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Provision  of  education  of  broad  scope  and  high  quality  to  serve  all  the  people  is  a major 
responsibility  of  the  states.  Standing  in  a strategic  position  between  the  local  school 
agencies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  federal  government,  on  the  other,  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education  is  an  important  factor  in  making  such  educational  opportunities  avail- 
able in  each  state. 

This  is  the  second  of  two  volumes  reporting  a nationwide  study  of  state  depart- 
ments of  education,  conducted  since  June  1966  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers.  The  first  volume,  Education  in  the  States:  Historical  Development  and  Out- 
look, traces  the  developments  since  1900  of  each  of  the  50  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  the  central  school  agencies  of  Puerto  Rico,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  This  smaller  volume  deals  on  a nation- 
wide basis  with  16  areas  of  concern  to  all  state  departments  of  education.  It  is  intend- 
ed for  use  by  schoolboard  members,  legislators,  educational  administrators  and  super- 
visors, teachers,  and  other  citizens  interested  in  the  structure,  functions,  and  relation- 
ships of  state  education  agencies.  It  is  intended  also  for  use  as  a university  text  and 
research  reference  in  the  fields  of  educational  administration  and  supervision  and  edu- 
cational history.  Both  volumes  fill  voids  in  the  existing  literature  in  education  as  related 
to  the  state  level. 


February  15,  1969 


Edgar  Fuller,  Project  Administrator 
Jim  B.  Pearson,  Project  Director 
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Introduction 


This  book  is  unusual  if  not  unique.  Its  chapters  are  centered  on  problems  and  issues  broader 
than  those  dealt  with  in  most  casebooks  in  law,  business,  and  educational  administration. 
Moreover,  they  do  not  resemble  the  more  neatly  outlined  and  generalized  narratives  of  typi- 
cal textbooks  in  education. 

The  16  chapters  deal  with  16  important  areas  of  educational  concern  to  the  states.  They 
are  organized  largely  within  a framework  of  historical  development  and  are  focused  expertly 
and  with  considerable  realism  and  candor  on  the  problems  and  issues  in  the  16  areas.  They 
pinpoint  controversial  issues  with  documentation  that  should  stimulate  thought  and  lead  to 
discussion  of  popular  impressions  and  elements  of  accepted  theory  in  the  governance  of  edu- 
cation. The  authors  often  infer  and  occasionally  hazard  a guess  about  what  the  future  may 
bring,  but  principally  they  have  sought  to  leave  an  authentic  picture  of  accomplishments, 
failures,  and  next  steps  at  the  state  level  of  educational  responsibility. 

The  book  is  loosely  organized  under  the  following  headings.  Under  each  heading  the 
content  of  individual  chapters  is  summarized  briefly  and  is  followed  by  one  or  more  questions 
that  might  be  triggered  by  study  of  it.  Both  comments  and  questions  are  addressed  to  serious 
readers,  who  may  desire  to  rearrange  the  order  in  which  the  chapters  are  to  be  studied. 

Organization 

The  first  four  chapters  deal  with  the  basic  organization  of  public  education.  Chapter  1 exam- 
ines the  constitutional  and  legal  basis  of  education  as  a state  function,  including  the  law  gov- 
erning organization  and  operation  of  intermediate  and  local  agencies.  It  describes  the  basic 
legal  framework  for  all  organized  education.  On  the  basis  of  these  materials,  students  might 
raise  important  questions  such  as  the  following:  Have  the  laws  and  court  decisions  on  educa- 
tion been  appropriate  in  scope  and  wise  in  substance?  Do  they  currently  provide  governmental 
structure  that  facilitates  learning  in  terms  of  sound  public  policy?  Should  we  evaluate  inter- 
pretations of  the  federal  Constitution  which  directly  affect  education  nationwide  since  they 
prevail  over  educational  provisions  of  state  constitutions  and  lav  s,  such  as  the  use  of  tax  funds 
for  private  institutions  of  education?  What  constitutional  principles  are  involved  in  racial  dis- 
crimination and  in  the  enforcement  of  desegregation  in  schools?  To  what  extent  do  the  sev- 
eral types  of  public  and  private  institutions  at  all  levels  of  education  operate  within  federal 
and  state  constitutions  and  laws? 

Chapter  2 examines  the  state  department  of  education  and  its  working  environment. 
There  are  wide  variations  among  the  50  state  education  agencies  in  regard  to  most  aspects  of 
organization,  scope  of  operation,  and  definitions  of  the  state  role  in  education.  In  terms  of  the 
evidence  presented,  what  are  some  of  the  constitutional  and  statutory  patterns  of  organization 
that  seem  most  suitable  for  these  departments?  What  are  desirable  roles  for  the  education  de- 
partment, the  governor,  and  the  legislature?  Have  these  state  agencies  worked  together  effec- 
tively to  establish  a viable  local-state-federal  partnership  in  education? 

Chapter  3 deals  with  intermediate  and  local  educational  agencies,  including  rural  consoli- 
dation and  urban  decentralization.  What  should  be  the  state  and  local  roles  in  such  areas  as 
services  from  intermediate  agencies,  rrral  consolidation,  and  urban  decentralization?  In  what 
ways  is  the  educational  structure  withLi  your  state  effective  or  ineffective? 

Chapter  4 discusses  the  theories  and  practices  of  the  state  financial  aids  to  local  school 
systems  that  account  for  about  40  jcrcent  of  nationwide  public  school  financing.  How  does 
the  share  supplied  by  your  stale  compare  with  the  national  average?  Are  state  funds  distributed 
appropriately  according  to  need  nd  with  proper  regard  for  the  taxpayers  in  your  state?  Can 
you  outline  a better  system  foi  your  state,  considering  educational  needs,  revenue  systems, 
distribution  formulas,  and  fisc  1 incentives? 
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Educational  Purposes  and  Programs 

The  next  six  chapters  deal  with  curriculum  and  supporting  areas  related  to  instruction.  Chapter 
5,  The  School  Curriculu 't  ir  American  Education,  deals  with  purposes  of  education  and  ways 
to  achieve  these  purposes  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Its  treatment  of  the  scope  of 
elementary  education  reflects  a policy  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  since  1948: 
that  a suitable  program  of  public  education  should  be  free  and  available  to  all  children 
more  than  three  years  old.  So  far  as  practicable,  the  curriculum  is  regarded  as  a continuum 
from  the  age  of  3 to  approximately  18.  Should  school  practices  move  in  this  direction? 

Chapter  6 supplements  the  previous  chapter  in  presenting  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
vocational  education  and  the  world  of  work  generally.  It  is  possible  that  the  elementary  and 
secondary  aspects  of  this  topic  could  have  been  dealt  with  in  Chapter  5.  However,  reflecting 
the  degree  of  organizational  separation  that  has  prevailed  in  vocational  education  since  1917, 
the  educational  literature  made  it  of  doubtful  practicality.  We  ask  whether  preparation  for  the 
world  of  work  now  or  soon  can  be  fully  incorporated  into  a continuing  curriculum  of  more 
fully  individualized  instruction  for  persons  from  ages  3 to  18. 

Chapter  7 picks  up  the  instructional  continuum  idea  with  an  account  of  the  compara- 
tively undeveloped  adult  education  field.  Why  is  adult  education  so  often  unable  to  compete 
for  public  attention  and  tax  funds,  since  its  span  is  lifelong  and  continuing  from  the  end  of 
formal  education  to  the  end  of  iiie?  Are  the  obstacles  immovable? 

Chapter  8 relates  the  growth  of  pupil  personnel  services,  which  strongly  support  effective 
learning  in  schools.  Most  federally  assisted  programs  for  children  and  yeuth  established  since 
1964  could  probably  be  classified  as  pupil  personnel  services  or  special  education.  What 
should  be  the  respective  roles  of  health,  education,  and  welfare  agencies  at  federal,  state,  and 
local  levels  in  pupil  personnel  services?  To  what  extent  is  interagency  cooperation  practiced  in 
your  state? 

Chapter  9 deals  wi*h  teacher  preparation  as  an  indispensible  prerequisite  for  making 
effective  instruction  available  on  a broad  scale.  Do  teacher  certification  requirements  bar 
any  exceptionally  talented  person  from  teaching  in  your  state,  provided  he  is  willing  to  spend 
at  least  one  summer  in  formal  preparation  and  is  desired  as  a teacher  in  the  schools?  What 
should  be  the  role  of  each  state  and  the  states  collectiv  *v  in  attracting  a continuing  supply 
of  competent  teachers? 

Chapter  10  is  included  in  the  curriculum  group  because  the  physical  facilities  it  discusses 
tend  either  to  facilitate  or  to  interfere  with  achievement  in  schools.  Federal,  state,  and  even 
local  school  construction  programs  have  been  made  dependent  on  solutions  of  political  and 
social  problems,  including  segregation,  eligibility  of  church-related  schools  for  tax  funds, 
and  reorganization  of  rural,  suburban,  and  city  school  districts.  How  cou*d  our  responsibil- 
ities be  met  for  planning,  financing,  locating,  constructing,  and  maintaining  seriously  needed 
school  facilities? 

Federal  Participation 

Chapter  1 1 , Impacts  of  Federal  Programs  on  State  Departments  of  Education,  describes 
the  development  of  federal  financial  aids  to  education.  Most  such  aids  are  categorical  in 
character.  Some  have  raised  questions  about  federal  administrative  decisions  at  the  local 
level,  such  as  federal  approval  of  projects  and  supplementary  service  centers  under  Title 
III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  After  vigorous  debate  in 
1967,  Congress  decided  this  issue  in  favor  of  state,  rather  than  federal,  approval  of  local 
projects.  What  have  been  the  impacts  of  federal  aids  to  education  since  1964?  What  are 
the  principal  alternative  ways  to  organize,  distribute,  and  account  for  federal  financial  sup- 
port for  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  the  states? 

Chapter  12  traces  the  development  of  federally  supported  school  food  services,  an  area 
of  large  federal  financing  in  terms  of  funds  and  commodities  for  use  in  elementary  and  sec- 
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ondary  schools.  This  alliance  between  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  education 
at  the  state  and  local  levels  dates  from  the  Depression  of  the  1930’s,  when  unmarketable  ag- 
ricultural products  were  processed  to  feed  hungry  children.  Many  millions  of  children  now 
are  served  daily,  with  special  attention  given  to  proper  nutrition  and  availability  to  those  who 
are  needy.  Has  your  state  done  its  share  in  this  field?  What  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the 
programs? 

Chapter  13  reports  on  another  federally  subsidized  program,  originally  and  still  primar- 
ily a federal-state  enterprise  in  vocational  rehabilitation  of  adults.  For  many  years,  the  pro- 
grams have  emphasized  physical  rehabilitation,  vocational  preparation,  and  job  placement. 
They  are  distinctive  because  in  most  states  they  are  operated  directly  from  the  state  educa- 
tion agency  to  eligible  individuals  throughout  the  state.  In  recent  years,  the  federal  inter- 
est in  rehabilitation  has  been  extended  through  new  educational  programs  for  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  children  operated  by  local  school  agencies.  The  age  of  eligibility  for  the 
adult  programs  has  been  lowered  almost  to  a level  where  the  two  programs  are  joined.  Should 
social  and  personal  rehabilitation  programs  be  provided  generally  for  adults,  even  though  em- 
ployment cannot  be  an  immediate  result?  Should  programs  for  very  young  children  and  for 
adults  be  administered  by  agencies  of  education  or  of  welfare? 

Relationships 

The  remaining  three  chapters  survey  relationships  between  state  departments  of  education  and 
the  teaching  profession,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  the  general  public.  Similar  ac- 
counts could  be  given  about  departmental  relationships  with  scores  of  other  organizations  and 
groups 

Chapter  14  deals  with  the  organized  teaching  profession.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  find  a new  state  education  association  promoted  and  organized  with  the 
chief  state  school  officer  as  its  part-time  executive.  Some  association  offices  were  established 
in  state  departments  of  education.  Increasingly  independent  state  associations  have  more  re- 
cently allied  themselves  primarily  with  their  national  and  local  counterparts.  They  maintain 
important  relationships  with  the  official  agencies,  but  give  relatively  increased  emphasis  to 
programs  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  their  members.  What  directions  are  these  relation- 
ships likely  to  take?  How  can  arrangements  be  made  to  preserve  cooperation  and  increase 
mutual  efforts  to  develop  better  education?  Do  state  officials  and  teachers  have  fundamental 
conflicts  in  objectives? 

Chapter  15  concerns  relationships  of  state  departments  of  education  with  institutions 
of  higher  education.  Many  state  departments  have  had  contacts  with  higher  education  institu- 
tions primarily  in  connection  with  preparation  and  certification  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary teachers  and  administrators.  Direct  state  operation  of  junior  colleges,  community  colleges, 
teacher  colleges,  and  state  colleges  has  declined  in  recent  years.  Stimulated  by  federal  aid 
laws  since  1963,  statewide  higher  education  agencies  now  exist  in  a majority  of  states.  Are  the 
authors  on  firm  ground  in  describing  numerous  points  of  mutual  interest  at  both  state  and 
federal  levels  in  which  mutual  efforts  to  achieve  common  goals  are  indicated? 

Chapter  16  deals  with  public  relations  in  state  departments  of  education.  It  describes 
methods  of  operations  at  different  periods  in  the  past  and  the  recent  rise  of  public  informa- 
tion offices  in  the  departments.  After  directing  a nationwide  study  of  public  information  pro- 
grams in  state  departments,  the  author  concludes  that  many  continue  to  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  Considering  that  the  state  department  of  education  usually  deals  with  groups  tak- 
ing a variety  of  differing  views  on  most  important  state  issues  in  education,  how  would  you 
organize  and  define  the  objectives  of  its  public  information  program  in  your  state? 
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Constitutional  and  Legal 
Basis  for  State  Action 


INTRODUCTION 

Underlying  the  individuality  of  each  state 
of  the  United  States  is  a common  desire  to 
form  a more  perfect  union  established  by 
and  based  upon  written  laws.  Respecting 
the  complexities  of  such  a viable  cohesion, 
our  Constitution  expressly  provides  for  a 
division  of  governing  authority  between  the 
“enumerated  powers”  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  “residual  powers”  of  the 
states. 

Out  of  widely  varying  origins  and  his- 
tories, each  state  established  a unique  con- 
stitution supported  by  legislative  en- 
actments to  implement  its  constitutional 
policies.  Notwithstanding  the  singularity  of 
action,  states  provide  a commonality  of 
fundamental  rights  and  services  to  people. 
Among  these  services,  the  state  assumes  a 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  its  peo- 
ple. Legislative  enactments  for  education 
require  additional  interpretations  from 
state  and  local  boards  of  education  and  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  opinions  from  law  officers  and 
decisions  of  courts. 

Under  our  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment, sovereign  powers  fundamentally  re- 
side with  the  people  of  the  state  and  are 
expressed  in  federal  and  state  constitutions. 
Constitutions  of  the  states  contain  the  au- 
thorization for  legislative  assemblies  to 
enact  laws  and  appropriate  funds  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  government  and  the 
collective  needs  of  the  people.  When  con- 
stitutions neither  expressly  authorize  nor 
prohibit  enactments  by  the  states,  legisla- 
tures have  inherent  powers  to  act  on  any 
necessary  governmental  concern  of  the 
people. 

Education  remained  among  the  “re- 
sidual powers  retained  by  the  states”  at  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution  in 
1788.  The  Constitution  has  never  expressly 


mentioned  education  because  “the  respon- 
sibility for  education  is  primarily  the  con- 
cern of  the  states”  (1).  This  interpretation 
may  be  reasoned  from  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment and  case  law. 

Amendment  10.  The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people. 

Interpretations  of  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment were  debated  from  its  inception 
Madison  reasoned  that  “if  the  power  was 
not  given.  Congress  could  not  exercise  it;  if 
given,  they  might  exercise  it  although  it 
should  interfere  with  the  laws  or  even  the 
Constitutions  of  the  States”  (2). 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND  LEGISLATIVE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

State  Constitutions 

Education  is  expressly  a duty  of  the  states 
is?  most  state  constitutions,  and  all  legisla- 
tures have  enacted  statutory  authority  for 
appropriations  to  administrative  agencies 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  children 
and  youth  of  the  state.  Education  for  an 
agrarian  society  or  to  teach  immigrants  to 
read  and  write  was  much  simpler  than  pre- 
paring youth  for  a highly  technical  and 
complex  culture.  Fortunately,  initial  legis- 
lative enactments  to  meet  agrarian  needs 
are  often  amended  or  replaced  by  new  leg- 
islation more  responsive  to  an  advancing 
technological  society. 

By  1900,  constitutions  had  become 
outmoded  in  most  of  the  states,  but  one- 
half  of  the  state  constitutions  in  effect  in 
1968  were  adopted  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Many  were  inflexi- 
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ble,  restrictive,  and  outdated  almost  from 
their  inception. 

Written  contracts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  government  are  uniquely  Ameri- 
can. When  the  Colonies  declared  their  in- 
dependence from  tyranny,  taxation  without 
representation,  and  the  rule  of  arbitrary 
royal  governors,  they  could  rely  on  chart- 
ers of  settlement,  court  decisions  of  com- 
mon law,  and  some  basic  human  ideals  for 
establishing  their  new  governments.  With 
this  background,  it  is  understandable  that 
the  drafters  would  entrust  the  greatest 
powers  to  representative  legislatures  and 
restrict  the  executive  officers  of  the  state. 

Virginia  paved  the  way  for  contrac- 
tual government  in  1776  with  a 
masterpiece  of  brevity  in  about  1,500 
words.  In  other  states,  however,  the 
breaches  in  charters,  betrayals  of  confi- 
dence, and  the  overrulings  of  court  deci- 
sions by  arbitrary  royal  governors  stimulat- 
ed many  more  explicit  restrictions  and 
much  longer  fundamental  documents.  (The 
Constitution  of  Louisiana  contains  more 
than  200,000  words;  in  1968,  California 
was  revising  its  Constitution  of  more  than 
75,000  words.) 

Uniquely,  the  American  constitutional 
movement  has  led  the  world  in— 

1.  Preventing  arbitrary  overrulings  and  ac- 
tions by  one  man. 

2.  Separating  governmental  powers  into 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches. 

3.  Establishing  the  superior  authority  of 
legislative  assemblies. 

4.  Expressing  a system  of  written  lav/s, 

5.  Providing  for  individual  liberties,  rights, 
and  implied  responsibilities. 

6.  Developing  a continuous  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 

7.  Prescribing  an  independent  judicial  sys- 
tem. 

State  constitutions  are  essentially  the  writ- 
ten fundamental  laws  of  the  people 
establishing  the  government  of  the  state. 
They  allocate  powers  and  express  limita- 
tions of  power.  The  basic  elements  include 
a preamble  to  describe  the  nature  or  pur- 
pose of  government;  separate  articles  to 


preserve  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  citizens;  and 
articles  to  prescribe  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  structures,  powers,  and 
limitations  of  government.  Provisions  for 
amendments  and  revisions  comprise  the 
last  universal  necessity,  but  many  states 
have  included  references  to  other  matters. 
The  California  Constitution  has  been  wide- 
ly regarded  as  poor  in  form,  not  always 
consistent,  too  detailed,  and  as  covering 
numerous  substantive  matters  better  left  to 
the  Legislature  in  order  to  be  more  flexible 
and  easier  to  keep  up  to  date  in  statutory 
form. 

An  analytical  review  of  state  constitu- 
tional provisions  in  general  was  prepared 
for  President  Eisenhower  in  1955  and 
indicated  that — 

State  constitutions  restrict  the  scope, 
effectiveness,  and  adaptability  of  State 
and  local  action.  The  self-imposed  con- 
stitutional limitations  make  it  difficult 
for  many  States  to  perform  all  of  the 
services  the  citizens  require,  and  conse- 
quently have  frequently  been  the  under- 
lying cause  of  State  and  Municipal  pleas 
for  Federal  assistance  (3). 

State  constitutions  limit  as  well  as 
authorize  revenues,  often  attracting  indus- 
try but  restricting  public  services.  Federal 
competition  for  tax  resources  through  with- 
holding taxes  has  been  a factor  in  deterring 
states  from  removing  financial  restrictions 
by  bold  revisions.  Only  five  states  have 
adopted  completely  new  constitutions  since 
1900. 

Although  complete  constitutional  revi- 
sions are  rare,  gradual  changes  take  the 
form  of  amendments,  minor  revisions, 
carefully  drafted  legislation,  court  deci- 
sions, and  interpretations  by  the;  executive 
and  administrative  agencies  of  the  state. 
Prior  to  World  War  II,  21  states  held  con- 
stitutional conventions,  but  many  of  these 
were  restricted  to  the  limiting  authority  of 
the  call  establishing  the  convention,  and 
consequently  revisions  were  not  substan- 
tial. New  York  has  a built-in  authority  to 
revise  its  Constitution  every  20  years.  In 
1947,  New  Jersey  adopted  one  of  the  bet- 
ter instruments  and  used  only  about  500 
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words  in  excess  of  the  12,000  recommend- 
ed by  the  National  Municipal  League  for  a 
model  constitution  (4).  Most  of  the 
remaining  state  constitutions  are  longer,  al- 
though the  new  states  of  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii use  less  than  12,000  words,  while 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  use  half 
that  number. 

The  Establishment  of  Education 
Under  the  Law 

Education  is  mentioned  in  every  state  con- 
stitution in  varying  detail.  For  most  of  this 
century,  Connecticut  relied  on  three  brief 
paragraphs,  one  of  which  was  more  explicit 
in  its  commitment  to  Yale  College  than  to 
establishing  schools.  It  did  establish  e.  per- 
petual fund  to  support  schools  and  granted 
a great  deal  of  latitude  for  the  organization 
and  grade  structure  of  schools  to  the  Gener- 
al Assembly.  The  method  of  distribution  of 
state  funds  requires  a formula  to  provide 
“equal  benefits  of  all”  in  one  part  of  the 
Constitution  and  calls  for  “justice  and  eq- 
uity” in  the  same  section.  Connecticut  dis- 
tributed the  major  portions  of  its  state  aid 
funds  on  a per-pupil  basis  in  1967,  but 
varied  the  amount  per  pupil  according  to 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  local  educa- 
tional agency.  Few  state  constitutions  are 
as  restrictive. 

In  Illinois,  the  constitutional  intent 
under  Article  VIII,  Section  1,  was  to  make 
available  a common  school  (elementary) 
education  for  everyone,  but  it  ignored  sec- 
ondary education.  These  narrow  provisions 
required  the  use  of  the  inherent  powers  of 
the  Legislature  to  provide  for  secondary 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  broad  authority  of  Michigan’s 
Constitution  reflects  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  and  obligated  the  state  to 
provide,  foster,  and  protect  educational  fa- 
cilities for  all.  In  Article  VIII  of  the  1964 
revision,  Michigan  retained  this  broad 
mandate  and  provided  specifically  for  all 
levels  of  education.  Like  many  other  state 
constitutions,  the  older  mandate  required 
liberal  construction  in  order  to  imply  au- 
thority for  secondary  education.  The  Mich- 


igan court  decided  a challenging  case  in 
1874  that  has  been  generally  followed 
throughout  the  country. 

The  school  district  of  Kalamazoo  had 
used  tax  funds  to  establish  a public  second- 
ary school  between  the  common  schools 
and  the  university,  but  without  specific 
constitutional  and  legislative  authority.  The 
court  reasoned  that — 

Two  things  are  specifically  noticeable  in 
these  provisions:  First,  that  they  con- 
templated provision  by  the  State  for  a 
complete  system  of  instruction,  begin- 
ning with  that  of  the  primary  school  and 
ending  with  that  of  the  university; 
second  ...  no  restriction  was  imposed 
upon  its  power  to  establish  schools  inter- 
mediate to  the  common  district  school 
and  the  university,  and  we  find  nothing 
to  indicate  an  intent  to  limit  their  discre- 
tion as  to  the  class  or  grade  of  schools 
...  or  as  to  the  range  of  studies  ...  if 
their  voters  consent  in  legal  form  to  bear 
the  expense  and  raising  the  taxes  for  the 
purpose  (5). 

The  Kalamazoo  decision  was  not  a 
binding  precedent  for  other  state  courts, 
but  Illinois  and  six  other  states  made  simi- 
lar decisions.  School  districts  providing 
secondary  education  were  upheld  by  judi- 
cial intcipretations  of  state  statutes  in  spite 
of  the  limited  mandates  for  education  and 
taxation  in  their  state  constitutions. 

At  present,  statewide  action  by  state 
boards  of  education  increasingly  comple- 
ments constitutional,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial provisions  for  educational  change.  For 
instance,  the  Massachusetts  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  requires  every  town  to 
provide  kindergartens  by  1973.  The  De- 
partment assumed  this  authority  from 
broad  powers  given  by  the  Legislature,  ap- 
pointed a study  committee,  and  complied 
with  the  regulations  and  requirements  of 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  in  mak- 
ing an  enforceable  regulation. 

State  and  local  school  officials  have 
suggested  numerous  changes  in  educational 
programs  which  have  been  implemented  by 
board  action  and  subsequent  financial  sup- 
port. Resolutions  by  local  boards  of  educa- 
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tion  and  local  administrative  rules  also 
have  established  numerous  broader  and 
richer  educational  programs  for  children. 

In  reviewing  constitutions  to  find  ex- 
press authority  for  education,  it  is  evident 
that  constitutions  in  about  45  states  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  common 
schools,  and  about  35  states  expressly  es- 
tablish methods  for  financial  support  of 
schools.  More  than  30  states  express  duties 
and  manners  of  choosing  or  removing  chief 
state  school  officers.  About  30  states  ex- 
plicitly prohibit  the  use  of  public  funds  or 
tax  revenues  generally  for  the  support  of 
religious  institutions,  and  others  prohibit 
specified  funds. 

Most  states  have  established  institu- 
tions or  systems  of  higher  education,  usual- 
ly with  separate  institutional  boards. 
Land-grant  colleges  and  universities  re- 
flected federal  inducements  through  the 
Morrill  Act  of  1862.  About  a dozen  states 
expressly  provide  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  constitutions,  but  only  half 
that  number  expressly  provide  for  normal 
schools  or  institutions  for  teacher  training. 
About  half  of  the  state  constitutions  pro- 
vide for  educating  the  deaf  and  the  blind, 
and  about  one-third  provide  for  reforma- 
tory education  in  penal  institutions. 

Nearly  30  states  have  established 
procedures  for  incurring  local  capital  in- 
debtedness, and  most  of  those  states  ex- 
pressly limit  the  amount  of  obligations. 
The  debt  limits  are  sometimes  so  low  that 
they  enable  local  officials  to  be  irresponsi- 
ble and  nonresponsive  to  the  building 
needs  of  local  communities.  Liability  provi- 
sions have  been  enforced  to  protect  com- 
munities from  irresponsible  local  spending 
for  capital  construction. 

About  half  of  the  states  constitution- 
ally prohibit  their  legislatures  to  enact 
specific  laws  on  the  management  of  scnool 
districts.  In  another  quarter  of  the  states, 
statutes  prevent  special  legislation  on  local 
matters.  In  about  three-quarters  of  the 
states,  authority  for  home  rule  or  optional 
laws  to  establish  and  adopt  a federated  sys- 
tem of  government  prevents  state  interven- 
tion in  local  government  by  specific  enact- 
ments for  a particular  community.  At  the 


other  extreme,  Massachusetts  allows  spe- 
cial state  legislative  acts  to  dissolve  or  es- 
tablish specific  school  districts.  Before  uni- 
versal suffrage  for  women,  educational 
issues  provided  the  first  opportunity  for 
women  to  vote  in  five  states. 

About  one-quarter  of  the  state  consti- 
tutions indicate  that  school  districts  are 
created  by  the  legislature  and  are  under  the 
control  of  the  legislature.  Three-fourths  of 
the  state  constitutions  expressly  enumerate 
an  assortment  of  subjects  for  instructional 
programs  in  schools.  In  a number  of  these 
states,  science  is  notably  omitted.  More  ap- 
propriately, one-quarter  of  the  state  consti- 
tutions do  not  specify  courses  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Constitutional  provisions  for  text- 
books vary  greatly.  Three  states  provide 
expressly  for  furnishing  textbooks;  one 
state  prohibits  changing  textbooks  more 
frequently  than  each  6 years.  Three  states 
prohibit  any  state  prescription  of  text- 
books; one  state  specifically  precludes  the 
board  of  education  from  authorizing  text- 
books. In  addition,  four  states  prohibit 
state  officials  from  writing  or  having  any 
financial  interest  in  textbooks. 

Such  specific  requirements  in  state 
constitutions  often  prove  to  be  unfortunate, 
especially  in  states  having  cumbersome 
procedures  for  their  amendment.  States 
without  specific  constitutional  limitations 
permit  local  boards  of  education  to  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  that  hasten  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge  and  the  selection  of 
textbooks.  The  Constitution  of  Iowa  illus- 
trates the  grant  of  broad  authority  to  local 
boards  of  education  to  make  the  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  with  the  force  and  ef- 
fect of  law  without  defranchising  the 
plenary  power  of  the  Legislature.  Under 
Article  9,  Section  8,  the  local  board  of  ed- 
ucation has  full  authority  to  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations,  of  course  always 
subject  to  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to 
decide  dififerentK 

State  constitutions  and  laws  usually 
provide  for  the  important  state  administra- 
tive functions  of  education  through  (a)  a 
state  board  of  education,  (b)  a chief  state 
school  officer,  and  (c)  a department  com- 
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posed  of  supporting  staff  members.  Ex- 
planations of  the  responsibilities  and  func- 
tions of  the  state  educational  agency  are  to 
be  found  in  Chapter  2,  “State  Departments 
of  Education  Within  State  Governments.” 

Establishment  of  School  Districts 
and  Their  Reorganization 

Constitutions  of  the  first  13  states  were  si- 
lent on  the  establishment  of  school  dis- 
tricts. States  which  joined  the  Union  there- 
after were  sometimes  more  explicit,  and  by 
1900  a number  of  states  referred  to  school 
districts  in  their  constitutions.  Article  12, 
Section  10,  of  the  Florida  Constitution,  for 
instance,  authorizes  the  division  by  the 
Legislature  of  any  county  or  counties  into 
convenient  school  districts. 

Many  more  states  referred  to  the  limi- 
tations of  local  boards  of  education  and 
funding  of  schools  in  school  districts,  indi- 
cating that  districts  were  established  as  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  the  state.  They  are  an 
administrative  convenience  to  execute  the 
constitutional  mandate  to  maintain  public 
schools  as  a state  function.  Because  of 
their  specific  and  limited  educational  func- 
tion, school  districts  are  technically  quasi- 
corporations,  and  their  school  boards  are 
technically  officers  of  the  state  who  arc  lo- 
cally selected  under  state  law.  Thus  they 
are  distinguished  from  municipal  corpora- 
tions, such  as  towns  and  cities,  which  are 
local  agencies  of  general  authority.  Few 
would  doubt  that  the  state  legislature  has 
the  ultimate  power  to  dissolve  or  create 
school  districts  as  part  of  its  authority  to 
enact  any  legislation  not  prohibited  by  fed- 
eral or  state  constitutions.  In  a great  many 
cases,  the  courts  have  held  that  education 
is  essentially  and  intrinsically  a state  func- 
tion. 

The  Indiana  court  held  in  1890  that 
school  boards  derive  all  of  their  authority 
from  statutes  of  the  state  and  can  exercise 
no  powers  except  those  expressly  granted 
or  those  powers  which  result  from  the  nec- 
essary implications  of  the  grant  (6). 

School  property  located  in  districts  is 
generally  held  in  trust  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  legislature  may  take  school 


facilities  with  or  without  notice,  hearing,  or 
compensation  to  local  inhabitants.  As  was 
held  by  the  Illinois  court  in  1955: 

The  State  may  hold  or  manage  the  facil- 
ities directly  or  indirectly.  The  area  of 
the  district  may  be  contracted  or  ex- 
panded, it  may  be  divided,  united  in 
whole  or  in  part  with  another  district, 
and  the  district  may  be  abolished.  All 
this  at  the  will  of  the  legislature.  The 
property  of  the  school  district  is  a mis- 
leading phrase  . . . being  in  fact  and  law 
the  property  of  the  State  and  subject  to 
the  legislative  will  (7). 

The  necessity  for  regrouping  districts 
came  about  with  the  advent  of  the  explo- 
sion of  knowledge,  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  education,  and  the  demands  for  quality 
education.  At  the  secondary  school  level, 
where  a wide  selection  of  courses  should 
be  offeicd  to  youth,  the  cost  of  education 
has  increased  substantially.  In  smaller  sec- 
ondary schools,  the  number  of  different 
course  preparations  by  teachers  decreased 
the  quality  of  teaching  over  the  full  year. 
By  bringing  small  classes  of  15  or  fewer 
children  into  school  centers  where  class 
size  can  be  increased  to  25,  the  cost  of  the 
additional  students  becomes  negligible.  The 
proliferation  of  all  types  of  governmental 
units  has  made  planning  difficult,  but  no- 
where among  the  authorized  agencies  of 
the  state,  has  progress  toward  consolidation 
of  srnp.ll  local  agencies  been  more  rapid 
than  under  the  leadership  of  personnel  in 
state  education  agencies. 

Since  1931,  there  has  been  a great 
movement  throughout  the  nation  to  reor- 
ganize school  districts.  Table  1 reveals  the 
number  of  local  basic  administrative  units 
(school  districts)  for  the  period  from 
1931-32  to  the  fall  of  1967.  As  a result  of 
state  efforts  to  reorganize  and  consolidate 
into  larger  attendance  centers,  the  number 
of  school  districts  has  undergone  a contin- 
uous reduction  from  127,531  in  1931-32 
to  20,388  in  the  fall  of  1967.  Not  all  dis- 
tricts operate  schools.  A review  of  the 
reorganizational  efforts  of  selected  states 
reveals  the  impetus  for  change  and  the 
progress  resulting  from  courageous  leader- 
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Table  1— NUMBER  OF  LOCAL  BASIC 
ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS 
(SCHOOL  DISTRICTS)  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES, 
1931-32  TO  FALL  1967 


Year 

Number 

1931-32 

127,531 

1951-52 

71,094 

1961-62 

35,676 

1967-68 

20,388 

ship  and  legislation  at  the  state  level  of 
education. 

For  example,  in  1933  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  encouraged  consolidation 
by  abolishing  all  districts  and  making  each 
of  the  55  counties  in  the  state  the  unit  of 
local  school  government.  Altogether,  a to- 
tal of  13  states  have  organized  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  their  school  districts  into 
county  units  for  administrative  purposes. 

State  Action 

Since  1946,  the  state  legislatures  of  numer- 
ous states  have  enacted  into  law  provisions 
to  implement  school  district  reorganization. 
Some  of  the  laws  are  permissive,  depend 
upon  local  initiative,  and  result  in  relatively 
slow  progress.  Others  mandate  action  on  a 
statewide  basis  and  reduce  the  number  of 
local  educational  agencies  much  more  rap- 
idly. In  a summary  of  progress  in  consoli- 
dations, Ovian  reports  a number  of  states 
achieving  noteworthy  progress  toward  re- 
ducing the  number  of  local  administrative 
units  (8). 

Between  1947  and  1967,  the  1,500 
school  districts  in  Idaho  consolidated  into 
117  units.  In  1947,  Illinois  supported 
11,955  school  districts,  but  in  the  fall  of 
1967  there  were  1,309,  representing  a re- 
duction of  10,646  districts.  The  number  of 
school  districts  in  North  Dakota  in  1947 
was  2,271,  but  in  1967  there  were  only 
438  operating  districts  in  the  state. 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  in  1947 
enacted  legislation  which  created  county 
school  committees  to  make  reorganization 
plans  and  empowered  them  to  establish 


larger  school  administrative  units.  Subse- 
quent amendments  in  1949  and  1951 
strengthened  the  original  legislation.  Since 
1947,  the  number  of  school  districts  de- 
creased from  6,385  to  487  in  the  fall  of 
1967. 

Although  local  school  district  reor- 
ganization in  New  York  began  in  1914,  it 
was  not  until  1925,  when  amendments  pro- 
viding state  financial  incenti/es  were 
added,  that  the  law  became  operationally 
effective.  In  1947,  the  State  Legislature 
enacted  legislation  which  required  a master 
plan  for  school  dLtrict  reorganization.  This 
master  plan  has  guided  the  efforts  of  the 
commissioner  of  education  and  the  New 
York  Education  Department  (9)  to  reduce 
the  number  of  districts  to  762  operating 
units.  Nonetheless,  New  York  still  has  a 
number  of  small  districts. 

In  1957,  Maine  enacted  legislation  to 
promote  the  formation  of  public  school 
systems  “large  enough  to  provide  adequate 
education  at  a reasonable  cost.”  The  Maine 
School  District  Commission  reported  that 
“six  years  of  progress  has  seen  103  towns 
organize  into  32  school  districts”  (10), 
and  in  1968  there  are  270  operating  dis- 
tricts. 

Although  there  have  been  several  ef- 
forts to  reorganize  school  districts  in 
Colorado,  it  was  not  until  1959  that  the 
School  District  Organization  Act  was  en- 
acted. It  was  the  vehicle  for  reducing  947 
districts  in  1957  to  181  in  the  fall  of 
1967  (11). 

The  Oregon  Legislature  in  1957  passed 
the  School  District  Reorganization  Act 
with  particular  care  to  provide  procedural 
democratic  safeguards.  The  Act  delegated 
a nine-member  county  committee  to  pre- 
pare plans  of  proposed  districts.  After  a 
public  hearing  held  by  the  county  commit- 
tee and  a representative  of  the  state  de- 
partment of  education,  the  plans  for  re- 
organizing the  district  were  then  voted 
upon  in  the  proposed  districts.  There  were 
2,556  school  districts  in  Oregon  in  1917, 
reduced  to  1,250  by  1948,  and  to  709  in 
1957.  The  result  of  this  legislation  has  been 
a further  reduction  of  school  districts  in 
Oregon  to  390  in  1966  (12). 
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Although  the  Kansas  School  District 
Act  of  1945  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court,  legislation 
followed  to  reorganize  school  districts  that 
met  the  objections  of  the  Court  but  pro- 
duced results  too  slowly.  In  1963,  how- 
ever, the  Kansas  Legislature  passed  the 
School  Unification  Act  to  expedite  reor- 
ganization of  school  districts  and  for  the 
general  improvement  of  the  public  schools 
in  Kansas.  Between  1964  and  1966,  the 
1847  districts  were  consolidated  into  349 
(13). 

In  1964,  the  Michigan  Legislature  ap- 
pointed a state  committee  charged  with  the 
specific  responsibility  of  formulating 
policies,  principles,  and  procedures  for  a 
statewide  school  district  reorganization 
program.  The  law  which  created  this  com- 
mittee also  stated  that  the  708  operating 
districts  should  be  reduced  to  fewer  than 
500,  with  all  the  new  districts  operating  at 
least  12  grades  (14). 

The  Pennsylvania  School  District  Re- 
organization Act  of  1963  gave  specific  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  state  education  agency 
by  providing  that — 

The  State  Board  of  Education  within 
ninety  days  . . . shall  adopt  standards  for 
approval  of  administrative  units,  taking 
into  consideration  the  following  factors: 
topography,  pupil  population,  communi- 
ty characteristics,  transportation  of  pu- 
pils, use  of  existing  school  buildings,  ex- 
isting administrative  units,  potential 
population  changes  and  the  capability  of 
providing  a comprehensive  program  of 
education  (15). 

In  an  action  to  contest  the  validity  of 
the  law,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvan- 
ia found  that  the  Legislature  propounded 
sufficient  standards  to  establish  the  re- 
quired constitutional  guidelines.  The  Court 
cited  the  procedural  protections  of  allowing 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
to  adopt  specific  plans  and  standards  for 
the  reorganization  of  administrative  units 
which  county  committees  would  imple- 
ment. The  Court  agreed  that  legislative 
power  cannot  be  granted  to  any  other 
agency  of  the  state,  but  nevertheless  distin- 


guished the  present  case  by  ruling  that — 

It  may,  where  necessary,  confer  authori- 
ty and  discretion  in  connection  with  the 
execution  of  the  law;  it  may  establish 
primary  standards  and  impose  upon  oth- 
ers the  duty  to  carry  out  the  declared 
legislative  policy  in  accordance  with  the 
general  provisions  of  the  act  (16). 

The  Pennsylvania  Court  reasoned 
that  the  “true  purpose  and  effect”  of  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Legis- 
lature is  to  provide  a thorough  and  effi- 
cient system  of  public  schools,  and  that 
the  Act  was  most  specific  in  revealing  its 
purpose  and  the  results  which  the  Legis- 
lature sought  to  accomplish  (17).  In  re- 
sponding to  the  petitioner’s  complaint  that 
the  reorganization  law  “impairs  the  obli- 
gation of  contract”  in  violation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Constitution  (Article  1,  Sec- 
tion 17)  and  the  U.S.  Constitution  (Arti- 
cle 1,  Section  10),  the  Court  made  the  fol- 
lowing definitive  statement: 

We  have  repeatedly  held  that  a School 
District  is  a creature  or  agency  of  the 
Legislature  and  has  only  the  powers 
that  are  granted  by  statute.  . . . That  the 
Legislature  reserves  its  powers  to  alter 
the  school  laws  is  necessarily  implied  in 
contracts  made  by  school  districts.  . . . 
Surely,  these  school  districts  may  not  act 
in  such  a way  as  to  forever  bind  the 
Commonwealth  to  a form  of  existence 
upon  which  they  agree  at  one  point  of 
time.  . . . The  continued  ability  to  alter 
the  organization  of  the  school  system 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  is  a pre- 
requisite to  the  fulfillment  of  the  Legisla- 
ture’s constitutional  duty  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  a thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  public  schools  (IS). 


IMPROVING  THE  SCOPE  AND 
QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION 

Pioneer  initiative,  “manifest  destiny,”  and 
the  development  of  agriculture  had  led  to 
wide  dispersal  of  77  million  persons  in  the 
nation  in  1900.  Legislation  encouraged  the 
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establishment  of  schools  without  consider- 
ing efficient  operations.  Thousands  of  one- 
room  rural  schools  sprang  up  in  vast,  new- 
ly developed  rural  areas,  utilizing 
legislative  enactments  for  school  districts, 
facilities,  educational  programs,  and  financ- 
ing arrangements.  The  problems  of  the 
times  involved  the  rudiments  of  a compar- 
atively simple  school  system  emphasizing  8 
years  of  schooling.  One  of  the  necessities 
was  a school  building  usually  within  walk- 
ing distance  for  its  pupils.  The  legal  basis 
of  state  activities  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
work  in  connection  with  the  school  facili- 
ties of  the  day. 

At  first,  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion encouraged  the  establishment  of 
schools  without  regard  for  size  or  quality. 
Shortly  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 


Legislature  in  Minnesota  (1897)  enacted  a 
law  entitling  schools  outside  of  incorporat- 
ed villages  and  cities  to  receive  state  aid 
for  the  support  of  education  when  mini- 
mum requirements  established  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  were  met.  These 
requirements  related  to  the  length  of  oper- 
ating term,  qualifications  of  teachers,  safety 
of  buildings,  and  supply  of  equipment.  Ta- 
ble 2 shows  the  items  appearing  on  15  or 
more  of  30  score  cards  used  by  depart- 
ments, of  education  in  1925.  Wisconsin,  in 
1901,  followed  the  lead  of  Minnesota.  In 
1907,  Illinois  added  a qualitative  improve- 
ment by  inaugurating  the  concept  of 
awarding  door  plates  for  superior  schools. 

By  1925,  departments  of  education  in 
34  states  had  “standardized”  over  40,000 
schools  (19).  Leadership  for  this  effort  ini- 


Table  2 MINIMAL  STANDARDS  THAT  APPEAR  ON  15  OR  MORE  OF  THE 
SCORE  CARDS  FROM  30  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION 


' Number  of 
Item  score  cards 

Number  of 
Item  score  cards 

1.  Site 

Area  of  playgrounds  15 

Ornamentation  15 

2.  Buildings 

Exterior  structure 

Condition  of  repair  21 

Interior  structure 

Walls— finish,  color  scheme  17 

Floors — material,  finish, 
color  scheme  20 

3.  Lighting 

Placement  of  windows  22 

Glass  area  25 

Shades  20 

4.  Heating  and  Ventilation 

Jacketed  stove,  standard  heating  and 
ventilating  plant,  or  furnace  20 

5.  Equipment 

Outdoor 

Flag  yj 

Playground  apparatus  20 

Indoor 

Pupils’  desks— material,  kind  26 

Blackboard— amount  of  space  20 

Dictionary— kind  15 

Maps — kind,  number  17 

Library — care  in  selection  15 

Globe — kind,  size  18 

Musical  instruments — 
phonograph,  organ,  or  piano  15 

6.  Teacher 

Academic  and  professional 
qualifications  28 

7.  Organization 

Average  daily  attendance  15 

Length  of  term  15 

Daily  program— posted,  followed  16 

State  course  of  study 
to  be  followed  16 

8.  Hygiene  of  the  school  plant 

Seating  of  pupils 

With  reference  to  size  of  seats  20 

With  reference  to  light  20 

Individual  drinking  cups  or 
sanitary  bubblers  15 

Toilets 

Number — two  16 

Type  20 

Condition  17 

9.  Community 

Frequency  of  community  meetings  18 

Community  spirit  18 
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tiated  from  legislative  authorization  in  15 
states,  from  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
state  boards  of  education  in  6 states,  and 
from  the  chief  state  school  officers  in  13 
states. 

Economic,  social,  and  technical  devel- 
opments have  led  the  people  to  demand  a 
major  evolution  in  education  within  this 
century,  and  education  has  greatly  acceler- 
ated these  developments.  Leadership  of 
state  and  local  officials  caused  political 
bodies  to  enact  early  legislation.  Then  a 
growing  profession  of  public  educators  be- 
came influential  in  enunciating  the  desires 
of  the  public  for  universal  education  at 
public  expense,  and  a distinctive  American 
institution  evolved. 

Today  the  physical  conditions  of  most 
of  the  90,000  school  plants  are  satisfac- 
tory, and  more  than  half  of  them  have 
been  constructed  since  World  War  II.  The 
preparation  of  nearly  2 million  teachers 
has  risen  from  an  average  of  less  than  a 
high  school  diploma  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  to  an  average  of  5 years  of  higher 
education  by  1968.  Educational  oppor- 
tunities for  44  million  children  in  public 
school  districts  have  extended  in  scope 
from  free  prekindergarten  classes  to  jun- 
ior college  instruction  and  in  depth  to  ad- 
vanced courses  in  electronics,  calculus,  the 
sciences,  humanities,  and  the  arts.  Reme- 
dial work  is  available  for  many  students, 
but  gaps  still  remain  in  our  efforts  to 
equalize  educational  opportunities  in  the 
cities  and  rural  areas.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  this  century  foretell  that  edu- 
cation will  continue  to  improve  its  scope 
and  quality  in  terms  of  its  goals. 

Curricular  Development 

Leadership  in  curriculum  development  be- 
fore 1900  came  primarily  from  state-level 
leaders,  such  as  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Bar- 
nard, William  T.  Harris,  and  Ella  Flagg 
Young,  and  the  noimal  schools  and  teach- 
ers colleges  they  founded.  Soon  after  1900 
some  academic  leaders  in  universities  be- 
gan to  show  more  interest,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  secondary  schools.  Legislatures 
since  then  have  responded  to  changing  de- 


mands by  making  normal  schools 
successively  teachers  colleges,  state  col- 
leges, and  even  universities.  At  present,  all 
but  a few  of  the  public  and  private  de- 
gree-granting institutions  are  interested  in 
teacher  preparation  and  in  the  curriculums 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  scope  of  instruction  in  most 
states  has  followed  course  offerings  similar 
to  those  authorized  by  law  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1915: 

Orthography,  reading,  writing,  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, arithmetic,  drawing,  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, and  good  behavior,  bookkeeping, 
algebra,  geometry,  one  or  more  foreign 
languages,  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking, 
vocal  music,  physical  training,  civil  gov- 
ernment, ethics,  thrift,  and  such  other 
subjects  as  the  school  committee  may 
determine  may  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools  (20). 

Later  laws  required  that  special  in- 
struction must  be  given  on  alcoholic  drinks 
and  narcotics,  tuberculosis,  and  first  aid. 
Spelling  and  shopwork  were  noticeable  ad- 
ditions in  school  laws  for  New  York.  Ohio 
expressly  provided  for  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  political  or  mental  science,  Eng- 
lish and  American  literature.  Civics, 
patriotism,  and  other  virtues  were  listed. 
Science  and  business  education  were  no- 
ticeably omitted. 

In  1968,  thousands  of  courses  were 
taught  in  the  public  secondary  schools 
without  specific  legal  authority,  many  no 
doubt  variations  of  nomenclature  for  simi- 
lar content.  Many  of  the  states  have  stat- 
utes requiring  the  teaching  of  the  ill  effects 
ot  alcohol  and  narcotics — 43;  U.S.  Consti- 
tution— 28;  physical  education — 25;  U.S. 
history — 23;  physiology  and  hygiene — 22; 
geography — 21;  and  reading  and  spelling 
— 20.  Ten  states  require  more  than  20 
subjects  in  their  statutes.  Iowa,  California, 
Indiana,  and  Massachusetts  prescribe  more 
than  30  subjects.  Some  states  continue  to 
retain  subjects  devoted  to  the  moral  and 
behavioral  well-being  of  society.  These  and 
such  fields  as  teaching  about  alcohol  and 
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narcotics  are  so  vaguely  defined  in  content 
and  time  to  be  spent  that  they  have  be- 
come partially  or  totally  disregarded  in 
practice. 

The  state  legislatures  have  the  power 
to  mandate  the  course  requirements  and 
content  of  education,  but  the  evidence 
shows  sporadic  action,  antiquated  require- 
ments, and  usually  incomplete  curriculums 
of  poor  quality.  Even  a casual  survey  of 
what  legislatures  have  prescribed,  often  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  indicates  that  the 
appropriate  function  of  the  legislature  is  to 
lay  out  general  purposes  and  levels  of  sup- 
port for  education,  leaving  the  methods  of 
achieving  them  largely  to  professionals  pre- 
pared for  teaching  and  the  operation  of 
schools. 

Textbooks 

Textbooks  were  the  dominant  instructional 
tools  throughout  most  of  the  century.  Most 
teachers  and  students  in  the  earlier  decades 
of  this  century  slavishly  followed  written 
textbooks,  word  by  word.  In  1904,  some 
states,  such  as  California  and  Missouri, 
forbade  the  use  of  any  books  other  than 
uniform  textbooks  prescribed  by  the 
state  (21).  In  New  York,  a penalty  of  $50 
to  $100  was  assessed  for  superseding  the 
textbooks  adopted  by  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation. In  other  states,  the  chief  state 
school  officer  prepared  a list  of  textbooks. 
Local  boards  of  education  in  24  states 
were  specifically  required  by  legislatures  to 
adopt  textbooks,  and  9 other  states  left  the 
field  open  to  local  school  agencies  by  fail- 
ing to  provide  for  any  authority.  The  re- 
maining 13  states  expressly  authorized 
statewide  adoption  of  textbooks. 

In  the  absence  of  constitutional  or 
statutory  authority  io  select  textbooks  used 
in  public  schools,  a Montana  court  held 
that  the  local  school  board  may  designate 
the  textbooks  to  be  used  under  its  general 
powers  to  conduct  and  manage  schools  (22). 
A Missouri  court  held  ihat  failure  of 
proper  authorities  to  select  and  adopt  spe- 
cific textbooks  permits  teachers  to  desig- 
nate the  textbooks  to  be  used  in  their 
classes  (23). 


Where  the  Indiana  Constitution  ex- 
pressly authorized  the  Legislature  to 
provide  by  law  for  a general  and  uniform 
system  of  common  schools,  the  Indiana  Su- 
preme Court  held  in  1889  that  the  Legisla- 
ture was  empowered  to  provide  for  a uni- 
form series  of  textbooks  throughout  the 
state  (24).  Ten  years  later  a Tennessee 
court  held  that  the  Legislature  had  the 
same  powers  without  an  express  constitu- 
tional mandate  (25). 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  a period 
of  rapid  innovation  and  multiplying 
sources  of  knowledge  that  our  forefathers 
in  South  Carolina  limited  the  frequency  of 
changing  textbooks  (26).  Even  obsolete 
materials  and  the  “suitableness,  nature,  ar- 
rangement and  general  fitness”  of  a book 
were  not  decisive  factors  in  changing  text- 
books more  often  in  West  Virginia  (27) . 

An  Illinois  court  held  in  1925  that 
authority  to  furnish  textbooks  free  to  chil- 
dren cannot  be  inferred,  but  must  be  found 
in  constitutional  or  statutory  provisions. 
Unless  there  was  a statutory  prohibition, 
establishment  of  free  education  was  held 
not  to  deprive  the  trustees  of  a school  of 
the  right  to  charge  the  cost  of  textbooks  to 
parents  able  to  pay  (28). 

State  legislatures  generally  permit  lo- 
cal purchase  of  textbooks  and  provide 
them  free  to  pupils  as  one  of  many  educa- 
tional services  eligible  for  state  financial 
support.  In  a few  instances,  the  state  pro- 
vides the  funds  or  purchases  the  textbooks 
directly.  By  1916,  legislatures  authorized 
free  textbooks  in  41  states,  and  all  48  pro- 
vided some  type  of  commission  or  authori- 
ty to  select  textbooks.  The  most  restrictive 
law  was  in  California,  where  it  was  a mis- 
demeanor for  a school  officer  or  teacher  to 
use  textbooks  other  than  those  prescribed 
by  proper  authority  (29). 

A constitutional  controversy  involving 
free  textbooks  to  children  in  private 
schools  reached  national  importance  when 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decided  the  case 
of  Cochran  v.  Board  of  Education  in 
1930  (30).  The  Court  validated  the  pur- 
chase of  books  with  public  funds  as  an  in- 
dividual benefit  to  children  attending 
parochial  schools.  This  case  evolved  from 
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a 1928  Louisiana  law  providing  free  text- 
books and  contemplating  that  the  same 
books  would  be  furnished  to  pupils  attend- 
ing public  and  private  schools.  The  act  was 
first  tested  in  the  Borden  case  in  1929  and 
was  found  not  in  violation  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
prohibiting  the  use  of  public  funds  for  sup- 
port of  private  or  sectarian  schools.  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  in  the  Cochran  case  and  quoted  the 
Louisiana  Supreme  Court  in  the  Borden 
case  as  follows: 

One  may  scan  the  acts  in  vain  to  as- 
certain where  any  money  is  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  school  books  for  the 
use  of  any  church,  private,  sectarian  or 
even  public  school.  The  appropriations 
were  made  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
purchasing  school  books  for  the  use  of 
school  children  of  the  state,  free  of  cost 
to  them.  It  was  for  their  benefit  and  the 
resulting  benefit  to  the  state  that  the  ap- 
propriations were  made.  True  these 
children  attend  some  school,  public  or 
private,  the  latter  sectarian  or  non-sec- 
tarian, and  that  the  books  are  to  be  fur- 
nished them  for  their  use,  free  of  cost 
whichever  they  attend.  The  schools  how- 
ever are  not  the  beneficiaries  of  these 
appropriations.  They  obtain  nothing 
from  them,  nor  are  they  relieved  of  a 
single  obligation  because  of  them.  The 
school  children  and  the  state  alone  are 
the  beneficiaries.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
sectarian  schools,  which  some  of  the 
children  attend,  instruct  their  pupils  in 
religion,  and  books  are  used  for  that 
purpose.  . . . Among  these  books,  natu- 
rally, none  is  to  be  expected,  adapted  to 
religious  instruction  (31). 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that — 

Viewing  the  statute  as  having  the  effect 
thus  attributed  to  it,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  taxing  power  of  the  state  is  ex- 
erted for  a public  purpose.  The  legisla- 
tion does  not  segregate  private  schools, 
or  their  pupils,  as  its  beneficiaries  or  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  any  matters  of 
exclusively  private  concern.  Its  interest 
is  education,  broadly;  its  method,  com- 


prehensive. Individual  interests  are  aided 
only  as  the  common  interest  is 
safeguarded  (32). 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  consider 
whether  the  plan  violated  the  prohibition 
of  establishment  of  religion  in  the  First 
Amendment  because  the  First  Amendment 
was  not.  made  applicable  to  the  states  until 
a decade  later  (33).  By  1968,  state  courts 
had  upheld  statutes  in  three  states  requir- 
ing that  free  secular  textbooks  be  supplied 
at  public  expense  to  private  schools,  and 
one  other  state  permitted  such  distribution. 
In  all,  three  states  permit  and  four  require 
that  free  textbooks  be  distributed  to  chil- 
dren attending  nonpublic  schools,  while  the 
courts  of  three  other  states  have  found  the 
distribution  of  textbooks  to  nonpublic 
school  childrer  a violation  of  their  state 
constitutions.  In  11  states,  opinions  of 
attorney  generals  prohibit  such  distribu- 
tions. 

Based  on  the  Cochran  decision,  a 
federal  law  currently  authorizes  funds  for 
library  materials  for  the  use  of  pupils  and 
teachers  in  private  schools  on  an  equitable 
basis  (34).  The  intent  of  the  law  was  to 
make  library  materials  available  to  public 
schools  and  through  them  to  children  in 
nonpublic  schools  on  a loan  basis.  Legal  ti- 
tle to  all  materials  is  vested  in  public 
school  districts.  In  Oklahoma  and  Kansas, 
because  the  state  and  local  educational 
agencies  were  considered  to  be  without  au- 
thority to  administer  the  program  for 
private  school  pupils  and  teachers,  special 
arrangements  with  agencies  outside  of  the 
state  departments  of  education  had  to  be 
made  to  distribute  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
children  attending  nonpublic  schools. 

This  federal  law  was  being  tested  in 
the  courts  as  it  began  the  third  year  of 
funding.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  accepted 
jurisdiction  of  a case  from  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  of  New  York  on  this  issue  late 
in  1967.  The  question  on  appeal  was  the 
lack  of  standing  of  citizens  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion to  prevent  the  use  of  federal  funds  for 
benefits  for  private  school  pupils  and 
teachers  under  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  The  1923  case  of  Froth- 
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ingham  v.  Mellon  (35)  had  held  that 
neither  a state  nor  an  individual  taxpayer 
was  entitled  to  a remedy  La  the  courts 
against  an  alleged  unconstitutional  appro- 
priation of  federal  funds.  On  June  10, 
1968,  the  Supreme  Court  held,  in  a case 
from  New  York  appealed  on  pleadings 
alone  without  testimony  in  the  lower  court, 
that  textbooks  loaned  to  private  school  pu- 
pils at  public  expense  did  not  violate  the 
Establishment  Clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  (36).  On  the 
same  day,  the  Court  decided  in  another 
case  that  federal  taxpayers  have  standing 
to  sue  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  similar 
First  Amendment  cases  (37).  Other  deci- 
sions will  undoubtedly  follow  on  this  issue 
as  additional  cases  involving  different  fac- 
tual situations  are  brought  before  the 
courts. 

In  1940,  the  Mississippi  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  authority  of  the  State 
Textbook  Board  to  lend  uniform  textbooks 
to  children  in  public  schools  “and  in  all 
other  schools  located  in  the  state  which 
maintain  educational  standards  established 
by  the  state  department  of  education”  (38). 

In  1931,  the  Oregon  Legislature  passed 
a law  permitting  the  state  to  purchase 
textbooks  for  elementary  school  children 
and  to  lend  them  to  private  schools.  When 
study  guides  prepared  by  the  Archdiocese 
of  Portland  illustrated  how  the  secular 
textbooks  could  be  used  to  teach  religious 
concepts,  an  Oregon  court  ruled  in  1961 
that  the  Archdiocese  went  beyond  the  prin- 
ciples established  in  the  Cochran  case  and 
that  the  distribution  of  free  textbooks  to 
parochial  schools  was  “for  the  benefit  of 
religious  institutions”  and  thus  violated  the 
state  Constitution.  The  court  further  rea- 
soned that  this  was  not  a denial  of  equal 
protection  to  children  attending  parochial 
schools  (39). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  South  Dakota 
held  in  1943  that  a statute  authorizing  the 
distribution  of  free  textbooks  to  pupils  of  a 
school  district  does  not  permit  the  issuance 
of  free  textbooks  to  children  attending  pri- 
vate, sectarian,  or  parochial  schools  (40). 

A Kentucky  statute  prohibits  public 
school  officials  from  selling  textbooks  to 


private  schools.  California,  however,  ex- 
pressly authorizes  the  State  Department  of 
Education  to  sell  textbooks  at  cost  to  pri- 
vate schools,  individuals,  or  dealers  under 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Many  states  continue  to  follow  strict 
constitutions  forbidding  the  use  of  any 
public  funds  for  sectarian  schools,  particu- 
larly those  entering  the  Union  after  the 
introduction  of  the  proposed  Blaine 
Amendment  in  the  U.S.  Congress — about 
1870  (41). 

Libraries 

Express  constitutional  authority  to  estab- 
lish libraries  cannot  be  found  in  any  state. 
Publicly  supported  libraries  have  an  impor- 
tant role  in  education,  and  when  local  and 
state  boards  of  education  provided  libraries 
in  schools  this  was  another  example  of 
leadership  preceding  statutory  enactments. 
Every  state  has  established  a number  of 
special  libraries  for  educational,  cultural, 
and  recreational  interests.  State  laws  and 
regulations  provide  the  foundation,  sup- 
port, and  operating  conditions  of  publicly 
supported  libraries  in  municipalities  and 
schools.  No  two  states  seem  to  have  estab- 
lished and  operated  libraries  identically, 
but  many  common  objectives  are  evident. 

Each  state  provides  for  four  major 
programs:  (1)  local  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  libraries,  (2)  college  and 
university  libraries,  (3)  public  libraries, 
and  (4)  state  governmental  libraries.  For 
public  libraries  and  state  government  li- 
braries, legislatures  created  governing 
boards  expressly  to  establish  policies  and 
to  assume  responsibilities  for  their  continu- 
ing operations.  For  school,  college,  and 
university  libraries,  the  educational  author- 
ity was  assumed  by  local  officials  from 
general  authority  to  conduct  educational 
programs. 

State  legislatures  have  assigned  re- 
sponsibilities for  public  school  libraries  at 
the  state  level  to  state  boards  of  education 
or  state  library  commissions.  In  each  struc- 
ture, the  duties  are  similar.  A comprehen- 
sive list  of  legally  authorized  responsibilities 
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was  presented  in  a publication  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  in  1956  as  follows: 

1.  To  supervise  a statewide  system  of  li- 
braries which  are  operated  by  individ- 
ual governing  boards 

2.  To  establish  rules,  regulations,  and 
standards  for  the  conduct  of  the  sys- 
tem of  libraries  within  the  framework 
prescribed  by  the  law 

3.  To  prescribe  statewide  accounting  and 
reporting  procedures 

4.  To  require  reports  from  the  libraries 
within  the  system 

5.  To  approve  budgets  of  institutions 
within  the  system  [applies  chiefly  to 
regulatory  boards  for  state-level 
institutions] 

6.  To  provide  consultative  and  advisory 
services  to  the  governing  boards  of  the 
libraries  and  their  staffs 

7.  To  disseminate  information  on  desira- 
ble practices  to  the  governing  boards 
of  libraries  and  their  staffs 

8.  To  conduct  and  stimulate  research  and 
studies  pertinent  to  the  state  program 
of  publicly  supported  libraries 

9.  To  initiate  and  conduct  in-service 
training  programs  in  library  manage- 
ment for  governing  boards  and  their 
staffs 

10.  To  coordinate  the  library  work  of  the 
several  governing  boards  under  their 
general  supervision 

11.  To  employ  a chief  executive  officer  to 
carry  out  the  policies  adopted  by  the 
board 

12.  To  employ  staff  members,  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  its  chief  executive 
officer  (42). 

Libraries  in  Public  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools.  In  1900,  only  one  of 
every  four  schools  constructed  had  a 
library  (43).  An  Arkansas  case  in  1932 
held  that  authority  conferred  on  local 
school  organizations  to  borrow  money  may 
be  exercised  only  for  the  purposes  which 
are  properly  within  the  meaning  of  consti- 
tutional and  statutory  provisions  (44). 
State  boards  of  education  relied  upon  their 
general  authority  in  recommending  estab- 


lishment of  libraries  in  schools.  An  Ar- 
kansas court  in  1941  sustained  such  rec- 
ommendations on  the  ground  that  libraries 
constitute  a proper  purpose  for  which  a 
school  organization  could  borrow  money 
under  its  general  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory authority  (45).  In  1968,  nearly  every 
newly  constructed  school  had  a library.  In 
addition,  many  older  school  buildings  are 
being  renovated  and  modernized  to  in- 
clude library  facilities. 

The  broad  reading  of  statutory  au- 
thority by  educational  leaders  to  provide 
libraries  without  specific  authority  was  for- 
tunate. The  modern  library  has  now 
reached  the  electronic  age.  Audiovisual 
materials  and  equipment  supplement  the 
reading  materials  which  comprised  all  the 
materials  of  a library  constructed  prior  to 
1950.  From  the  judicial  approval  of 
“apparatus”  (46)  as  a proper  educational 
expenditure,  the  modern  library  has  ex- 
panded to  include  TV,  study  carrels,  copy- 
ing machines,  dial  access  to  audio  tapes, 
video  tapes,  books,  periodicals,  and  yes- 
terday’s lecture  for  the  absentee.  Compu- 
ter terminals,  programed  learning  ma- 
chines, light  pens,  and  talking-video  type- 
writers are  also  in  the  ultramodern  facili- 
ties. In  addition  to  the  familiar  reading 
tables,  there  are  browsing  areas,  lounge 
facilities,  discussion  and  conference  rooms, 
and  a substantial  number  of  study  carrels 
for  individual  learning. 

Constitutions  are  silent  on  library  fa- 
cilities, but  authority  for  including  libraries 
in  public  schools  is  now  sufficiently  accept- 
ed to  be  unquestioned.  There  is  a question 
in  some  states  on  the  dual  use  of  public 
and  school  libraries.  Statutes  in  some  states 
restrict  the  use  of  state  funds  to  the  con- 
struction of  libraries  for  school  use  solely 
and  expressly. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  statu- 
tory authority  does  not  provide  for  the  use 
of  state  school  funds  to  construct  any 
space  not  specifically  used  for  a school 
purpose.  A community  facility,  adult  pub- 
lic library  in  an  elementary  school,  and 
spaces  for  day  care  centers  are  not  express- 
ly authorized.  The  statute  in  Massachusetts 
is  an  example  of  an  overly  explicit  statute. 
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Ideally,  the  legislative  act  would  be  more 
effective  and  flexible  if  the  statute  author- 
ized the  construction  of  schools  and  then 
allowed  the  board  of  education  to  make 
specific  rules  and  regulations  for  the  spaces. 
Regulations  of  a board  are  more  responsive 
to  change  than  the  legislative  process. 

College  and  University  Libraries.  Many 
early  public  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
states  were  part  of  the  state  department  of 
education.  The  trend  in  the  early  decades 
of  this  century  was  toward  independence, 
with  separate  boards  of  trustees  for  higher 
education.  More  recent  federal  legislation 
has  resulted  in  statewide  higher  educational 
planning  commissions  in  regard  to  physical 
facilities  similar  to  the  established  state 
boards  of  education  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Legislatures  have 
placed  libraries  for  public  institutions  of 
higher  education  under  the  control  of 
boards  of  trustees  and  presidents  of  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Public  Libraries.  The  first  public  library 
extension  agency  was  legally  authorized  by 
Massachusetts  in  1890.  By  1900,  there 
were  15  states  with  similar  services,  and  by 
1910  there  were  34  states  providing  public 
library  extension  agencies  to  serve  local 
public  libraries.  The  gap  between  actual 
and  adequate  service  has  been  vast.  Public 
library  services  have  recently  received 
much  needed  support  from  a number  of 
federal  enactments. 

State  Governmental  Libraries.  Library 
services  for  the  personnel  of  state  govern- 
ments grew  from  a total  staff  of  177  per- 
sons in  1900  to  over  9,500  in  1950,  for 
servicing  nearly  a million  state  officers  and 
employees.  Since  then,  staff  members  have 
continued  to  increase  to  well  over  15,000 
employees.  State  governmental  libraries 
provide  the  following  important  services: 
(a)  general  state  library,  (b)  law  library, 
(c)  legislative  references,  (d)  state  ar- 
chives, (e)  state  history.  The  necessity  for 
such  services  is  readily  apparent  to  legisla- 
tors, and  the  rapid  growth  of  these  services 


in  the  last  20  years  was  essential  and  un 
derstandable. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND 
RIGHTS  OF  TEACHERS 

The  following  section  on  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  teachers  is  primarily  of  interest 
as  legal  background  and  historical  develop- 
ment rather  than  as  current  law  and  mod- 
ern practices.  It  should  be  read  in  histori- 
cal perspective  to  show  the  meager 
beginnings  and  amazing  progress  of  public 
education  since  1900.  Social  and  economic 
changes  are  clearly  reflected,  e.g.,  married 
women  could  not  teach  at  all  in  many  local 
school  systems  in  the  earlier  decades,  but 
later  their  equality  with  men  in  teaching 
(although  it  suffered  setbacks  in  times  of 
economic  depression)  made  exceptional 
gains  in  wartime  or  other  periods  of  teach- 
er shortage.  Organized  and  militant  teach- 
ers have  moved  rapidly  into  collective  bar- 
gaining in  regard  to  salaries  and  working 
conditions  since  1960,  after  decades  of 
slow  and  irregular  movement  toward  such 
status.  The  concluding  pages  of  this  dis- 
cussion indicate  some  of  these  changes. 

Teacher  Certification 

The  state  legislature  has  the  constitutional 
duty  to  establish  and  maintain  a system  of 
public  schools,  including  the  power  to  set 
up  qualifications  for  teachers.  It  usually 
delegates  much  of  this  responsibility  to  the 
state  department  of  education.  Generally, 
the  qualifications  for  teaching  and  other 
educational  positions  are  prescribed  by  (a) 
statutes,  (b)  rules  and  regulations  of  state 
boards  of  education,  (c)  administrative 
guidelines  at  the  state  level,  (d)  policies  of 
boards  of  education,  and  (e)  administra- 
tors at  the  local  level.  Except  for  the 
legislature  and,  in  limited  ways,  the  courts, 
none  of  the  state  or  local  agencies  or  ad- 
ministrators may  increase  or  decrease  the 
constitutional  or  statutory  requirements. 
Where  the  statutes  are  silent,  however, 
each  level  of  delegated  legal  responsibilities 
for  employees  may  prescribe  employment 
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conditions  within  the  reasonable  limits  per- 
mitted by  general  law. 

Ordinarily,  a teaching  license  or  cer- 
tificate of  qualification  is  not  a constitutional 
right  or  a contract  (47),  but  only  a privilege 
(48)  to  be  exercised  under  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  constituted  authorities  for 
conducting  the  schools.  Possession  of  the 
appropriate  license  is  a prerequisite  of  em- 
ployment in  public  education  that  can  be 
waived  only  in  extenuating  circumstances. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  only 
California  and  Utah  required  a degree 
from  a 4-year  college  for  teachers  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  By  1920,  only  eight  states 
had  joined  the  leaders.  In  1930,  California 
became  the  first  state  to  require  a degree 
for  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  Table  3 
shows  the  progress  of  states  requiring  the 
bachelor’s  degree  to  teach  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

Table  3— NUMBER  OF  STATES  RE- 
QUIRING A DEGREE  TO 
TEACH  IN  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Year 

Elementary 

Secondary 

1900 

0 

2 

1920 

0 

10 

1940 

10 

40 

1965 

45 

50 

At  present,  states  usually  specify  per- 
sonal requirements  for  age,  health,  loyalty 
oaths,  citizenship,  number  of  credits  in  spe- 
cific areas  of  specialization,  and  student 
teaching  experience.  Some  also  have  spe- 
cial requirements,  such  as  a course  in  the 
history  of  the  state. 

There  is  a persistent  trend  among  the 
states  to  reduce  the  certification  require- 
ments and  to  make  them  more  general. 
Legislatures  have  joined  in  this  trend. 
Many  states  approve  institutional  programs 
of  preparation,  and  some  accredit  the  insti- 
tutions themselves  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers.  The  graduates  apply  individually 
for  certificates  to  teach.  In  almost  every 


state,  institutions  of  higher  education  pre- 
paring teachers  or  conducting  specific  pro- 
grams of  teacher  preparation  are  approved 
by  state  boards  of  education  with  or  with- 
out specific  legislative  authority.  Delaware 
is  a state  with  a typical  statute  for  certifica- 
tion: 

The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  qualifications  and  certification  of 
teachers  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  (49). 

Other  significant  requirements  appear- 
ing more  frequently  in  statutes  include  a 
fifth  year  of  graduate  work,  a master’s  de- 
gree after  a period  of  probationary  teach- 
ing, use  of  a national  examination  of  teach- 
ers, accreditation  of  colleges,  or  prepara- 
tion in  a special  subject  field  for  teachers 
in  elementary  grades. 

In  1968,  there  still  remained  about 
80,000  teachers  without  regular  state  cer- 
tificates to  teach,  v/hich  represents  about  5 
percent  of  the  teaching  force.  Significant 
increases  in  the  number  of  teachers  with 
college  degrees  are  evident,  perhaps  as 
many  as  1.7  million  more  than  the  number 
with  degrees  in  1900,  when  most  teachers 
were  not  graduates  from  4-year  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

Cooperative  relationships  among  state 
departments  of  education,  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  voluntary  national  accredit- 
ing agencies  have  existed  for  many  years. 
More  recently,  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion have  become  closely  associated  with 
the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education  (AACTE)  and  directly 
involved  in  the  program  of  accreditation  by 
the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education  (NCATE).  State  direc- 
tors of  teacher  education  and  certification, 
with  the  assistance  of  NCATE,  have  devel- 
oped comprehensive  minimal  standards 
for  institutions  of  teacher  education. 
Applica.ion  of  these  standards  has  led  to 
greatly  increased  quality  of  staff  members, 
better  working  conditions  and  facilities  in 
institutions  preparing  teachers.  In  a com- 
petitive market  for  quality  staff,  legislative 
enactments,  financial  authorizations,  and 
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appropriations  are  important  to  further 
quality  in  teacher  education.  There  is  in- 


elected  office  in  the  state  legislature  while 
remaining  a teacher. 


creasing  willingness  among  state  depart- 
ments of  education  to  recognize  the 
professional  approval  of  accrediting  agen- 
cies as  the  basis  for  the  exercise  of  .the  le- 
gal authority  of  the  state  in  certification  of 
teachers. 

Armstrong  and  Stinnett  have  traced 
the  progress  of  certification  laws  in  each 
state  for  several  decades.  Their  latest  man- 
ual was  published  in  1967  (50).  State 
legislatures  consistently  delegate  authority 
to  departments  of  education  and  boards  of 
education  to  establish  requirements  or 
standards  for  obtaining  certificates  to 
teach,  to  issue  certificates,  and  to  establish 
procedures  with  the  protection  of  “due 
process”  to  revoke  certificates.  In  turn,  leg- 
islatures also  have  given  local  boards  cer- 
tain authority  to  employ  teachers,  apply  for 
emergency  certificates,  and  to  dismiss 
teachers. 

Employment  Conditions 

In  this  area,  case  law  has  contributed  to  an 
understanding  of  the  statutes  in  many 
states.  Where  statutory  enactments  are  sim- 
ilar, case  laws  cited  in  one  state  may  carry 
some  weight  at  a hearing  in  another  state. 
Statutes  with  only  slightly  different  word- 
ing, however,  most  often  mean  that  the 
out-of-state  case  represents  only  general  in- 
formation for  the  hearing  tribunal.  The  fol- 
lowing cases  do  represent  some  generally 
accepted  principles  of  law  applicable  to 
teacher  certification  requirements  in  the 
states  in  which  the  cases  arose. 

Teachers  are  employees  hired  by  a 
state  agency — a school  district — which  in 
a technical  sense  has  closer  legal  proxima- 
tion  to  the  state  than  to  the  community 
which  it  serves.  A court  in  Oregon  ruled 
that  teachers  “serve  the  State  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  sovereign  powers  as  mandated 
by  Article  VIII,  Section  3 of  the  Oregon 
Constitution”  (51).  Teachers  are  not  pub- 
lic officers  but  employees  of  the  board  of 
education;  consequently,  in  this  case  a 
teacher  was  allowed  to  hold  a publicly 


Local  boards  of  education  cannot  le- 
gally employ  a teacher  who  does  not  pos- 
sess the  certificate  required  by  the  state.  In 
Pennsylvania,  a board  “may  require,  how- 
ever, any  additional  qualifications  that  are 
reasonable”  (52).  In  this  case,  a board  of 
education  required  male  sex  as  one  qualifi- 
cation for  a principal  of  an  evening  school 
in  mechanics.  In  was  upheld  in  1898  as  a 
valid  additional  qualification.  Today,  dis- 
crimination because  of  sex  would  violate 
federal  and  state  laws,  but  most  evening 
school  students  in  mechanics  are  probably 
men  for  reasons  other  than  discrimination. 

Tenure  and  Contract.  The  majority  rule  is 
that  a statute  providing  for  tenure  of  teach- 
ers does  not  create  a contract  between  the 
state  and  a teacher  (53).  A teacher  with 
permanent  tenure  in  Wisconsin  was  retired 
at  the  age  of  compulsory  retirement,  and  it 
was  found  that  this  did  not  impair  the  con- 
tract clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  Arti- 
cle I,  Section  10,  which  forbids  states  from 
passing  laws  “impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts”  (54). 

Rules  and  Regulations  or  Policies  of  the 
Board.  The  board  of  education  has  author- 
ity to  make  bylaws,  ordinances,  rules  and 
regulations,  or  policies  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  educational  purpose.  Since  the  lead- 
ing case  of  Dees  v.  Board  of  Education 
(55),  courts  have  held  that  a board  can 
make  its  own  reasonable  rules  in  education. 
In  this  Michigan  decision  in  1906,  the  board 
reserved  the  right  in  its  rules  and  regulations 
to  remove  teachers  at  will  with  the  follow- 
ing provision: 

The  conditions  of  appointment  are  that 
you  are  subject  to  assignment  or  transfer 
at  the  discretion  of  the  board;  to  dis- 
missal upon  thirty  days’  notice  or  at  any 
time  for  willful  violation  of  any  rule  of 
the  board. 

A Kansas  court  held  in  1896  that  a 
board  of  education  has  no  authority  to  dis- 
miss a teacher  at  will  even  if  it  reserves  to 
itself  such  power  (56) : 
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What  then  is  the  construction  to  be  giv- 
en to  the  words,  “unless  sooner  removed 
by  vote  of  the  board  . . . ?”  There  is  no 
statute  which  prescribes  the  cause  for 
which  the  board  of  education  of  a city  of 
the  second  class  may  remove  a teacher. 
Neither  is  there  any  rule  or  regulation 
prescribed  by  this  board  in  which  such 
causes  are  enumerated  except  for  suffi- 
cient cause. 

When  a teacher  entered  into  a 
contract  in  Missouri  in  1884,  she  agreed 
by  implication  to  obey  all  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  board  of 
education  (57).  In  Indiana  in  1941,  a 
teacher  also  agreed  to  obey  subsequent 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  at  a later 
date  (58). 

Teaching  Skill.  Teachers  agree  in  accepting 
employment,  sometimes  expressly  or  other- 
wise by  implication,  that  they  will  bring  to 
their  work  a reasonable  degree  of  teaching 
skill.  In  the  1873  case  of  City  of  Cravv- 
fordsville  v.  Hays  (59),  an  Indiana  court 
said: 

Now  if  a teacher,  although  he  has  been 
employed  for  a definite  length  of  time, 
proves  to  be  incompetent,  and  unable  to 
teach  the  branches  of  instruction  he  has 
been  employed  to  teach,  either  from 
lack  of  learning,  or  from  utter  want  of 
capacity  to  impart  his  learning  to  others; 
or  if  he  in  any  other  respect  fails  to  per- 
form the  obligations  resting  upon  him  as 
such  teacher,  whether  arising  from 
express  terms  of  his  contract  or  by  nec- 
essary implication,  he  has  broken  his 
agreement  on  his  part,  and  the  trustees 
are  clearly  authorized  to  dismiss  him 
from  such  employment. 

Reasons  for  Dismissal.  A school  board 
may  discontinue  the  employment  of  teach- 
ers on  tenure  for  reasons  of  economy  when 
there  is  a reduction  in  enrollment  of 
pupils  in  a district.  The  Minnesota  court 
said  clearly: 

Our  teachers  should  be  the  first  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  tenure  law  was  not  in- 
tended as  a guarantee  of  continuous  em- 


ployment . . . regardless  of  whether 
the  number  of  pupils  or  the  availability 
of  positions  justifies  their  continued  re- 
tention (60). 

In  Horasko  v.  School  District  (61), 
the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  held  that 
an  occasional  drink  of  beer,  serving  beer  to 
customers,  and  shaking  dice  with  custom- 
ers for  drinks  on  the  part  of  a woman 
teacher  constituted  behavior  which  was  the 
same  as  incompetency  since  she  conducts 
herself  so  as  to  forfeit  the  respect  of  the 
community.  Even  this  1939  case  seems 
somewhat  out  of  date  today,  when  the  per- 
sonal lives  of  teachers  are  not  closely 
supervised  by  school  boards  as  long  as 

their  professional  work  is  satisfactory. 

“The  principle  of  impartiality,  disin- 
terestedness and  fairness  on  the  part  of  a 
judge”  was  invoked  and  upheld  for  a 
Washington  superintendent  who  appealed  a 
decision  of  his  board  of  education  to  dis- 
charge him  in  1898.  He  contended  success- 
fully on  appeal  that  the  board  was 
disqualified  by  reason  of  bias  and 

prejudice  (62).  When  the  Massachusetts 
statute  provided  that  a teacher  may  be  dis- 
missed for  “cause  only,”  a teacher  was 
held  in  1924  to  be  entitled  to  notice  of  the 
charges  against  him  and  an  opportunity  to 
appear  with  counsel  in  his  own 

defense  (63). 

Some  courts  in  the  past  have  strictly 
interpreted  contract  provisions  for  dismis- 
sal, such  as  incompetency,  cruelty,  gross 
immorality,  neglect  of  business,  or  even 
marriage  (in  the  case  of  a female  teacher). 
The  board  of  education  may  dismiss  a 
teacher  on  tenure  who  violates  a rule.  In 
the  case  of  McQuaid  v.  State  (64),  the  In- 
diana Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  mar- 
riage of  a woman  teacher  may  be  cause  to 
terminate  her  contract.  Both  social  atti- 
tudes and  conditions  of  employment  have 
changed  since  this  1937  case  was  decided. 
Marital  prohibitions  are  seldom  if  ever  in 
force  today.  Modern  practices  are  far  more 
favorable  to  teachers.  The  procedures  nec- 
essary to  satisfy  the  constitutional  require- 
ments of  “due  process"  in  dismissal  of 
teachers  minimally  include  notice  of 
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charges,  a hearing,  and  a right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  legal  counsel. 

Pay  for  Unfair  Dismissal.  The  rulings  in 
educational  cases  follow  the  sound  legal 
principles  of  contracts  in  cases  where  a 
teacher  is  unfairly  dismissed,  and  whether 
a dismissal  is  valid  must  take  into  account 
the  constitutional  principle  of  “due  process 
of  law.”  A Minnesota  court  held  that  a 
teacher  dismissed  without  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a hearing  could  recover  the 
balance  on  her  contract  because  due  pro- 
cess was  lacking  (65). 

A teacher  who  has  been  illegally  dis- 
missed may  sue  the  school  district  for 
breach  of  contract,  but  she  cannot  recover 
from  members  of  the  board  of  education 
personally  unless  they  have  acted  mali- 
ciously or  in  bad  faith. 

In  Campbell  v.  Jones  (66),  a dis- 
missed teacher  brought  an  action  against 
an  individual  board  member.  The  Texas 
court  held  in  1954  that — 

To  hold  them  personally  liable  when 
they  were  guilty  of  no  wrong  whatso- 
ever, but  in  good  faith  were  trying  to 
comply  with  what  reasonably  appeared 
to  be  the  then  rulings  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent, would  be  to  impose  upon 
public  officials  charged  with  discretion- 
ary duties  personal  liability  for  mistaken 
judgment.  We  cannot  assent  to  that  doc- 
trine. 

Laws  for  Minimal  Salaries 

Minimal  salaries  and  statewide  inspections 
went  hand-in-hand  during  the  first  part  of 
the  century.  Later,  when  regulatory  inspec- 
tions for  standardization  declined  in  the 
states,  certification  of  teachers  and  minimal 
salaries  were  regarded  as  necessary  to  as- 
sure minimal  standards  of  competency. 
Statewide  minimal  salaries  were  intended 
to  attract  a higher  quality  of  teachers;  local 
school  authorities  previously  may  have 
sought  persons  who  would  accept  the  low- 
est salary.  In  a competitive  market  for 
quality  personnel,  a reasonable  minimal 
salary  assures  local  school  officials  and  tax- 


payers of  the  continuous  interest  of  the 
state  in  a supply  of  competent  teachers. 

In  1882,  the  Legislature  in  West  Vir- 
ginia adopted  a minimal  salary  for  teach- 
ers. Five  states  had  similar  laws  by  1915, 
15  states  by  1930,  and  34  by  1955.  This 
number  settled  to  31  states  with  laws  set- 
ting minimal  salaries  by  1960.  Five  ad- 
ditional states  have  allocations  for  teachers’ 
salaries  in  state  foundation  laws.  Under 
these  circumstances,  most  districts  in  a 
state  soon  exceed  the  statutory  minimal 
salary  to  gain  competitive  advantages  over 
neighboring  school  districts. 

Recent  legislation  shows  trends  to- 
ward including  more  detail  in  the  statutes 
for  minimal  salaries,  such  as  (a)  providing 
schedules  of  minimal  salaries  related  to 
numbers  of  years  of  experience,  (b)  speci- 
fying increases  for  master’s  degrees  and 
higher  levels  of  preparation  by  teachers, 
and  (c)  requiring  minimal  salaries  for  oth- 
er professional  educators,  i.e.,  superintend- 
ents, supervisors,  principals,  vocational 
teachers,  and  nurses. 

Collective  Negotiation 
for  Public  Employees 

The  effective  militant  postures  of  labor  un- 
ions during  the  middle  third  of  this  century 
have  expanded  into  the  field  of  education. 
Reluctantly,  teachers  have  learned  from 
the  history  of  labor.  Harsh  words,  rejec- 
tions, and  sanctions  have  given  way  to 
strikes,  elections  for  recognition,  contrac- 
tual agreements,  negotiation  rights, 
grievance  procedures,  arbitration,  media- 
tion, and  appeals  as  a new  vocabulary  for 
educators.  Throughout  most  of  this  cen- 
tury, teachers  have  assumed  the  role  of 
professionals.  Services  to  children  and  not 
salaries  were  uppermost  in  joint  discus- 
sions. Boards  of  education  and  finance 
committees  listened  politely  ore  evening 
each  year,  then  benevolently  conceded  to 
small  improvements.  Today,  the  negotia- 
tion meetings  between  teachers  and  the 
board  may  last  for  weeks  or  months.  The 
press  magnifies  the  negotiations  of  wages 
and  working  conditions,  and  the  teachers 
are  ready  to  use  threats  to  resign  and 
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strikes  to  obtain  improvements  in  working 
conditions. 

The  newest  form  of  legislative  action 
to  improve  salaries  for  professional  staff 
members  in  education  received  additional 
impetus  from  enactment  of  enabling  legis- 
lation for  collective  negotiations  between 
representatives  from  groups  of  public  em- 
ployees and  local  educational  agencies. 
About  one-third  of  the  states  require  local 
school  agencies  to  negotiate  with  represent- 
atives of  professional  and  nonprofessional 
employees.  Three  states — North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  Texas — prohibit  collective 
negotiation  with  labor  organizations  Some 
local  educational  agencies,  especially  in 
large  cities,  have  conducted  negotiations 
without  specific  legislation. 

Philadelphia  was  recognized  in  1937 
as  the  first  municipality  to  enter  into  bilat- 
eral agreements  with  labor  organizations 
for  public  employees.  This  recognition  of 
collective  public  employees  followed  the 
“New  Deal”  legislation  to  facditate  the  or- 
ganization of  private  employees  and  the 
Supreme  Court  rulings  to  uphold  the  right 
of  employees  to  organize  (67).  Federal 
legislation  throughout  the  first  third  of  this 
century  was  ineffective  as  attempts  were 
made  to  balance  the  power  between  large 
industrial  employers  and  employees,  to 
change  the  common  law  rules  of  the 
courts,  and  to  prevent  a conspiracy  to  raise 
wages.  Subsequent  federal  attempts  failed 
to  modify  the  early  labor  cases  which  pro- 
tected individual  property  rights  from 
collective  wage  agreements. 

In  1961,  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin 
authorized  local  municipal  employees,  in- 
cluding employees  of  a school  district,  to 
affiliate  with  and  to  be  represented  by  la- 
bor organizations  of  their  own  choice  in 
conferences  and  negotiations  with  their 
municipal  employers  on  questions  of  wa- 
ges, hours,  and  conditions  of  employment. 
The  Wisconsin  Employment  Relations 
Board  for  private  employees  was  empow- 
ered to  prevent  prohibited  practices,  to 
certify  bargaining  agents,  to  provide  me- 
diators, and  to  act  as  an  appeals  agency. 
A Wisconsin  court  upheld  the  statute 
and  ruled  that  the  Wisconsin  Education 


Association  is  a labor  organization  as  de- 
fined by  statutes  because  it  furnishes  advice 
and  guidance  to  local  affiliated  organiza- 
tions representing  teachers  in  negotiations 
with  school  boards  (68). 

The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890 
was  designed  to  limit  and  regulate  the 
harmful  effects  of  large  business  combina- 
tions, but  it  was  also  applied  to  labor  un- 
ions. The  Clayton  Act  (1914)  clearly  re- 
moved unions  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
anti-trust  laws,  but  it  was  not  until  1940 
and  after  the  Depression  that  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  intent  of  the  Clayton 
Act  (69).  The  Norris-LaGuardia  Act 
(1932)  also  attempted  to  assist  the  organi- 
zation of  labor.  It  removed  the  injunctive 
power  of  courts  and  allowed  unions  to 
strike,  to  use  nonemployees  to  picket,  and 
to  enforce  secondary  boycotts  or  sympathy 
strikes.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(1935)  further  encouraged — 

...  the  practice  and  procedure  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  by  protecting  the  ex- 
ercise by  workers  of  full  freedom  of 
association,  self-organization,  and  desig- 
nation of  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployment or  other  mutual  aid  or 
protection  (70). 

In  1930,  there  were  about  1,000  ex- 
pensive work  stoppages,  labor  riots,  and 
strikes.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  there 
were  nearly  3,000  strikes  a year,  and  in  the 
forties  the  annual  number  of  strikes  in- 
creased to  nearly  5,000,  notwithstanding 
the  necessity  to  produce  war  materials  in 
World  War  II.  Congress  reacted  to  public 
pressure  and  attempted  to  balance  the 
power  between  unions  and  management 
with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  (1947),  but  the 
number,  power,  and  effectiveness  of  strikes 
continued  almost  unabated. 

It  was  in  this  militant  era  that  the 
members  of  the  Norwalk  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation in  1946  refused  to  return  to  their 
teaching  duties  and  struck  against  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  unrestricted 
financial  powers  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Taxation  in  Norwalk.  The  teachers  as- 
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sociation  was  independent  of  any  national 
affiliation  at  that  time  and  became  the  first 
voluntary  association  of  educational  em- 
ployees to  sign  a contract  with  a board  of 
education  to  recognize  teachers  associa- 
tions as  a bargaining  agent  for  all  members 
and  cooperatively  to  define  working  condi- 
tions, to  establish  grievance  procedures, 
and  to  agree  upon  a salary  schedule.  All  of 
this  was  accomplished  without  express  stat- 
utory authority  to  contract,  but  within  a 
framework  of  annual  discussions  between 
teachers  associations  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  1951,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors 
in  Connecticut  upheld  the  Norwalk  teach- 
ers’ right  to  organize,  to  demand 
recognition,  and  to  bargain  collectively 
within  “legal  bounds.”  The  court  noted, 
however,  that  “the  strike  is  not  a permissi- 
ble method  of  enforcing  the  plantiffs’ 
[teachers’]  demands”  (71). 

The  Connecticut  Court  reasoned  that 
the  board  of  education  had  broad  statutory 
powers  to  manage  the  schools  and  could 
negotiate,  arbitrate,  and  mediate  provided 
it  did  not  “surrender  the  board’s  legal  dis- 
cretion,” act  contrary  to  law,  or  otherwise 
act  ultra  vires.  The  teachers,  however, 
were  not  allowed  to  use  the  administrative 
procedures  established  by  statute  for  in- 
dustrial disputes  before  the  State  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  or  the  State  La- 
bor Relations  Board.  Most  states  provide  a 
state  agency  to  regulate,  interpret,  and  to 
administer  labor  statutes.  Only  a few  states 
assign  this  responsibility  to  central  educa- 
tion agencies. 

Commissioner  Finis  E.  Engleman  and 
the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education 
prepared  policy  guidelines  for  mediation 
through  the  state  educational  agency  which 
established  the  precedent  for  a statute  en- 
acted nearly  15  years  later  to  utilize  educa- 
tional rather  than  state  labor  boards  to 
settle  education  disputes  in  Connecticut 
(72).  This  episode  in  the  history  of  collec- 
tive negotiation  was  written  without  ex- 
press statutory  authority  and  provided  a 
guideline  for  other  states.  Many  states  had 
enacted  legislation  for  compulsory  negotia- 
tion with  public  employees  by  1968,  and 


the  trend  toward  covering  this  field  in 
state  law  was  strong. 

The  law  in  each  state  differs,  but  gen- 
erally salaries,  hours,  and  working 
conditions  are  negotiable.  When  state  laws 
require  a minimal  number  of  days,  hours, 
or  conditions  of  work,  these  items  are  ne- 
gotiable only  after  the  state  minimums  a-e 
met  by  local  educational  programs.  The 
American  Bar  Association  has  studied  the 
early  educational  endeavors  in  collective 
negotiation  and  suggests  that  practices  and 
cases  from  private  negotiations  cannot  be 
transferred  en  masse  to  public  negotiations. 
At  present,  a pattern  for  negotiations  with 
public  employees  is  evolving.  Most  states 
provide  for  elections  to  determine  the  rep- 
resentative organization.  Only  California 
and  Washington  have  statutes  specifically 
allowing  for  professional  negotiation  of  ed- 
ucational objectives,  course  content,  text- 
books, and  instructional  materials.  Other 
important  differences  among  state  statutes 
are  evident;  for  example,  in  Massachusetts 
the  parties  are  compelled  to  meet  and  dis- 
cuss— but  the  statute  does  not  compel  the 
parties  to  draw  agreements.  Statutes  in  oth- 
er states  urge  the  parties  to  negotiate  in 
“good  faith”  or  “to  meet  and  confer.” 

For  many  years,  boards  of  education 
have  used  local  school  administrators  as 
“mediators”  in  conferring  with  members  of 
local  teachers  associations  on  salary  sched- 
ules; sick,  personal,  and  maternity  leave; 
retirement  plans;  group  insurances;  and 
other  benefits.  Seldom  have  teachers  dis- 
cussed the  most  important  working 
conditions — teaching  workload,  the  num- 
ber of  children  per  class,  and  other  policy 
questions. 

In  the  last  20  years,  critics  have  often 
assailed  the  public  schools,  demanding  ed- 
ucation of  the  highest  quality.  At  the  same 
time,  finance  boards  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion have  refused  to  approve  tax  funds  for 
newer  textbooks,  improved  teaching  mate- 
rials and  equipment,  services  of  supporting 
specialists,  adequate  instructional  spaces, 
and  salaries  that  would  attract  quality  col- 
lege graduates  and  experienced  teachers.  A 
Massachusetts  court  said  in  1936  that  “Fi- 
nal power  ...  is  vested  in  the  school 
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committee”  (73).  A Louisiana  court  ex- 
pressed the  same  thought  in  1946:  “School 
boards  have  almost  plenary  power  and  au- 
thority in  school  matters  and  educational 
affairs”  (74). 

The  plenary  powers  of  school  boards 
in  most  states,  however,  are  usually  subor- 
dinated to  some  extent  to  agencies  of 
general  government  in  final  decisions  on 
school  budgets  and  taxes  (75).  If  the  qual- 
ity of  education  is  questioned  on  grounds 
of  lack  of  financial  support,  the  ultimate 
source  of  blame  is  usually  the  state  legisla- 
ture. Numerous  citations  from  state  consti- 
tutions throughout  this  chapter  assign  the 
duty  of  providing  schools  to  the  legislature. 
Case  law  also  shows  that  the  courts  inter- 
pret broadly  the  legislative  duty  to  act. 
Legislatures  possess  plenary  powers  in  pro- 
viding public  education  for  their  citizens. 
A Kentucky  court  held  in  1874  that — 

The  power  to  establish  and  maintain 
systems  of  common  schools,  to  raise 
money  for  that  purpose  by  taxation,  and 
to  govern,  control,  and  regulate  such 
schools  when  established  is  one  of  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  federal  Constitution,  or 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  but  is  re- 
served to  the  states  respectively  or  to  the 
people  (76). 

A South  Dakota  court  held  in  1931 
that  the  people,  through  the  Legislature 
and  the  Constitution,  have  the  right  to  con- 
trol and  prescribe  the  limits  to  which  they 
will  go  in  supplying  education  at  public 
expense  (77).  Changes  have  been  made  in 
the  laws  and  are  being  made;  if  the  quality 
of  education  is  low  because  agencies  of 
general  government,  such  as  county  boards 
of  supervisors  or  town  or  city  councils,  ex- 
ercise power  to  reduce  school  board  budg- 
ets, the  Legislature  is  always  in  a position 
to  provide  fiscal  independence  for  the 
school  board. 

Competition  Among  Organizations 

Throughout  most  of  this  century,  most 
teachers  joined  “professional”  groups  at 
the  state  and  local  level  affiliated  with  the 


National  Education  Association  (NEA). 
Like  the  Norwalk  group,  splinter  associa- 
tions existed,  but  few  extended  beyond  lo- 
cal jurisdictions.  In  1960,  New  York  City 
had  nearly  100  splinter  associations  sepa- 
rated by  grade,  race,  religion,  borough,  and 
even  by  college  of  graduation.  One  group 
with  about  3,000  of  the  33,000  employees 
was  the  New  York  Teachers  Guild,  with  a 
charter  from  the  powerful  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  (AFL-CIO)  By  successful 
mergers  and  the  infusion  of  national  funds, 
the  AFL-CIO  affiliate,  the  United  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  with  5,000  members,  be- 
came a predominant  force  in  the  1961 
election  to  determine  the  bargaining  agent 
for  teachers  in  New  York  City.  Whrtn  ne- 
gotiations broke  down,  a one-day  strike 
caused  the  mayor  and  governor  to  inter- 
vene. The  tremendous  publicity  and  results 
of  the  union  in  New  York  City  and  in 
some  other  cities  have  led  to  increases  in 
the  national  membership  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  to  about  150,000 
in  1968. 

Since  1961,  NEA  has  moved  to  ap- 
prove contract  agreements  through  pro- 
fessional negotiations,  and  by  1968  had 
more  than  1 million  members.  Its  goals  for 
teacher  salaries  and  working  conditions  are 
almost  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the 
rival  AFT. 

Teacher  organizations  throughout  the 
nation  have  gained  new  strength  from  (a) 
the  national  labor  movement  in  ttys  cen- 
tury, (b)  the  current  NEA-AFT  rivalry, 
and  (c)  statutes  in  about  a third  of  the 
states  authorizing  negotiations.  The  1968 
agreement  between  the  United  Federation 
of  Teachers  in  New  York  City  and  the 
Board  of  Education  is  lengthy  and  contains 
21  articles  of  agreement  and  an  appendix 
for  salary  schedules.  The  preamble  is  en- 
titled “Program  for  Educational  Excel- 
lence.” Wages  and  hours  arc  included 
among  the  articles  of  agreement;  moreover, 
Article  IV,  on  working  conditions,  has  22 
detailed  subsections.  One  subsection  estab- 
lishes limits  on  the  number  of  pupils  in  a 
class.  Article  XVII  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  experimentation  with  new  meth- 
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°ds  and  contains  the  promises  of  each 
group  to  facilitate  experiments.  The  Mil- 
waukee agreement  engineered  with  the  as- 
sistance of  personnel  from  the  NEA  is 
equally  as  formidable  and  includes  a great 
increase  in  teaching  aides  to  relieve  class 
loads  and  eliminate  administrative  ineffi- 
ciencies. 

Further  experience  with  the  enabling 
statutes  will  provide  guidelines  for  future 
agreements  and  amendments.  The  laws  in 
most  states  place  the  state  educational 
agencies  on  the  sidelines.  This  may  be  tem- 
porary as  more  educational  working  condi- 
tions find  their  way  into  agreements  along 
with  salaries  and  other  items.  Dual  authori- 
ty has  led  to  some  minor  confusion  among 
state  agencies  for  labor  relations  and  edu- 
cation. Fortunately,  Congress  has  prohibit- 
ed federal  intervention  in  labor  relations, 
except  in  cases  involving  interstate  com- 
merce. Future  legislative  reactions  and 
amendments  may  be  more  important  than 
initial  action  in  this  complex  area  of  educa- 
tion and  labor  as  efforts  are  made  to  im- 
prove educational  laws,  quality  of  teachers, 
and  the  educational  programs  available. 
Positive  guidelines  for  future  policy  in  labor 
negotiations  tend  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the 
past.  Each  school  system  is  unique  and  is 
thus  far  relatively  free  to  prepare  its  own 
operational  procedures  within  the  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  state. 

Liability  for  Negligence 
in  Public  Education 

Colonial  America  inherited  and  borrowed 
many  rules  of  common  law  from  England. 
One  of  the  general  rules  of  the  common 
law  of  England  was  that  “the  King  could 
do  no  wrong,”  nor  could  he  be  sued  with- 
out his  consent.  At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
common  law  immunity  from  negligence 
continued  in  force  to  the  advantage  of 
states  and  their  political  subdivisions.  By 
1968,  however,  considerable  judicial  legis- 
lative authority  favoring  public  liability  be- 
came evident  among  the  states. 

As  applied  to  school  districts,  govern- 
mental immunity  meant,  for  instance,  that 
if  a pupil  in  a chemistry  class  received  per- 


manent injuries  because  his  teacher  had 
carelessly  mixed  the  wrong  chemicals,  the 
pupil  could  not  recover  damages  from  the 
school  district  to  compensate  for  the  legal 
wrong. 

The  Principle  of  Sovereign  Immunity. 
Making  a municipality  immune  to  liability 
in  tort  under  the  rule  of  sovereign  immuni- 
ty was  first  enunciated  in  England  in 
1788  (78).  As  the  rule  became  more  wide- 
ly accepted,  many  courts  feared  a multi- 
plicity of  suits  and  fraudulent  claims, 
reasoning  that  municipalities  would  not 
have  sufficient  furds  to  carry  out  their  nor- 
mal governmental  functions. 

The  common-law  rule  of  municipal 
tort  immunity  was  first  adopted  in  the 
United  States  by  Massachusetts  in 
1812  (79),  and  was  followed  almost  with- 
out exception  by  all  states  until  after  1900. 
Some  state  constitutions  prohibit  suits 
against  the  government;  others  permit  suits 
under  specific  conditions  or  are  silent  on 
this  matter. 

A teacher  or  other  governmental  em- 
ployee is  personally  liable  for  payment  of 
damages  and  proven  losses  because  of  his 
personal  acts  of  negligence,  even  when  the 
governmental  agency  that  employs  him  is 
immune.  Negligent  conduct  is  either — 

(a)  An  act  which  the  actor  as  a reason- 
able man  should  recognize  as  involving 
an  unreasonable  risk  of  causing  an  inva- 
sion of  an  interest  of  another,  or 

(b)  A failure  to  do  an  act  which  is  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  or  assistance 
of  another  and  which  the  actor  is  under 
a duty  to  do  (80). 

During  this  century,  the  law  for 
governmental  liability  has  been  gradually 
changing  in  the  states.  Beginning  in  1922, 
it  changed  in  New  York  for  school  dis- 
tricts; then  Connecticut  and  California 
courts  upset  common-law  precedent  (81). 
In  eight  other  states  (Arizona,  Florida,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Wisconsin),  the  courts  have 
rejected  common-law  immunity  and  award- 
ed damages  to  injured  plaintiffs  in  suits 
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against  school  districts.  In  10  states,  legis- 
latures have  enacted  laws  permitting  school 
systems  to  be  sued  (82).  In  1968,  children 
and  parents  in  15  states  had  standing  to 
sue,  in  addition  to  negligent  individuals, 
the  school  districts  by  which  they  were  em- 
ployed. In  addition,  Pennsylvania  and  Min- 
nesota permit  limited  court  actions  against 
governmental  agencies  for  tort  liability. 

More  than  20  states  have  opened  the 
door  to  suits  by  permitting  liability  insur- 
ance for  pupil  transportation.  The  trend  of 
current  cases  indicates  that  parents  and  in- 
jured children  will  no  longer  attack  com- 
mon-law precedent  head  on,  but  will  be 
guided  by  legal  counselors  to  sue  school 
districts  on  the  basis  of  “safe  place”  stat- 
utes or  protection  from  attractive  nuisance. 
The  absolute  rule  of  law  that  food  must  be 
unadulterated  may  destroy  governmental 
immunity  in  school  cafeterias.  Individual 
staff  members  may  be  held  liable  for  neg- 
ligence; school  administrators  for  the  neg- 
ligence of  employees  they  should  have 
known  to  be  incompetent  or  dangerous; 
doctors  and  nurses  for  malpractice;  and 
other  agents  of  school  districts  by  new  and 
ingenious  legal  approaches. 

In  the  late  1960’s,  the  law  of  tort  lia- 
bility is  in  a state  of  transition.  The  old 
rule  that  every  individual,  including  school 
employees,  is  liable  for  his  personal  negli- 
gence may  be  supplemented  or  modified  by 
“save  harmless”  clauses  intended  to  hold 
the  school  district  liable  when  negligence 
by  school  employees  causes  injury  to  inno- 
cent schoolchildren.  Courts  have  found 
ways  to  interpret  “save  harmless”  laws  as 
imposing  liability  either  directly  (83)  or 
indirectly  (84)  on  the  school  board. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

This  section  illustrates  the  place  of  the  law 
in  provision  and  operation  of  selected  ad- 
ministrative services  among  the  many  that 
are  necessary  for  the  support  of  effective 
public  education  of  broad  scope  for  many 
millions  of  pupils.  Public  financing  under- 
girds all  the  activities  of  schools,  but  the 
raising  and  use  of  tax  funds  is  primarily 


administrative  in  nature.  It  is  dealt  with  at 
the  end  of  this  section  to  give  priority  to 
services  directly  affecting  pupils  rather  than 
a general  administrative  service.  Other 
general  services,  such  as  the  provision  of 
school  facilities,  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  in 
connection  with  the  illustration  of  particu- 
lar legal  generalizations,  although  they 
would  also  be  relevant  here.  Other  pupil 
services,  such  as  health,  mental  health, 
school  social  work,  and  guidance,  produce 
legal  situations  of  their  own  but  cannot  be 
covered  in  detail  in  this  chapter. 

Compulsory  Attendance  Legislation 

In  1900,  the  education  of  the  average  per- 
son was  5.25  years,  and  the  average 
number  of  days  each  person  attended 
school  annually  was  fewer  than  100  (85). 
By  1965,  the  average  person  attended 
school  for  11.8  years,  and  the  average 
number  of  days  each  person  attended 
school  each  year  was  163  (86).  The  con- 
stitutions and  laws  of  the  states  provide  the 
legal  framework  under  which  this  phenom- 
enal growth  has  taken  place. 

Colonial  Massachusetts  in  1642  intro- 
duced the  first  compulsory  school  law 
when  it  passed  the  “old  deluder”  law  re- 
quiring towns  with  more  than  50  persons 
to  provide  a school.  As  a part  of  the  move- 
ment for  free  public  education,  Massachu- 
setts also  enacted  the  first  law  for 
compulsory  attendance  of  all  children  in 
1852. 

An  early  survey  by  the  U.S.  commis- 
sioner of  education  revealed  that  the  laws 
were  inadequately  enforced  in  1888  be- 
cause of  understaffed  departments  of  edu- 
cation, meager  legislative  appropriations, 
inadequate  school  facilities,  and  imprecise- 
ly drafted  laws  which  failed  to  provide 
penalties  (87).  By  1900,  school  officials 
reported  35  states  with  compulsory  attend- 
ance laws  (88),  but  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  State  Supreme  Court  of 
Washington  ruled  that  the  state  lacked  the 
statutory  authority  to  penalize  persons  vio- 
lating the  attendance  law  (89). 

By  1918,  all  states  had  enacted  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws.  Mississippi,  the 
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last  state  to  enact  a law,  joined  several 
other  states,  however,  to  remove  laws 
enforcing  compulsory  attendance  in  1955, 
following  the  decision  outlawing  racial  seg- 
regation in  public  schools.  In  Virginia,  the 
reaction  was  to  place  the  enforcement  of 
attendance  at  the  option  of  local  govern- 
ments. All  these  states  had  reenacted  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws  by  1968. 

Most  state  courts  upheld  compulsory 
attendance  laws.  In  State  v.  Bailey  (90),  a 
leading  decision  of  the  Indiana  Supreme 
Court  in  1901  upheld  the  power  of  the 
state  to  compel  attendance  in  school  and 
rejected  the  constitutional  argument  that 
such  lav/s  invaded  the  natural  rights  of  a 
parent  to  have  sole  custody  and  control  of 
his  child’s  education.  The  Court  held  that 
“One  of  the  most  important  natural  duties 
of  the  parent  is  his  obligation  to  educate 
his  child,  and  this  duty  he  owes  not  only  to 
the  child,  but  to  the  Commonwealth.”  The 
Court  relied  on  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tee of  education  when  it  insisted  that  no 
parent  could  deprive  his  child  of  the  ad- 
vantages “of  the  enlightened  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  education  enjoined  by 
the  Constitution  of  this  State.” 

The  courts  have  in  this  century  clari- 
fied some  of  the  laws  enforcing  compulsory 
attendance.  For  example,  the  goal  is  to 
have  the  child  educated,  but  not  necessari- 
ly in  any  particular  type  of  school.  A state 
cannot  require  a parent  to  send  his  child  to 
a public  school  because  this  violates  a con- 
stitutional right  and  liberty  of  parents  and 
guardians  to  direct  the  upbringing  of 
children  (91).  The  parental  right  to  con- 
trol the  education  of  their  children  outside 
the  public  schools,  however,  is  limited  to 
education  of  minimum  quality  required  by 
the  state  for  all  children.  Thus,  the  state 
may  require  that  private  schools  must  pro- 
vide a properly  qualified  teacher  and  ade- 
quate school  facilities,  without  which 
children  attending  private  school  may  not 
be  complying  with  attendance  laws  (92). 
Legislation  may  permit  a parent  to  teach 
his  child  provided  that  the  parent  meets 
state  requirements  for  certification  as  a 
teacher  (93). 

In  the  past  decade,  a number  of  cases 


on  social  and  educational  issues  related  to 
compulsory  attendance  in  connection  with 
civil  rights  have  reached  the  courts.  Deci- 
sions from  federal  courts  in  different  geo- 
graphical locations,  however,  are  not  al- 
ways consistent.  A Virginia  court  held  in 
1957  that  a Negro  parent  could  not  be 
prosecuted  for  refusing  to  send  his  child  to 
an  inferior  segregated  school  (94).  Yet  in 
New  Jersey  in  1965,  a parent  could  not  de- 
feat an  action  by  the  state  to  correct  a vio- 
lation of  the  compulsory  attendance  law 
when  a child  was  assigned  to  a racially  seg- 
regated school  (95). 

In  1965,  school  attendance  was 
required  in  most  states  for  ages  7 to  16; 
but  in  Ohio  and  Utah  the  range  was  from 
6 to  18,  which  almost  assures  12  years  of 
schooling  (96).  Labor  leaders  led  in  sup- 
porting enforcement  of  the  early  compulso- 
ry attendance  laws,  and  such  enforcement 
is  closely  related  to  enforcement  of  child 
labor  laws.  The  schools  often  have  been 
authorized  to  issue  work  permits  when  the 
welfare  of  pupils  in  the  upper  ranges  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  ages  appear  to 
make  exceptions  desirable.  Child  labor 
laws  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
the  federal  government  provide  the  neces- 
sary concomitant  laws  to  prevent  or  restrict 
employment  of  children  of  compulsory 
school  age. 

Present  state  laws  are  precisely  drafted 
and  include  many  of  (he  necessary  provi- 
sions for  effective  leadership  and  enforce- 
ment of  attendance  by  local  and  state 
educational  agencies,  as  inclusion  of  the 
following  topics  illustrates  (97): 

1 . Compulsory  age  span 

2.  Permissive  admission  age 

3.  Minimum  required  school  term 

4.  Minimum  attendance  required 

5.  Exemptions  from  attendance 

6.  Provisions  for  handicapped 

7.  Appointment  of  state  attendance 

officers 

8.  Duties  of  state  attendance  officers 

9.  Appointment  of  local  attendance 

officers 

10.  Duties  of  local  attendance  officers 

1 1 . Identifying  truants 
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12.  Adjudications  procedures 

13.  Penalties 

14.  Age  for  work  permits 

1 5.  Minimal  education  for  permits 

16.  Continuation  or  part-time  attendance 

17.  School  census  procedures 

1 8.  Census  for  handicapped 

State  departments  of  education  exer- 
cise leadership  in  the  enforcement  of 
attendance  laws  which  are  binding  upon 
parents  as  well  as  educational  authorities  at 
the  local  level.  The  combination  of  effec- 
tive laws,  increased  funding,  and  improve- 
ments in  educational  quality  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  phenomenal  develop- 
ment of  secondary  education  in  this 
century.  The  percentage  of  youths  of  ages 
14  to  17  years  attending  school  has  in- 
creased from  11  percent  in  1900  to  90  per- 
cent in  1 968. 

Transportation  Services 

About  1 7 million  children  were  transported 
to  and  from  school  in  1968,  an  increase  of 
16  million  since  1925,  when  most  pupil 
transportation  involved  small  rural  schools. 
With  the  improvement  of  highways  and 
motor  vehicles  by  1968,  transportation  is 
largely  to  consolidated  schools.  Safety  of 
pupils  cn  streets  and  highways  is  a major 
factor  in  the  transportation  to  school  of  40 
percent  of  all  elementary  and  secondary 
pupils.  No  state  constitution  specifically  re- 
fers to  transportation;  consequently,  state 
action  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
state  legislatures. 

Transportation  was  not  always 
thought  of  as  a necessarily  implied  function 
of  the  legislature.  In  1907,  an  Indiana  par- 
ent found  he  could  not  compel  the  school 
board  to  furnish  educational  facilities  for 
his  son  or  to  transport  him  to  a 
school  (98).  In  1910,  an  Illinois  court 
ruled  that — 

Issuing  of  orders  for  wagons  and  the 
hauling  of  children  and  paying  them  out 
of  the  money  in  the  building  fund  was  a 
misapplication  of  the  moneys  in  the 
funds.  . . . The  officers  of  the  school  dis- 
trict do  not  have  unlimited  power.  . . . 


The  directors  have  only  powers  which 
are  expressly  granted  them  and  such  im- 
plied powers  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  express  powers  delegated 
to  them  (99). 

In  the  earliest  cases,  statutes  in 
Arkansas  (100)  and  Iowa  (101)  were  up- 
held which  gave  powers  to  a consolidated 
district  to  transport  children  of  the  district. 
In  1930,  a Kansas  case  broke  with  tradi- 
tion and  allowed  a local  board  of  educa- 
tion without  specific  legislative  authority 
the  right  to  transport  a Negro  pupil  under 
an  act  creating  new  districts  for  community 
high  schools  (102).  Robert  R.  Hamilton, 
in  1938,  classified  state  statutes  on  pupil 
transportation  into  five  distinguishing 
types:  those  which — 

1.  Permit  transportation  by  local  boards  of 
education 

2.  Permit  transportation  in  consolidated 
districts  only 

3.  Mandate  transportation  in  some  dis- 
tricts and  permit  it  in  others 

4.  Mandate  transportation  for  some  dis- 
tricts with  no  provision  for  others 

5.  Permit  transportation  in  all  districts 
when  it  is  more  economical  to  transport 
pupils  than  maintain  schools  near  their 
homes  (103). 

Although  express  authorization  is 
generally  necessary  before  school  authori- 
ties may  provide  transportation,  the  power 
may  be  implied  from  general  authority  for 
compulsory  attendance  (104).  In  an  1894 
case,  however,  the  Illinois  court  held  that 
no  such  authority  to  transport  pupils  could 
be  implied  (105). 

Financial  support  of  pupil  transporta- 
tion was  prompted  by  the  popular  will  and 
implemented  through  state  and  local  edu- 
cational leadership.  School  transportation 
has  come  to  be  an  indispensible  service  for 
universal  quality  education  and,  in  many 
instances,  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
safety  of  children  under  machine-age  con- 
ditions of  highway  traffic. 

The  legal  basis  for  present  activities  in 
pupil  transportation  originates  from 
specific  statutory  authorizations  that  specif- 
ic services  be  provided  to  local  administra- 
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tive  units.  A summary  of  services  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  state  legislative 
enactments  provides  an  appropriate  check- 
list for  future  legislation.  State  departments 
are  required — 

1 . To  administer  state  funds  for  transpor- 
tation 

2.  To  establish  operating  rules  and  regu- 
lations 

3.  To  advise  or  consult  with  local 
educational  agencies 

4.  To  prescribe  records  and  reporting 
forms 

5.  To  publish  and  enforce  standard^  for 
buses  and  drivers 

6.  To  require  local  educational  agencies 
to  provide  transportation 

7.  To  train  bus  drivers 

8.  To  coordinate  inspection  of  school 
buses  with  other  state  agencies 

9.  To  act  as  an  administrative  board  of 
appeals 

10.  To  collect  and  disseminate  information 
on  pupil  transportation  (106). 

State  departments  of  education  vary 
in  assigning  personnel  to  work  on  pupil 
transportation  from  one  person  working 
part-time  to  more  than  40  persons  (107). 
As  this  service  has  broadened,  however, 
authorizations  have  tended  to  be  inferred 
from  general  statutory  provisions  or  to  be 
limited  only  by  rules  and  regulations  of 
state  and  local  educational  authorities. 
When  no  specific  statutory  authority  is  evi- 
dent, many  state  departments  of  education 
assume  responsibilities  and  exercise  leader- 
ship or  discretion  through  the  authoriza- 
tions implied  by  statutory  allocations  of 
funds  and  statutory  responsibility  for  ap- 
proval of  reports  from  local  educational 
agencies. 

Another  type  of  legal  authority  comes 
from  the  extremely  general  authorization 
“to  make  rules  and  regulations  necessary 
for  the  operation  of  public  schools.”  Dela- 
ware exercises  authority  from  this  type  of 
general  authorization  because  pupil  trans- 
portation to  schools  is  necessary  in  present 
land-use  patterns  and  public  housing  devel- 
opments. 


Public  Transportation  to  Nonpublic 
Schools.  The  courts  have  influenced  pupil 
transportation  by  determining  the  legal  and 
constitutional  validity  of  program  authori- 
zations by  legislatures,  state  departments  of 
education,  and  local  educational  agencies. 
Such  questions  arise  most  frequently  in 
furnishing  transportation  to  children  at- 
tending nonpublic  schools. 

In  1938,  a New  York  court  invalidat- 
ed a transportation  statute  which  violated  a 
constitutional  restriction  against  direct  or 
indirect  aid  to  sectarian  education  ( 108). 
Subsequently,  the  Legislature  adopted  a 
statute  that  in  effect  overruled  the  decision 
of  the  court,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3635.  Transporation  - 1.  Sufficient 
transportation  facilities  . . . shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  school  district  for  all  the 
children  residing  within  the  school  dis- 
trict to  and  from  the  school  they  legally 
attend. 

This  statute  was  enforced  in  a number  of 
opinions  by  the  commissioner  of  education 
in  New  York,  and  his  opinions  were  up- 
held repeatedly  by  the  courts  of  New  York 
beginning  with  the  first  appeal  in 
1951  (109). 

In  1947,  a major  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a plan  for  pay- 
ment of  public  bus  fares  for  transporting 
children  to  a parochial  school  when  a dis- 
trict did  not  maintain  its  own  secondary 
school  was  not  in  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  (1 10). 
The  First  Amendment  states  that  “Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof.  . . .”  Many  state  con- 
stitutional provisions,  however,  impose  ab- 
solute limitations  on  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  children  other  than  those  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Typical  of  the  states 
with  absolute  restrictions,  the  Missouri 
Constitution  provides — 

That  no  money  shall  ever  be  taken  from 
the  public  treasury,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, in  aid  of  any  church,  sect  or  denomi- 
nation of  religion  . . . and  that  no  pref- 
erence shall  be  given  to  nor  any 
discrimination  made  against  any  church, 
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sect  or  creed  of  religious  faith  or 
worship  (111). 

In  Delaware,  money  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  pupils  to  free  schools  supported 
by  any  church  or  religious  society  was  held 
unconstitutional  even  though  no  funds 
were  given  directly  to  any  school  (112). 
A Wisconsin  court  ruled  in  1946  that  a 
state  statute  authorizing  transportation 
costs  for  schoolchildren  did  not  permit 
payments  for  transportation  to  parochial 
school  pupils  (113). 

On  the  other  hand,  different  interpre- 
tations have  been  made  by  courts  under 
other  constitutions.  In  Massachusetts,  a lo- 
cal school  committee  (board)  is  bound  by 
statute  to  provide  the  same  privileges  of 
transportation  to  pupils  in  private  schools 
as  the  committee  provides  to  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools  (114). 

A survey  of  the  departments  of  edu- 
cation indicates  that  7 states  have  judicial 
decisions  upholding  statutes  which  permit 
or  require  the  transportation  of  children  at- 
tending nonpublic  schools,  and  that  in 
about  the  same  number  of  states  the  courts 
have  prohibited  such  transportation.  Alto- 
gether, approximately  20  states  permit  or 
require  transportation  of  children  attending 
parochial  schools,  and  approximately  the 
same  number  prohibit  it.  A new  federal 
law  (P.L.  89-10)  confuses  the  issue  by  au- 
thorizing transportation  services  for  non- 
public school  children  that  quite  often 
violate  state  laws. 

In  summary,  leadership  in  states  pro- 
vides remarkably  safe,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomical transportation  for  children  attend- 
ing schools.  State  departments  provide 
publications,  information,  supervision,  and 
regulations  to  encourage  the  necessary  im- 
provements. Other  agencies  of  the  state 
governments  cooperate,  such  as  the  depart- 
ments of  motor  vehicles  in  the  licensing 
and  inspection  processes  and  the  state 
highway  police  in  traffic  safety. 

School  Food  Services 

In  1894,  Boston  pioneered  the  school 
lunch  program  without  express  statutory 


authority.  As  a general  rule  of  lav/,  a local 
educational  agency  may  use  or  authorize 
the  use  of  a school  build'  * for  any  pur- 
pose not  inconsistent  with  me  conduct  of 
operating  a school.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, penny  lunches  were  the  vogue  in  the 
poorest  schools,  while  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents went  home  for  lunch.  Volunteers  and 
funds  from  the  parent-teacher  associations 
helped  to  provide  soup  and  cocoa  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  A number  of 
state  courts  have  generally  held  that  par- 
ent-teacher associations  could  operate  a 
nonprofit  school  lunch  program  in  school 
buildings. 

Philadelphia  (1909)  and  New  York 
(1910)  went  one  step  further  and  empha- 
sized adequate  nutrition  for  pupils.  In 
1920,  there  were  efforts  to  teach  children  to 
drink  milk  and  to  eat  a balanced  lunch,  but 
in  practice  lunches  provided  only  the  selec- 
tion of  foods  that  children  would  purchase. 
Coke,  candy,  cookies,  and  hot  dogs  were 
the  fashion. 

The  Depression  and  a surplus  of  agri- 
cultural products  caused  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  which  gave  impetus  to  a 
vigorous  school  lunch  program.  In  the 
school  year  of  1934-35,  thirty-nine  states 
received  federal  emergency  relief  for  school 
lunches.  By  World  War  II,  the  benefits  of 
the  program  were  well  accepted:  attend- 
ance improved,  children  became  more 
alert,  better  nutrition  was  achieved,  and 
the  organized  lunch  period  provided  new 
opportunities  for  instruction  of  socially  re- 
tarded children. 

On  June  4,  1946,  the  President  signed 
Public  Law  79-396  to  inaugurate  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act — 

...  to  safeguard  the  health  and  well-be- 
ing of  the  Nation’s  children  and  to  en- 
courage the  domestic  consumption  of  nu- 
tritious, agricultural  commodities  and 
other  foods  (115). 

State  statutes  are  almost  identical  to 
federal  statutes  for  school  lunch  programs, 
with  the  exception  of  financial  responsi- 
bilities. Some  states  supplemented  the 
federal  funds  available  to  schools,  but  for 
the  most  part  matching  dollars  from  the 
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states  came  from  the  contributions  of 
children.  After  1955,  every  $1  of  federal 
funds  was  matched  by  $3  or  more  from  the 
state  and  local  educational  agencies  or  the 
children  who  received  the  lunches. 

State  leadership  provides  assistance 
with  menu  planning,  purchasing,  suggest- 
ions for  supplementing  lunches  with 
federal  surplus  commodities,  in-service 
schools  for  cooks  and  bakers,,  and  assist- 
ance with  the  design  of  new  kitchens  and 
cafeterias.  State  lav/s  provide  that  local  tax 
funds  may  be  used  to  construct  kitchens 
and  cafeterias  in  schools.  For  many  school 
projects,  state  funds  are  also  authorized  by 
legislation  to  support  lunch  programs, 
provided  that  such  facilities  shall  not  be 
used  for  profit  (116).  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  administers  the 
federal  funds  and  commodities  through  the 
state  education  agencies,  has  for  many 
years  had  a regulation  that  no  federal 
funds  or  commodities  could  be  used  for 
other  than  nonprofit  purposes. 

By  1968,  the  various  school  food 
programs  account  for  annual  expenditures 
of  more  than  a billion  dollars  for  pupils  in 
public  and  nonpublic  schools.  About  35 
million  public  school  students  (80  percent) 
had  access  to  72,000  school  cafeterias. 
About  4 million  nonpublic  school  students 
(68  percent)  were  also  able  to  participate 
in  the  programs. 

Since  the  beginning  of  federal  financ- 
ing and  commodity  distribution — in  many 
cases  with  the  assistance  of  state  aid  and 
services  from  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion— school  lunch  programs  have  been 
provided  for  children  in  nonpublic  schools 
without  regard  to  the  crucial  church-state 
issue  which  prohibits  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  the  support  or  establishment  of 
religious  schools.  There  seems  to  be  a gen- 
eral acceptance  of  federal  or  state  school 
lunch  programs  in  a legal  sense  as  health 
and  welfare  programs  under  the  Welfare 
Clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Educational  Financing 

Our  national  economy  depends  upon  capi- 
tal investment  and  current  operating  ex- 


penditures to  attract  competent  persons  to 
staff  a variety  of  sophisticated  businesses, 
industries,  and  governmental  services.  Our 
system  of  education  is  inextricably  inter- 
acting with  other  areas  of  the  national 
economy,  of  which  it  is  a part.  This  exten- 
sive and  expensive  service  by  adults,  with 
its  short-term  benefits  for  children,  youth, 
and  adults  and  long-term  benefits  to  the 
entire  society,  is  supported  principally  by 
public  funds. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  432,000 
teachers  taught  16  million  students  in  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
These  educational  services  cost  $188  mil- 
lion or  about  $12  a pupil  for  one  year.  An 
additional  $35  million  was  expended  for 
buildings.  This  was  about  twice  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  school  25  years  earlier 
and  showed  an  increased  investment  by 
state  and  local  governments  of  300  percent 
over  1875. 

State  legislatures  provided  for  the 
support  of  education  in  1900  principally 
by  permissive  statutes  to  collect  local  taxes 
on  real  property.  Paul  Mort  called  this  the 
“Prime  Fiscal  Decision”  of  state  legisla- 
tures. Alabama  and  a number  of  other 
states  also  provided  that  all  poll  taxes  col- 
lected must  be  expended  for  the  support  of 
schools.  Other  minor  local  funds  raised  by 
taxation  were  also  authorized  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools,  so  that  taxes  levied  on 
real  estate  at  the  local  level  produced  sub- 
stantial revenue  for  local  school  support 
(117). 

The  New  York  school  law  is  typical 
among  those  that  authorized  the  collection 
of  taxes  for  schools : 

There  shall  be  raised  by  tax  in  each  year 
upon  the  real  and  personal  estate  of 
each  county  within  the  State  such  sum 
as  the  legislature  shall  annually  deter- 
mine necessary  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools  in  the  State  (118). 

Limitations  on  the  amount  of  taxes 
were  either  spelled  out  in  such  a way  as  to 
limit  the  amounts  indirectly,  as  in  Califor- 
nia and  New  York,  or  were  made  specific, 
as  provided  for  in  the  Arkansas  Constitu- 
tion: 
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The  general  assembly  shall  provide  by 
general  laws  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  by  taxes  which  shall  never  ex- 
ceed in  one  year  on  the  dollar  on  the 
taxable  property,  and  a per  capita  tax  of 
$1  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  State 
over  21;  provided  it  may  authorize 
school  districts  to  levy  a tax  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5 mills  on  the  dollar  in  any  one 
year  for  school  expenses  (119). 

California  specifically  authorized  an 
ad  valorem  tax  of  upon  every  $100 
of  taxable  property  to  support  high  schools. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the 
amount  of  money  needed  to  make  educa- 
tion viable  was  not  large,  and  property 
taxes  could  sustain  the  limited  educational 
opportunities  offered  in  the  enterprise. 

In  1900,  the  county  superintendent  in 
California  was  authorized  to  calculate  an 
amount  to  equal  $500  per  teacher  based 
on  70  school  census  children,  but  the  Con- 
stitution provided  that  if  $500  per  teacher 
did  not  raise  $6  per  pupil  that  a minimum 
amount  of  $6  for  each  census  child  in  the 
county  must  nevertheless  be  raised  (120). 

Although  the  New  York  Legislature 
permitted  local  taxes  for  schools  without 
specifying  a limit,  textbooks  and  supplies 
could  not  exceed  $25  in  any  one 
year  (121).  In  the  early  1920’s  New  York 
experimented  with  the  equalization  formula 
developed  by  Professors  George  Strayer  and 
Robert  Haig  which  apportioned  state  funds 
to  local  school  districts  on  the  basis  of 
wealth.  The  richer  districts  received  less 
state  support  than  the  poorer  districts. 
Even  the  richest  and  most  populous  state 
felt  the  inadequacy  of  the  property  tax  for 
education. 

An  Office  of  Education  study 
published  in  1959  showed  that  although 
about  three  of  every  four  states  retained 
constitutional  or  statutory  limits  on  the  tax 
rates  for  supporting  education  at  the  local 
level,  capital  indebtedness  for  new  school 
construction  was  limited  in  nearly  every 
state.  The  limitations  often  became  obso- 
lete as  education  became  more  widespread 
and  complex,  especially  when  the  limita- 
tions were  embalmed  in  constitutions 
impracticable  to  amend.  The  situation  be- 


came so  serious  in  some  states  that  various 
special  state  building  authorities  operating 
outside  the  debt  limits  were  resorted  to  in 
statewide  financial  emergencies.  These  cost 
the  state  taxpayers  higher  rates  of  interest 
because  their  bonds  did  not  carry  the  full 
faith  and  credit  responsibility  of  the 
state  (122). 

Under  a constitutional  provision  per- 
mitting a certain  rate  of  taxation  in  city  or 
town  districts  and  a lower  rate  in  “other 
districts,”  a consolidated  school  district 
was  not  permitted  in  1933  by  a Missouri 
court  to  exceed  the  lower  rate  (123).  In  a 
later  case,  this  court  held  that  the  word 
“town”  as  used  in  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion that  limited  the  rate  of  tax  that  could 
be  levied  on  property  of  school  districts 
formed  of  cities  and  towns  applied  to  both 
incorporated  and  unincorporated  towns 
(124). 

From  1923  to  1965,  Professor  Mort 
and  others  conducted  research  to  establish 
quite  clearly  the  fact  that  quality  schools 
are  more  expensive  to  operate.  Schools, 
like  other  institutions,  receive  about  what 
they  pay  for.  If  school  districts  were  to  at- 
tract teachers  of  better  quality,  more  mon- 
ey was  required  to  attract  the  better  college 
graduates  into  education.  Since  about 
1950,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
missionary  zeal  alone  could  no  longer  ful- 
fill the  demands  for  teachers.  Teaching 
salaries  have  had  to  become  competitive 
with  business  and  other  professional  op- 
portunities. By  1968,  nearly  2 million 
teachers  were  needed  to  service  an  expand- 
ing public  school  population  of  44  million 
children. 

State  financial  systems  vary  from  state 
to  state.  Although  the  relative  population 
of  local  districts  has  no  consistent  relation- 
ship to  their  fiscal  ability,  20  states  classify 
their  districts  and  distribute  some  state 
funds  on  that  basis. 

In  New  York,  three  rules  apply  on 
tax  limitations  in  1968.  There  is  currently 
a constitutional  tax  limit  on  real  estate  for 
all  purposes,  including  education.  In  school 
districts  which  are  coterminous  with  mu- 
nicipalities below  125,000,  this  limit  may 
be  increased  to  2 percent  of  the  average 
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full  valuation  by  approval  of  60  percent  of 
the  voters.  The  cities  above  125,000  popu- 
lation are  fiscally  dependent  upon  the  mu- 
nicipalities for  school  support.  No 
constitutional  tax  limit  applies  other  than 
voter  approval  to  the  third  group  of  school 
districts  which  are  not  coterminous  with 
municipalities;  that  is,  they  provide  educa- 
tional services  for  children  from  several 
municipalities  or  unincorporated  areas 
(125). 

New  York  provides  limits  for  indebt- 
edness under  a special  local  finance  law 
when  the  Constitution  does  not  apply  to 
school  districts.  For  municipalities  with  less 
than  125,000  population,  statutes  limit 
school  districts  to  5 percent  of  the  fully  as- 
sessed valuation,  while  noncoterminous 
districts  may  assume  debts  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  fully  assessed  valuation.  This  limit 
may  be  exceeded  by  approval  of  60  per- 
cent of  the  voters  and  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  and  state  controller  ( 126). 

Case  decisions  reinforce  constitutional 
and  statutory  provisions  that  education  is  a 
state  responsibility,  primarily  funded  by 
legislative  authority  to  collect  taxes  locally. 
The  Colorado  Legislature  may  delegate  its 
power  by  levying  school  taxes;  but  the 
court  held  that  when  it  does,  the  collected 
funds  remain  state  funds  because  the  finan- 
cial maintenance  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  state  is  the  carrying  out  of  a state  rath- 
er than  a local  or  municipal  purpose 
(127). 

School  funds,  broadly  speaking,  are 
state  property  (128).  School  funds  in  pos- 
session of  a county  treasurer  also  belong  to 
the  state  (129).  Within  the  statutory  provi- 
sions, many  local  school  districts  have 
exerted  exceptional  leadership  to  provide 
the  quality  education  programs  that  the 
taxpayers  are  willing  to  buy.  The  number 
of  districts  that  can  vote  the  desired  level 
of  support  for  educational  services,  how- 
ever, is  restricted  by  the  constitutional  and 
statutory  tax  and  debt  limits  of  the  states. 

A review  of  the  constitutions  and  stat- 
utes of  the  states  in  1968  reveals  a variety 
of  provisions  relating  to  schools.  In  12 
states,  there  appear  to  be  no  constitutional 
or  statutory  limitations  on  the  tax  levies  for 


current  operating  educational  purposes. 
Three  additional  states  have  no  constitu- 
tional limit  on  school  tax  levies 
(Mississippi,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina). 
Maine  and  Utah  require  a minimal  tax  ef- 
fort for  education,  and  states  with  financial 
programs  based  upon  a foundation  pro- 
gram for  every  child  and  equalized  support 
of  education  among  school  districts  have 
also  required  tax  minimums.  Five  states 
provide  minimal  and  maximal  levels  of 
support  for  education  (Florida,  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri).  Table  4 
shows  the  number  of  states  and  source  of 
legal  authority  for  financing  current  operat- 
ing services  and  capital  indebtedness. 

Table  4— NUMBER  OF  STATE 

AND  LOCAL  FINANCIAL 
AUTHORITIES  FOR  CUR- 
RENT OPERATING  SERV- 
ICES AND  CAPITAL  IN- 
DEBTEDNESS, 1968 


Limitations 


Type  of 
educational 
service 

No 

limit 

By 

constitution 

By 

statute 

Current  operating 

expenditures 

12 

17 

21 

Capital 

indebtedness 

3 

23 

24 

NOTE: 

Laws  are  not  uniform  for  all  districts  in  all 
states. 


Only  three  states  allow  unlimited 
capital  indebtedness.  More  states  (23 
states)  have  protected  taxpayers  by  consti- 
tutional restrictions  on  their  own  extrava- 
gance and  willingness  to  tax  for  capital  in- 
debtedness than  for  current  operating 
services  (17  states).  The  Michigan  Consti- 
tution is  unique  in  that  it  specifies  no  limi- 
tation on  taxes  to  repay  loans,  although 
statutory  limits  are  imposed  for  gross  debt. 
Leadership  by  Michigan  is  evident  in  a 
statute  which  provides  that  when  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  principal  of  a school 
district  exceeds  7 mills,  the  state  shall  lend 
the  amount  in  excess  (130). 
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Experience  throughout  the  nation  in- 
dicates that  when  the  cost  of  indebtedness 
exceeds  15  percent  of  current  operating 
expenditures,  the  local  tax  structure  be- 
comes overburdened,  operating  revenues 
shrink,  and  educational  quality  tends  to  de- 
cline. To  prevent  a high  local  tax  rate  for 
capital  indebtedness,  Rhode  Island  increas- 
es the  regular  reimbursement  for  local 
communities  to  75  percent  of  all  commit- 
ments above  the  equalized  reimbursement 
(131). 

Many  states  do  not  seem  to  recognize 
state  financing  of  capital  outlay  as  an  im- 
portant state  responsibility.  This  may  be 
because  pressures  on  state  legislators  for 
state  financing  are  stronger  and  more  di- 
rectly in  favor  of  state  aid  for  teachers  sal- 
aries and  other  current  operating  expenses 
than  for  large  state  commitments  for  con- 
struction of  educational  facilities. 

References  to  rehabilitation  or 
modernization  of  facilities  are  noticeably 
absent  in  constitutions  or  statutes.  Minne- 
sota, however,  applies  a unique  statute  to 
districts  exceeding  specified  tax  limits:  “At 
least  $3.50  per  capita  shall  be  set  aside  for 
rehabilitation,  reconstruction,  or  moderni- 
zation of  school  buildings”  ( 1 32). 

Twenty-nine  states  authorize  proce- 
dures for  exceeding  tax  limits  for  current 
expenditures,  while  12  states  impose  no 
maximal  taxes  for  these  purposes.  Only 
about  one-quarter  of  the  states  may  exceed 
debt  limitations  oil  capital  indebtedness  un- 
der special  circumstances  or  have  no  such 
limitations. 

The  states  impose  tax  and  debt  limita- 
tions on  local  districts  to  protect  local 
taxpayers  from  themselves.  When  these  are 
in  state  constitutions,  they  usually  become 
antiquated  before  they  can  be  modernized 
through  constitutional  amendments.  When 
the  limitations  are  set  by  legislation,  they 
remain  politically  difficult  to  change  and 
can  rarely  be  equitable  for  both  wealthy 
and  poor  districts.  Even  wealthy  new  com- 
munities have  difficulty  in  meeting  the  ini- 
tial outlays  for  sewers,  roads,  water,  and 
schools,  while  older  communities  with 
large  enrollments  and  small  local  tax  re- 


sources are  prevented  from  replacing  anti- 
quated and  overcrowded  school  facilities. 

States  without  constitutional  and  stat- 
utory limitations  on  taxes  are  more  realis- 
tic. They  permit  local  districts  to  evaluate 
their  needs  and  to  establish  their  tax  rates 
by  popular  vote. 

Legislative  leadership  in  discovering 
new  sources  of  revenues  at  the  state  level 
has  been  challenged  in  most  states.  The 
federal  government  has  preempted  the 
graduated  income  tax  field  by  withholdings 
from  earnings  at  the  source,  while  states 
have  been  relatively  slow  to  levy  additional 
taxes  on  incomes.  States  have  tried  a vari- 
ety of  taxes  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
for  state  and  local  public  services — on 
sales,  property,  gasoline,  cigarettes,  toll 
roads,  utilities,  and  finally  on  income — but 
competition  among  the  states  and  local 
communities  for  acquisition,  retention,  and 
expansion  of  industrial  plants  has  prevent- 
ed the  substantial  increases  in  tax  rates  of- 
ten needed  to  meet  their  public 
responsibilities.  Even  the  richer  states  have 
failed  to  face  the  issues  squarely  and  to  ac- 
quire realistic  state  tax  revenues  rather 
than  scramble  for  an  inadequate  share  of 
benefits  from  piecemeal  federal  programs. 
Such  financial  problems  are  allowed  to  de- 
velop and  remain  to  be  solved  through 
constitutions  and  laws.  Solutions  will  have 
to  be  found  and  probably  will  involve  ei- 
ther increased  state  sharing  of  income  tax 
sources  or  provisions  for  return  of  federal- 
ly collected  funds  to  the  states  for  state  and 
local  purposes  as  defined  by  state  and  local 
agencies. 

Education  has  been  considered  a nec- 
essary tax  drain  by  conservative  legislators 
for  a century,  rather  than  as  an  investment. 
State  and  local  governments  need  a ration- 
ale that  can  justify  abandonment  of  the 
benevolent  attitude  toward  education  and 
establish  it  as  a desirable  investment.  Re- 
search by  Schultz  ( 133),  Denison  ( 134), 
and  Becker  (135)  has  gone  far  to  establish 
the  contribution  o<  education  as  a major 
factor  in  the  otherwise  unexplained  “resid- 
ual” accelerator  of  gross  national  wealth. 

The  research  shows  education  could 
account  for  20  to  30  percent  of  the  gross 
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economic  wealth  of  the  nation.  Realistic 
taxing  authorities  and  citizens,  once  they 
become  fully  aware  of  this,  can  be  relied 
upon  to  support  education  as  required  by 
the  national  economy  and  the  concomitant 
social  and  personal  living  under  modern 
conditions. 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  STATE 
EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 
FOR  LEGAL  CHANGES 
AFFECTING  EDUCATION 

Too  often  in  this  century,  state  boards  of 
education  and  chief  state  school  officers 
have  played  relatively  passive  roles  in  im- 
proving the  legal  structure  within  which 
public  education  must  operate.  These  state 
officers  have  not  fully  used  the  opportuni- 
ties that  have  been  afforded  in  the  fairly 
detailed  reports  which  nearly  every  state 
requires  them  to  present  either  annually  or 
biennially  to  the  governor,  the  legislature, 
the  public,  or  to  more  than  one  of  these. 
Such  reports  contain  an  accounting  for  and 
evaluation  of  the  progress  and  needs  of  ed- 
ucation. They  also  provide  the  factual 
foundation  to  support  requests  for  needed 
amendments  and  new  legislation  affecting 
education,  including  constitutional  amend- 
ments. 

State  education  agencies  typically 
employ  legal  counsel  or  maintain  direct  ac- 
cess to  such  personnel  elsewhere  in  the 
state  government  in  dealing  with  the  legis- 
lative process.  With  this  and  other  assist- 
ance, the  agency  officials  work  with  the 
governor  and  the  legislature  on  education 
legislation  and,  when  appropriate,  submit 
legislative  proposals  of  their  own  for  legis- 
lative consideration.  It  was  not  uncommon 
in  1968  for  a department  of  education  to 
file  as  many  as  25  bills  or  amendments  to 
statutes  for  legislative  hearings. 

In  leading  states,  the  chief  state 
school  officer  and  his  advisers  follow  the 
legislative  process  from  day  to  day  so  that 
they  may  advise  on  all  important  proposals 
affecting  education  that  may  be  in  prepara- 
tion for  possible  consideration  by  commit- 
tees of  the  legislature.  Testifying  before 


legislative  committees  is  an  important  duty 
of  the  chief  state  school  officer  or  his  desig- 
nated representative,  but  this  is  no  substi- 
tute for  timely  and  diligent  participation  in 
the  policy  determinations  and  drafting  of 
legislative  proposals  before  public  hearings 
are  held. 

A survey  of  the  legislative  p ocedures 
employed  by  the  states  in  1967  revealed  a 
variety  of  practices,  but  usually  the  chief 
state  school  officer  or  one  experienced  ad- 
ministrator within  the  department  was 
available  for  coordinating  the  legislative  ef- 
fort. Legislators  in  many  states  increasingly 
utilize  their  stale  agencies  for  guidance  and 
assistance  with  enactments  for  educational 
legislation.  Exhibit  1 represents  a compila- 
tion of  outstanding  legislative  practices  fol- 
lowed in  the  states. 

Policies,  Rules,  and  Regulations 

In  addition  to  constitutional  mandates  and 
statutes,  more  and  more  states  are  prepar- 
ing policy  statements  or  guidelines  for  as- 
sistance in  meeting  various  educational 
responsibilities  not  explicitly  spelled  out  in 
laws  or  mandatory  regulations.  Throughout 
this  century,  most  legislatures  have  dele- 
gated duties  without  explicit  procedures. 
Practically  every  state  education  agency 
now  has  laws  to  follow  in  establishing  ad- 
ministrative procedures  when  preparing 
rules  and  regulations  to  implement  duties 
imposed  by  statute. 

Authorized  procedures  for  administra- 
tive agencies  of  the  state  generally  require 
notice,  hearings,  and  filing  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state  or  attorney  general  before 
rules  and  regulations  become  effective. 
Rules  and  regulations  are  sometimes  re- 
quired in  statutes  and  have  the  effect  of 
law  when  they  are  reasonable  and  not  in 
conflict  with  the  constitution  or  statutes  in 
force. 

Policies  have  less  force  than  rules  and 
regulations,  and  boards  of  education  are 
not  required  to  follow  the  administrative 
procedures  act  to  establish  policies  for  lo- 
cal and  state  educational  agencies.  Policies 
are  general  statements  easily  enacted  by 
boards  for  providing  continuity  in  the  op- 
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Exhibit  ! — A COMPILATION  OF  LEGISLATIVE  SERVICES  PROVIDED  BY 
STATE  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  (SEA) 


1.  Coordinate  special  legislative  requests 
to  and  responses  from  the  SEA  for 
general  educational  information.  The 
person  who  coordinates  this  work  is 
authorized  to  represent  the  SEA,  re- 
spected by  the  legislature,  knowledge- 
able about  education  and  school  laws  of 
the  state,  and  under  direct  supervision 
of  the  chief  state  school  officer  or  the 
deputy.  One  person  or  one  office  coor- 
dinates initial  requests.  High  priority 
staff  assistance  is  arranged. 

2.  Survey,  identify,  and  develop  new  leg- 
islation to  meet  objectives  of  education 
in  the  state. 

3.  Analyze  all  legislative  proposals,  pre- 
pare reports  to  interested  educational 
groups,  and  evaluate  reactions. 

4.  Communicate  with,  coordinate,  and 
formally  and  informally  serve  on  legis- 
lative advisory  groups,  such  as — 

a.  Standing  legislative  committees  or 
administrative  councils  within  the 
state  educational  agency 

b.  State  and  local  educational  organi- 
zations 

c.  Other  educational  groups  of  school 
board  members,  administrators, 
principals,  teachers,  parents,  and 
citizen  groups. 

5.  Notify  and  involve  divisions  within  the 
SEA  with  primary  interests  in  legisla- 
tive healings.  Careful  selection  for  at- 
tending hearings  is  necessary,  because 
not  all  division  directors  can  testify 
appropriately  before  committees. 

6.  Recommend  legislative  policies  to  the 
administrative  council,  state  board  of 
education,  or  chief  state  school  officer. 

7.  Prepare  reports  and  correspondence  to 
legislators  and  the  state  financial  direc- 
tor on  proposed  legislation. 

8.  Test  and  report  the  effects  of  proposed 
changes. 

9.  Publish  a schedule  of  legislative  hear- 
ings on  education  when  announced. 

10.  Prepare  reliable  supporting  data  and 
testimony  for  presenting  policies  of  the 
state  board  of  education  without 


lobbying,  which  is  illegal  in  some 
states. 

11.  Obtain,  coordinate,  plan,  or  analyze 
and  comment  upon  ideas  for  legisla- 
tion. 

12.  Consult  informally  and  formally  with 
legislators  preparing  legislation  for  ed- 
ucation. 

13.  Distribute  proposed  bills  to  education- 
al organizations  and  groups. 

14.  Provide  speakers  for  clubs  and  groups 
interested  in  new  legislation. 

15.  Draft  legislation  or  work  with  the  leg- 
islative service  for  drafting  bills. 

16.  Monitor  legislative  hearings  of  educa- 
tional concern. 

17.  Summarize  and  call  attention  to  spe- 
cial points  from  legislative  hearings. 

18.  Disseminate  highlights  of  testimony 
and  progress  of  bills  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible by  special  notices,  through  pe- 
riodicals, and  through  Monday 
morning  summary  meetings. 

19.  Distribute  legislative  enactments. 

20.  Publish  general  educational  laws,  legal 
decisions,  annotations,  and  annual 
supplements.  A loose-leaf  system  elim- 
inates publication  lags.  Use  of  the 
official  code  numbers  of  the  legislature 
avoids  two  numbering  systems  which 
confuse  users. 

21.  Prepare,  interpret,  and  enforce  rules 
and  regulations  on  educational  laws 
for  the  state. 

22.  Study  field  applications  for  funds  to 
recommend  revisions  and  redrafting  of 
statutes  for  clarity. 

23.  Notify  legislators  of  grants  to  school 
districts  or  to  other  recipients  located 
in  each  legislative  district. 

24.  Index,  maintain,  and  control  all  legis- 
lative files  and  books  in  the  central 
educational  agency. 

NOTE! 

The  states  which  contributed  to  this 

report  are  C olorado,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 

York,  New  Mexico,  and  West  Virginia. 
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eration  of  the  agency,  disseminating  infor- 
mation on  the  positions  of  the  board  to- 
ward educational  matters,  and  guiding, 
internal  operations  of  the  department.  Poli- 
cies are  primarily  the  concern  of  the  board 
of  education  and  provide  important  guid- 
ance to  the  staff  for  handling  regulatory 
and  service  responsibilities. 

Legislation  sometimes  contains  assign- 
ments of  responsibilities  to  the  board  of 
education  and  at  other  times  requires  the 
chief  state  school  officer  to  undertake  the 
primary  responsibility  for  certification,  ap- 
proval, or  formulation  of  procedures  for 
operational  duties.  The  present  practice  of 
dividing  responsibilities  between  the  chief 
state  school  officer  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion may  be  confusing  to  both  unless  the 
legislation  is  precise. 

A detailed  study  of  1 1 states  in  1967 
indicated  that  some  state  educational  agen- 
cies need  further  development  in  their 
rule-making  procedures  and  in  their  state- 
ments of  policies  of  operation.  The  study 
listed  a total  of  148  potentially  important 
responsibilities  in  a complete  state  system 
of  education  that  should  be  assigned  by 
constitution  or  statute.  Actually,  boards  of 
education  in  the  1 1 states  in  the  survey 


were  assigned  to  act  on  only  25  percent  of 
the  items  of  responsibility.  Chief  state 
school  officers  were  delegated  responsibility 
for  13  percent  of  the  items,  and  in  22  per- 
cent of  the  items  the  boards  and  the  chiefs 
were  assigned  shared  responsibilities.  State 
legislatures  have  not  delegated  clear  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  for  40  percent  of 
the  potentially  important  educational 
functions  listed  (136).  Some  omissions 
have  been  inadvertent,  while  others  reflect 
a desire  for  flexibility  rather  than  speci- 
ficity. 

For  the  same  10  major  areas  (137) 
listed  in  Table  5,  Ohio  lists  277  potential 
items  of  policy  (138).  An  analysis  of  the 
11  states  in  the  survey  showed  that  only 
52  percent  of  the  potential  policies  re- 
ported were  recognized  as  in  use  by  the 
state  educational  agencies.  The  least  used 
areas  among  the  states  are  responsibilities 
for  financial  programs  (31  percent),  other 
agencies  and  institutions  (41  percent),  fed- 
eral assistance  programs  (44  percent),  and 
school  district  organization  (46  percent). 
The  strongest  areas  are  certification  of  pro- 
fessional employees  (68  percent)  and 
functions  of  the  state  educational  agency 
(62  percent). 


Table  5— NUMBER  OF  POTENTIAL  LEGISLATIVE  ASSIGNMENTS  OF  SE- 
LECTED EDUCATIONAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  PERCENT  AC- 
TUALLY ASSIGNED 


Potential 

Potential 

Major 

number 

Percent 

Major  number 

Percent 

areas 

of  items 

assigned 

areas  of 

items 

assigned 

1. 

General  functions  of 

5. 

School  district 

central  educational 

organization 

10 

54 

agency 

41 

70 

6. 

School  buildings  and  sites 

11 

40 

2. 

Foundation  and  finance 

7. 

Federal  assistance 

17 

5 

79 

74 

programs 

19 

. 54 

8. 

programs 

Transportation  of  pupils 

3. 

Certification  of  profes- 

9. 

Higher  education 

9 

34 

sional  employees 

10 

70 

10. 

Other  educational  agencies 

4. 

School  standards  and 

and  institutions 

9 

47 

curriculum 

17 

52 

148 

60 

Source: 

Dean  Schweickhard,  ed.,  The  Roie  and  Policy  Making  Activities  of  State  Boards  of  Education, 
report  on  a special  project  conducted  with  federal  funds  under  Title  V of  P.L.  89-10,  sec.  505  (St. 
Paul:  Minnesota  Education  Department,  1967),  p.  32. 
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There  is  considerable  variance  in  con- 
tent and  scope  of  coverage  among  the  poli- 
cies adopted  by  the  states.  Within  the  limits 
of  constitutional  and  statutory  mandates, 
states  could  exchange  information  for  the 
improvement  of  legal  rules  and  policy- 
making activities  for  education.  To  avoid  a 
static  set  of  policies,  rules,  or  regulations, 
position  papers  may  be  encouraged  to  clar- 
ify them,  to  distinguish  subtleties,  or  to 
challenge  the  reasonableness  of  the  board 
or  department  with  primary  focus  on  the 
education  of  the  child. 

Legal  Services 

Legal  services  from  departments  of  educa- 
tion vary  from  state  to  state.  Throughout 
this  century,  local  communities  often 
learned  about  new  laws  incidentally — 
sometimes  from  the  press  or  mass  media; 
other  times  from  meetings,  observing 
neighboring  districts,  or  directly  from  the 
central  education  agency.  Each  profession- 
al member  of  the  department  of  education 
is  familiar  with  the  laws  and  operations 
pertaining  to  his  specialty.  He  is  capable  of 
providing  information  and  clarifications  of 
educational  programs  and  the  statutes 
upon  which  they  are  based  to  local  officials 
and  citizens.  Nearly  every  state  has  at  least 
one  person  who  is  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  all  important  legislation  to  explain 
and  interpret  the  statutes  and  regulations 
affecting  intergovernmental  educational 
programs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  de- 
partments of  education  were  without  legal- 
ly trained  counselors.  New  York  has  had  a 
legal  unit  in  its  State  Education 
Department  for  more  than  half  a century 
and  had  eight  staff  attorneys  in  1968.  Only 
a dozen  states  have  legally  trained  counsel- 
ors in  their  departments  of  education.  The 
remaining  states  must  use  staff  members 
from  the  office  of  the  attorney  general  for 
legal  services  and  special  opinions.  New 
York  uses  the  office  of  the  attorney  general 
for  opinions  only  in  rare  cases,  but  in  most 
states  (even  those  with  legal  counselors  in 
the  departments  of  education),  this  office 
is  responsible  for  research  and  reports  in- 


volving major  issues,  unclear  legislation, 
and  all  litigation.  In  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  all  cases  arising  in  education  are 
heard  first  for  a finding  of  fact  and  issues 
of  law  by  tne  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  New  York,  the  commissioner  of 
education  hears  every  case,  with  a compe- 
tent legal  staff  beside  him  to  advise  him 
when  necessary  on  legal  procedures.  He 
acts  as  a finder  of  fact  (jury)  and  a judge 
of  the  issues  of  law.  Written  opinions  and 
rulings  of  the  commissioner  must  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  before 
courts  in  New  York  will  accept  a case,  and 
in  some  instances  the  decision  of  the  com- 
missioner is  made  final  by  statute. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  associate  commis- 
sioner for  controversies  and  disputes  hears 
all  disputes  in  the  first  instance  and  pre- 
pares opinions  and  rulings,  sometimes  in 
collaboration  with  the  attorney  general,  be- 
fore presenting  his  findings  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  for  final  approval  and 
determination.  Although  these  two  states 
have  unusual  judicial  authority  from  their 
legislatures,  the  surprising  difference  is  that 
in  New  Jersey  hearings  are  conducted  by 
former  superintendents  trained  in  the  law 
for  the  most,  part  on  the  job  in  the  depart- 
ment. Interviews  with  attorneys  practicing 
before  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Edu- 
cation frankly  reveal  their  satisfaction  and 
further  admit  that  they  would  not  change 
these  procedures  or  the  superintendents  foi 
trained  lawyers  for  any  reason. 

Most  state  departments  have  authori- 
ty to  conduct  judicial  hearings  for  retire- 
ment claims  and  cases  and  for  revocation 
of  professional  certificates.  Many  state  stat- 
utes also  empower  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion to  hold  hearings  in  the  first  instance 
on  dismissals  of  professional  staff  mem- 
bers. Courts  in  these  states  usually  insist 
that  the  proper  administrative  procedures 
are  followed  and  exhausted  before  they 
will  accept  a case  on  professional  dismis- 
sal. 

Services  to  local  educational  agencies, 
employees,  and  citizens  concerning  educa- 
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tional  conflicts  are  important  responsibil- 
ities that  state  departments  of  education 
should  assume.  T 1 ese  services  can  be  pro- 
vided by  professional  administrators  in  the 
departments  of  education,  but  a competent 
attorney  also  should  be  available.  This  le- 
gal counsel  can  clarify  legal  and  adminis- 


trative issues  for  staff  members  of  the 
department,  local  officials,  educational  staff 
members,  and  citizens.  A recent  survey  by 
the  author  of  legal  services  and  practices  in 
departments  of  education  provided  the 
guidelines  which  are  enumerated  below  in 
Exhibit  2. 


Exhibit  2 — L^AL^SERVICES  PROVIDED  FOR  STATE  EDUCATIONAL 


1.  Furnish  basic  information,  interpreta- 
tions, and  advice  or  “legal  opinions”* 
in  connection  with  the  laws  for  the  op- 
eration and  administration  of  educa- 
tion in  the  state  and  for  federal  laws. 
Services  are  available  to — 

a.  State  board  of  education 

b.  Chief  state  school  officer 

c.  Members  of  the  state  educational 
agency 

d.  Other  state  agencies 

e.  Local  school  administrators 

f.  Local  boards  of  education 

g.  Local  attorneys 

h.  Educational  groups 

i.  Public  at  large. 

2.  Provide  services  for  all  judicial 
hearings  which  challenge  or  involve 
the  operations  or  administration  of  ed- 
ucation by  the  state  educational  agen- 
cy. Services  include — 

a.  Testimony  as  an  educational  expert 

b.  Policy  making  for  court  strategy 

c.  Representing  the  state  in  litigation. 

3.  Hear  or  adjudicate  proceedings  for 
denial,  suspension,  or  revoking  licenses 
and  complaints  or  cases  on  the  opera- 
tion and  administration  of  educational 
laws  brought  to  the  chief  state  school 
officer.  Analyze  inquiries  or  issues  as  a 
basis  for  making  recommendations  or 
preparing  advisory  decisions. 

4.  Advise  the  chief  state  school  officer 
and  the  state  board  of  education  in  all 
hearings  to  assure  procedural  due 
process  and  fairness  of  rulings  or  to 

* In  some  states,  the  chief  state  school 
officer,  attorneys  in  the  state  educational 
agency,  or  the  office  of  the  attorney  general 
furnish  legal  opinions. 


carry  o t legal  requirements  mandated 
by  statute. 

5.  Conduct  seminars  or  meetings  con- 
cerning administrative  services  for  im- 
plementing and  continuing  operation 
of  educational  programs. 

6.  Coordinate  with  the  unit  for  public  re- 
lations to  disseminate  information  on 
the  purposes  and  administration  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  state. 

7.  Perform  all  liaison  functions  in 
connection  with  legal  matters  involving 
the  state  educational  agency  and  the 
office  of  attorney  general. 

8.  Review  contracts  where  the  state  edu- 
cational agency  is  a party. 

9.  Formulate  and  prescribe  rules, 
procedures,  and  instructions  for  inves- 
tigating, collecting  evidence,  reporting 
and  processing  all  claims  which  origi- 
nate in  the  state  educational  agency. 

10.  Maintain  and  manage  all  legal  files 
and  books  in  the  state  educational 
agency. 

11.  Assist  in  the  development  of  policies 
and  agreements  for  collective  negotia- 
tions among  boards  of  local  education- 
al agencies,  chief  local  educational 
administrators,  and  employee  represen- 
tatives in  education. 

12.  Coordinate  relationships  among  other 
state  educational  agencies  in  regard  to 
the  legal  aspects  of  their  responsibil- 
ities to  education  in  the  state. 

NOTE: 

The  states  which  contributed  to  this 
report  are  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  New  Mexico,  and  West  Virginia. 
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FREEDOM  OF  RELIGION  AND 
SEPARATION  OF  CHURCH  AND 
STATE  IN  EDUCATION 

The  relationships  of  public  schools  to  insti- 
tutions of  religion  are  highly  complex  and 
under  many  circumstances  remain  undecid- 
ed by  the  courts.  Sectarian  religion  in  the 
public  schools  and  public  funds  in  private 
and  sectarian  schools  are  the  situations  that 
have  most  often  spawned  constitutional  is- 
sues. Federal  and  state  control  over  private 
and  sectarian  schools  using  public  funds 
may  create  other  issues  in  the  future.  This 
and  the  following  section  deal  with  these 
situations. 

The  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
as  it  applies  to  education  is  the  principal 
focus  of  this  topic.  It  is  as  follows: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the 
government  for  a redress  of  grievances. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  not  overruled  the  Permoli 
case  of  1845  which  held  that  the  First 
Amendment  applied  only  to  Congress.  At 
this  time,  the  Constitution  had  no  provi- 
sions for  protecting  the  citizens  of  the 
respective  states  in  their  religious  liberties, 
leaving  these  matters  to  the  state  constitu- 
tions and  laws  (139).  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  added  to  the  Constitution 
in  1868,  but  it  was  many  decades  later 
when  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
First  Amendment  had  been  made  a part  of 
the  Fourteenth  by  judicial  construction 
(140). 

Religion  and  education  were  residual 
powers  left  to  the  states  under  the  Tenth 
Amendment,  which  became  effective  in 
1791.  Throughout  much  of  the  first  300 
years  of  American  history,  education  was 
closely  connected  with  religious  schools.  In 


many  communities,  religious  beliefs  were 
inextricably  interwoven  with  governmental 
affairs,  schools,  and  homes.  Religious  in- 
tolerance in  Colonial  America  was  ex- 
pressly established  by  law  in  every  “state” 
except  Rhode  Island,  and  even  there  a Jew 
could  not  obtain  naturalization. 

Ironically,  the  same  groups  that 
sought  freedom  from  an  established 
church  in  Europe  had  not  learned 
religious  tolerance  for  others,  and 
proceeded  to  develop  their  own  officially 
established  churches  in  the  American 
colonies.  Thus  the  Congregational 
church  was  established  by  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  and  Connecti- 
cut, the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  New 
York,  and  the  Anglican  Church  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas.  All  groups  were  welcome  in 
Rhode  Island,  which  provided  a notable 
exception.  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 
did  not  discriminate  among  Protestant 
denominations  although  there  were  some 
restrictions  against  Catholics  (141). 

Public  tax-supported  education  had 
been  mandated  in  towns  of  50  or  more 
households  in  Massachusetts  by  1642,  but 
it  was  not  widely  developed  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century.  Dual  use 
of  facilities  was  common,  and  public  funds 
were  expended  to  support  sectarian  and 
private  schools.  Children  commonly 
prayed,  read,  and  heard  verses  from  the 
Bible  for  morning  exercises  in  school. 
Reading  of  the  Bible  was  expressly  pre- 
scribed by  statute  in  17  states  and  upheld 
in  practice  by  courts  in  13  states. 

In  1875,  President  Grant  expressed 
the  public  policy  of  the  time  in  his  famous 
address  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  in 
which  he  encouraged  free  schools  and  re- 
solved that  not  one  dollar  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  any  sectari- 
an school.  He  wished  to  keep  the  church 
and  state  forever  separated. 

The  famous  Blaine  Amendment  to  ac- 
complish the  President’s  intent  passed  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1876, 
but  was  lost  by  a single  vote  in  the  Senate. 
Sentiment  for  separation  was  strong  in 
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Congress,  and  bills  frequently  included 
prohibitions  against  aid  to  sectarian 
schools.  Territories  applying  for  admission 
to  the  Union  as  states  were  required  after 
1875  to  provide  in  their  state  constitutions 
for  religious  freedom  and  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  public  funds  to  support  sectarian  ed- 
ucation. 

The  Supreme  Court  changed  the 
doctrine  of  the  Permoli  decision  in  1940, 
when  it  declared  unconstitutional  a New 
Haven  ordinance  which  restricted  the  dis- 
tribution of  religious  literature.  The  Court 
ruled  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  pro- 
hibited the  state  and  its  political  subdivi- 
sions from  depriving  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law  and  applied  the  provisions  of  the  First 
Amendment  as  the  legal  standard  to  be  ob- 
seived  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment: 

First,  we  hold  that  the  statute,  as  con- 
strued and  applied  to  the  appellants,  de- 
prives them  of  their  liberty  without  due 
process  of  law  in  contravention  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  fundamen- 
tal concept  of  liberty  embodied  in  that 
Amendment  embraces  the  liberties  guar- 
anteed by  the  First  Amendment.  The 
First  Amendment  declares  that  Congress 
shall  make  n r>  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  has  rendered  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  states  as  incompetent  as 
Congress  to  enact  such  laws  (142). 

By  1968,  every  state  guaranteed  reli- 
gious freedom  in  its  constitution,  and 
nearly  every  state  prohibited  the  use  of  tax 
revenues  for  sectarian  purposes.  State  con- 
stitutional prohibitions  apply  variously  to 
“public  money,”  “any  tax  revenue,”  “state 
money,”  or  “school  money,”  but  only  17 
states  prohibit  the  use  of  state  and  local 
funds  in  supporting  sectarian  education. 
Another  16  states  provide  that  no  money 
shall  be  appropriated  or  drawn  from  the 
public  treasury  for  sectarian  education. 
Four  states  (Alabama,  Delaware,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Massachusetts)  refer  to  public 
“school”  funds  only  and  are  less  limiting 
on  other  public  funds.  Five  states  (Con- 


necticut, Iowa,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island, 
and  West  Virginia)  have  restrictions 
applying  to  permanent  school  funds. 
Most  states  have  several  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  public  funds  for  sectarian  education. 
In  addition  to  its  prohibitions,  only  New 
Hampshire  still  retains  a constitutional  pro- 
vision for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
public  Protestant  teachers  of  piety,  reli- 
gion, and  morality.  In  all  probability,  it  is 
now  unconstitutional  under  the  First  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  ( 143 ) . 

Rights  of  Parents 

The  state  maintains  no  monopoly  in  educa- 
tion. Children  are  credited  with  complying 
with  compulsory  attendance  laws  when  pri- 
vate schools  offer  subjects  comparable  to 
those  in  the  public  schools  (144).  The  Su- 
preme Court  moved  into  the  field  of  educa- 
tion in  1923  and  has  provided  two  leading 
decisions  to  protect  the  fundamental  rights 
of  parents  to  control  the  education  of  their 
children,  subject,  of  course,  to  reasonable 
regulations  imposed  by  the  state.  In  the 
first  case,  a Nebraska  law  prohibited  the 
teaching  of  any  foreign  language  to  a pupil 
who  had  not  successfully  passed  thp  eighth 
grade.  The  Court  commented  that  the  Ne- 
braska Legislature  had  interfered  with  the 
calling  of  modern  language  teachers,  with 
the  opportunities  of  pupils  to  acquire 
knowledge,  and  with  the  power  of  parents 
to  control  the  education  of  their  own,  and 
declared  the  law  unconstitutional  (145). 

Two  years  later,  the  Court  prevented 
Oregon  from  enforcing  a law,  despite  its 
public  approval  in  a referendum,  that  re- 
quired all  parents  to  send  their  children 
from  8 to  16  years  of  age  to  public 
schools.  The  Society  of  Sisters  and  the  Hill 
Military  Academy  challenged  the  law  for 
taking  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
The  Court  stated: 

The  inevitable  practical  result  of  en- 
forcing the  Act  under  consideration 
would  be  destruction  of  appellees  pri- 
mary schools.  . . . The  parties  are  en- 
gaged in  a kind  of  undertaking  not  in- 
herently harmful,  but  long  regarded  as 
useful  and  meritorious  (146). 
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Under  the  doctrine  of  Meyer  v.  Ne- 
braska (262  U.S.  390)  we  think  it  en- 
tirely plain  that  the  Act  of  1922  unrea- 
sonably interferes  with  the  liberty  of 
parents  and  guardians  to  direct  the  up- 
bringing and  education  of  children  under 
their  control.  . . . The  child  is  not  the 
mere  creature  of  the  State  (147) . 

Released  Time 

Throughout  most  of  this  century,  state  au- 
thorities have  permitted  local  school 
officials  to  release  public  school  children 
for  religious  instruction  during  school  time. 
A California  court  commented  in  1947 
that  released  time — 

...  is  not  new  in  the  United  States.  Ei- 
ther by  express  statutory  provisions, 
court  decisions,  rulings  of  the  State  At- 
torneys General,  or  opinions  of  state 
boards  of  education,  or  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  forty  states  authorize 
the  release  of  school  pupils  for  weekly 
religious  classes.  And  it  is  noteworthy 
that  no  appellate  court  of  any  state  has 
held  such  programs  unconstitutional 
(148). 

Generally,  state  courts  found  that  faith  and 
morality  were  of  utmost  importance  and 
necessity  and  approved  released  time,  pro- 
vided no  public  expenditures  were  used  for 
religious  purposes. 

The  first  case  to  reach  the  Supreme 
Court  provided  released  time  at  no  addi- 
tional expense  for  instructors  through  the 
voluntary  association  of  the  Champaign 
(Illinois)  Council  on  Religious  Education, 
but  the  classes  were  conducted  in  regular 
public  schoolrooms.  The  Court  ruled  the 
Champaign  program  was  a violation  of  the 
First  Amendment  in  an  8 to  1 decision: 
The  operation  of  the  state’s  compulsory 
education  system  thus  assists  and  is 
integrated  with  the  program  of  religious 
instruction.  . . . This  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion a utilization  of  the  tax-established 
and  tax-supported  public  school  system 
to  aid  religious  groups  to  spread  their 
faith.  And  it  falls  squarely  under  the  ban 


of  the  First  Amendment  [made  applica- 
ble to  the  states  by  the  Fourteenth]  as 
we  interpreted  it  in  Everson  v.  Board  of 
Education  (149). 

Four  years  later,  in  a 6 to  3 decision, 
the  Court  approved  a released  time  pro- 
gram in  New  York  which  permitted  the 
children  to  leave  a public  school  to  attend 
religious  centers  upon  written  request  of 
parents,  even  though  teachers  were  used  to 
check  attendance  and  to  assure  that  the 
children  complied  with  the  requests  of  their 
parents.  The  Supreme  Court  distinguished 
the  permitted  practices  in  these  words  and 
exemplified  the  difficulty  in  separating 
church  and  state  in  our  society : 

The  First  Amendment  does  not  say 
that  in  every  and  all  respects  there  shall 
be  a separation  of  church  and  state.  . . . 
Otherwise  the  state  and  religion  would 
be  alien  to  each  other — hostile,  suspi- 
cious, and  even  unfriendly.  . . . Muni- 
cipalities would  not  be  permitted  to 
render  police  and  fire  protection  to  reli- 
gious groups.  . . . Prayers  in  our  legisla- 
tive halls;  the  appeals  to  the  Almighty  in 
the  messages  of  the  Chief  Executive;  the 
proclamations  making  Thanksgiving  Day 
a holiday;  “so  help  me  God”  in  our 
courtroom  oaths — these  and  all  other 
references  to  the  Almighty  that  run 
through  our  laws,  our  public  rituals,  our 
ceremonies  would  be  flouting  the  First 
Amendment.  ...  We  would  have  to 
press  the  concept  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  to  these  extremes  to 
condemn  the  present  law  on  constitu- 
tional grounds.  ...  In  each  case  the 
teacher  requires  parental  consent  in 
writing.  . . . The  teacher  in  other  words 
cooperates  in  a religious  program  to  the 
extent  of  making  it  possible  for  her  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  it.  . . . We  are  a 
religious  people  whose  institutions  pre- 
suppose a Supreme  Being.  We  guarantee 
the  freedom  to  worship  as  one  chooses. 
We  make  room  for  as  wide  a variety  of 
beliefs  and  creeds  as  the  spiritual  needs 
of  man  deem  necessary  (150). 
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Morning  Exercises 

Since  1900,  many  public  school  teachers 
have  opened  their  daily  programs  with  var- 
ious classroom  exercises  containing 
religious  and  patriotic  acknowledgments. 
These  were  ordinarily  adapted  to  the  laws 
of  the  states  and  to  some  extent  to  state 
and  local  educational  policies.  Many  states 
have  had  constitutional  and  statutory  en- 
actments expressly  prohibiting  any  sectari- 
an instruction  in  public  schools,  although 
four  states  expressly  authorized  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  three  allowed  the  teaching  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  about  half  of  the 
states  permitted  a daily  reading  of  the  Bi- 
ble. The  use  of  the  prayer  was  upheld  in  a 
number  of  states,  and  the  Kansas  court  in 
1904  accepted  the  purpose  of  morning  ex- 
ercises “to  quiet  the  pupils  and  prepare 
them  for  their  studies,  and  it  would  be  reli- 
gious only  to  those  so  inclined”  (151). 
The  court  in  predominantly  Catholic 
Louisiana  ruled  in  1915  that  repeating  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  and  reading  the  New  Testa- 
ment violated  constitutional  guarantees 
since  these  acts  discriminated  against 
Jews  (152). 

The  .Supreme  Court  entered  the  con- 
troversy in  full  force  in  the  1960’s  and 
with  two  sweeping  decisions  ruled  out  reli- 
gious exercises  in  public  schools  as  viola- 
tions of  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  In 
1962,  it  held  that  a nondenominational 
prayer  composed  by  state  educational  au- 
thorities that  acknowledged  dependence 
upon  God  could  not  be  made  a part  of  the 
program  of  public  schools  (153). 

A year  later,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared that  the  states  are  firmly  committed 
by  the  Establishment  Clause  “to  a position 
of  neutrality”  which  precludes  a state  from 
requiring  by  law  or  regulation  religious  ex- 
ercises at  the  opening  of  schools  in  the 
form  of  reading  without  comment  any  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  individual  pupils  who  did  not  desire  to 
participate  might  be  excused  from 
attendance  (154). 

These  decisions  brought  strong  con- 
gressional reactions  and  threats  to  amend 


the  Constitution  to  permit  the  recitation  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  school.  Volumes  of 
testimony  were  taken,  but  every  effort 
failed  to  muster  the  required  support  for 
such  an  amendment. 

Religious  Dress 

Teachers  cannot  be  excluded  from  employ- 
ment in  public  schools  for  practicing  a 
particular  religion.  Courts  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1894  and  New  York  in  1902  extended 
this  right  to  the  wearing  of  religious  dress 
by  ruling  that  wearing  religious  garb  did 
not  constitute  sectarian  instruction  (155) 
and  was  only  “an  announcement  of  a fact 
that  the  wearer  holds  a particular  religious 
belief”  (156).  In  three  states — Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  and  North  Dakota — af- 
ter the  courts  permitted  religious  dress, 
state  legislation  or  a regulation  by  the  chief 
state  school  officer  subsequently  prevented 
the  wearing  of  religious  dress  in  public 
schools.  Soon  after  1900,  the  courts  of 
Pennsylvania  (157)  and  New  York  (158) 
upheld  these  prohibitions  as  properly  regu- 
lating the  acts  of  teachers  during  the 
performance  of  duties. 

Use  and  Rental  of  Buildings 

Legislatures  have  deplored  the  limited  utili- 
zation of  school  facilities  and  encouraged 
nonreligious  use  by  individuals  and  organi- 
zations. Two  general  restrictions  usually 
are  attached:  No  such  use  shall  interfere 
with  regular  school  activities.  All  educa- 
tional, recreational,  social,  or  civic  uses 
must  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  com- 
munity. The  decisions  vary  widely.  After 
similar  practices  by  church  groups  had 
been  accepted  for  centuries  in  Connecticut, 
a court  decided  in  1858  that  the  practice 
can  be  stopped  if  any  taxpayer 
objects  (159).  On  the  other  hand,  a Ne- 
braska court  held  in  1914  that  even  the 
use  of  a public  school  for  Sunday  school 
did  not  make  the  school  a place  of 
worship  (160).  \ New  York  court  de- 

clared in  1935  that  a sec  tarian  group  could 
legally  arrange  to  use  public  school 
facilities  for  recreation: 
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It  is  a wholesome  thing  to  have  school 
buildings,  which  are  maintained  at  large 
expense  by  the  taxpayers,  used  for  the 
purposes  and  by  the  groups  whose  ex- 
clusion is  here  sought  (161). 

Current  trends  are  toward  more  un- 
restricted use  of  public  educational  facili- 
ties for  secular  purposes  by  either  secular 
or  religious  groups.  Religious  associations 
are  ordinarily  permitted  use  for  purposes 
such  as  educational,  recreational,  social, 
and  civic  activities. 

Courts  in  eight  states  have  upheld 
rental  arrangements  made  by  the  local 
school  official  to  use  church-owned  build- 
ings for  school  purposes  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity. In  most  cases,  sectarian  instruction  for 
the  children  attending  the  church  schools 
went  on  under  the  same  roof  as  public 
school  instruction.  Courts  generally  were 
satisfied  that  the  purpose  of  such  a 
contract  was  to  improve  educational 
offerings  (162)  and  that  the  control  of  the 
public  school  children  remained  under 
public  officials  (163).  In  Illinois  in  1887, 
the  state  court  held  that  when  it  became 
necessary  for  the  board  of  education  to 
procure  a building  to  be  used  for  school 
purposes,  it  was  not  material  that  the 
building  had  been  used  as  a church  (164). 

New  Mexico  prohibited  the  use  of 
public  funds  in  certain  schools  operating  as 
public  schools  in  1951.  In  these  schools, 
religious  classes  were  held  during  school 
hours,  both  secular  and  sectarian  books 
were  used,  teachers  in  religious  garb  were 
assigned  by  a religious  order,  and  Catholic 
pictures  remained  on  the  walls  (165).  In 
the  late  1930’s,  a parochial  school  in  Mis- 
sissippi became  part  of  a public  school 
system,  religious  instruction  was  continued, 
and  children  in  the  district  were  permitted 
to  attend  different  schools  depending  on 
their  religious  preference;  but  in  1941,  a 
Missouri  court  ruled  a ainst  a similar 
union  of  public  and  sectarian  use  (166). 
About  12  years  later,  the  Missouri  court 
ruled  invalid  the  assignment  of  pupils  by 
religious  preference  (167) — a practice 
which  resulted  in  frequent  references  to 
“captive”  public  schools. 


PUBLIC  FINANCING  OF 
NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

One  of  the  most  controversial  areas  of 
church-state  relations  since  the  times  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison  has  involved  the  use 
of  tax  funds  for  nonpublic  schools,  particu- 
larly schools  sponsored  by  religious  organi- 
zations. Historically,  church  leaders  have 
controlled  schools  serving  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  a number  of  states. 
Religious  exercises  continued  in  schools 
operated  by  churches  and  also  were  prac- 
ticed in  public  schools,  mainly  because  the 
church  and  the  public  approved  the  prac- 
tice or  because  new  settlers  tolerated  it  so 
that  parents  desiring  religion  in  public 
schools  would  not  withdraw  their  children 
from  them.  Judicial  rulings  have  declared  a 
number  of  practices  unconstitutional  that 
provide  tax  benefits  to  church  schools  as 
institutions.  Establishing  constitutional 
guidelines  for  the  use  of  public  funds  as  an 
individual  benefit  or  educational  aid  to 
children  of  a sectarian  school  rather  than 
to  the  school  itself  has  been  somewhat 
more  difficult.  The  tendency  of  federal  leg- 
islative and  administrative  agencies  to  pre- 
sume the  constitutionality  of  a law  until  a 
court  decides  to  the  contrary  has  added 
new  fuel  for  advocates  on  each  side  of  the 
controversy.  This  has  been  especially  true 
of  federal  financial  support  of  special  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  children  and 
youth  beginning  in  1965. 

The  first  controversies  arose  when 
towns  adopted  religious  schools  and  the 
legislature  authorized  towns  to  collect  taxes 
for  the  support  of  education.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  question  about  financ- 
ing religious  schools  did  not  prevent  their 
use  because  people  wanted  education  at  any 
price.  In  a series  of  cases  beginning  in  Wis- 
consin in  1869,  however,  state  courts  were 
unanimous  in  declaring  public  aid  to  pri- 
vate schools  unconstitutional  (168). 

Tuition  to  Nonpublic  Schools 

A New  Hampshire  case  held  in  1886  that 
in  the  absence  of  express  constitutional  or 
statutory  prohibitions  on  the  use  of  public 
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funds,  contracts  for  tuitions  to  secular  “pri- 
vate” schools  were  valid  (169).  In  another 
case  decided  by  an  Illinois  court  in  1888, 
however,  where  constitutional  provisions 
prohibit  the  use  of  public  funds  to  aid 
“sectarian”  schools,  payments  of  tuitior 
were  held  in  violation  of  the  Illinois 
Constitution  (170). 

Contracts  with  sectarian  schools  have 
been  upheld  in  special  cases.  A court  in  Il- 
linois ruled  in  1917  that  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions were  not  violated  by  payments  to 
sectarian  schools  for  the  tuition  of  children 
committed  by  a court,  when  the  pay- 
ments were  less  than  the  actual  cost  of 
maintenance  (171). 

The  federal  “G.I.  Bill”  was  a highly 
successful  program  which  authorized  the 
payment  of  federal  funds  to  sectarian 
schools  and  colleges  for  tuition  and  expen- 
ses of  returning  World  War  II  veterans. 
This  law  was  not  challenged  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  subsequent  versions  of 
“G.I.”  legislation  for  Korean  and  Vietnam 
veterans  provided  for  federal  payments  to 
be  made  directly  to  veterans  rather  than 
to  the  educational  institutions  themselves 
(172). 

A Vermont  court  held  in  1961  that 
a public  school  district  that  maintained  no 
public  high  school  could  not  constitution- 
ally pay  tuition  for  its  pupils  to  attend  a 
parochial  high  school  in  an  adjoining  dis- 
trict. This  case  was  decided  under  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  be- 
cause the  state  Constitution  is  silent  on  the 
matter  (173). 

Transportation  of  Pupils 

A Wisconsin  court  held  in  1923  that  the 
use  of  public  funds  for  transporting  chil- 
dren to  nonpublic  schools  violated  consti- 
tutional provisions  prohibiting  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion  (174).  Many  other 
states  have  reached  similar  decisions  since 
that  time,  but  in  reeen',  years  the  cases 
have  become  conflicting  cn  this  issue. 

A Maryland  court  was  first  to  uphold 
public  expenditures  for  transportation  to 
sectarian  schools  as  a proper  exercise  of 
state  police  powers.  The  Maryland  court 


ruled  in  1938  that  legislative  responsibility 
and  authority  to  enforce  compulsory  at- 
tendance laws,  despite  the  fact  that  pa- 
rochial schools  benefit  from  the  act,  “could 
not  prevent  the  legislature  from  performing 
the  public  function”  ( 175) . 

The  landmark  case  in  transportation 
for  the  benefit  of  private  school  pupils  was 
decided  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
1947  (176).  Advocates  on  each  side  of  the 
church-state  controversy  can  find  quotable 
evidence  to  support  their  positions  involv- 
ing the  “child-benefit  theory'.”  In  a 5 to  4 
decision,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
practice  of  reimbursing  parents  of  parochi- 
al school  children  for  public  bus  fares  to 
transport  children  to  neighboring  sectarian 
high  schools  when  the  local  school  district 
did  not  provide  a school.  The  majority 
opinion  reasoned  that  pupil  transportation 
was  a necessary  part  of  education,  that 
public  funds  were  given  directly  to  parents, 
and  that  transportation  was  analogous  to 
police  and  fire  protection  as  an  aid  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  children.  The  Court 
held  that  “the  First  Amendment  has  erect- 
ed a wall  between  church  and  state.  That 
wall  must  be  kept  high  and  impregnable. 
We  could  not  approve  the  slightest 
breach,”  but  that  under  the  conditions  of 
the  New  Jersey  case  it  had  not  been 
breached.  All  nine  justices  favored  the 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state 
in  their  opinions,  but  five  found  that  the 
facts  in  the  case  did  not  constitute  a consti- 
tutional violation. 

Those  who  oppose  transportation  of 
pupils  to  parochial  schools  at  public  ex- 
pense dramatically  use  the  “impregnable, 
high  wall  theory”  of  the  Everson  case  and 
quote  the  principle  as  stated  in  th  * ‘pinion 
of  the  Court  in  these  words: 

The  “establishment  of  religion”  clause 
of  the  First  Amendment  means  at  least 
this:  Neither  a state  nor  the  Federal 
Government  can  set  up  a church.  Nei- 
ther can  pass  laws  which  aid  one 
religion,  aid  all  religions,  or  prefer  one 
religion  ovei  another.  Neither  can  force 
nor  influence  a person  to  go  or  remain 
away  from  church  against  his  will  or 
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force  him  to  profess  a belief  or  disbelief 
in  any  religion.  No  person  can  be  pun- 
ished for  entertaining  or  professing  reli- 
gious beliefs  or  disbeliefs,  for  church  at- 
tendance or  nonattendance.  No  tax  in 
any  amount,  large  or  small,  can  be  lev- 
ied to  support  any  religious  activities  or 
institutions,  whatever  they  may  be 
called,  or  whatever  form  they  might 
adopt  to  teach  or  practice  religion.  Nei- 
ther a state  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can,  openly  or  secretly,  participate  in 
affairs  of  any  religious  organizations  or 
group  and  vice  versa.  In  the  words  of 
Jefferson,  the  clause  against  establish- 
ment of  religion  by  law  was  intended  to 
erect  "a  wall  of  separation  between 
church  and  state"  (177), 

Opponents  of  the  child-benefit  theory 
usually  stop  their  reference  here  and  shift 
their  emphasis  to  the  dissenting  opinions. 
In  all  fairness,  the  Court  did  continue  as 
follows  in  the  very  next  paragraph : 

We  must  consider  the  New  Jersey 
statute  with  the  foregoing  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  First  Amendment.  But  we 
must  not  strike  the  state  statute  down  if 
it  is  within  the  state's  constitutional 
power  even  though  it  approaches  the 
verge  of  that  power.  . . . While  we  do 
not  mean  to  intimate  that  a state  could 
not  provide  transportation  only  to  chil- 
dren attending  public  school,  we  must  be 
careful,  in  protecting  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  against  state-established  churches, 
to  be  sure  that  we  do  not  inadvertently 
prohibit  New  Jersey  from  extending  its 
general  State  law  benefits  to  all  its  citi- 
zens without  regard  to  their  religious 
beliefs  (178). 

The  Everson  decision  did  not  invali- 
date the  laws  in  other  states,  nor  did  it  pre- 
vent a number  of  state  courts  from  ruling 
on  the  unconstitutionality  of  laws  authoriz- 
ing tax-supported  transporting  of  children 
to  sectarian  schools.  The  first  states  to  rule 
on  such  cases  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
Everson  decision  were  Washington  and 
Missouri. 

In  Washington,  the  state  court  upheld 
its  earlier  decision  of  1943,  declaring  tax- 


supported  transportation  to  private  or  pa- 
rochial schools  unconstitutional  (179).  The 
court  later  noted  that  although  the  Everson 
case  decided  that  public  transportation  to 
parochial  schools  did  not  violate  the  First 
Amendment,  the  Washington  legislature 
violated  the  Constitution  of  Washington 
when  it  enacted  legislation  to  provide 
transportation  for  “all"  children  under  the 
compulsory  attendance  law  (180). 

With  ample  time  to  weigh  the  Ever- 
son opinion  in  relation  to  its  own  Constitu- 
tion, a Missouri  court  declared  in  1953 
that  tax-raised  school  money  must  be  used 
solely  for  public  schools  and  could  not  be 
used  to  transport  children  to  parochial 
schools  (181). 

Federally  Supported 
Educational  Programs 

One  of  the  most  controversial  areas  of 
First  Amendment  interpretation  of  educa- 
tional legislation  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (182).  As  introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  the  Johnson  Administration  on 
January  12,  1965,  it  would  have  author- 
ized federal  funds  for  the  special  education 
of  disadvantaged  children  under  Title  I,  for 
loans  of  textbooks  and  library  materials 
under  Title  II,  and  for  innovative  practices 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  under 
Title  III  for  pupils  and  teachers  in  both 
public  and  nonpublic  schools  alike.  Each 
of  these  titles  was  drawn  with  the  child- 
benefit  theory  clearly  in  mind  and  enacted 
with  this  purpose  clearly  stated.  The  ad- 
ministrative regulations  and  guidelines 
have  been  meticulously  written  to  take  full 
advantage  of  judicially  accepted  “child 
benefits,"  but  also  to  steer  clear  of  consti- 
tutional violations. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  these  three 
ESEA  titles  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
pending  before  the  House  General  Sub- 
committee on  February  3,  1965,  would 
have  authorized  federal  funds  to  be  re- 
ceived and  administered  for  these  purposes 
b\  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  educa- 
tional agency  or  organization,  including 
those  operated  by  religious  denominations. 
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Tremendous  opposition  quickly  developed, 
both  educators  and  attorneys  made  their 
views  forcefully  known  in  Congress  and  at 
the  White  House,  and  the  legislation  was 
amended  so  that  administrative  authority 
and  title  to  property  involved  were  placed 
exclusively  in  public  educational  agencies 
(183). 

Some  lines  between  benefits  to  indi- 
viduals and  benefits  to  sectarian  institutions 
were  thus  clearly  drawn  so  far  as  adminis- 
trative authority  over  tax  funds  was 
concerned;  but  there  arc  those  who  con- 
tinue to  contend  that  any  financial  aid  to 
pupils  in  sectarian  schools  constitutes  aid 
to  the  schools  as  institutions.  The  conten- 
tion is  that  such  diversion  of  tax-raised 
funds  from  necessary  expenses  of  public 
education  to  sectarian  schools  furthers  the 
establishment  of  religion.  Consequently,  it 
is  argued  that  although  the  purpose  of 
ESEA  is  to  help  the  pupils,  the  effect  of 
ESEA  aid  is  to  shift  money  from  school 
purposes  to  church  purposes. 

The  constitutional  controversy  re- 
mained unsettled  during  the  first  3 years 
after  the  Elementary  and  .Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  became  effective  because  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  held  in  1923  in  the  case 
of  Frothingham  v.  Mellon  (184)  that  no 
federal  taxpayer  had  standing  to  sue  in  a 
federal  court  to  question  the  expenditure  of 
federal  funds  on  constitutional  grounds. 
The  Court  reasoned  that  the  monetary 
damage  to  the  plaintiff  in  that  case,  which 
contested  the  use  of  federal  tax  money  to 
help  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  was 
inconsequential.  The  case  was  decided  un- 
der the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  without 
reference  to  the  First  Amendment,  since 
the  Supreme  Court  did  not  make  the  First 
Amendment  a part  of  the  Fourteenth  until 
1940.  No  standing  to  sue  in  a federal  court 
under  the  First  Amendment  had  been 
available  to  a federal  taxpayer  since  1923. 

The  general  counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
with  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  issued  the  Memorandum  on  the 
Impact  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  upon  Federal  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion on  March  28,  1961.  It  relied  upon  the 


“standing  to  sue”  role  of  the  Frothingham 
case  to  prevent  judicial  decisions  to  resolve 
First  Amendment  issues  in  federal  financ- 
ing of  education.  The  Memorandum  left 
their  constitutional  status  to  the  interpreta- 
tions enacted  in  statutes  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  and 
concluded  with  the  following  estimate  of 
the  chance  for  judicial  interpretation  of 
federal  aid  to  sectarian  schools  under  the 
First  Amendment: 

If  Congress  wishes  to  make  possible  a 
constitutional  test  of  Federal  aid  to  sec- 
tarian schools,  it  might  authorize  judicial 
review  in  the  context  of  an  actual  case 
or  controversy  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  an  institution  seeking 
some  form  of  assistance.  . . . 

In  the  absence  of  some  such  statutory 
provisions,  there  appears  to  be  no  realis- 
tic likelihood  that  Federal  legislation 
raising  the  constitutional  issues  discussed 
in  this  memorandum  will  be  resolved  by 
judicial  decision  (185). 

General  Counsel  Alanson  W.  Willcox 
of  HEW  proved  to  be  correct  until  1968. 
The  constitutional  doubts  about  a number 
of  federal  grants  to  education  were  impos- 
sible to  resolve  in  the  federal  courts 
because  the  Frothingham  case  denied  fed- 
eral taxpayers  jurisdiction  to  sue. 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin  of  North  Caro- 
lina proposed  legislation  to  provide  statu- 
tory standing  to  sue  by  federal  taxpayers 
that  would  enable  the  federal  courts  to  de- 
cide the  constitutionality  of  such  educa- 
tional legislation  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment. By  1968,  it  had  passed  the  Senate  in 
three  successive  sessions  of  Congress,  al- 
though it  had  never  been  reported  out  of 
committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Consequently,  the  Frothingham  doctrine 
seemed  to  prevail,  and  no  constitutional 
test  seemed  possible. 

Some  exceptional  efforts  were  made 
by  public  school  educators,  however,  to  get 
to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  First  Amend- 
ment issue  on  appeal  through  a state  court 
decision  under  the  First  Amendment.  On 
September  10,  1963,  the  Horace  Mann 
League  and  13  federal  taxpayers  in  Mary- 
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land  sued  to  enjoin  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Works  of  Maryland  and  several 
Maryland  state  officials  from  paying  to 
four  liberal  arts  colleges  lump  sum  cash 
grants  authorized  by  the  Maryland  Legisla- 
ture for  construction  of  college  facilities. 
The  two  Protestant  and  two  Roman  Catho- 
lic colleges  won  the  case  in  a county  court, 
where  criteria  presented  to  the  court  to  de- 
termine whether  each  college  was  secular 
or  sectarian  v/ere  rejected.  On  appeal,  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  accepted  and 
applied  criteria  offered  by  the  plaintiffs, 
finding  in  a 4 to  3 decision  that  three  of 
the  colleges  were  sectarian  and  one  was 
secular  (186).  The  case  was  tried  from  the 
outset  under  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
federal  Constitution,  since  the  ancient  Mary- 
land Constitution,  unlike  the  constitutions 
of  most  other  states,  had  no  provisions 
barring  public  funds  for  sectarian  institu- 
tions of  education.  The  issue  was  thus  be- 
fore state  courts  and  the  public  for  two 
years  before  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  enacted  in  1965.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  declined  by  a vote  of 
7 to  2 in  November  1966  to  review  the 
Horace  Mann  League  case. 

During  the  1961-68  period,  the  Con- 
gressional view  was  that  Congress  has 
equal  standing  with  the  Supreme  Court  in 
declaring  what  laws  are  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution  and,  in  fact, 
has  power  superior  to  that  of  the  courts 
when  it  chooses  to  draft  legislation  to  ful- 
fill congressional  responsibilities  such  as 
the  “general  welfare'  of  an  educationally 
disadvantaged  class  of  persons  without  em- 
ployable sk'lis.  When  the  Court  chose  to 
act  in  the  Cochrane,  Everson,  Vitale,  and 
Schempp  eases,  this  view  held  that  it  acted 
without  legislative  authority  necessary  to 
offset  the  existing  restrictions  on  standing 
to  sue  under  the  Frothingham  decision.  It 
reasoned  that  the  Court  will  determine  its 
calendar  and  act  when  it  has  a case  or  con- 
troversy involving  an  unconstitutional  act 
or  when  a federal  question  arises,  and  that 
there  is  no  such  act  or  federal  question  un- 
til the  Court  accepts  a case  and  renders  a 
decision. 


The  history  of  action  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  twentieth  century  has  been 
phenomenal  among  the  myriad  issues  of 
church  and  state.  Those  who  favor  suprem- 
acy of  the  Congress  say  that  the  Court  has 
eliminated  a number  of  discriminatory 
practices,  stopped  unconstitutional  public 
payments  to  sectarian  schools  and  religious 
practices  in  public  schools,  and  clarified 
the  line  between  responsible  public  aid  to 
children  and  unconstitutional  acts  benefit- 
ing sectarian  schools.  Controversy  admit- 
tedly remained,  however,  among  ad- 
vocates on  a number  of  issue'?,  and  addi- 
tional clarifications  were  anticipated.  In  a 
dynamic  governmental  system,  continuing 
judicial  and  legislative  actions  arc  inevita- 
ble in  such  controversial  areas. 

Other  constitutional  actions  were 
begun  under  the  First  Amendment  in  a 
federal  court  in  New  York  in  1966,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  two  deci- 
sions on  June  10,  1968.  In  one  case,  it  up- 
held a New  York  free-textbook  program  in 
its  application  to  pupils  in  both  public  and 
private  schools.  The  6 to  3 decision  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  a state  statute 
which  authorized  a special  local  tax  for  the 
purchase  of  textbooks  free  to  pupils  in 
grades  7 through  12  and  which  was 
amended  in  1965  to  permit  local  voters  to 
approve  free  textbooks  to  pupils  in  grades 

I through  6 in  both  public  and  private 
schools.  The;e  was  no  factual  evidence  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, because  the  lower  federal  court  had 
entered  a summary  judgment,  on  the  plead- 
ings alone.  With  no  evidence  about 
particular  schools,  courses,  teachers,  or 
books,  the  Court  left  the  major  points  of 
contention  to  be  decided  on  the  evidence 
of  ci  ses  to  come.  Federal  funds  under  Title 

II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  were  not  involved  (187). 

The  second  decision  involved  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Frothingham  case  It  lowered 
the  barrier  that  had  denied  federal  taxpay- 
ers standing  to  sue  to  attack  a federal 
statute  on  the  grounds  that  it  violates  the 
First  Amendment.  The  8 to  1 opinion  of 
the  Court  held  that  a taxpayer  could  chal- 
lenge Title  I and  Title  II  ot  the  Elementary 
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and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
determine  whether  they  violate  the  Estab- 
lishment and  Free  Exercise  Clauses  of  the 
First  Amendment.  The  only  issue  before 
the  Supreme  Court  was  the  standing  of  a 
federal  taxpayer  to  sue,  and  the  case  was 
remanded  to  the  New  York  courts  for  trial 
on  the  merits  (188). 

State  Regulation  of  Nonpublic  Schools 

Complete  separation  of  church  and  state 
would  prevent  the  state  from  exercising 
some  of  its  more  important  responsibilities 
for  the  welfare,  safety,  health,  and  educa- 
tion of  all  the  people.  Some  regulations  by 
state  agencies  are  necessary  whether  or  not 
the  nonpublic  school  or  its  pupils  receive 
benefits  from  public  tax  funds.  Primarily, 
this  section  will  be  limited  to  the  educa- 
tional responsibilities  of  states  in  relation 
to  nonpublic  education  and  involves  the 
minimum  standards  of  education  required 
for  all  children  and  youth. 

In  general,  three-fourth.,  of  the  states 
provide  by  law  that  education  in  private 
schools  shall  be  equivalent  to  public  educa- 
tion. Any  enforcement  of  this  law  requires 
state  standards  and  regulations.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Legislature  delegated  approval 
of  private  education  to  local  public  school 
committees  under  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance laws. 

Every  child  between  seven  and  sixteen 
. . . shall  . . . attend  a public  day  school 
...  or  some  other  day  school  approved 
by  the  school  committee,  during  the  en- 
tire time  the  public  schools  are  in 
session  . . . only  when  the  instruction  in 
all  the  studies  required  by  law  is  in  Eng- 
lish, and  when  satisfied  that  such  in- 
struction equals  in  thoroughness  and  ef- 
ficiency and  in  the  progress  made 
therein,  that  in  public  schools  in  the 
same  town,  but  shall  not  withhold  such 
approval  ori  account  of  religious  teach- 
ing (189). 

Other  slates  have  requirements  for  ade- 
quate equipment  and  supplies,  minimal 
curricular  programs,  attendance  registers, 
and  financial  accounting. 


In  about  nine  states,  the  same  stand- 
ards for  teacher  certification  are  required 
by  statute  for  private  schools  as  for  public 
schools.  For  accreditation  of  schools,  how- 
ever, about  20  states  evaluate  private 
school  teachers  with  the  same  certification 
standards  used  by  state  departments  of  ed- 
ucation for  public  school  teachers, 

Buildings  of  private  schools,  like 
churches  and  all  other  buildings,  must  meet 
the  health  and  safety  regulations  of  the 
state  and  fire,  egress,  or  sanitation  require- 
ments of  local  and  state  authorities.  Public 
schools  sometimes  are  excluded  from  statu- 
tory enactments  empowering  local  building 
committees  to  approve  all  construction,  but 
private  schools  do  not  have  this  privilege 
unle?.:'  they  are  expressly  subject  to  the  au- 
thor^ of  such  state  agencies. 

State  departments  of  education  have 
varying  degrees  of  statutory  authority  over 
private  schools.  Where  authority  is  given, 
departments  often  have  been  so  under- 
staffed that  they  have  lacked  the  manpower 
to  service  the  private  schools  extensively. 
In  some  states,  they  wait  for  invitations 
from  private  schools  themselves  to  exercise 
their  regulatory  authority.  Nevertheless, 
state  responsibility  remains,  and  it  clearly 
extends  to  parents  who  may  be  prosecuted 
for  failure  to  comply  with  compulsory  at- 
tendance laws  when  they  send  their 
children  to  unaccredited  private  or  sectari- 
an schools.  Most  legislatures  have  allowed 
nonpublic  schools  to  be  exempt  from  su- 
pervision by  departments  of  education. 

Perhaps  the  best  road  to  responsible 
administration  of  nonpublic  schools  is 
through  ombudsmanship,  the  technique  of 
listening  to  both  parties  in  any  dispute  and 
then  emphasizing  informally  the  human 
element  in  solving  legal  or  administrative 
problems.  Ombudsmen  in  state  depart- 
ments of  education,  free  from  political 
pressures  and  knowledgeable  about  both 
public  and  nonpublic  schools,  are  often  in- 
valuable in  maintaining  good  relationships 
between  nonpublic  schools  and  state  de- 
partments. 

Constitutions,  statutes,  and  the  courts 
have  erected  walls  in  some  states  which  are 
upright  and  fairly  high,  particularly  when  a 
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state  attempts  to  expend  public  funds  for 
sectarian  schools.  There  are  peepholes  in 
the  wall,  however,  where  circumstances  in- 
dicate that  necessity  and  economy  have 
prevailed  (190).  Under  the  child-benefit 
theory,  new  paths  have  been  constructed 
by  courts  and  legislatures  around  the  wall 
to  help  people  in  emergencies,  for  disad- 
vantaged pupils,  and  of  course  for  health 
and  safety  considerations  connected  with 
both  public  and  private  schools. 

* Altogether,  tensions  have  been  re- 
duced in  this  field  in  recent  years.  The  ecu- 
menical movement,  sharing  publicly 
supported  auxiliary  services  with  private 
school  pupils,  lowered  insistence  by  de- 
nominations on  private  school  attendance, 
and  improved  conditions  of  mutual  respect 
for  all  religions  in  many  public  schools  are 
among  the  causes.  There  are  signs  that 
compromises  that  go  far  to  satisfy  the  prin- 
cipal desires  of  all  are  in  the  making,  such 
as  was  described  in  the  following  su..omcnt 
made  in  1968:  ( 

Individual  benefits  to  pupils  and 
teachers  based  on  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  olfer  many  avenues  of  coopera- 
tion So  does  Columbia,  Maryland,  and 
similar  developments.  Columbia,  a new 
city,  is  planning  for  110,000  people 
without  separate,  private,  all-purpose 
schools.  Instead  it  plans  to  build  jointly 
planned  facilities  for  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, and  Jewish  religious  instruction  to 
be  given  outside  of  school  hours.  All  ot 
us  should  be  willing  to  make  such  adap- 
tations to  preserve  all  essential  values 
strongly  held  by  groups  in  our  society.  It 
we  can  build  educational  cooperation 
more  diligently  than  supervision  and 
control,  both  nonpubnc  and  public 
schools  should  be  able  to  make  their  es- 
sential contributions  without  serious 
conflict  (191 ). 


century,  religious,  racial,  or  political  dis- 
crimination is  a violation  of  criminal  law  in 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  ANI) 
PROTECTION  UNDER  THE  LAWS 
IN  EDUCATION 


In  Colonial  times,  only  members  of  the 
state  church  could  teach  school.  In  this 


criminauun  i&  a viwuhiv»  - 
a number  of  states.  Among  states  having 
legal  provisions  of  their  own,  Massachu- 
setts is  a leading  example.  It  passed  a stat- 
ute in  1917  which  was  revised  in  1956  to 
achieve  ihe  purposes  of  nondiscrimination: 

No  public  school  committees  or  offi- 
cials shall  inquire  concerning  or  re- 
quire or  solicit  from  an  applicant  for  a 
position  in  the  public  schools  any  infor- 
mation as  to  religious  belief,  creed  cr 
practice,  or  his  political  opinions  or  a - 
filiations;  and  no  appointment  to  such  a 
position,  shall  be  in  any  manner  affected 
thereby.  Violation  of  this  section  shall 
be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  more  than 
fifty  dollars  (192). 

Proof  of  actual  discrimination  in  a 
court  of  law  is  next  to  impossible.  In  1946, 
the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  con- 
tained a more  efficient  and  practical  system 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  public  or  pri- 
vate employment.  This  Act  is  enforced  by 
tlv'  Massachusetts  Commission  Against 
Discrimination,  which  receives,  investi- 
gates, and  determines  complaints  ot  unlaw- 
ful discrimination  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  or  age  (193).  For 
our  purposes  here,  the  legal  doctrines  on 
civil  rights  developed  by  the  Suprem. 
Court  and  the  Congress  since  1954  will  oe 
emphasized. 

For  three  centuries,  separate  but 
equal  treatment  of  Negroes  was  acceptable 
social,  economic,  and  judicial  practice  m 
the  United  States.  It  was  nearly  one 
hundred  years  after  the  adoption  o he 
Fourteenth  Amendment  in  1868  that  th 
courts  discovered  the  inequities  in  pr^vi 
ing  the  heretofore  judicially  approved  sep- 
arate but  equal”  facilities.  Ironically,  the 
first  prescript  of  the  doctrine  came  from 
Chief  Justice  Shaw  in  an  1849  decision  for 
the  state  court  of  Massachusetts  upholding 
the  validity  of  segregated  facilities  for 
schoolchildren  of  different  races  m 
Boston  (194).  At  the  turn  of  the  centu.y, 
the  1896  landmark  decision  ot  the  bu 
preme  Court,  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  ( 195), 
upheld  a statute  providing  for  separate 
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but  equal”  railroad  accommodations  for 
white  and  colored  persons,  with  only  a 
lone  dissent  by  Justice  Harlan,  a Southern- 
er. This  constitutional  interpretation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  set  the  pattern  for 
social  and  legislative  actions  for  the  next 
60  years.  The  doctrine  of  “separate  but 
equal”  facilities  also  was  applied  to  educa- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court  when 
temporarily  pressing  economic  reasons 
compelled  a local  school  district  to  suspend 
the  operations  of  a high  school  for  Negro 
children  (196).  This  doctrine  was  the  law 
of  the  land  until  1954. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  expressly  de- 
fined the  dual  citizenship  established  by  the 
Constitution  and  guaranteed  additional  hu- 
man rights  in  three  broad  classifications: 

All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  re- 
side. No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  libeity,  or  property,  with- 
out due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

In  the  years  immediately  preceding 
1954,  the  Supreme  Court  never  formally 
questioned  the  constitutional  propriety  of 
the  Plessy  and  Cummings  cases.  Judicial 
decisions,  however,  made  retention  of 
“separate  but  equal”  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  exceedingly 
costly.  Beginning  in  1938,  the  courts  de- 
manded in  a series  of  cases  that  opportuni- 
ties for  professional  education  in  the  law 
for  Negroes  must  be  equal  and  made  it 
very  expensive  and  inconvenient  for  the 
states  to  comply  with  the  “separate  but 
equal”  doctrine. 

The  following  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  led  to  a gradual  change  in  the 
doctrine  of  “separate  but  equal  ’ facilities 
for  Negroes: 


1938  Missouri  v.  Canada,  305  U.S.  337 
In  this  case,  the  Court  declared 
that  a state  denied  equal  protection 
of  the  law  when  it  failed  to  provide 
a comparable  legal  education  for 
Negroes  within  the  state. 

1948  Sipucl  v.  Board  of  Regents,  322 
U.S.  631 

Oklahoma  was  obliged  to  pro- 
vide legal  education  for  a qualified 
Negro  applicant. 

1948  Fisher  v.  Hurst,  333  U.S.  147 

The  Court  required  the  admis- 
sion of  a Negro  to  the  state  law 
school  in  Oklahoma,  holding  that 
no  other  applicant  could  enroll  un- 
til a law  school  with  equal  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  Negroes. 

1950  Sweatt  v.  Painter,  339  U.S.  629 
A separate  law  school  for  Ne- 
groes was  held  to  be  inferior  and 
therefore  the  equal  protection 
clause  required  that  qualified  appli- 
cants must  be  admitted  to  the 
University  of  Texas. 

1950  McLaurin  v.  Oklahoma  State,  339 
U.S.  637 

Enforced  segregation  of  a Negro 
student  handicapped  effective, 
graduate  legal  instruction  and  was 
therefore  invalid. 

These  decisions  of  the  Court  had  far-reach- 
ing implications  for  education,  as  a survey 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  1966 
revealed  (197).  Similar  standards  for 
teacher  preparation  of  Neg**o  teachers  and 
for  public  schools  segregated  for  Negroes 
often  led  Southern  states  to  provide  newer 
buildings  and  more  highly  prepared  teach- 
ers in  Negro  schools  than  in  others.  The 
survey  revealed  that  more  Negro  teachers 
and  principals  in  the  South  had  graduate 
degrees  from  large  universities  of  the  North 
than  other  teachers  in  the  region,  who 
usually  attended  universities  in  the  South. 

An  early  decision  enforcing  human 
rights  appeared  in  1917,  when  the  Court 
ruled  that  an  ordinance  which  was  in- 
tended to  segregate  homes  on  racial 
grounds  was  a denial  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  (198) 
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The  1954  Decision  on  Segregation 

Nevertheless,  education  was  forced  to  wait 
until  the  second  Brown  decision  in 
1955  (199)  before  the  Supreme  Court  def- 
initely rejected  the  doctrine  of  “separate 
but  equal”  facilities  by  the  construction  it 
applied  to  the  first  Brown  decision  in 
1954  (200).  The  earlier  decision,  relying 
chiefly  on  psychological  and  sociological 
opinions,  found  that  a separate  facility  - 

...  in  the  field  of  education  . . . has  no 
place;  separate  educational  facilities  arc 
inherently  unequal  land]  generate  [in 
minority  groups]  a feeling  of  inferiority 
as  to  their  status  in  the  community 
(201). 

The  Court  further  said  that  separate 
facilities  adversely  affect  the  “educational 
and  mental  development”  of  Negro 
children.  In  this  case,  Negroes  in  a “class” 
suit  were  denied  the  right  to  attend  18 
neighborhood  schools  and  forced  to  attend 
4 separate  schools  for  Negroes.  Mr. 
Brown’s  daughter  was  bused  past  a school 
two  blocks  from  her  home  to  attend  a school 
22  blocks  away.  In  the  second  Brown  de- 
cision, the  Court  ordered  that  a state  with 
a dual  system  of  education  must  “effec- 
tuate a transition  to  a [single]  racially  non- 
discriminatory  system”  (2.02). 

In  1964,  the  Court  evaluated  its  order 
to  cease  and  desist  in  the  use  of  separate 
facilities  and  further  clarified  the  second 
Brown  decision  of  1955  in  a manner  that 
left  no  doubt  that  states  had  an  affirmative 
duty  to  furnish  a fully  integrated  education 
to  Negroes  as  a class  (203). 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 

In  1964,  Congress  expressly  defined  the 
general  purpose  of  Title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  as  follows; 

No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  ori- 
gin, be  excluded  from  participation  in, 
be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subject 
to  discrimination  under  any  program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assis- 
tance (204). 


There  were  some  restrictions  by  the 
Congress  particularly  related  to  the  rights 
of  others  and  the  powers  of  the  courts.  The 
1964  Act  provided  that — 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any 
official  court  of  the  United  States  to  is- 
sue any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a racial 
balance  in  any  school  by  requiring  the 
transportation  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another  ...  to  achieve 
such  racial  compliance  with  Constitu- 
tional standards  (205). 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  caused 
determined  action  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  (USOE)  to  dismantle  the  state 
legal  machinery  that  upheld  discriminatory 
practices  in  the  South  because  of  color. 
Southern  school  districts  with  segregated 
schools  were  forced  to  show  cause  why 
federal  funds  should  not  be  withheld  and 
why  the  Justice  Department  should  not 
bring  legal  actions  to  force  school  districts 
to  comply  with  the  1954  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Civi*  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  and  the  USOE  guidelines  of  1964 
which  extended  the  Civil  Rights  Act  by  de- 
manding affirmative  action  to  integrate  stu- 
dents and  faculties. 

Court  Actions.  Federal  district  courts 
decided  a series  of  cases  which  indicated 
that  interpretations  of  the  law  are  difficult 
to  predetermine,  are  different  north  and 
south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  and  arc  not 
uniformly  applied  throughout  the  nation.  A 
10-year  summary  of  cases  before  the  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit revealed  that — 

We  have  received  41  other  school  cases, 
many  more  than  once.  The  district 
courts  in  this  circuit  have  considered 
128  school  cases  in  the  same  period.  . . . 
An  analysis  of  the  cases  shows  a wide 
lack  of  uniformity  in  areas  where  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  variations  in  the 
schedule  and  manner  of  desegregation 
(206). 

The  federal  departments  are  enforcing 
the  law  with  extra  vigor  in  Southern  states 
where  tic  jure  segregation  existed  for  cen- 
turies. /vs  the  court  said; 
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“All  deliberate  speed”  [in  the  second 
Brown  decision,  1955]  meant  that  by 
1963-64  the  eleven  states  of  the  former 
Confederacy  had  1.7  percent  of  their 
Negro  students  in  schools  with  white 
students.  In  1964-65  as  a result  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  the  percentage  doubled 
reaching  2.25  percent.  For  the  school 
year  1965-66,  the  Guidelines  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  helped  increase  the 
percentage  of  Negroes  to  6.01  percent 
(207). 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  nation  de 
facto  segregation  of  housing  achieves  the 
same  segregation  in  schools,  but  except  in 
the  South  those  responsible  for  enforce- 
ment in  the  federal  agencies  and  courts 
have  been  notably  inactive.  De  facto  pat- 
terns of  segregation  in  the  North  are  not 
caused  by  law,  but  by  economic  factors. 
Our  culture  has  always  been  spellbound  by 
economic  success  and  enamored  with  poli- 
cies of  noninterference  with  the  economic 
process.  Employment,  housing,  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  were  denied  Negroes 
by  the  economic  process.  In  1968,  there 
were  some  mild  attempts  to  enforce  non- 
discrimination throughout  the  country  ex- 
cept when  racial  segregation  had  been 
caused  by  housing  patterns. 

State  Action.  A few  states  have  taken  vig- 
orous action  to  enforce  desegregation 
under  state  laws.  Massachusetts  has  been  a 
leader  in  attacking  de  facto  segregation 
frontally  through  enactments  of  state  laws 
as  follows: 

Chapter  71,  Sec.  37C.  Elimination  of 
racial  imbalance  in  public  schools 
[Enacted  1965,  641  Sec.].  It  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  encourage  all  school  com- 
mittees to  adopt  as  educational  objec- 
tives the  promotion  of  racial  balance 
and  the  correction  of  existing  racial  im- 
balance in  the  public  schools. 

Sec.  37D.  The  School  Committee  shall 
thereupon  prepare  a plan  to  eliminate 
such  racial  imbalance.  . . . For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  racial  imbalance 
shall  be  deemed  to  exist  when  the  per- 


cent of  nonwhite  students  in  any  public 
school  is  in  excess  of  fifty  percent  of  the 
number  of  students  in  such  school. 

No  School  Committee  . . . shall  be  re- 
quired as  part  of  its  plans  to  transport 
any  pupil  to  any  school  outside  its  juris- 
diction or  to  any  school  outside  the 
school  district  established  for  his  neigh- 
borhood, if  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
such  pupil  files  written  objection  (208). 

Following  notification  from  the  state 
board  of  education  that  if  a local  school 
committee — 

. . . does  not  show  progress  within  a 
reasonable  time  in  eliminating  racial  im- 
balance in  its  schools,  the  commissioner 
shall  not  certify  the  amount  of  state  aid 
for  such  city  or  town  (209). 

Using  the  authority  of  the  statutes  and 
notification  from  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  commissioner  of  education  in  Massa- ' 
chusetts  withheld  $6  million  of  state  aid 
for  education  from  Boston  in  1967  for  fail- 
ure to  submit  “a  plan  to  reduce”  racial  im- 
balance in  about  60  schools.  Later,  a plan 
was  accepted  and  the  funds  were  author- 
ized, but  the  court  entertained  a bill  for  a 
declaratory  judgment  on  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act  to  settle  a 
controversy  between  the  Boston  School 
Committee  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

The  court  authorized  the  standing  of 
the  school  committee  and  rejected  the  con- 
stitutional challenge  of  the  Act,  holding 
that — 

...  the  racial  imbalance  act  of  1965,  c. 
641,  is  rot  in  violation  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  or  of  Arts.  1,  10, 
11,  12,  and  30  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth (210). 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  also  up- 
held the  statute,  since  it  affords  procedural 
and  substantial  “due  process”  protections. 
No  one,  however,  questioned  whether  the 
actual  accomplishment  of  eliminating  racial 
imbalance  in  a large  city  is  practicable 
where  large  percentages  of  the  inhabitants 
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reside  in  limited  areas  and  the  law  prevents 
infringements  on  the  rights  of  whites  by 
forced  busing  (211). 

In  California,  the  State  Department  of 
Education  declared  an  official  policy  that 
persons  or  agencies  responsible  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  school  attendance  centers  or 
the  assignment  of  pupils  shall  exert  all  ef- 
fort to  avoid  and  eliminate  segregation  of 
children  on  account  of  race  or  color.  The 
attorney  general  has  ruled  that  school  dis- 
tricts may  consider  race  as  a factor  in 
adopting  a school  attendance  plan,  but 
only  if  the  purpose  of  considering  the  ra- 
cial factor  is  to  effect  desegregation  in  the 
scuools  (212). 

In  Virginia,  when  integration  was  en- 
forced by  court  order,  the  privately  sup- 
ported Prince  Edward  Academy  was 
established  for  whites  in  1960.  Since  then, 
over  200  private  schools  enrolling  over 
40,000  students  have  been  established  in 
five  states  (Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississip- 
pi, South  Carolina,  and  Virginia).  Several 
states  provided  public  funds  to  parents 
who  sent  their  children  to  private  schools. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  recently  held 
that  a Louisiana  statute  enacted  in  1962  to 
authorize  payments  of  tuition  to  parents  of 
children  in  private  nonsectarian  schools 
was  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  the  decision  of  a federal  court  in 
New  Orleans  which  held  in  August  1967 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Ljuisiana  statute 
was  to  continue  segregated  education 

(213) .  The  Supreme  Couri  also  held  in 
1968  that  so-called  “freedom  of  choice” 
plans  for  parents  and  students  are  unaccep- 
table as  a substitute  for  affirmative  official 
action  to  end  racial  discrimination  in  schools 

(214) . 


ever,  reverse  discrimination  which  forces 
whites  to  attend  schools  located  in  Negro 
areas  is  equally  repulsive  to  constitutional 
rights.  Exaggerations  of  the  psychological 
effects  of  segregation  in  1954  and  the  use 
of  tentative  research  results  in  1967  to 
convince  the  Congress  and  the  public  that 
integration  will  benefit  Negroes  without 
harming  whites  have,  nevertheless,  turned 
militant  Northern  Negroes  toward  segregat- 
ed schools  of  their  own.  Clearly,  the  efforts 
to  fulfill  the  educational  needs  of  Negroes 
and  the  poor  of  all  races  require  many 
times  the  annual  $1  billion  provided  by 
Congress  under  Title  I of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
More  money  is  needed  to  reduce  class  size, 
provide  additional  staff,  attract  quality 
teachers,  ar  J construct  or  acquire  appro- 
priate facilities,  if  integregation  is  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Meanwhile,  the  judicial  and  legislative 
branches  are  also  at  odds.  The  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  de- 
clared in  1966  that — 

Courts  in  this  circuit  should  give  great 
weight  to  HEW  Guidelines  . . . consist- 
ent with  the  exercise  of  traditional  judi- 
cial powers  and  functions.  HEW 
Guidelines  ate  based  on  decisions  of  this 
and  other  courts,  are  formulated  to  stay 
within  the  scope  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  are  prepared  by  experts  in  edu- 
cation and  school  administration  and  are 
intended  by  Congress  and  the  executive 
to  be  part  of  a coordinated  national  pro- 
gram. These  Guidelines  present  the  best 
system  available  for  uniform  application, 
the  best  aids  to  the  courts  in  evaluating 
the  validity  of  a school  desegregation 
plan  and  the  progress  made  under  that 


The  Problem  Remains 

If  constitutional  rights  are  to  be  protected, 
the  actions  and  reactions  of  whites  and  th“ 
exaggerated  hopes  raised  among  Negroes 
may  have  given  education  its  most  difficult 
problem  for  the  next  decade. 

Since  the  courts  have  emphasized 
elimination  of  de  jure  discrimination,  they 
could  easily  end  their  work  there.  How- 


plan  (215). 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  and 
the  state  and  federal  courts  nave  extended 
the  scope  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
as  it  was  interpreted  in  1964.  At  that  time, 
the  Senate  floor  leader  for  the  bill,  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  and  many  others  in  both 
the  Senate  and  House  maae  it  clear  that 
under  Title  IV  schoolchildren  could  not  be 
bussed  from  one  end  of  the  community  to 
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the  other  at  taxpayers  expense  to  relieve 
so-called  racial  imbalance  in  the  schools. 
The  understanding  was  that  the  law  did  not 
attempt  to  integrate  the  schools,  but  only 
attempted  to  eliminate  segregation,  making 
the  fact  of  racial  imbalance  per  se  not 
something  which  is  unconstitutional  (216). 
Assurances  were  also  given  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  no  agency  or  depart- 
ment would  be  authorized  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  deal  with  employment  prac- 
tices in  the  schools  (217). 

It  appears  that  the  Congress  sought 
assurances  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  would 
not  authorize  forced  integration  of  students 
or  facult.es.  On  the  other  hand,  the  courts 
recognized  and  admired  the  rules  for  the 
integration  of  students  and  faculties  as  they 
appeared  in  the  Guideline  , prepared  by 
employees  of  die  Office  of  Education.  The 
conflict  between  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  enforcement  of  civil  rights 
could  require  decades  for  ultimate  settle- 
ment. 

Other  Action 

In  1957,  Congress  created  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  on  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions from  President  Eisenhower.  It  is  an 
independent  bipartisan  agency  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  President  and  to  Congress. 
The  Commission  has  published  numerous 
reports  on  civil  rights.  Commission  Chair- 
man John  A.  Hannah,  president  of  Michi- 
gan State  University,  addressed  this  topic 
in  1968  with  the  following  meaningful  ob- 
servations: 

If  my  ten  years  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  taught 
me  anything,  it  is  that  the  final  solutions 
will  have  to  be  worked  out  locally  and 
that  whether  they  will  be  worked  out  de- 
pends on  the  willingness  of  local  leaders 
all  over  America  to  rk  together  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  mutual  trust  and 
shared  responsibility.  . . . There  are  lev- 
els of  responsibility,  with  federal,  state, 
and  local  governments  being  called  upon 
to  act  in  their  own  areas  of  influence. 
[Civil  rights]  is  surely  the  most  pressing 


and  most  demanding  domestic  problem 
of  oar  times.  No  domestic  problem  con- 
fronting our  country  today  is  more  com- 
plex, more  frustrating  at  times,  more  im- 
portant, and  more  demanding  of  solution 
than  the  problems  we  group  under  the 
general  heading  of  civil  rights  (218). 

National  and  urban  coalitions  of  so- 
cial organizations,  labor  unions,  business 
and  industry,  churches,  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments, and  other  citizens  are  working  to 
bring  their  policies  and  practices  into  line 
with  the  requirements  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion. Significant  results  have  been  achieved 
since  1954,  clearly  surpassing  all  our  ear- 
lier efforts.  President  Hannah  has  evaluat- 
ed the  militant  but  underdeveloped  policy 
of  “Black:  Power”  as  a remedy  for  discrim- 
ination in  housing,  employment,  and  edu- 
cation as  follows: 

It  [Black  Power]  will  be  good  if  it 
generates  a degree  of  pride  and  legiti- 
mate aspiration  among  Negroes  and 
encourages  them  to  think  in  constructive 
terms  of  what  they  themselves  can  do  to 
improve  their  stations  in  life  and  their 
relations  with  other  segments  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

It  [Black  Power]  will  be  bad  if  it 
promotes  and  seeks  to  enforce  self-seg- 
regation and  rejects  totally  the  theory 
that  all  races  and  religions  can  be  ac- 
commodated within  American  Society. 
Already  its  more  radical  leaders  have  re- 
jected the  counsel  and  support  of  whites 
of  every  kind. 

It  [Black  Power]  will  be  bad  if  it  de- 
liberately sets  blacks  against  whites  in  a 
constant  confrontation,  for  that  is  a 
course  that  can  lead  only  to  defeat,  and 
worse.  It  will  be  bad  if  it  judges  any 
proposed  action  on  the  basis  of  whether 
it  will  hurt  whites  more  than  blacks 
(219). 

Courses  of  action  in  regard  to  this 
critical  human  problem  should  be  within 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  feder- 
al, state,  and  local  governments.  If  the 
laws  are  impeding  constitutional  purposes, 
they  should  be  invalidated  or  changed. 
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Where  evidence  shows  gross  racial  injustice 
and  inequality,  our  constitutional  purposes 
demand  that  we  boldly  readjust  our  tax 
structure  to  eliminate  or  ameliorate  such 
conditions.  Elevating  the  status  of  the  poor 
is  a perennial  challenge  that  the  schools 
should  accept,  since  they  inevitably  will 
have  a large  role  to  play  in  doing  so. 
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State  Departments  of  Education 
Within  State  Governments 


INTRODUCTION 

When  the  federal  Constitution  assigned  the 
authority  for  education  to  the  states,  it  set 
the  stage  for  the  eventual  development  of 
state  departments  of  education.  Such  de- 
partments exist  in  every  state,  with  most 
having  been  established  or  clearly  identi- 
fied by  state  constitutional  provisions  and 
statutory  enactments.  In  a few  states,  their 
beginnings  were  piecemeal  and  in  response 
to  specific  needs,  but  these  also  have 
gained  full  legal  and  constitutional  recogni- 
tion. 

Although  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion have  always  presented  a great  variety 
of  individual  and  group  differences,  most 
of  them  have  developed  as  leadership  and 
regulatory  agencies  in  three  functional  di- 
visions designated  generally  as  state  boards 
of  education,  chief  state  school  officers, 
and  departmental  staffs. 

As  professional  leadership  has  ad- 
vanced during  the  present  century,  state 
boards  of  education  have  tended  increas- 
ingly to  serve  in  policy-making  roles — a 
trend  that  has  accelerated  greatly  since 
about  1945.  The  departments  arc  easily 
identified  by  their  general  responsibility  for 
the  supervision,  services,  and  financing  of 
local  public  school  systems — functions 
which  distinguish  them  from  hundreds  of 
more  specialized  boards  with  state-level 
duties  involving  education  in  various  ways. 
The  staffs  of  the  departments  are  headed  by 
chief  state  school  officers  who  frequently 
have  constitutional  and  statutory  powers  of 
their  own. 

All  three  major  constituent  parts  iff 
the  departments — boards,  executive  offi- 
cers, and  staffs — have  been  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  rapidly  growing  scope  and 
level  of  education  in  recent  years.  With 
each  decade,  state  boards  have  made  poli- 


cies that  have  the  force  of  law  in  more  ed- 
ucational fields  and  in  more  states.  The 
chief  state  school  officers  have  assumed  ex- 
tremely important  coordinating  and  admin- 
istrative functions  as  the  central  figures  in 
the  local-state-federal  intergovernmental  ed- 
ucational team.  Departmental  staffs  have 
become  larger  and  more  competent,  espe- 
cially during  the  1958-68  decade.  All  three 
constituent  parts  of  state  departments  of 
education  have  been  more  strongly  organ- 
ized in  most  states.  This  chapter  traces  the 
principal  aspects  of  this  phenomenal  growth 
since  1900  and  describes  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  state  education  depart- 
ments in  their  current  working  environ- 
ments. 

In  harmony  with  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion, state  constitutions  also  vest  primary 
responsibility  for  public  education  in  the 
states.  State  legislatures  have  delegated  re- 
sponsibility for  direct  operation  of  most 
schools  to  local  educational  agencies  cre- 
ated within  each  state  for  this  limited  pur- 
pose. Hawaii  has  a single  state  school 
system  with  no  such  delegation  of  authori- 
ty; and  a few  states,  especially  Alaska  and 
Maine,  administer  some  remote  rural 
schools  directly  from  their  state  depart- 
ments of  education. 

Public  education  at  local,  state,  and 
federal  levels  is  an  integral  part  of  govern- 
ment and  is  involved  in  all  three  of  its 
branches:  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial. Nevertheless,  education  has  profes- 
sional purposes  and  operations  that  are 
widely  believed  to  thrive  best  when  re- 
moved somewhat  from  political  patronage 
and  other  practices  commonly  associated 
with  the  less  reputable  characteristics  of 
partisan  politics. 

Local  districts  are  numerous,  often  re- 
mote from  central  educational  agencies, 
and  necessarily  exercise  much  flexibility  of 
action  on  their  own  initiative.  State  depart- 
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merits  of  education  usually  encourage  and 
support  such  local  initiative  as  long  as  it  is 
effective  and  operates  within  the  law.  In 
turn,  state  education  departments  have 
been  allowed  considerable  freedom  in  the 
exercise  of  executive,  legislative,  and  even 
quasi-judicial  and  limited  judicial  authority 
in  connection  with  educational  matters 
within  their  jurisdictions.  For  instance,  a 
person  who  seeks  to  test  the  legality  of  a 
professional  decision  made  locally  must  or- 
dinarily exhaust  administrative  appeals  to 
local  and  state  educational  authorities  be- 
fore the  courts  will  consider  such  a case. 

State  legislatures  usually  define  gen- 
eral policies  and  mandate  a few  required 
practices  by  local  education  agencies,  but 
otherwise  most  decisions  on  details  of  op- 
erations and  policies  in  local  schools  are 
left  to  be  resolved  by  boards  of  education 
and  professional  educators.  The  authority 
for  self-government  generally  enjoyed  by 
local  educational  agencies  is  seldom  found 
to  a similar  extent  among  the  local  public 
agencies  m other  branches  of  state  govern- 
ments. 

At  the  state  level,  however,  the  pro- 
fessional state  departments  of  education 
usually  have  less  professional  self-govern- 
ment than  local  educational  agencies  or 
public  institutions  of  higher  education, 
e.»p«.Hally  when  problems  involving  man- 
agement and  control  arise.  The  single  state 
department  of  education  in  each  state 
government  naturally  lends  itself  easily  to 
close  supervision  by  the  legisla  re  and  the 
governor.  The  comparatively  large  number 
of  local  educational  agencies  are  more  re- 
mote. The  legislature  and  the  governor 
usually  deal  with  them  through  the  state 
education  department  or  as  one  or  more 
general  groups,  with  some  notable  excep- 
tions for  large  cities.  State-controlled 
colleges  and  universities  also  have  been  de- 
centralized to  a large  extent  in  a profes- 
sional sense,  with  boards  and  administra- 
tors usually  exercising  more  autonomy  in 
policy  and  operation  than  can  be  exercised 
in  most  state  education  departments. 

The  state  department  of  education  in- 
teracts in  a dyr  amie  and  fluctuating  field  of 


educational  endeavor  as  it  seeks  to  func- 
tion effectively  with  the  various  elements 
its  working  environment.  The  heart  of  its 
relationships  concerns  professional  matters. 
Its  success  depends  upon  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  able  to  assume  and  maintain 
effective  roles  of  professional  leadership  in 
dealing  with  local  school  authorities  and 
the  various  groups  of  citizens,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  governor,  legislature,  fis- 
cal and  personnel  officers,  and  colleagues 
within  the  state  government,  on  the  other. 
These  roies  are  more  difficult  in  some 
s'ates  than  others,  but  they  are  not  easy  in 
any.  Controls  within  the  general  state  gov- 
ernment that  interfere  substantially  with 
these  departmental  relationships  deny  to 
them  the  professional  freedom  and  flexibili- 
ty that  they,  in  common  with  school  dis- 
tricts and  institutions  of  higher  education, 
need  for  the  most  effective  fulfillment  of 
their  responsibilities. 

This  chapter  first  will  describe  state 
departments  of  education  and  their  princi- 
pal constituent  parts.  Then  it  will  discuss 
how  these  departments  operate  within  state 
governments,  including  relationships  with 
the  legislatures,  with  the  governors,  and 
with  other  departments  of  state  govern- 
ments, especially  in  terms  of  how  each  of 
these  affects  state  educational  functions. 
Those  relationships  with  local  school  dis- 
tricts, professional  organizations,  citizen 
groups,  and  the  general  public  that  influ- 
ence state  education  departments  and  are 
influenced  by  them  will  be  dealt  with  in 
other  chapters  in  this  volume. 

STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
EDUCATION  AND  THEIR 
CONSTITUENT  PARTS 

State  departments  of  education  can  be  de- 
scribed best  by  considering  their  three  ma- 
jor parts:  state  boards  of  education,  chief 
state  school  officers,  and  departmental 
staffs.  All  50  states  have  each  of  these 
components  except  Wisconsin  and  Illinois, 
which  do  not  have  general  state  boards  of 
education  as  defined  here.  These  two  states 
vest  more  authority  in  their  elected  chief 
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state  school  officers  and  delegate  some  ed- 
ucational authority  to  other  agencies. 

State  Boards  of  Education 

Table  1 shows  how  recently  general  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  state  boards  of  ed- 
ucation have  been  established,  reflecting 
that  general  state  boards  with  broad  juris- 
diction were  slow  to  supersede  special  state 
boards  provided  for  limited  purposes. 
State-by-state  information  of  a detailed  na- 
ture can  be  found  in  the  references  cited. 

Table  1— NUMBER  OF  STATES 

POSSESSING  GENERAL 
STATE  BOARDS  OF  EDU- 
CATION IN  1900,  1940,  1965 


Year 

Number 

1900 

28 

1940 

39 

1965 

48 

Sources: 

1900:  Robert  F.  Will,  State  Education,  Struc- 
ture and  Organization,  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Misc.  No.  46  (Washington,  D.C.:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1964),  p.  12. 

1940:  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh  and  Ward  W.  Kee- 
secker,  State  Boards  of  Education  and  Chief  State 
School  Officers:  Their  Status  and  Legal  Powers, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin  1940,  No.  6, 
Monograph  1 (Washington,  D.C.:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1941),  p.  6. 

1965:  Adapted  from  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, The  Book  of  the  States,  1966—67  (Chi- 
cago: The  Council,  1967).  p.  288. 

Prior  to  and  immediately  following 
1900,  state  legislatures  had  a tendency  to 
scatter  limited  executive  and  administrative 
powers  among  a considerable  number  of 
state  boards  and  officers.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, for  many  decades  confusion 
resulted  from  the  ill-defined  responsibilities 
and  authority  among  various  state  agencies 
and  their  administrative  officers. 

A majority  of  the  earlier  boards  were 
ex  officio  in  nature,  being  composed  of 
several  elected  state  officials  and  usually 
including  the  chief  state  school  officer.  The 
duties  assigned  to  these  early  boards  were 


those  that  the  legislatures  were  reluctant  to 
delegate  to  the  chief  state  school  officer 
alone— duties  such  as  promoting  education 
in  the  state,  supervising  legal  custody  of 
school  lands  and  funds,  determining  who 
should  be  considered  qualified  to  teach,  de- 
termining the  course  of  study,  selecting 
textbooks,  and  handling  problems  of  policy 
and  administration  in  connection  with  state 
operation  of  special  institutions. 

Certain  administrative  problems  were 
created  by  state  operation  of  institutions 
such  as  normal  schools,  vocational  schools, 
and  state  institutions  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren or  delinquents.  In  these  situations, 
relationships  were  sensitive  among  the 
chief  state  school  officer  as  the  executive 
officer  of  the  governing  board,  the  depart- 
mental staff,  and  the  administrators 
charged  by  the  board  with  the  operation  of 
educational  institutions.  The  questions  that 
arose  under  these  circumstances  were 
whether  the  institutional  administrator  was 
to  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  ex- 
ec*, tive  officer  of  the  board,  or  whether  the 
board  should  have  more  than  one  execu- 
tive officer.  If  arrangements  provided  in 
effect  or  by  design  for  more  than  one  exec- 
utive officer,  the  board  found  it  difficult  to 
coordinate  its  activities  of  regulatory  lead- 
ership with  its  governing  board  functions. 

As  recently  as  1954,  18  state  boards 
of  education  had  regulatory  board  respon- 
sibilities only,  while  26  had,  in  addition, 
governing  board  responsibilities  for  one  or 
more  educational  institutions.  Those  insti- 
tutions included  vocational  schools,  junior 
and  community  colleges,  normal  schools, 
state  community  colleges,  state  colleges  and 
universities,  and  state  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  blind.  State  boards  of  education  in 
most  states  were  too  involved  in  adminis- 
tration to  become  competent  and  compre- 
hensive in  important  legislative  and  policy- 
making responsibilities,  and  remnants  of 
this  situation  can  still  be  detected  in  a few 
states. 

Similar  confusion  also  has  been  found 
in  conflicting  authority  among  various  state 
boards  in  administering  particular  educa- 
tional programs  within  the  states,  such  as 
vocational  education,  vocational  rehabilita- 
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proved  quality  of  education  in  elementa  ry 
and  secondary  schools  were  critically  need- 
ed, and  that  the  multiplicity  of  one-room 
schools  and  tiny  administrative  units  was 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs.  Broader 
sources  of  revenue  were  needed  for  con- 
struction of  consolidated  schools  in  most 
states. 

During  the  Depression  of  the  1930’s, 
tax  resources  often  dried  up  at  the  local 
level.  The  state  governments  had  more  tax 
leeway,  and  they  were  called  upon  for 
funds  to  keep  thousands  of  local  schools 
open.  Although  there  were  some  educa- 
tional improvements  during  the  economic 
crisis,  a combination  of  fearful  localism 
and  scarcity  of  tax  funds  at  all  levels  held 
the  decade’s  efforts  in  education  by  and 
large  to  a holding  operation. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  1930’s  the 
country  began  preparations  to  stop  Hitler 
in  Europe.  The  states  had  supplied  20.3 
percent  of  public  school  costs  in  1900,  but 
they  allowed  their  participation  to  decline 
to  17.3  percent  by  1930.  During  the  eco- 
nomic crisis,  the  federal  government  began 
to  construct  schools  to  create  employment. 
Additional  help  came  from  extensive  finan- 
cial intervention  by  state  governments  after 
1930  to  keep  schools  operating.  This  in- 
creased the  state  share  to  29.2  percent  of 
total  costs  in  1940.  Financial  support  of 
public  education  by  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments came  in  response  to  a national 
crisis  at  the  local  level.  This  momentum 
carried  through  to  1950,  when  the  state 
share  on  a national  basis  became  39.8  per- 
cent of  public  school  current  costs — a level 
which  remained  practically  unchanged  up 
to  1966.  (See  Table  1 in  Chapter  4,  “State 
Financing  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,”  by  R.  L.  Johns.) 

Several  significant  factual  conclusions 
emerge  from  study  of  this  table.  One  is 
that  the  percentage  of  public  school  costs 
paid  from  the  state  level  in  the  13  South- 
eastern states  was  53  percent  in  1966,  13 
percent  higher  than  the  national  average. 
Another  is  that  in  10  of  the  13  states  in 
this  region,  which  has  always  had  the  low- 
est average  per-pupil  expenditure  for  pub- 
lic education  in  the  country,  the  momen- 


tum of  the  rescue  operations  begun  in  the 
1930’s  carried  over  to  result  in  a further 
increase  in  the  relative  state  share  of  pub- 
lic school  financing  from  1940  to  1966.  A 
third  conclusion  is  that  during  the  1930-66 
period  the  total  increase  in  federal  financ- 
ing of  public  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation was  less  than  the  decline  of  the  rel- 
ative share  of  local  support.  In  gross 
amounts,  state  aid  increased  from  $372 
million  in  1930  to  $9.6  billion  in  1965-66. 
In  1967-68,  the  amount  was  approxi- 
mately $12  billion  (1). 

State  responsibility  for  the  scope  and 
quality  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation was  increased  in  the  necessary  pro- 
cess of  reducing  the  number  of  small  local 
school  districts.  Increased  state  financing 
was  often  a decisive  factor.  Table  2 shows 
that  since  1930  school  districts  have  been 
reorganized  and  greatly  increased  in  size. 
Although  this  was  done  gradually  in  some 
states,  it  was  accomplished  with  amazing 
speed  in  the  country  as  a whole.  From 
1931  to  1967,  the  number  of  local  districts 
declined  83  percent,  with  a decrease  of 
54.4  percent  between  1957  and  1967.  In 
most  cases,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
small  local  school  districts  resulted  from 
the  active  leadership  of  state  departments 
of  education.  The  most  fruitful  efforts  have 
been  district  reorganization  plans  on  a 
statewide  basis  enacted  by  state  legisla- 
tures, with  state  department  functions 
specified  in  the  law.  C.  O.  Fitz^ater  has 
summarized  the  policies  and  procedures  of 
16  such  state  programs  (2). 

Selection  of  Members  of  State  Boards  of 
Education.  Over  the  years  several  methods 
have  been  used  for  selecting  members  of 
state  boards  of  education:  appointment  by 
the  governor,  election  by  the  people  or  by 
representatives  of  the  people,  ex  officio  or 
by  virtue  of  position  held,  appointment  by 
the  state  legislature,  and  appointment  by 
the  chief  state  school  officer. 

There  has  been  a consistent  trend 
away  from  ex  officio  boards  and  ex  officio 
board  members.  While  20  of  the  29  boards 
were  wholly  or  mostly  ex  officio  in  1890, 
only  4 of  48  (Arizona,  Florida,  North  Da- 
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Tabic  2— TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  BASIC  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS 
TRICT  OFDCOLUMBIAf  ™E  UN'TED  STATES  AND  THE  DIS‘ 


School  year  School  districts 

School  districts  School  year 

1931-32  127,531 

1933-34  not  available 

1935-36  not  available 

1937-38  119,001 

1939-40  117,108 

1941-42  115,493 

1943-44  111,383 

1945-46  101,382 

1947-48  94,926 

1949-50  83,718 

1951-52  71,094 
1953-54  63,057 
1955-56  54,859 
1957-58  47,594 
1959-60  40,520 
1961-62  35,676 
1963-64  31,705 
1965-66  26,983 
1967-68"  21,704 

Source: 

Dige"t  of  Educational 


°hf  Hfa,th’J ^ucation’  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education. 

‘ J J ’i  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1966). 

<^rtr^s^^.Divisio"- * **-  — ^ 

NOTE: 


All  these  figures  include  nonoperating  school  districts, 
approximately  7 percent  of  the  total. 


which  in  1965-66  and  1967-68  numbered 


kota,  and  Mississippi)  had  state  boards 
composed  entirely  of  ex  officio  members  in 
1963.  Similarly,  35  state  boards  had  some 
ex  officio  members  in  1920,  but  by  1967 
only  16  boards  had  any  ex  officio  members 
at  all  (3).  Among  these,  the  chief  state 
school  officer  was  an  ex  officio  member  in 
15  states  and  the  governor  in  5,  with  other 
state  officers  and  representatives  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  serving  in  fewer 
instances. 

Table  3 summarizes  the  complex  and 
varied  means  of  selecting  chief  state  school 
officers  and  state  boards  of  education.  It  is 
up  to  date  as  of  1967.  This  information 
has  been  developed  and  continuously 
brought  up  to  date  by  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers  since  1956.  The 
method  of  compilation  has  been  direct 
communications  with  the  chief  state  school 
officer  and  other  authorities  in  each  state. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  3,  only  two  pat- 
terns of  selection  for  state  board  members 
have  become  widely  prevalent:  (1)  elec- 
tion by  the  people  or  their  representatives 
and  (2)  appointment  by  the  governor. 
Both  patterns  have  strong  support  and 


strong  opposition.  Lacking  substantial  evi- 
dence of  which  system  is  best  for  any  given 
state  or  all  states  as  a whole,  much  of  the 
conflict  has  merely  reflected  opinions. 

To  illustrate,  proponents  of  popular 
election  of  board  members  point  out  the 
consistency  of  the  procedure  with  demo- 
cratic principles,  while  opponents  claim 
that  democracy  does  not  require  that  well 
qualified  persons,  although  willing  to  ac- 
cept an  appointment,  cannot  serve  unless 
they  campaign  for  a position.  Proponents 
of  appointment  by  governor  contend  that 
this  is  best  because  the  governor  as  the 
chief  executive  of  the  state  is  selected  by 
all  the  people  and  is  held  responsible  for 
the  efficiency  of  all  agencies  of  the  state 
government.  Opponents  of  appointment  by 
the  governor  express  concern  that  this 
leads  to  an  undesirable  concentration  of 
executive  power.  There  is  probably  no  way 
to  measure  objectively  the  effectiveness  of 
these  systems;  each  has  succeeded  and 
each  has  failed,  depending  on  the  quality 
of  the  persons  involved,  conditions  in  the 
state,  its  traditions,  and  many  unpredict- 
able factors. 
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Leaders  in  state  educational  adminis- 
tration since  about  1940  have  sought  to 
clarify  the  functional  relationships  causing 
difficulties  among  the  major  constituent 
parts  of  state  departments  of  education. 
These  efforts  led  them  to  develop  recom- 
mendations on  state  department  organiza- 
tional patterns  that  seemed  to  be  most 
sound  in  theory  and  acceptable  in  practice. 
The  Study  Commission  of  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  first 
recommended  a pattern  for  departmental 
organization  to  the  Council  on  December 
2,  1944.  It  was  approved  on  that  day,  along 
with  a summary  of  policies  adopted  in  pre- 
vious years  (4).  After  the  Council’s  Wash- 
ington office  was  established  on  July  14, 
1948,  the  membership  adopted  the  follow- 
ing (almost  identical)  policy  statement  in 
its  Annual  Meeting  in  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
in  December  1948: 

In  each  state  there  should  be  a non- 
partisan lay  state  board  of  education  of 
seven  to  twelve  able  citizens,  broadly 
representative  of  the  general  public  and 
unselfishly  interested  in  public  educa- 
tion, elected  by  the  people  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law.  The  members  of  this 
board  should  serve  for  long  overlapping 
terms  without  pay.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  boards  select  the  chief  state  school 
officer  on  a non-partisan  basis  and  de- 
termine his  compensation  and  his  term 
of  office.  He  should  serve  as  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  board  and  head  of  the 
state  department  of  education  (5). 

These  recommendations  were  adopted 
by  a margin  of  slightly  more  than  2 to  1 
after  vigorous  debate,  but  the  debate  was 
centered  on  whether  the  board  should  ap- 
point the  chief  state  school  officer  rather 
than  upon  how  board  members  themselves 
should  be  selected.  Considering  both  the 
selection  of  board  members  and  the  impor- 
tant function  of  their  authority  to  appoint 
their  executive  officer,  no  state  was  follow- 
ing the  proposed  pattern  exactly  until  after 
1948.  The  state  boards  of  eight  states  were 
authorized  to  appoint  their  chief  state 
school  officers,  but  none  of  these  had  an 
elected  state  board.  By  1959,  seven  states 


provided  for  elective  boards  with  authority 
to  appoint  their  chief  state  school  officers: 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexi- 
co, Ohio,  Texas,  and  Utah. 

South  Carolina,  Washington,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  continued  in 
1968  to  elect  both  their  state  board  mem- 
bers and  their  chief  state  school  officers, 
each  state  with  its  own  variations.  South 
Carolina  provides  that  state  board  mem- 
bers be  elected  by  legislative  delegations 
from  the  counties  within  each  of  16  judi- 
cial districts;  Washington  provides  for  elec- 
tion of  state  board  members  by  local 
school  board  members  in  the  seven  Con- 
gressional districts;  the  state  board 
members  in  Florida  and  Mississippi,  other 
than  the  chief  state  school  officer,  are  state 
officers  serving  on  an  ex  officio  basis;  and 
Louisiana  elects  its  state  board  members 
by  popular  vote. 

The  trend  has  been  toward  election  of 
state  board  members  by  the  people,  paral- 
leling the  trend  toward  giving  state  boards 
the  authority  to  appoint  their  chief  state 
school  officers,  which  will  be  discussed 
later  in  this  chapter.  From  1947  to  1968, 
the  number  of  states  selecting  their  state 
boards  of  education  by  popular  vote  in- 
creased from  3 to  1 1 , while  the  number  of 
states  having  the  chief  state  school  officer 
appointed  by  the  state  board  of  education 
grew  from  1 1 to  24.  The  fundamental  issue 
covering  both  these  situations  is  whether 
the  state  board  member  or  the  chief  state 
school  officer  shall  maintain  the  closer  con- 
tact with  the  people  through  popular  elec- 
tion. Assuming  that  one,  but  not  both, 
should  be  elected  by  the  people,  almost  all 
local  school  districts  have  chosen  to  elect 
policy-making  board  members,  leaving  the 
local  superintendent  to  be  appointed  by 
and  to  report  to  the  local  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  trend  is  the  same  at  the  state 
level,  but  differences  between  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  local  and  state  educational 
agencies  have  made  the  process  much 
slower  in  the  states. 

These  trends  reflected  the  policies  of 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
during  the  1944-65  period.  In  1965,  the 
Council,  principally  because  of  continuing 
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b No  person  may  serve  who  is  school  teacher,  commissioner  of  education,  county 
or  city  supt.,  or  teacher  or  administrator  of  state-supported  college  or  member  of 
any  board  of  trustees  of  any  state  institution  of  higher  learning. 
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opposition  by  some  members  to  state 
board  appointment  of  chief  state  school  of- 
ficers, repealed  the  policies  on  organization 
of  state  departments  of  education  first 
adopted  in  1944  and  officially  became  non- 
committal on  them  (6).  The  recommenda- 
tions of  1944-65  had  been  adopted  entirely 
or  substantially  by  16  states  in  two  dec- 
ades. 

The  recommendations  always  had 
been  entirely  optional  in  every  state.  Since 
1949,  there  has  been  general  recognition 
among  most  chief  state  school  officers  that 
particular  traditions  and  backgrounds  of 
experience  in  individual  states  might  justify 
quite  different  patterns  of  organization. 
Kansas  and  California  were  in  the  process 
of  making  changes  in  1968 — both  states  in 
the  direction  of  the  general  trend. 

Despite  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
states  in  which  the  state  board  of  education 
members  are  elected  by  the  people,  the 
older  method,  whereby  state  board  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  governor,  has  re- 
tained much  support.  From  1947  to  1965, 
the  number  of  states  using  this  method  in- 
creased slightly  from  30  to  32.  In  some  of 
these  states,  the  governor  continued  to  ex- 
orcise considerable  influence  in  state  edu- 
cational rule  making  and  administration. 
In  others,  however,  there  were  often  signs 
of  developing  traditions  of  political  biparti- 
sanship and  decreased  personal  influence 
by  governors  in  administration  and  policies 
concerning  education.  Only  in  New  York 
was  the  governor  left  on  the  sidelines  in  a 
legal  sense;  traditionally  in  such  states  as 
Maryland  and  New  Hampshire  the  voters 
were  known  to  prefer  state  board  actions 
quite  independent  of  the  governors. 

By  1968,  it  seemed  to  be  well  estab- 
lished that  the  older  practice  of  authorizing 
governors  to  appoint  both  state  board 
members  and  chief  state  school  officers 
was  losing  ground,  with  only  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  pre- 
serving this  method  of  selection. 

Chief  State  School  Officers 

The  chief  state  school  officers  legally  are 
officers  of  the  state  governments  as  well  as 


professionals  in  education.  They  function 
within  the  state  governments  and  deal  with 
federal  and  local  governments  on  an  inter- 
governmental basis.  As  professionals,  they 
also  deal  with  educators  within  the  state 
and  elsewhere.  In  many,  if  not  most,  rela- 
tionships they  are  regarded  as  professionals 
and  also  as  officials  of  the  states. 

In  a state  department  of  education, 
the  chief  state  school  officer  is  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage.  His  influence  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  whether  a department 
is  improving  or  coasting  along,  stimulating 
or  controlling  and  pacifying,  leading  in  vig- 
orous and  balanced  use  of  all  resources  or 
leaning  unduly  on  federal  funds  and  political 
arrangements.  Regardless  of  the  route  by 
which  he  came  to  his  office,  inexorable 
personal  tests  are  applied  to  the  chief  state 
school  officer  that  go  far  toward  fixing  both 
the  real  quality  and  the  long-term  public 
image  of  the  department.  Administrative 
integrity  and  ability,  diligent  and  dedicated 
work,  courage  and  candor  in  action,  and 
relative  emphasis  on  performance  in  funda- 
mentally important  but  difficult  areas  of 
leadership  are  among  the  many  personal 
qualities  inevitably  judged  within  the  state 
government  and  throughout  the  state. 

Governmental  organizations  or  ad- 
ministrative devices  cannot  ensure  either 
the  success  or  failure  of  state  departments 
of  education  as  institutions  or  of  chief  state 
school  officers  as  their  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative officers.  There  have  been  both 
successful  and  unsuccessful  chief  state 
school  officers  under  all  leading  systems  of 
organization  and  administration,  perhaps 
because  the  best  system  cannot  itself  make 
an  incompetent  person  successful  and  the 
worst  system  cannot  prevent  success  by  the 
most  competent.  There  may  be  evidence, 
however,  that  some  systems  of  organization 
facilitate  effective  state  departments  more 
often  than  others  when  large  numbers  of 
cases  are  examined  over  considerable  peri- 
ods of  time  and  when  trends  based  on  ex- 
perience can  be  analyzed. 

Selection  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 
Five  different  methods  of  selecting  the 
chief  state  school  officer  have  been  em- 
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ployed  at  one  time  or  another  since  1900: 
election  by  vote  of  the  people,  appointment 
by  the  governor,  appointment  by  the  state 
board  of  education,  appointment  by  the 
state  legislature,  and  ex  officio  designation. 
Appointment  by  the  legislature  was  a polit- 
ical anomaly  that  was  difficult  to  justify  on 
any  theory  of  American  government.  It 
was  at  once  an  invasion  of  the  executive 
branch  and  a denial  of  the  electorate. 

Appointment  by  ex  officio  designation 
had  the  effect  of  making  a person  elected 
on  a noneducational  platform  a part-time 
chief  state  school  officer,  and  it  was  never 
more  than  a political  makeshift  and  relic  of 
frontier  days  when  only  a minimum  educa- 
tion seemed  to  be  necessary.  Such  selection 
made  it  highly  unlikely  that  the  chief  state 
school  officer  would  devote  full  time  to  the 
position  or  have  the  highest  possible  edu- 
cational qualifications.  Ex  officio  designa- 
tion for  this  office  also  multiplied  the  diffi- 
culties created  by  the  ex  offico  members  of 
state  boards  of  education,  who  often  ne- 
glected their  policy  duties  in  order  to  exer- 
cise administrative  functions  themselves. 
As  Table  4 shows,  only  one  chief  state 
school  officer  was  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  only  one  was  designated  ex  offico 
in  1910.  None  has  received  his  office  by  ei- 
ther method  since  1919. 

Among  the  three  methods  in  use,  ap- 


pointment by  the  state  board  of  education 
has  shown  a continuous  increase  from  3 
states  in  1900  to  24  in  1967.  Various 
forms  of  election  by  the  people  reached  a 
peak  of  34  states  in  1920  and  thereafter 
declined  to  22  in  1967.  Appointment  by 
the  governor  reached  its  high  point  of  8 
states  in  1940  and  then  declined  to  4 in 
1967,  its  lowest  point  in  the  century.  These 
trends  are  detailed  in  Table  4. 

" Election  by  the  people  was  by  far  the 
favorite  method  of  selecting  chief  state 
school  officers  before  1900.  To  protect  the 
office  against  abolition,  the  people  often 
placed  it  in  the  state  constitution,  which 
gave  the  office  a higher  status  within  most 
state  governments  in  the  nineteenth  century 
than  it  would  have  received  otherwise,  as 
well  as  some  independence  from  governors 
and  legislators.  Constitutional  status  con- 
tinues to  provide  a basis  for  independence 
and  political  influence  by  the  chief  state 
school  officer,  especially  when  he  becomes 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  governor’s 
cabinet.  Such  status  is  not  confined  to 
elected  state  school  officers,  however,  since 
in  1963  there  were  11  board-appointed 
and  1 governor-appointed  chief  state 
school  officers  classified  as  constitutional 
officers  (7). 

Since  1900,  only  Iowa  and  Oregon 
have  ever  returned  to  elected  chief  state 
school  officers  after  abandoning  that  meth- 


Table  4-METHODS  OF  SELECTING  THE  CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER 
FOR  SELECTED  YEARS  FROM  1900  TO  1967 


Method  1900  1910 


By  people  31  33 

By  governor  7 7 

By  state  board  of  education  3 4 

By  general  assembly  3 1 

By  ex  officio  designation  1 1 


Number  of  states  by  year 


1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1967* 

34 

33 

32 

29 

23 

22 

6 

7 

8 

6 

5 

4 

8 

8 

8 

13 

22 

24 

Source: 

Robert  F.  Will,  State  Education,  Structure  and  Organization  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government 

f' Dat'a  foM967  from  reports  in  the  office  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  1201  Six- 
teenth Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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od  of  selection.  In  Iowa,  a change  to  ap- 
pointment by  the  governor  was  made  for 
one  4-year  term  (1913-17),  and  then  the 
state  returned  to  the  elective  system  until  it 
changed  to  the  state-board-appointed  chief 
state  school  officer  in  1953.  In  Oregon,  the 
change  followed  a 1965  decision  of  the  Or- 
egon Supreme  Court,  which  found  a tech- 
nical mistake  of  wording  in  the  Oregon 
State  Constitution:  the  words  elect  and 
election  were  held  to  refer  to  selection  by 
the  people  rather  than  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  (8).  This  decision  removed 
the  power  to  appoint  the  chief  state  school 
officer  that  had  been  exercised  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  from  1961  to  1965, 


and  forced  the  state  superintendent  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Board  to  run 
for  reelection.  After  this  reelection,  the  de- 
cision continued  to  raise  many  questions 
about  the  authority  of  major  elements 
of  the  Oregon  state  system  of  education, 
and  litigation  continued  in  the  courtc  in 
1968. 

Appointment  by  the  governor  makes 
the  chief  state  school  officer  politically  de- 
pendent on  the  governor.  Here  he  may 
benefit  from  the  governor’s  power  on  be- 
half of  education  or  suffer  because  of  the 
governor’s  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  it.  For 
good  or  ill,  the  chief  state  school  officer  ap- 
pointed by  a state  board  of  education  is 


To v»io  < po\ip ARISON  OF  SALARIES  OF  ELECTED  AND  BOARD- 
Table  5_APPOINTED  CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  AS  OF  DECEM- 
BER  31,  1967 


Elected 


State 


Salary 


Alabama 

Arizona 

California 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Montana 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


$15,000 

13.000 

25.000 

29.000 

22.500 

12.500 

30.000 
18,000 

13.500 
12,000 
18,700 
16,000 

12.500 
20,000 
16,000 

16.500 
20,000 
20,000 

15.000 

22.500 

21.000 

15,000 


Board-appointed 


State 


Alaska 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Hawaii 

Iowa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
Ohio 

Rhode  Island 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 


West  Virginia 


Average 


$18,350 


Average 


Salary 


$22,500 

18,000 

25.000 

25.500 

20.500 

26.000 
21,000 
18,000 

29.000 

30.000 

30.000 

21.500 
23,616 

16.500 

20.000 
17,580 
21,000 
40,000 
40,000 

23.000 

26.000 
21,000 
20,700 
18,000 


$22,976 


NOTE: 

See  Table 


9 for  salaries  of  all  chief  state  school  officers  from  1947  to  1967. 
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likely  to  have  a more  nearly  bipartisan  po- 
sition in  relation  to  politics  and  to  be  re- 
garded more  as  an  educator  and  less  as  a 
political  figure  by  the  public.  Robert  F. 
Will  has  detailed  the  arguments  used  for 
and  against  the  three  methods  currently  in 
use  (9). 

Few,  if  any,  objective  measures  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  three  methods  of  se- 
lecting chief  state  school  officers  are  possi- 
ble. If  one  may  assume  that  in  the  long  run 
the  people  will  receive  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice they  are  v.  filing  to  pay  for,  however, 
relative  salaries  are  interesting  and  may 
have  some  general  significance.  Table  5 
shows  that  the  annual  salaries  of  the  24 
state-board-appointed  officials  at  the  end  of 
1967  averaged  $22,976,  against  an  average 
of  $18,350  for  the  22  officials  elected  by 
popular  vote.  The  four  states  in  which  the 
governor  appoints  the  chief  state  school  of- 
ficer averaged  $22,500,  but  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  may 
be  too  unrepresentative  in  size  and  too 
small  a sample  to  make  valid  comparisons 
with  the  larger  and  approximately  equal 
numbers  elected  by  the  people  and  ap- 
pointed by  boards. 

Another  comparison  suggested  by  Ta- 
ble 5 concerns  the  professional  qualifica- 


tions of  chief  state  school  officers.  The  for- 
mal legal  requirements  of  the  states  defining 
eligibility  for  this  office  are  not  significant 
because  such  requirements  are  similar  to 
the  general  qualifications  required  for  high 
political  offices  at  all  levels  of  government, 
from  the  village  mayor  to  the  President. 
The  test  is  rather  on  the  educational  qualifi- 
cations of  the  persons  who  are  in  fact  se- 
lected under  each  method,  which  may  corre- 
late to  some  extent  with  preparation  and 
capacity  to  become  leaders  in  education. 

At  one  time,  most  chief  state  school 
officers  were  elected  by  popular  vote,  and 
the  laws  in  most  states  treated  them  as 
state  officials  rather  than  as  persons  re- 
quiring professional  qualifications.  State 
boards  often  establish  professional  prereq- 
uisites for  appointment,  even  though  the 
law  has  not  mandated  any  such  profes- 
: ional  requirements.  In  the  case  of  election 
by  the  peop’e,  there  is  probably  less  likeli- 
hood of  exceeding  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  political  officers. 

Table  6 shows  the  great  advantage 
appointed  chief  state  school  officers  pos- 
sessed in  formal  preparation  over  those 
elected  by  popular  vote  in  1940.  This  ad- 
vantage has  continued  to  exist  at  al!  times 
since  then.  According  to  data  in  the  offices 


Table  6 


—NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  45  CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS 
BY  METHOD  OF  SELECTION  AND  BY  EARNED  DEGREES,  1940 


Highest  earned 
degree 

Method  of  Selection 

Total 

Elected  by 
people 

Appointed  by 
state  board 

Appointed  by 
governor 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num 

her 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

1 

0 

Am 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

-) 

No  degree 

5 

17.2 

. . » 

. 

5 

11.1 

1 t\ 

Bachelor’s 

7 

24.2 

1 

12.5 

8 

17.8 

Master’s 

13 

44.8 

2 

25.0 

5 

62.5 

20 

44.5 

Doctor’s 

4 

13.8 

5 

62.5 

3 

37.5 

12 

26.6 

Total 

29 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

45 

100.0 

Source: 

W.  W.  DefTcnbaugh  and  Ward  W.  Kccsecker,  State  Hoard  of  Education  and  Chief  State  School 
Officers:  Their  Status  and  Lcftal  Powers  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1941),  p.  39. 
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of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  chief  state  school  officers  usually 
have  been  well  prepared  professionals  in 
recent  years.  In  February  1968,  12  of  the 
24  chief  state  school  officers  appointed  by 
state  boards  of  education  and  4 of  the  22 
state  officers  elected  by  popular  vote  held 
earned  degrees  at  the  doctorate  level. 
Among  the  4 appointed  by  governors,  3 
chief  state  school  officers  held  such  de- 
grees. Regardless  of  the  method  by  which 
they  have  been  selected,  numerous  chief 
state  school  officers  have  received  honorary 
degrees  bestowed  by  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

To  summarize,  the  people  have  not 
often  been  willing  to  place  educational 
control  fully  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
branches  of  state  governments.  Various 
methods  have  been  employed  in  most  of 
the  states  to  keep  a break  in  the  direct  line 
of  administrative  relationship  between  the 
governor  and  the  chief  state  school  officer. 
There  has  been  special  resistance  by  edu- 
cators and  by  the  people  to  the  articles  of 
faith  espoused  generally  by  political  scien- 
tists, which  would  centralize  power  under 
state  governors  by  having  them  appoint  the 
chief  state  school  officers  along  with  heads 
of  other  departments  of  state  government. 
V'hen  the  chief  state  school  officer  is  elect- 
ed by  the  people,  he  gets  direct  approval 
from  the  people  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
governor.  When  he  is  appointed  by  the 
state  board  of  education  and  the  members 
of  the  board  are  themselves  elected,  the 
electorate  still  has  no  direct  educational 
contact  with  the  governor  unless  the  gover- 
nor himself  is  an  active  ex  officio  member 
of  the  board,  which  the  data  in  Table  3 
show  to  be  rare. 

On  the  other  hand,  Table  3 shows 
that  in  14  of  the  states  in  which  the  chief 
state  school  officer  is  appointed  by  the 
state  board  of  education,  the  state  boards 
of  education  are  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nors. On  its  face,  this  suggests  only  slight 
insulation  from  the  power  of  the  governor. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  this  syster.  is 
found  mostly  in  states  which  established 
the  board  appointment  system  before  1950. 


We  have  noted  that  some  of  the  state  boards 
and  governors  in  those  states  have  de- 
veloped traditions  of  considerable  state 
board  independence  and  nonpolitical  action 
in  choosing  their  chief  state  school  officers. 

Students  of  state  educational  adminis- 
tration predominantly  favor  the  trends  that 
have  been  prevalent  since  1944.  Under 
these  patterns,  some  separation  of  legisla- 
tive and  executive  powers  at  the  adminis- 
trative level  is  intended.  The  state  board 
performs  the  principal  policy-making  or 
legislative  functions  within  the  scope  of  the 
state  laws.  The  chief  state  school  officer 
and  his  staff  perform  the  professional  ad- 
ministrative tasks.  While  in  practice  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  legislative  and  execu- 
tive functions,  experience  through  the  years 
has  shown  that  this  separation  can  be  ac- 
complished to  a reasonable  degree. 

It  is  further  intended  that  most  of  the 
quasi-judicial  functions  be  shared  by  the 
executive  officer  and  the  board,  with  the 
executive  finding  the  facts  and  making 
technical  rulings  and  the  board  hearing  ap- 
peals and  making  final  administrative 
determinations.  The  executive  officer  and 
the  board  increasingly  have  their  own  at- 
torneys in  the  departments,  although  in 
some  states  they  must  still  depend  on 
counsel  assigned  from  the  office  of  the 
state  attorney  general.  Some  administrative 
disputes  in  education  are  of  such  funda- 
mental importance  that  they  are  usually  re- 
ferred early  to  the  attorney  general,  and  all 
parties  ordinarily  have  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  courts  after  final  decisions  have  been 
made  in  such  cases  by  administrative 
officials. 

Robert  F.  Will  has  provided  further 
conceptual  analysis  for  the  aforementioned 
pattern  of  state  educational  administration. 
He  has  pointed  out  that  state  legislatures, 
restricted  only  by  constitutional  law,  can 
remove  public  administration  almost  entire- 
ly from  the  executive  sphere  of  control 
State  legislatures  cannot  create  sovereign 
executive  powers  and  duties,  tut  they  “can 
and  do  create  State  administrative  agencies 
and  delegate  administrative  powers  and  du- 
ties to  them”  (10). 
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Salaries  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 
Numerous  students  of  state  administration 
of  education  have  pointed  out  the  key  roles 
of  the  chief  state  school  officer  and  his 
staff.  They  have  noted  that  it  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  that  the  salary  and  sta- 
tus of  the  chief  state  school  officer  be  such 
as  to  enlist  a highly  qualified  educational 
leader  who  is  able  to  maintain  a favorable 
status  and  public  image  for  education  in 
his  relationships  with  the  governor,  the  leg- 
islature, the  profession,  and  the  public. 
Much  concern  has  been  expressed  by  chief 
state  school  officers  and  authorities  in  edu- 
cational administration  that  salaries  in  state 
departments  of  education  have  been  re- 
stricted because  of  the  lower  salaries  in 
other  departments  of  the  state  govern- 
ments, sometimes  without  regard  to  the 
comparative  size,  importance,  and  profes- 
sional character  of  the  departments  con- 
cerned. 

Writing  in  1927,  Cubbcrley  drew  a 
discouraging  picture  of  the  situation  in  pre- 
vious years  that  continued  to  plague  state 
departments  of  education  and  especially 
the  position  of  chief  state  school  officer: 

The  office  has  offered  no  career  for 
anyone,  with  the  result  that  it  has  too 
often  been  left  as  a retiring  political  re- 
ward for  the  old  and  successful  county 
superintendent.  The  cities  have  monopo- 
lized the  services  of  the  better  school 
men,  and  the  best  thought  has  been  spent 
on  their  problems.  The  result  is  written 
over  the  past  educational  history  of  our 
American  States.  The  cities  have  made 
remarkable  progress  and  drawn  the  best 
prepared  men  to  their  service,  while  the 
state  office  has  commanded  but  little  in- 
fluence, has  been  given  only  very  limited 
powers,  and  has  been  shunned  by  most 
of  the  well  prepared  school  men  in  the 
State  (11). 

A review  of  salaries  was  reported  by 
Walter  D.  Cocking  and  Charles  H.  Gil- 
more in  1938  (12).  Using  the  hypothesis 
that  the  chief  state  school  officer  should  be 
as  well  qualified  as  any  other  educational 
officer  in  a state,  and  hence  that  his  salary 
should  be  commensurate,  Cocking  and  Gil- 


more compared  salaries  of  chief  state 
school  officers  with  those  of  presidents  of 
state  universities  and  land-grant  colleges. 
Their  findings  are  reported  in  Table  7, 
which  shows  that  approximately  19  percent 
of  the  chief  state  school  officers  received  an 
annual  salary  of  $7,000  or  more,  while  ap- 
proximately 83  percent  of  the  university 
presidents  and  65  percent  of  the  land-grant 
college  presidents  were  in  this  category. 

Table  8 compares  the  salaries  of  chief 
state  school  officers  with  those  of  the  high- 
est paid  superintendent  at  the  local  level  in 
each  state.  In  1950,  only  Maine,  Mary- 
land, and  Ner  Hampshire  paid  their  chief 
state  school  officers  more  than  their  best 
paid  local  superintendent,  and  the  average 
salary  of  the  48  state  chiefs  averaged 
$8,271  per  year,  contrasted  with  an  aver- 
age of  $13,494  for  the  highest  paid  local 
administrators. 

There  was  little  improvement  in 
1960;  and  as  recently  as  1964  only  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Delaware,  and  New  York  paid  their  chief 
state  school  officers  salaries  equal  to  those 
of  their  highest  paid  local  superintendents. 
In  30  or  more  states,  the  chief  state  school 
officer,  operating  with  tremendous  respon- 
sibilities to  all  the  people  and  to  all  the 
school  districts  in  the  state,  found  himself 
employed  at  a lower  salary  than  the  local 
superintendent  in  the  capital  city.  Even 
comparatively  small  capital  cities  such  as 
Olympia,  Cheyenne,  Pierre,  Salem,  Bis- 
marck, Helena,  Jackson,  Baton  Rouge, To- 
peka, Dcs  Moines,  Springfield,  Boise, 
Sacramento,  Harrisburg,  Little  Rock,  and 
Montgomery  commanded  better  salaried 
top  administrators  than  the  chief  state 
school  officers  of  the  states  in  which  these 
cities  were  located.  The  state  superintend- 
ents in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Ari- 
zona received  salaries  only  one-half  as 
large  as  the  local  superintendents  in  Chica- 
go, Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  Phoenix. 

The  annual  salaries  of  the  chief  state 
school  officers  in  all  states  for  alternate 
years  since  1949  are  presented  in  Table  9. 
These  data,  compiled  by  the  office  of  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  in- 
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TaWe  7 DIENTO^OF^S^TeT  LEVERS  IT  lEsf"  AnTpREsS^F  S 
R A^LAND  GRANT  COLLEGES  BY  SALARY  LEVEL,  1937 


— — — ~_= — - ■ 

Officers,  by  salary 

Chief  state  educa- 
tional officer 

President  of 
state  university 

President  of  separate 
land-grant  college 

Salary  level  Number  Percent 

Number  Percent 

Number  Percent 

i nn  aa 

Total  48  100.00 

41  100.00 

23  100.00 

Less  than  $3,000  i 

$3,000-54,999  17 

$5,000-$6,999  21 

$7,000-58,999  2 

$9,000-510,999  4 

$11,000-512,999  1 

$13,000-514,999 
$15,000-516,999  2 

$17,000-518,999 
$19,000  or  more 


2.1 

35.4  3 7.3 

43.7  4 9.8 

4.2  6 14.6 

8.3  12  29.3 

2.1  6 14.6 

2 4.9 

4.2  3 7.3 

3 7.3 

2 4.9 


• • • • • 

2 8 7 

6 26.1 

4 17.4 

7 30.4 

3 13.0 


Source: 

Walter  D.  Cocking  and  Charles  H.  Gilmore,  Organization 
tion,  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  (Washington,  D.C.: 


and  Administration  of  Public  Educa- 
Govcrnment  Printing  Offic- , 1938), 


p.  83. 


elude  the  salaries  of  the  chief  school 
officers  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. It  is  clear  that  such  salary  ceilings 
for  chief  state  school  officers  have  damaged 
the  professional  position  and  public  image 
of  many  state  departments  by  contributing 
to  their  inability  to  attract  top  professional 
personnel. 

Table  9 also  indicates  that  these  con- 
ditions took  a turn  for  the  better  in  1964- 
65.  It  shows  that  between  1963  and  1967 
the  average  salary  for  chief  state  school  of- 
ficers of  the  50  states  increased  from 
$15,917  to  $21,526;  that  the  average  of 
the  lowest  12  increased  from  $10,617  to 
$14,142;  and  that  the  average  of  the  top 
12  increased  from  $22,147  to  $30,458. 
Some  reasons  for  the  low  salary  status  of 
chief  state  school  officers  and  the  effects  of 
this  on  state  departments  of  education  will 
be  considered  along  with  professional  staff 
salaries  at  the  conclusion  of  the  next  sec- 
tion. 


Departmental  Staffs 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
state  departments  of  education  were  small, 
with  meager  staffs  and  responsibilities. 
Some  consisted  of  the  state  superintendent 
and  one  or  two  assistants.  Generally,  the 
superintendent  was  concerned  with  such 
duties  as  visiting  schools,  talking  with 
teachers,  preparing  reports,  interpreting 
school  laws,  and  distributing  state  money 
to  local  districts.  In  1904,  for  instance, 
Commissioner  Henry  C.  Morrison  of  New 
Hampshire  had  a staff  of  two*,  an  adminis- 
trative assistant  and  a secretary.  Legend 
has  it  that  for  a number  of  years  he  fre- 
quently set  out  with  his  horse  and  buggy 
on  Monday  morning  to  visit  the  schools, 
returning  to  his  office  only  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  He  drove  from  school  to  school, 
receiving  meals  and  lodging  with  school 
authorities  while  he  worked  to  show  teach- 
ers how  to  teach. 

While  a small  increase  in  staff  size 
in  state  departments  came  as  a result  of 
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rp  I.  n roMPART^ON  OF  SALARIES  OF  CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER 

Tab,e  8^th  highe°t  paid  city  school  superintendent,  by 

STATE,  FOR  1950  AND  1960 


1950 


1960 


Salary  of  chief 
state  school  officer 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


$ 5,700 

5.500 

7.500 
12,500 

6,000 

10,200 

11,200 

10,000 

7,500 

4.000 

9.000 

7.500 

6.500 
5,000 

5.000 
10,000 

8.000 

15.000 

11.000 


Michigan 

12,500 

Minnesota 

8,000 

Mississippi 

7,500 

Missouri 

9,000 

Montana 

4,200 

Nebraska 

5,000 

Nevada 

4,800 

New  Hampshire 

8,175 

New  Jersey 

15,000 

New  Mexico 

6,000 

New  York 

20,000 

North  Carolina 

7,500 

North  Dakota 

3,300 

Ohio 

8,600 

Oklahoma 

4,800 

Oregon 

7,200 

Pennsylvania 

12,000 

Rhode  Island 

6,000 

Salary  of  city 
superintendent  i 

of  schools 

Salary  of  chief 
state  school  officer 

Salary  of  city 
superintendent 
of  schools 

$ 9,250 

$10,000 

SI1 6,000 

17,000 

21,427 

12,412 

12,000 

23,950 

8,568 

10,000 

12,000 

25,000 

20,000 

38.000 

18,500 

16,000 

25,000 

12,000 

17,780 

20,263 

14,000 

16,500 

19,780 

10,000 

17,500 

20,000 

12,000 

17,500 

22,000 

15,500 

. . . 

9,000 

8,000 

15,000 

25,000 

20,000 

40,000 

15,000 

11,500 

25,000 

15,000 

12,000 

22,500 

12,000 

8,000 

21,000 

12,200 

12,000 

19,875 

12,500 

17,000 

23,500 

7,000 

14,000 

12,750 

14,700 

20,000 

25,000 

18,000 

14,000 

22,000 

18,000 

17,500 

30,000 

18,500 

12,750 

28,000 

11,000 

12,500 

15,000 

15,000 

18,000 

25,000 

8,200 

7,500 

14,500 

14,166 

11,500 

22,000 

8,500 

12,075 

17,000 

7,600 

13,680 

10,000 

18,000 

22,000 

24,000 

12,240 

12,500 

22,500 

32,500 

24,486 

37,500 

12,000 

13,500 

17,000 

7,900 

8,700 

16,000 

18,500 

25,000 

25,000 

15,000 

12,000 

22,000 

14,000 

11,500 

22,500 

19,000 

20,000 

26,000 

13,950 

14,071 

18,595 

w 
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Table  S^OMPA^ONOF  SALARIE^OF^ 
STATE,  ^FOR  1950  AND  1960  (Continued) 


1950 


1960 


Salary  of  chief 
state  school  officer 


State 


South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


7.500 
4,800 
7,800 

17.500 
6,000 
6,000 
9,960 
8,500 
6,000 

10,000 

6,800 


Salary  of  city 

superintendent 

of  schools 

10.500 

8,000 

10,713 

16.500 

10.500 
7,500 

14,000 
12,900 
8,600 
15,346 
7,000 


Salary  of  chief 
state  school  officer 


11,000 

6,800 

10,000 

18.500 

12.500 

9.500 
18,000 

8.500 

12,000 

17.000 

10.000 


Salary  of  city 

superintendent 

of  schools 

16,000 

13.000 

15.000 

30.000 

17.000 

10.000 
23,100 
21,400 
10,000 
25,000 

$16,500 


Average  salary 
all  states 


$ 8,271 


$13,494 


$14,186 


$20,692 


Sources:  . . RPcParch  Division.  Based  on  unpub- 

1950:  Data  obtained  from  National  Education  s ^ superintendent  reporting 

lished  data  obtained  from  salary  tnqu.ry  for  1950-5 1.  Includes  g 

in  each  state.  . _ h Division  Salaries  Paid  Central-Office  School  Ad- 

J and  Over  in  Population,  Research  Report  .96.-R4 

(Washington,  D.C.:  The  Association,  June  1961). 


growth  in  high  school  enrollments  during 
the  early  years  of  the  century,  the  change 
was  not  very  noticeable  until  the  period  of 
World  War  I,  at  which  time  such  areas  as 
vocational  education  and  health  and  physi- 
cal education  were  emphasized  and  given 
special  federal  financial  assistance.  Special 
war  needs  brought  the  passage  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  and  otherwise 
stimulated  larger  departmental  staffs  For 
example,  in  the  state  of  Connccttcut  the 
staff  increased  from  3 in  1900  t 
1920,  while  in  Texas  the  increase  was  from 
8 to  53  for  the  same  years.  Another  boost 

in  staff  accompanied  by  increased  responsi- 
bilities came  during  the  1940’s  when  again 
the  United  States  was  at  war.  In  Utah,  tor 
instance,  the  number  of  staff  members  in 
the  state  department  of  education  more 


than  tripled  during  this  period,  growing 

from  19  to  68  persons  (13). 

The  distribution  of  professional  start 
time  among  the  various  service  areas  of  the 
48  state  departments  of  education  in 
1948-49  is  shown  in  Table  10.  The  relative 
importance  of  the  several  functions  £ the 
departments  in  that  year  can  be  inferred 
from  these  statistics.  In  comparing  these 
areas  of  employment,  it  should  be  reme™" 
bered  that  vocational  rehabilitation  does 
not  operate  through  local  school  systems;  it 
is  a direct  state  department  operation  to  in- 
dividual clients  throughout  the  state.  In 
terms  of  personnel,  therefore,  it  is  no 
comparable  with  the  other  39  funct.ons 

liStedAlthough  the  periods  of  most  rapid 
state  department  expansion  dunng  the  first 
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Table  9— SALARIES  OF  CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  BIENNIALLY, 
1949-67,  IN  DOLLARS11 


State 

Aug. 

1949 

Jan. 

1951 

July 

1953 

Aug. 

1955 

Alabama 

5.700 

7,500 

10,000 

10,000 

Alaska 

8,000 

12,000 

13,500 

14,500 

American  Samoa 

6.400 

6.400 

9,816 

9,816 

Arizona 

5.500 

5,500 

9,600 

9,600 

Arkansas 

7,500 

7.500 

8,400 

8,400 

California 

1 2,000 

1 5,000 

1 5,000 

15,000 

Canal  Zone 

7,794 

9,500 

10,450 

13,168 

Colorado 

6,000 

9, (M)0 

1 (),()()() 

12,000 

Connecticut 

10,000 

1 5,000 

1 5,000 

1 5,000 

Delaware 

10,500 

1 1 ,200 

10,000 

1 (),()()() 

Florida 

10, (KM) 

i 0,000 

12,500 

15.000 

Georgia 

7.5(H) 

7,500 

8,619 

12,759 

Guam 

7,794 

8,969 

7,8(M) 

8,580 

Hawaii 

10,380 

10,680 

1 2,000 

1 2,000 

Idaho 

4.000 

5,000 

5,000 

6,500 

Illinois 

9,000 

12.000 

12,000 

12, 0(M) 

Indiana 

7.500 

7.500 

1 1 ,500 

11,500 

Iowa 

6,000 

6,500 

7,000 

10, 0(H) 

Kansas 

5,(M)0 

7,000 

8,000 

8,000 

Kentucky 

5, (MM) 

8,500 

8,500 

I0,(H)() 

Louisiana 

10, (MM) 

10, (MM) 

12,500 

12,500 

Maine 

7,000 

8, (KM) 

9,000 

10, (MM) 

Maryland 

1 5, (MM) 

1 5 ,()(’() 

15,000 

17,500 

Massachusetts 

1 1,000 

1 1 ,(K)() 

1 1 ,(M)() 

11,000 

Michigan 

12,500 

12,500 

12,500 

12,500 

Minnesota 

8,000 

8,000 

1 1 ,300 

11,300 

Mississippi 

7,500 

7,500 

8,250 

8,250 

Missouri 

8,500 

9,5(M) 

12,000 

12,000 

Montana 

4,200 

4,200 

6, (MM) 

6, (MM) 

Nebraska 

5,000 

5, (MM) 

6,500 

9, (M)O 

Nevada 

4,800 

4,8(0 

6,600 

9,(MM) 

New  Hampshire 

8,000 

8.20) 

10,350 

10,350 

New  Jersey 

15,000 

1 5,000 

18,  (MM) 

18,000 

New  Mexico 

6,000 

6,000 

9, (MM) 

9,000 

New  York 

20, (MM) 

20,000 

2(),000 

22,500 

North  Carolina 

7,500 

7,500 

10, (MM) 

1(),(K)0 

North  Dakota 

3,300 

5,400 

5,400 

5,400 

Ohio 

8,6(M) 

8,600 

l(),()(M) 

10,000 

Oklahoma 

4,800 

1 2,000 

1 2, (MM) 

12, 0(H) 

Oregon 

7,200 

7,200 

10, (MM) 

II, (MM) 

Pennsylvania 

12, (MM) 

1 5, (MM) 

15, (MM) 

15,000 

Puerto  Rico 

10,000 

10, (MM) 

14,000 

14,000 

Rhode  Island 

6, (MM) 

6, (MM) 

8,500 

8,5(M) 

South  Carolina 

7,500 

7,500 

7,500 

10, (MX) 

South  Dakota 

4,800 

5,400 

6, (MM) 

6, (MM) 

Tennessee 

7,800 

7,800 

7,800 

1 0,000 

Texas 

7,200 

17,500 

17,500 

18,500 

Trust  Territory 

of  Pacific  Is. 

10,560 

10,032 

10,272 

1 1 ,304 

Utah 

6,000 

10,000 

8,000 

8,(MM) 

Date 


Sept. 

Sept. 

July 

Jan. 

July 

Dec. 

1957 

1959 

1961 

1963 

1965 

1967 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

15,000 

16,000 

17,000 

17,000 

17,000 

20,000 

22,500 

9,816 

10,404 

9,816 

9,816 

15,000 

16,651 

12, (MX) 

12,000 

12,000 

13,000 

13, (MM) 

13,000 

9,660 

10,000 

10,000 

10,800 

14,000 

18,000 

15,000 

20,000 

20,000 

22,500 

22,500 

25,000 

13,437 

1 5,393 

16,887 

17,400 

20,946 

23,000 

14,000 

1 6,(M)0 

17,500 

18,500 

21,500 

25,000 

15,900 

17,160 

18,500 

20,140 

24,000 

25,500 

1 3,380 

16,000 

17, (M)0 

17, (MM) 

18,300 

20,500 

17,500 

17,500 

17.5(H) 

17.5(H) 

24, (MM) 

29,000 

12,219 

15,184 

17,500 

17.5(H) 

17,500 

22,500 

11.212 

12,350 

1 2,740 

12,740 

15, (MM) 

15,750 

1 3,500 

1 5,500 

15,500 

18,500 

18,500 

26,000 

6,500 

8.0(H) 

1 (),()()() 

K).(MM) 

10, (MM) 

12,500 

16,000 

2(),(MM) 

20, (MM) 

2(),(M)() 

2(),(MM) 

30,000 

11,500 

1 1 ,500 

1 1 ,500 

I8,(MM) 

1 8, (MM) 

1 8, (MM) 

l(),(X)() 

1 2, (M)O 

13,  (MM) 

13, (MM) 

1 8,000 

21, (MM) 

8,()(M) 

8, (MM) 

9.5(H) 

10, (MM) 

1 2,000 

13,500 

10,  (XX) 

1(),(M)() 

12,000 

12.0(H) 

1 2,()(M) 

12,000 

15, (MM) 

1 5, (MM) 

17, (MM) 

17.0(H) 

18,700 

18,700 

11,250 

14, (MM) 

14, (MM) 

14,000 

1 6, (MM) 

18, (MM) 

20,000 

20,(MM) 

20,(M)0 

22,500 

22.5(H) 

29, (MM) 

14,000 

14,000 

25,000 

25,000 

27.5(H) 

30, (MM) 

17,500 

17,500 

17,500 

17.5(H) 

22,500 

3(),(M)() 

12,750 

1 2,750 

16,000 

16,000 

17.5(H) 

21,500 

8,730 

10,000 

12,500 

12,500 

1 2,500 

16, (MM) 

16,500 

18, (MM) 

1 8,(M)() 

19,750 

22,448 

23,616 

7,500 

7,500 

8,500 

8,500 

1 2.5(H) 

12,500 

10,500 

1 1 ,500 

12.5(H) 

12.5(H) 

14, (MM) 

16,500 

9,000 

1 2,000 

12,650 

13,225 

14,400 

20, (MM) 

1 2,2(K) 

13,120 

14,800 

14.8(H) 

16,860 

17,580 

2(),(MM) 

22.0(H) 

22,000 

24.5(H) 

27.5(H) 

30, (MM) 

12,400 

13,120 

1 5,000 

1 5,400 

18.5(H) 

21, (MM) 

24,000 

24,486 

27.5(H) 

28,875 

40,(KK) 

40, (MM) 

13,500 

13.5(H) 

13.5(H) 

13.5(H) 

1 8, (MM) 

20, (MM) 

7,200 

8.7(H) 

9.6(H) 

9.6(H) 

1 1,200 

12,200 

25,0(M) 

25.CKM) 

25, (MM) 

2 5, (MM) 

2 5, (MM) 

40, (MM) 

1 2.000 

1 2,000 

I2,(MM) 

1 5, (MM) 

1 5, (MM) 

16.5(H) 

1 1,500 

1 1,500 

1 5,(MM) 

1 5, (MM) 

1 8,(MM) 

2(),(MM) 

15,000 

1 5, (MM) 

20,000 

2(),(MM) 

20, (MM) 

30, (MM) 

14,000 

14, 0(M) 

14, (MM) 

14, (MM) 

19, (MM) 

19, (MM) 

10,500 

10,500 

I4.')7I 

16,235 

20,436 

23, (MM) 

10, (MM) 

1 1 ,()(M) 

1 1 ,(MM) 

1 5, (MM) 

1 5, (MM) 

2(),(MM) 

6,300 

6,800 

9,(MK) 

9, (MM) 

9, (MM) 

15, (MM) 

1 (),(MM) 

10,000 

12.5(H) 

12.5(H) 

20, (MM) 

20,(KK) 

18,500 

18,500 

18,500 

18.5(H) 

20, (MM) 

26, (MM) 

1 1 ,820 

13,308 

! 4,322 

16,008 

15,534 

20,910 

10, (MM) 

1 1 ,2(M) 

11,500 

14,000 

1 7.600 

21, (MM) 
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Table  9— SALARIES  OF  CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  BIENNIALLY, 
1949-67,  IN  DOLLARS a (Continued) 


State 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virgin  Islands 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Date 

Aug.  Jan.  July  Aug.  Sept.  Sept.  July  Jan.  July  Dec. 

1949  1951  1953  1955  1957  1959  1961  1963  1965  1967 


6,000  6,000 

9,960  11,500 

5,232  5,232 

8,500  8,500 

6,000  6,000 

10,000  10,000 

4,800  6,800 


7.500  7,500 

11,500  12,500 

5,935  6,500 

8.500  8,500 

7,250  7,250 

10.500  15,000 

8,400  8,400 


9.500  9,500 

14,850  17,000 

8.500  11,000 

8,500  8,500 

1 2,000  12,000 

17,000  17,000 

8,400  10, (MX) 


10,000  11,000 

18,000  19,000 

11,000  11,000 

14,000  14,000 

12,000  12,000 

17.000  17,000 

10.000  12,000 


15,625  20,700 

19.500  22,000 

17,030  17,550 

22.500  22,500 

18,000  18,000 

20,000  21,000 

12,000  15,000 


a Compiled  by  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 


half  of  the  current  century  resulted  largely 
from  involvement  of  states  in  such  federal- 
ly aided  state  and  local  programs  as  voca- 
tional education,  national  defense,  school 
lunches,  and  veterans'  training,  there  also 
was  steady  growth  because  of  more  com- 
plex educational  programs,  increased 
enrollments,  and  higher  levels  of  educa- 
tional attainment.  State  departments  be- 
came more  involved  in  such  state-spon- 
sored programs  as  high  school  supervision, 
elementary  school  supervision,  teacher 
certification,  health  and  physical  education, 
curriculum  development  programs,  devel- 
opment of  public  junior  colleges  and  tech- 
nical institutes,  approval  of  school  plant 
plans,  pupil  transportation,  school  district 
reorganization,  school  library  services, 
state  aid  systems,  and  research  and  statis- 
tics dealing  with  all  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  state. 

Since  1950,  and  especially  since  1957 
when  Sputnik  was  launched  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  staffs  in  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation have  grown  at  an  accelerating  rate. 
New  programs  have  been  introduced  and 
responsibilities  expanded  and  diversified  in 
almost  every  program  and  administrative 
area.  These  changes  have  reflected  the 
greatly  increased  scope  and  quality  of  state 
and  local  education  as  well  as  the  massive 
infusion  of  federal  funds  under  such  legis- 
lation as  the  vocational  rehabilitation  laws, 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 


1963,  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Salaries  of  Departmental  Staff  Members. 
The  salaries  of  chief  state  school  officers 
usually  have  tended  to  set  practical  ceilings 
on  the  salaries  of  departmental  staff  mem- 
bers, which  is  one  reason  why  the  latter 
have  always  been  low  in  comparison  with 
persons  having  comparable  preparation, 
experience,  and  ability  in  other  areas  of 
education.  This  informal  ceiling  on  staff 
pay  has  occasionally  been  broken,  but  only 
after  the  discrepancies  have  become  ab- 
surd. For  instance,  the  salary  of  a chief 
state  school  officer  occasionally  has  been 
set  in  a state  constitution  and  then  allowed 
to  become  antiquated  over  a term  of  years 
through  failure  to  up-date  the  constitu- 
tion by  an  amendment.  In  1950,  State 
Superintendent  Pearl  A.  Wanamaker  of 
Washington  was  paid  a constitutionally 
embalmed  salary  of  $4,000  annually,  while 
her  deputy  superintendent  received  $9,600 
— and  this  at  a time  when  she  served  as 
president  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  and  was  a nationally  recog- 
nized leader  in  American  education. 

Similarly,  Kentucky  State  Superin- 
tendent Harry  M.  Sparks  was  trapped  by  a 
$12,000  salary  mandated  in  the  Kentucky 
Constitution  throughout  a 4-year  term  end- 
ing in  1967,  with  all  top  members  of  his 
staff  paid  greater  amounts.  In  what  has  be- 
come known  as  the  “rubber  dollar  deci- 
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Table  10 DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  TIME  OF  48 

STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION  BY  SERVICE  AREA, 
JULY  1,  1948— JUNE  30,  1949 

Departments 
providing  one 
or  more  man- 


Man-months 

Equivalent  of 

months  of  pro- 

of professional 

full-time  staff 

fessional  staff 

Service  area 

staff  time 

members 

time 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total 

48,633 

4,053 

. . . 

Vocational  rehabilitation 

11,490 

958 

40 

Vocational  education 

7,109 

593 

42 

Instructional  services 

5,595 

466 

48 

Veterans  education 

4,810 

401 

44 

School  lunch 

2,235 

186 

48 

Exceptional  children  and  youth 

1,667 

139 

39 

State  and  local  public  libraries 

1,610 

134 

13 

Finance  and  business  administration 

1,232 

103 

44 

Higher  education 

1,012 

84 

21 

Teacher  certification 

887 

74 

46 

Adult  education 

854 

71 

26 

Departmental  office  administration 

816 

68 

46 

Research  and  statistics 

760 

63 

41 

School  plant 

724 

60 

38 

Surplus  property 

628 

52 

34 

Guidance 

606 

51 

37 

a i 

Pupil  transportation 

586 

49 

41 

Local  school  unit  reorganization 

559 

47 

32 

School  health  services 

492 

41 

34 

Public  relations 

431 

36 

39 

School  library 

411 

34 

32 

Audiovisual  materials 

382 

32 

33 

Teacher  education 

380 

32 

34 

School  attendance  and  census 

377 

31 

30 

State  and  local  public  museums 

376 

31 

3 

Records  and  reports 

371 

31 

40 

Textbooks 

325 

27 

26 

School  law 

281 

24 

38 

Teacher  retirement 

267 

22 

1 1 

Correspondence  schools 

241 

20 

10 

Private  academic  schools  (elem.  & sec.) 

219 

18 

20 

Scholarships 

219 

18 

13 

Film  censorship 

182 

15 

3 

Educational  fair  practice 

108 

9 

2 

Placement  service 

106 

9 

17 

Recreation 

92 

8 

22 

Archives  and  history 

84 

7 

1 

Film  production 

50 

4 

1 

Education  and  registration  of  nurses 

47 

4 

2 

Administration  of  education  in  unorganized 

territory  _ _ _ _ __ 

12 

1 

1 

Source:  , 

Fred  F.  Beach,  The  Functions  of  State  Departments  of  Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  Misc.  No.  12  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1950),  p.  18. 
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sion,”  because  the  declining  purchasing 
power  of  inflated  dollars  was  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky 
decided  in  1961  that  the  salary  of  the 
chief  state  school  officer  was  not  subject  to 
the  constitutional  limitation  and  in  1962 
that  the  Legislature  could  fix  the  salary. 
The  Legislature  raised  the  amount  to 
$20,000  in  1966,  constitutionally  protected 
by  judicial  audacity  rarely  exhibited  by  the 
highest  state  courts  (14). 

In  addition  to  Kentucky,  other  states 
in  which  the  chief  state  school  officers  re- 
ceived lower  salaries  than  one  or  more  staff 
members  in  1965  were  Alabama,  Arizona, 


California,  and  Georgia.  In  Wyoming,  sev- 
eral staff  members  were  paid  salaries  equal 
to  that  of  the  chief  state  school  officer. 

Salary  data  for  professional  staff 
members  in  five  states  for  the  year  1923, 
as  reported  by  Authur  Wesley  Ferguson, 
are  presented  in  Table  11.  Ferguson  said 
that  the  median  salary  for  three  of  these 
states — Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Jersey — was  considered  good,  but  not 
those  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
New  York  was  noted  as  the  only  state 
among  the  five  requiring  that  its  profes- 
sional staff  meet  state  civil  service  require- 
ments, and  it  then  paid  the  lowest  salaries. 


Table 


11— SALARIES  OF  256  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  OFFICERS  IN  FIVE 
STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION,  1923 


Salaries 

Massa- 

chusetts 

Con- 

necticut 

$12,000 

• « • 

. * • 

$10, 000~$1 1,999 

. • . 

1 

$ 9,000-$  9,249 

1 

$ 7,500-$  7,749 

. . . 

• . . 

$ 6,500-$  6,749 

1 

• . . 

$ 6,000-$  6,249 

1 

• . . 

$ 5,750-$  5,999 

. . . 

* . . 

$ 5,500-$  5,749 

1 

. . . 

$ 5,000-$  5,249 

1 

3 

$ 4,750-$  4,999 

. . . 

. . . 

$ 4,500-$  4,749 

. . . 

2 

$ 4,250-$  4,499 

. . . 

1 

$ 4,000-$  4,249 

. . . 

$ 3,750-$  3,999 

3 

$ 3,500-$  3,749 

1 

3 

$ 3,250-$  3,499 

5 

. . . 

$ 3,000-$  3,249 

7 

3 

$ 2,750-$  2,999 

. . . 

. . . 

$ 2,500-$  2,749 

5 

• . . 

$ 2,250-$  2,499 

4 

1 

$ 2,000-$  2,249 

2 

$ 1,750-$  1,999 

3 

. . . 

$ 1,500-$  1,749 

2 

. . . 

$ 1,250-$  1,499 

1 

Total 

38 

14 

Median 

$3,071 

$3,750 

Rank 

4 

3 

New 

York 


1 


4 

1 

3 

3 

7 

5 

6 
15 
11 

8 
5 
7 
13 

13 

14 
7 


125 

$2,859 


New 

Jersey 

1 


4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 


1 


16 

$4,500 

1 


Pennsyl- 

vania 


2 

1 

8 

1 

2 

13 

1 

1 

8 

11 

8 

5 

1 


63 


$4,203 

2 


Total 


256 

$3,812 


2 

1 

2 

2 

6 

10 

1 

8 

18 

2 

6 

4 

18 

8 

25 

20 

29 

8 

16 

11 

17 

16 

16 

8 


Source:  , , _ 4 . , .. 

Arthur  Wesley  Ferguson,  Professional  Staff  of  State  Departments  of  Education,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  17  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office, 

1925),  p.  39. 
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Table  12  represents  a set  of  salary 
data  compiled  by  Walter  D.  Cocking  and 
Charles  H.  Gilmore  from  their  1938  study, 
comparing  salaries  of  526  professional  staff 
members  of  state  departments  of  education 
with  those  of  209  superintendents  in  cities 
of  from  30,000  to  100,000  population. 
The  authors  concluded  that  there  were 
wide  variations  in  the  individual  salaries  of 
staff  members  and  that  in  certain  depart- 
ments all  salaries  were  extremely  low.  It 
was  clear  to  them  in  1938  that  well  orga- 
nized and  well  staffed  departments  of  edu- 
cation could  not  be  provided  in  a number 
of  states  because  salaries  paid  were  not 
large  enough  to  attract  and  hold  sufficient 
numbers  of  competent  people.  Table  12  re- 
veals that  the  personnel  of  sta«.e  depart- 
ments of  education  were  considerably  un- 
derpaid in  comparison  with  those  of  super- 


intendents in  cities  of  from  30,000  to  100,- 
000  population. 

Table  13  presents  the  results  of  four 
more  recent  compilations.  Those  for  1956, 
1958,  and  1961  were  prepared  by  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  and 
circulated  to  its  membership  with  warnings 
against  direct  comparisons  among  states 
and  literal  interpretations  of  specific  data. 

The  reason  for  this  warning  about 
comparisons  of  states  is  principally  that  ti- 
tles of  personnel  do  not  have  entirely  simi- 
lar meanings  from  state  to  state.  A large 
state  department  is  likely  to  have  personnel 
positions  three  to  five  steps  below  the  chief 
state  school  officer  whose  functions  are 
comparable  to  those  of  some  second-  and 
third-level  persons  in  smaller  departments. 
The  practical  pressures  on  salaries  and  the 
desperate  search  for  personnel  have  some- 


Table  12 DISTRIBUTION  OF  526  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  MEMBERS  OF 

Table  STATE ^ DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  OF  209  SUPERIN- 

TENDENTS IN  CITIES  OF  FROM  30,000  TO  100,000  POPULATION, 
BY  SALARY  LEVEL 


Members  of  state 
departments  of 

education*  Superintendentsb 

Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


Salary  level 


Total 

Less  than  $2,000 

$2,000=$2,999 

$3,000-$3,999 

$4,000-$4,999 

$5.000-$5,999 

$6,000-$6,999 

$7,000-$7,999 

$8,000-58,999 

$9,000-59,999 

$10,000  or  more 


526 

100.00 

29 

5.51 

113 

21.49 

208 

39.55 

115 

21.86 

32 

6.08 

12 

2.28 

17 

3.23 

209 

100.00 

7 

3.15 

30 

14.35 

69 

33.01 

59 

28.23 

23 

11.00 

14 

6.70 

3 

1.44 

4 

1.92 

Sources: 

Members  of  state  departments  of  education:  Walter  D.  Cocking  and  Charles  H.  Gilmore,  Organi- 
zation and  Administration  of  Public  Education,  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  (Washington, 

D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1938),  p.  83.  , 

Superintendents:  National  Education  Association,  Research  Division,  “Salaries  Paid  School  Ad- 
ministrative and  Supervisory  Officers,  1936-37,  207  Cities  30,000  to  100,000  Population,”  Public 
School  Salaries  in  1936-37  (Washington,  D.C.:  The  Association,  1 937/,  pp.  1—2. 

“Tabulated  from  payrolls,  budgets,  and  appropriation  bills  for  the  departments  in  26  states.  Most 
of  the  data  are  for  1937-38. 

i»  Of  the  200  cities  reporting,  7 list  two  superintendents  and  1 lists  three. 
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times  produced  as  many  high  titles  as  pos- 
sible to  make  competitive  professional  sala- 
ries more  acceptable  to  state  civil  service 
commissions  and  fiscal  control  agents  in 
the  state  government.  The  result  is  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  staffs  in  small  de- 
partments is  likely  to  have  impressive  titles 
than  the  staffs  in  larger  departments,  which 
are  unable  to  create  the  additional  posi- 
tions necessary  to  make  the  percentages 
comparable. 

An  example  involving  the  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York  state  education 
departments  in  1946  is  illustrative.  A su- 
perbly prepared  and  experienced  teacher 
and  scholar  in  fine  arts  who  was  offered 
$5,500  annually  to  be  a “supervisor  of 
drawing”  in  the  New  York  Department  at 
an  organizational  level  fairly  remote  from 
the  chief  state  school  officer  accepted  a po- 
sition as  “state  director  of  fine  arts”  at  a 
salary  of  $3,800  annually  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  reported  directly  to  the  chief 


49);  Caleb  Mills  in  Indiana  (1843-51); 
Calvin  H.  Wiley  in  North  Carolina  (1853- 
66);  Francis  G.  Blair  in  Illinois  (1906- 
32);  Walter  E.  Ranger  in  Rhode  Island 
(1905-35);  Payson  Smith  in  Maine 
(1907-17)  and  in  Massachusetts  (1917- 
35);  Thomas  E.  Finegan  in  Pennsylvania 
(1915-22);  W.  F.  Bond  in  Mississippi 
(1916-36);  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves  in 
New  York  (1921-40);  E.  Allen  Bateman 
in  Utah  (1945-60);  and  many  others.  Why 
such  leadership  was  so  often  unable  to  ob- 
tain adequate  funds  to  employ  and  retain 
needed  professional  personnel  can  be  in- 
ferred to  some  extent  from  the  materials 
thus  far  discussed  in  this  chapter.  It  will  be 
considered  in  more  detail  in  the  section  to 
follow. 

THE  WORKING  ENVIRONMENT 
OF  STATE  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  EDUCATION  WITHIN 
STATE  GOVERNMENTS 


state  school  officer. 

The  data  for  1965  in  Table  13  have 
been  compiled  from  information  collected 
from  the  states  in  1965-66  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  under  the  authority  of 
Title  V of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  The  position  defi- 
nitions have  been  adapted  slightly  to  make 
them  roughly  comparable  to  those  com- 
piled for  1956,  1958,  and  1961  (15). 

At  this  point  we  must  look  further  for 
reasons  why  chief  state  school  officers  and 
their  professional  staffs  have  fared  so  bad- 
ly, even  when  they  were  not  affected  by 
state  constitutionafsalary  limitations.  Some 
of  these  are  clear  enough.  Throughout  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  early  decades  of 
the  twentieth,  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion were  small  and  exercised  relatively 
limited  functions  of  record  keeping,  pro- 
motion of  education,  and  services  to 
schools.  Professional  qualifications  legally 
required  for  all  public  school  personnel 
were  low,  including  those  for  state  depart- 
ment staff  members.  It  is  true  that  many 
dedicated  leaders  emerged  at  the  state 
level:  Horace  Mann  in  Massachusetts 

(1837-48);  Henry  Barnard  in  Connecticut 
(1832-42)  and  in  Rhode  Island  (1843- 


The  total  working  environment  of  the  state 
department  of  education  projects  far  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  state  government, 
and  even  of  education,  into  a myriad  of  re- 
lationships with  varied  organizations  and 
individuals — local  school  districts  and 
boards,  professional  organizations,  and 
special  interest  groups,  to  name  only  a few. 

The  following  section,  however,  at- 
tempts to  explore  solely  those  relationships 
within  the  state  government  itself— with 
the  legislature,  the  governor,  and  with  oth- 
er departments  of  the  state  government. 

Relationships  with  State  Legislatures 

As  education  has  become  larger  and 
relatively  more  complex  and  important 
among  governmental  services,  the  scope 
and  the  extent  of  state  legislation  affecting 
education  have  increased.  There  has  been 
tremendous  expansion  of  state  funds  for 
public  schools  and  colleges  since  1900.  In 
recent  years,  large-scale  entry  of  the  feder- 
al government  into  education  has  raised 
new  issues  of  local-state-federal  relation- 
ships that  have  made  important  impacts  on 
all  state  legislatures. 


Table  13 — SALARY  RANGES  OF  THREE  GROUPS  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  PROFESSIONAL  PER- 
SONNEL BY  STATES,  1956,  1958,  1961,  AND  1965 
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Table  13— SALARY  RANGES  OF  THREE  GROUPS  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  PROFESSIONAL  PER- 
SONNEL BY  STATES,  1956,  1958,  1961,  AND  1965  (Continued) 
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Legislatures  have  regarded  state 
departments  of  education  as  central 
sources  of  data  and  recommendations  for 
modifications  in  the  scope  and  quality  of 
education.  There  has  been  a common  un- 
derstanding that  legislators  should  always 
be  free  to  seek  information  from  any  valid 
source,  but  that  they  should  rely  especially 
upon  this  agency  of  their  own  creation. 
Most  legislatures  acted  early  to  require  re- 
ports from  the  chief  state  school  officers  at 
regular  intervals  on  the  status  of  the 
schools  and  their  needs.  These  must  be 
transmitted,  as  required  by  law,  to  the  state 
board  of  education,  the  governor,  the  legis- 
lature, or  to  some  combination  of  these. 
Whatever  the  route  of  transmittal,  they 
constitute  reports  to  the  general  public. 

Periodic  reports  have  been  made  by 
state  departments  of  education  with  widely 
# varying  degrees  of  success.  A few  have 
been  published  promptly  and  in  attractive 
form,  relaying  important  issues  and  pro- 
grams to  the  state  governments  and  to  the 
people  and  in  a stimulating  and  even  pro- 
vocative manner  advocating  proposed  ac- 
tion. However,  most  reports  have  fallen 
short  in  these  regards  and  in  general  have 
failed  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered.  In  some  states,  the  period- 
ic report  has  become  routine  and  uninspir- 
ing, and  leadership  action  has  turned  to 
other  channels  and  methods. 

State  legislatures  determine  the  re- 
sources of  state  departments  of  education 
through  appropriations  and  personnel  leg- 
islation. Over  the  years  they  have  given 
governors  and  the  finance  and  personnel 
agencies  of  the  general  state  governments 
increasing  power  over  education  depart- 
ments. For  many  decades  numerous  legis- 
latures have  demonstrated  an  amazing  lack 
of  concern  about  making  the  state  educa- 
tion agencies  equal  to  their  responsibilities. 
Appropriations  have  been  low,  employ- 
ment of  professional  personnel  has  been 
difficult  in  competition  with  other  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  the  departments 
have  often  been  forced  through  lack  of  fi- 
nancial support  to  operate  under  work- 
loads that  prohibited  proper  performance. 


Fred  F.  Beach  and  Clayton  D.  Hutch- 
ins have  reviewed  financial  difficulties  of 
state  departments  of  education  in  terms  of 
procedures  within  state  governments,  indi- 
cating some  improvement  in  many  states 
following  World  War  II  (16).  Surveys  and 
nationwide  studies  have  indicated  wide- 
spread discontent  in  state  departments  of 
education  having  inadequate  resources 
caused  in  part  by  administrative  restric- 
tions mandated  or  permitted  under  the 
laws.  These  problems  are  discussed  further 
in  the  section  dealing  with  the  relationships 
of  governors  with  state  departments  of  ed- 
ucation. 

Historically,  legislatures  have  dealt 
with  their  education  departments  along 
with  numerous  other  departments  of  state 
governments.  Education  budgets  are  in 
competition  for  state  funds  with  the  bud- 
gets of  all  other  departments,  including 
many  that  have  had  strong  political  over- 
tones and  frankly  political  leadership.  In 
this  kind  of  competition,  the  education  de- 
partment— its  image  and  its  budget — is 
sensitive  and  vulnerable. 

An  education  department  typically 
has  had  a large  number  of  professional 
personnel  operating  under  pressures  from 
local  schoolmen  and  citizens,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  under  restraints  by  the  governor 
and  legislature,  on  the  other.  For  example, 
local  schoolmen  and  citizen  parent  groups 
usually  exert  pressure  for  increased  ex- 
penditures for  state  aid  to  local  schools. 
Governors  and  legislators,  under  strong 
pressure  from  tax  lobbyists  with  considera- 
ble power  and  influence,  often  seek  to  hold 
state-level  financial  assistance  down  and 
pass  the  blame  for  increased  taxes  back  to 
the  local  level.  Professional  personnel  in 
departments  of  education  are  called  before 
public  legislative  hearings  to  testify  on  lev- 
els of  state  and  local  tax  effort.  Such  con- 
flicting pressures  may  compromise  the 
work  of  a department  in  ways  that  profes- 
sional personnel  in  the  department  are  un- 
able to  prevent  or  to  mend.  The  depart- 
ment becomes  especially  vulnerable  when 
it  must  carry  much  of  the  political  respon- 
sibility for  discretionary  action  in  regard  to 
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such  areas  as  state  financial  aid  to  local  ed- 
ucational agencies,  reorganization  of  local 
school  districts,  school  segregation,  and 
salary  negotiations  with  teacher  organiza- 
tions. 

Legislators  who  resist  tax  increases 
historically  gravitate  to  membership  on  ap- 
propriations committees  and  ways  and 
means  committees.  If  state  department  of 
education  personnel  vigorously  espouse  in- 
creased state  aid  to  local  schools,  or  if  they 
testify  that  a governor’s  recommendations 
are  inadequate,  they  often  bring  forth  the 
wrath  of  conservative  legislators  and  tax 
lobbies  that  support  their  views.  When 
hearings  are  held  on  relatively  small  in- 
creases in  salaries  of  department  of 
education  personnel,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  the  departmental  budgets  suffer  heavy 
cuts.  No  one  can  prove  that  such  actions 
are  punitive  or  are  taken  as  reprisals,  but 
the  cause  and  effect  relationships  are  some- 
times clear. 

In  other  instances,  such  as  when  the 
legislature  decides  to  consolidate  school 
districts  and  leaves  the  controversial  deci- 
sions to  be  made  administratively,  the  de- 
partment’s entire  operation  may  be  affected 
adversely.  Since  consolidation  often 
becomes  an  emotional  issue,  legislators 
prefer  to  pass  very  broad  and  general  legis- 
lation that  leaves  the  hard  decisions  up  to 
the  state  department  of  education.  Advo- 
cating consolidation  is  as  easy  as  support- 
ing motherhood.  However,  when  action 
gets  down  to  what  schools  are  to  be  cho- 
sen, it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  opposed 
citizens  calling  upon  their  state  senator  or 
representative  to  support  their  special  in- 
terests. This  places  the  legislator  and  the 
department  of  education  in  direct  confron- 
tation. The  results  of  some  difficult  but 
educationally  necessary  decisions  can  affect 
entire  divisions  of  state  departments  of  ed- 
ucation when  legislative  budget  hearings 
are  held. 

As  the  operating  agency  of  the  state, 
an  education  department  is  vulnerable  as  a 
middleman  between  the  state  government 
and  its  other  departments,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  local  educational  agencies,  on 
the  other.  In  addition  to  the  hazards  of 


misunderstandings  in  such  three-way  com- 
munication, there  is  a natural  tendency  for 
the  other  parties  to  accept  the  praise  for 
successful  operations  and  to  place  the 
blame  for  failures  on  the  middleman.  The 
“legislative  oversight”  of  the  legislature  and 
its  sensitive  relationships  with  the  local 
constituents  of  its  members  make  explana- 
tions or  rebuttals  from  the  department 
hazardous. 

The  legislature  and  the  governor 
sometimes  make  compromises  in  legislation 
which  leave  unresolved  issues  to  be  settled 
by  the  state  education  department  under  a 
flexible  or  ambiguous  statute.  Legislative 
clarity  is  avoided  for  political  reasons.  De- 
sirable flexibility  may  result  from'  case-by- 
case decisions  by  the  department.  Under 
such  circumstances,  however,  controversy 
involving  the  general  state  government,  lo- 
cal educational  agencies,  professional 
groups,  and  citizens  generally  may  contin- 
ue between  sessions  of  the  legislature.  As 
political  and  educational  organizations 
gather  ammunition  for  resumption  of  the 
argument  in  the  next  session,  they  keep 
sharp  eyes  on  the  state  department  of  edu- 
cation. This  is  particularly  true  if  the  gov- 
ernor, the  legislative  leaders,  and  the  chief 
state  school  officer  have  political  differ- 
ences or  do  not  agree  on  the  role  of  the 
state  and  their  own  respective  roles  in  edu- 
cation. Harmony  is  precarious  at  best,  and 
it  is  always  in  danger  when  organized 
teachers  or  other  citizens  raise  serious 
statewide  issues  that  must  be  resolved. 

Effective  chief  state  school  officers 
and  their  staffs  always  have  done  far  more 
than  provide  information  to  legislatures 
and  promote  harmony.  They  have  recom- 
mended needed  improvements,  worked 
with  interim  study  committees  and  coun- 
cils, testified  before  legislative  agencies, 
conferred  in  depth  with  individual  legisla- 
tive leaders,  and  given  leadership  to  posi- 
tive programs  in  cooperation  with  lay  and 
professional  individuals  throughout  the 
states  they  serve.  Effective  state  depart- 
ment public  information  programs  have 
been  helpful  in  gaining  public  support. 

A state  department’s  position  within  a 
state  government  depends  upon  the  ability 
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of  its  leadership  to  take  into  account  con- 
flicting opinions  and  programs  from  many 
directions  without  suffering  defeat  for  its 
major  objectives.  This  success  often  de- 
pends upon  the  will  of  the  legislature  and 
can  seldom  be  achieved  by  other  than  a 
well  led  and  well  staffed  department. 

If  the  department  of  education  is  able 
to  communicate  to  key  legislative  leaders 
facts  which  result  in  a correct,  if  controver- 
sial, decision,  the  department  will  gain  the 
legislators'  support  and  defense  against 
criticism  in  the  legislative  halls.  The  legis- 
lative will  should  be  carried  out  by  the  de- 
partment on  the  basis  of  objective 
appraisal  of  needs  and  a sound  educational 
philosophy  that  is  rooted  in  commitment  to 
youth  in  the  state.  Department  of  education 
leaders  must  know,  therefore,  when  to 
move  from  positions  of  strength.  They  also 
must  recognize  weak  and  inopportune  situ- 
ations that  call  for  further  study  and  re- 
cruitment of  support  rather  than  immediate 
action.  A totally  justifiable  case  needs  stra- 
tegic timing  in  its  presentation,  as  well  as 
public  understanding.  Strong  support  by 
key  legislators  should  be  assured  in  ad- 
vance of  presentations  on  the  critical  issues 
in  education  which  face  most  of  the  states. 

Relationships  with  Governors 

Governors  are  the  chief  executives  of  the 
states,  with  powers  that  greatly  vary  from 
state  to  state.  In  1900,  the  governorship  in 
a small  state  was  often  a part-time  occupa- 
tion for  a person  with  many  outside  inter- 
ests, but  complexity  of  structure  and 
increased  population  have  made  such  a 
simple  approach  impossible.  All  state  gov- 
ernments have  assumed  larger  responsibil- 
ities, with  governors  seeking  powers  of 
coordination  and  limitation  over  the  pro- 
liferating and  growing  departments  through 
central  control:-'  of  their  personnel  and 
budgets.  Most  experts  in  general  govern- 
ment favor  such  strong  executive  action 
and  often  deplore  the  kind  of  managerial 
autonomy  cherished  for  practical  opera- 
tions by  school  districts,  colleges,  and  state 
departments  of  education. 


Many,  if  not  most,  governors  agree 
with  the  political  scientists  who  prefer  that 
the  governor  appoint  all  departmental 
heads,  including  the  chief  state  school 
officer,  and  serve  as  both  the  chief  execu- 
tive and  the  chief  administrative  officer  of 
his  state.  Continued  efforts  to  centralize 
governmental  operations  in  states  have 
long  concerned  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  educators  generally. 

The  current  movement  of  teachers  to- 
ward militant  action  to  win  salary  increases 
in  large  cities  and  in  state  school  systems 
generally  may  tend  to  bring  political  fig- 
ures, especially  mayors  of  large  cities  and 
governors,  into  positions  of  increased  edu- 
cational control.  Similar  results  may  come 
from  settlement  of  civil  rights  and  poverty 
problems,  in  which  education  is  heavily  in- 
volved at  both  local  and  state  levels.  The 
current  leadership  roles  of  chief  state 
school  officers  and  state  boards  of  educa- 
tion may  depend  on  their  effectiveness  in 
dealing  with  such  widespread  problems. 
State  legislatures  arc  the  agencies  to  deter- 
mine the  respective  roles  of  state  education 
departments  and  other  state  agencies  or  of- 
ficials in  dealing  with  any  changes  that  may 
affect  the  control  and  management  of 
education.  They  also  will  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  state  departments  shall  be 
strengthened  and  relied  upon  in  dealing 
with  educational  problems  on  behalf  of  the 
state. 

Fiscal  Procedures.  Walter  D.  Cocking  and 
Charles  H.  Gilmore  found  in  1938  that 
through  centralization  most  governors 
gradually  had  gained  general  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  personnel  pro- 
grams, for  a complete  program  of  fiscal 
services,  and  for  administering  and  financ- 
ing such  programs  for  all  departments  of 
state  governments  through  personnel  and 
finance  agencies.  These  responsibilities 
placed  the  governor  in  the  position  of  de- 
veloping, approving,  presenting  to  the  leg- 
islature, and  administering  the  state 
budget.  In  1938,  the  budgets  of  state  edu- 
cation departments  were  submitted  directly 
to  the  legislature  in  only  4 states,  while  in 
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31  states  the  governors  were  required  to 
give  final  approval  before  budgets  were 
presented  to  the  legislatures  (17).  Today 
this  pattern  is  all  but  universal  among  the 
states. 

While  procedures  for  handling  state 
education  department  budgets  differ  from 
state  to  state,  at  some  stage  each  such 
budget  must  receive  the  approval  of  an 
agency  attached  to  the  governor’s  office 
whose  function  is  fiscal  rather  than  educa- 
tional. This  approval  must  be  obtained  by 
all  agencies  before  the  governor  can  submit 
a complete  budget  to  the  legislature.  Such 
central  budgeting  involves  much  negotia- 
tion with  the  many  agencies,  with  the  gov- 
ernor playing  the  most  important  role. 
While  he  is  developing  one  budget,  he  is 
also  supervising  the  administration  of  the 
previous  budget  that  is  in  effect.  In  a large 
number  of  states,  governors  also  have  been 
given  authority  to  transfer  funds  from  one 
approved  budget  item  to  another. 

The  budgetary  controls  of  the  gover- 
nor extend  to  the  entire  executive  branch 
at  all  stages  of  development,  administra- 
tion, and  reporting.  The  agencies  set  up  by 
the  chief  executive  supervise  all  others  in 
varying  degrees,  and  they  develop  tech- 
niques that  add  especially  to  the  work  of 
agencies  operating  complex  programs 
throughout  the  state.  In  many  states — Utah 
for  example — a system  of  quarterly  allot- 
ments has  been  established  on  the  basis  of 
a work  budget.  Such  an  operation  often  re- 
sults in  keeping  duplicate  sets  of  books, 
dealing  with  disturbing  red  tape,  and  other 
wasted  efforts. 

Personnel  Practices.  The  quality  of  opera- 
tion of  a state  department  of  education  is 
directly  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the 
personnel  who  staff  it.  Centralized  person- 
nel practices  have  been  developed  to  in- 
crease efficiency  in  government  operations, 
but  iiiese  practices  often  have  tended  to  re- 
strict state  departments  of  education  in 
improving  the  quality  of  personnel.  Gener- 
ally, governors  and  personnel  offices  sub- 
ject to  their  direction  have  tried  with  little 
success  to  compare  personnel  of  state  de- 


partments of  education  with  those  of  other 
departments  of  government  in  regard  to 
salary  and  other  facets  of  personnel  admin- 
istration. Education  on  the  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  college  levels  is  a proper  func- 
tion of  the  state,  and  the  state  education 
department  is  also  a part  of  the  state  edu- 
cation system.  State  department  of  educa- 
tion salary  levels  and  personnel  practices 
should  be  compared  with  those  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  local  school 
districts — the  other  components  of  the  sys- 
tem—rather  than  with  the  noneducational 
divisions  of  state  governments. 

While  the  effects  of  federal  financial 
assistance  have  led  to  some  improvements 
in  personnel  practices  affecting  state  de- 
partments of  education  since  1965,  serious 
problems  remain.  It  continues  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  tne  professional-level 
personnel  required  for  successful  operation 
because  of  inadequate  salary  schedules, 
lack  of  opportunities  for  advanced  educa- 
tion, and  professional  travel  restrictions. 
There  are  yet  too  many  handicaps  to  at- 
tract to  the  state  educational  agency  more 
than  an  occasional  person  with  the  poten- 
tial to  become  a leader  there  or  among  his 
professional  colleagues  in  local  school  sys- 
tems and  educational  institutions. 

When  a state  department  of  education 
field  service  consultant  shows  outstanding 
ability,  he  is  likely  to  be  employed  quickly 
and  at  a higher  salary  by  a college  or  uni- 
versity, a local  school  district,  or  an  agency 
of  the  federal  government  with  which  he 
has  professional  contacts.  Most  state  de- 
partments of  education  must  be  more  able 
to  compete  for  quality  personnel  before 
they  can  be  more  than  moderately  effective 
in  meeting  their  responsibilities.  Chief  state 
school  officers  and  department  heads  are 
seriously  handicapped  when  colleges  and 
school  districts  have  almost  complete  free- 
dom to  recruit  and  fix  salary  levels  for  tal- 
ented staff  while  s*ate  departments  of  edu- 
cation are  denied  such  bargaining  power. 

The  current  situation  is  such  that  state 
departments  also  have  unique  requirements 
that  further  restrict  the  availability  of 
needed  personnel.  No  position  in  a state 
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department  of  education  has  its  exact 
counterpart  in  a school  district  or  college. 
Some  are  quite  different  from  those  in  local 
school  districts  and  colleges.  In  a school 
district,  a supervisor  for  a given  subject  is 
responsible  to  his  superintendent,  to  the 
board  of  education,  and  to  the  parents  of 
children  in  a rather  direct  way.  As  a state 
supervisor  for  the  same  subject,  his  rela- 
tionships change.  Where  before  he  fre- 
quently worked  face-to-face  with  an  indi- 
vidual teacher  of  his  subject,  he  now  has  a 
wider  responsibility  for  the  development  of 
state  curriculum  materials,  for  coordinating 
professional  efforts  on  a regional  and  state 
basis,  and  for  advising  superintendents  of 
schools  rather  than  counseling  teachers. 

Many  state  department  positions  re- 
quire persons  with  preparation  and  experi- 
ence that  can  rarely  be  found  in  local 
school  districts,  even  if  financial  considera- 
tions did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
recruitment.  State  administrators  of  federal 
programs,  researchers  in  distinctive  areas 
of  state  educational  activities,  and  even 
those  holding  positions  as  state  supervisors 
of  special  programs— such  as  those  for  the 
handicapped  or  the  gifted— need  special 
preparation  for  state  work. 

As  in  business,  industry,  and  govern- 
ment in  general,  the  educational  enterprise 
requires  new  skills  with  the  passage  of 
time.  All  of  the.  educational  innovations — 
improved  teaching  methods;  the  availabili- 
ty of  newer  media,  such  as  television, 
programed  material,  and  computers;  team 
teaching;  continuous  progress  programs; 
nongraded  schools— require  the  retraining 
of  teachers  in  service  and  changes  in  the 
education  of  beginning  teachers.  Similar 
conditions  apply  to  those  who  are  em- 
ployed  in  state  education  departments, 
their  skills  should  be  not  only  as  new  as 
those  of  teachers  in  the  schools,  but  even 
more  advanced. 

State  governments  exercise  other  con- 
trols over  their  state  departments  of 
education  that  severely  limit  their  profes- 
sional leadership  capacities.  For  example, 
the  competitive  examination  procedures  of 
state  civil  service  programs  tend  to  limit 


the  ability  of  chief  state  school  officers  to 
recruit  the  talented  and  highly  trained  per- 
sonnel in  such  short  supply.  Young 
Ph,D.  s,  so  sought  out  by  education  agen- 
cies,  usually  object  to  taking  competitive 
examinations  administered  by  persons  not 
necessarily  qualified  in  the  field  of  specialty 
involved.  Travel  restrictions  and  red  tape 
on  most  decisions  that  involve  expenditures 
of  money  limit  tne  freedom  of  action  of 
professional  education  personnel  in  a man- 
ner unparalleled  in  most  colleges  and 
school  districts.  This  leads  to  discourage- 
ment, frustration  of  efforts,  and  the  even- 
tual exodus  of  those  capable  of  finding 
positions  outside  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation where  more  freedom  and  authority 
to  take  action  is  granted. 

Most  colleges  and  many  school  dis- 
tricts provide  sabbaticals,  leaves  of  ab- 
sence, and  access  to  major  conferences  and 
seminars  where  professionals  may  share 
and  learn.  Doors  to  these  kinds  of  oppor- 
tunities for  state  education  department  per- 
sonnel have  been  closed  by  the  monolithic 
rule  books  of  the  personnel  and  finance 
directors  in  the  total  governing  structure  of 
many  states. 

These  restrictions  damage  the  capaci- 
ty of  the  state  agencies  to  serve  their  states 
in  administering  federal  funds  for  educa- 
tion. The  generally  low  level  of  state  pro- 
fessional personnel  has  been  the  reason 
given,  although  greatly  exaggerated,  by 
federal  officials  and  by  some  members  of 
Congress  to  justify  encroachments  by  fed- 
eral personnel  on  state  decision  making  in 
the  federal-state-local  administration  of 
federal  financial  assistance  to  education. 

A classic  example  of  this  federal  en- 
croachment—which  was  justified  by  al- 
leged state  education  agency  staff  weak- 
nesses— was  the  provision  in  Title  III  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  authorizing  the  U.S.  commis- 
sioner of  education  to  approve  local  proj- 
ects directly  to  applicant  school  districts 
for  innovative  programs  aimed  at  improv- 
ing instruction  for  disadvantaged  children. 

The  state  departments  of  education  were 
bypassed  in  the  federal  law  and  left  with 
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only  review  and  recommending  authority. 
The  money  flowed  directly  from  the  com- 
missioner to  the  local  school  districts.  Fed- 
eral officials  justified  this  procedure  by 
pointing  out  at  Congressional  hearings  that 
state  department  personnel  lacked  the  lead- 
ership and  especially  the  innovative 
capability  to  administer  a program  such  as 
Title  III  of  ESEA. 

The  Congress  re-examined  the  admin- 
istrative structure  of  ESEA  Title  III  and 
transferred  authority  to  the  state  education 
agencies  to  approve  local  Title  III  projects 
to  the  extent  of  75  percent  of  the  federal 
appropriations  as  of  July  1,  1968,  with 
gradual  assumption  of  state  authority  for 
approval  of  all  Title  III  projects  by  July  1, 
1971,  under  state  plans  (18).  The  original 
administrative  arrangements,  which  left  to 
the  federal  government  all  legal  power  over 
local  project  approval,  involved  the  state 
agencies  in  ways  that  were  demeaning  and 
time  consuming,  as  well  as  divisive  among 
the  state  and  local  educational  agencies.  A 
federal  system  of  finance  and  comprehen- 
sive control  by  the  federal  government, 
operating  directly  to  certain  local  school 
districts  selected  by  federal  personnel,  pro- 
vided strong  incentives  for  establishment  of 
a federal-local  school  system  operating 
parallel  to  but  substantially  independent  of 
state  systems  of  education.  This  is  the  sort 
of  federal  encroachment  on  the  states  that 
can  succeed  only  if  state  departments  of 
education  are  left  weak  in  educational 
leadership. 

Financial  Support  for  Public  Schools. 
Within  the  operation  of  state  governments, 
both  constitutional  provisions  and  legisla- 
tive enactments  charge  governors  with  du- 
ties affecting  state  departments  of 
education  and  other  departments.  The  level 
of  state  financial  support  for  local  schools, 
for  example,  is  a part  of  the  governor’s 
budget.  As  the  titular  head  of  his  political 
party  he  must  provide  leadership  in  build- 
ing education  planks  in  party  platforms, 
and  he  must  defend  his  party’s  record  in 
the  field  of  education.  The  chief  state 
school  officer  should  be  able  to  recommend 


needed  improvements  in  education  and  in 
the  governor’s  budget  recommendations 
before  legislative  committees.  If  the  gover- 
nor’s budget  message  has  certain  inadequa- 
cies or  inequities  insofar  as  education  is 
concerned,  the  chief  state  school  officer 
will  often  find,  however,  that  a totally  can- 
did evaluation  of  the  governor’s  position  on 
education  is  difficult  if  not  practically  im- 
possible to  make.  Governors  often  tend  to 
expect  the  same  kind  of  support  for  their 
administration’s  programs  from  state  de- 
partments of  education  as  they  expect  from 
other  departments  which  do  not  have  vast 
and  sensitive  professional  programs  to  ad- 
minister. For  this  reason,  they  expect  the 
chief  state  school  officer  to  be  a part  of  the 
governor’s  team  and  to  be  quite  affirmative 
about  gubernatorial  recommendations  to 
the  state  legislature.  Since  the  governors  in 
most  states  also  control  the  budget,  sala- 
ries, and  travel  approvals- of  all  personnel 
in  the  state  education  agencies,  they  have 
“powerful  weapons  of  persuasion”  that  will 
have  a profound  influence  upon  the  free- 
dom of  chief  state  school  officers’ 
testimonies  before  legislatures.  At  best, 
public  disagreement  with  the  governor’s 
recommendations  on  the  part  of  the  state 
education  agency  will  be  made  under  con- 
siderable stress. 

Governors  and  chief  state  school 
officers  too  often  tend  to  be  listening  to  dif- 
ferent drummers  as  they  come  face  to  face 
with  problems  affecting  education.  This 
field  is  so  large,  expensive,  and  important 
that  high-level  interaction  in  state  govern- 
ment is  crucially  important  to  the  people  of 
every  state.  There  have  been  instances 
when  too  little  freedom  of  expression  was 
expected  and  given  from  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education  to  ensure  that  its  educa- 
tional views  would  become  known  and 
receive  serious  consideration  within  the 
state  government  and  by  the  people. 

Relationships  with  Other  Departments 
of  State  Governments 

While  the  relationships  of  state  depart- 
ments of  education  with  governors  and 
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with  legislatures  have  been  given  first  at- 
tention in  this  chapter,  it  is  recognized  that 
they  long  have  been  affected  directly  or  in- 
directly by  many  other  agencies  of  state 
government.  These  relationships  have  been 
increasing  in  importance  as  education  has 
been  recognized  as  a means  of  accomplish- 
ing many  of  the  purposes  of  state  agencies 
operating  in  other  fields.  Agencies  that 
have  dealt  with  disease,  poverty,  crime, 
water  and  air  pollution,  and  automobile  ac- 
cidents— to  mention  a few — have  utilized 
education  as  a vital  component  of  their  ac- 
tivities and  often  have  enriched  education 
in  the  process. 

State  departments  of  education  usual- 
ly have  served  the  education  programs  of 
other  state  agencies  in  appropriate  ways, 
requiring  that  they  have  effective  liaison 
with  health,  welfare,  law,  public  safety,  law 
enforcement,  employment  security,  reve- 
nue, natural  resources,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  state  government.  This  has  called 
for  planning,  financing,  staffing,  and  ad- 
ministering programs  on  a multiagency  ba- 
sis and  often  has  involved  local,  state,  and 
federal  governments. 

Relationships  of  state  departments  of 
education  with  agencies  and  departments 


of  state  government  other  than  the  gover- 
nor and  the  legislature  are  indicate?;  in 
Table  14.  Since  there  has  been  little  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  these  data  were  secured 
for  1967  by  asking  each  state  department 
of  education  to  identify  the  six  state  de- 
partments or  agencies  with  which  the  state 
department  of  education  had  the  most  in- 
volvement and  to  describe  briefly  how  its 
personnel  interrelated  with  those  of  the 
other  departments  or  agencies.  Table  14 
shows  that  the  following  departments  or 
agencies  are  those  with  which  state  depart- 
ments most  commonly  interacted  in  1967: 
finance  and  administration,  health,  welfare, 
law,  employment  security,  and  public  safe- 
ty. Responses  were  primarily  positive  with 
respect  to  interagency  cooperation  in  all 
areas  except  finance  and  administration, 
where  the  responses  were  almost  entirely 
negative. 

In  all  states  except  one,  the  question- 
naires indicated  a significant  involvement 
with  finance  and  administration  depart- 
ments or  agencies.  This  category  included 
such  activities  as  budget  submissions  and 
reviews;  budget  adjustments  and  changes; 
purchase  and  expenditure  approvals;  and 
personnel  employment,  classifications,  and 


Table  14— THE  DEPARTMENTS  OR  AGENCIES  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENT 
WITH  WHICH  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
HAS  THE  MOST  INVOLVEMENT  IN  30  STATES a 


Department  or  agency 

Number 
of  states 

Department  or  agency 

Number 
of  states 

Finance  and  Administration 

29 

Commerce 

2 

Health 

?8 

Archives  and  History 

2 

Welfare 

21 

Resource  Development 

2 

Attorney  General 

15 

Educational  Television  Commission 

1 

Employment  Security 

15 

Corrections 

1 

Public  Safety 

13 

Education  Authority  (capital  outlay) 

1 

Mental  Health 

5 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

1 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 

5 

Public  Improvements 

1 

Auditor 

4 

Library  Commission 

1 

Revenue 

4 

Economic  Security 

1 

Treasurer 

4 

Aeronautics  Commission 

1 

Agriculture 

4 

Parks 

1 

State  Retirement  System 

3 

Fish  and  Game 

1 

Board  of  Control  for  Special  Institutions 

2 

Reviser  of  Statutes 

1 

Fire  Marshall 

2 

Transportation 

1 

a From  data  secured  by  questionnaire  (19). 
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salary  schedules.  It  was  the  one  most  often 
mentioned  by  the  respondents.  Some  of  the 
comments  made  on  state  education  depart- 
ment problems  in  their  relationships  with 
the  finance  and  administration  divisions  of 
general  state  governments  follow: 

All  purchases,  budget,  and  management 
matters,  and  personnel  matters,  must  be 
approved  by  the  proper  division  within 
the  Department  of  Administration.  The 
time  involved  and  the  incomplete  back- 
ground of  the  people  involved  causes  us 
delay  from  time  to  time  (20). 

In  terms  of  fiscal  control,  while  the  need 
for  restriction  in  spending  and  budget 
limitation  is  understandable,  the  decision 
as  to  how  this  money  shall  be  spent  to 
get  the  most  for  the  dollar  budgeted  and 
which  salaries  are  most  important  to  our 
purposes  should  always  be  made  at  the 
agency  level.  It  is  frustrating  and  poor 
practice  to  have  a Budget  Office  elimi- 
nate positions  by  name  or  assignment 
without  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
agency  and  only  because  they  happen  to 
be  vacant  for  a certain  amount  of 
time  (21). 

By  being  less  than  prime  authority  . . . 
the  state  department  of  education  is  sub- 
jected to  budget,  communication,  au- 
thority, personnel,  and  space  limitations 
that  are  adversely  affecting  efficiency 
and  development.  Criticism  will  tend  to 
grow  for  division  failures  while  the 
aforementioned  limitation,  if  relaxed, 
would  permit  correction  measures.  Oth- 
erwise, the  present,  situation  could  crip- 
ple, if  not  render  impossible,  opportuni- 
ties for  improvement. 

The  department  of  education  should 
have  full  authority  to  set  salary  stand- 
ards for  professional  personnel.  This 
represents  a conflict  between  the  depart- 
ment of  education  and  the  department 
of  personnel  (22). 

These  comments  corroborate  earlier 
data  in  this  chapter  pointing  to  the  persist- 
ent trend  toward  greater  centralization  of 
authority  in  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment relative  to  fiscal  controls  and  per- 


sonnel practices.  They  also  mark  such 
practices  as  serious  barriers  to  strengthen- 
ing state  departments  of  education. 

The  extent  to  which  weaknesses  in 
state  education  departments  are  due  to  re- 
straints on  their  funds  and  personnel  lies 
beyond  statistical  proof.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  most  complicated  and  impor- 
tant influences  on  human  beings  and  their 
institutions,  ranging  from  the  religion,  eth- 
ics, and  character  of  individuals  to  the  real 
effects  and  the  public  images  of  their  insti- 
tutions. 

The  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment provides  an  excellent  example  of 
how  pervasive  these  influences  may  be- 
come. Based  on  the  evidence  referred  to  in 
this  chapter  and  on  common  knowledge  of 
state  education  departments  generally,  the 
New  York  Depa.tment  has  the  broad  con- 
stitutional and  legal  authority,  the  size  and 
strength,  the  tradition  of  exercise  of  educa- 
tional authority  without  direct  participation 
by  the  governor,  and  the  other  characteris- 
tics of  internal  professional  freedom  that 
should  make  it  substantially  immune  from 
damaging  restraints  over  its  funds  and  per- 
sonnel by  the  general  state  government. 

There  is  strong  and  significant  evi- 
dence, however,  that  in  1968  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  recruit  and  retain  lead- 
er-quality professional  personnel  in  the 
New  York  State  Education  Department. 
Centralized  controls  exercised  over  person- 
nel and  funds  to  support  the  leadership 
activities  of  the  department  make  it  so. 
Top  professional  personnel  often  refuse  to 
bow  to  bureaucratic  rituals  such  as  com- 
petitive written  examinations  for  employ- 
ment and  promotions,  ranking  on  nsts  of 
eligible  persons  for  months  or  years  while 
decisions  on  appointments  or  promotions 
are  being  made,  attendance  sheets,  com- 
paratively low  pay,  long  hours  throughout 
the  calendar  *«ear,  inadequate  retirement 
provisions,  am;,  other  personnel  restraints. 
These  rituals  do  not  prevail  generally  in  lo- 
cal school  districts  or  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  state  of  New  York,  even 
though  both  of  these  classes  of  educational 
institutions  are.  like  the  Education  Depart- 
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ment,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Regents. 

A distinguished  committee  recently 
reported  that  there  must  be  freedom  from 
such  controls  if  the  New  York  State  Edu- 
cation Department  is  to  be  able  to  compete 
in  the  university  marketplace  for  the  talent 
it  requires.  The  committee  chairman  was 
McGeorge  Bundy,  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  and  its  members  were  univer- 
sity presidents  John  A.  Hannah,  Theodore 
M.  Hesburgh,  Abram  L.  Sachar,  and 
James  B.  Conant,  president  emeritus  of 
Harvard.  Deputy  Commissioner  Ewald  B. 
Nyquist  concluded  that  “the  State  educa- 
tion department  cannot  achieve,  let  alone 
maintain,  a leadership  function  for  the  edu- 
cational community  of  this  State;  . . . nor 
can  it  maintain  an  equal  status  with  the 
Federal  government  . . . unless  the  profes- 
sional educational  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment are  removed  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Service  Law”  (23). 

While  states  seem  to  trust  local 
boards  of  education  and  universities  to 
manage  their  own  fiscal  and  personnel  mat- 
ters within  appropriated  funds  and  ap- 
proved budgets,  they  have  insisted  on  in- 
cluding state  departments  of  education 
along  with  all  other  departments  of  govern- 
ment when  they  establish  finance  and  ad- 
ministration agencies  to  control  these  af- 
fairs. Thus,  fiscal  and  personnel  procedures 
are  set  for  education  along  with  such 
agencies  as  fish  and  game,  auditor,  fire 
marshall,  and  public  safety.  Few  of  these 
departments  are  staffed  primarily  by  pro- 
fessional personnel;  they  tend  to  serve  spe- 
cial interests;  and  typically  they  spend 
much  smaller  amounts  than  departments  of 
education. 

While  relationships  with  departments 
of  finance  and  administration  unquestiona- 
bly need  improvement,  it  was  quite 
obvious  from  the  responses  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire that  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion consider  most  interactions  with  other 
departments  of  state  governments  neces- 
sary, rewarding,  and  characterized  by 
cooperation. 


Departments  of  education  cooperate 
with  departments  of  health  in  programs  for 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  stu- 
dents when  screening  and  health  correc- 
tions are  needed;  in  vocational  education 
when  training  and  education  programs  in 
the  various  health  occupational  areas  are 
being  established  in  high  schools,  voca- 
tional-technical colleges,  community  col- 
leges, and  to  meet  manpower  development 
and  training  needs;  and  in  the  general  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams when  both  departments  are  con- 
cerned about  health  and  physical  fitness. 

Cooperation  with  a department  of 
health  is  readily  illustrated  by  a practice 
in  Pennsylvania  (24).  The  Pennsylvania 
Health  Act  requires  public  schools  to  pro- 
vide nurse  and  medical  services  to  students 
attending  nonpublic  schools  in  order  that 
such  students  may  have  the  benefits  of  re- 
quired medical  and  dental  examinations. 
The  procedure  used  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  is  to  require  lo- 
cal districts  to  certify  the  number  of 
examinations  required  and  related  data  on 
forms  to  be  used  by  both  the  health  and 
education  departments.  The  health  depart- 
ment pays  the  subsidy  allowed  for  the  costs 
of  administering  the  services  for  the  benefit 
of  pupils  in  nonpublic  schools  directly  to 
the  local  public  school  district  that  supplies 
the  services. 

Departments  of  education  cooperate 
with  departments  of  welfare  in  such  pro- 
grams as  Title  I,  ESEA,  where  special  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  assist  educationally 
deprived  pupils.  Other  cooperative  pro- 
grams serve  migrants  and  handicapped 
children  in  special  state  institutions;  handi- 
capped children  and  youth  not  enrolled  in 
school  who  receive  some  training  in  day 
care  centers;  and  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren  and  youth.  Education  and  welfare 
departments  mutually  plan  programs  of 
early  childhood  education  and  pupil  per- 
sonnel services  involving  social  workers 
and  others  cooperating  for  the  benefit  of 
the  child.  A typical  example  of  coordina- 
tion with  the  department  of  welfare  is 
found  in  Utah,  where  the  coordinator  of 
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special  education  in  the  education  depart- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  education 
program  in  day  care  centers  operated  by 
the  welfare  department.  In  some  cases, 
moneys  from  the  uniform  school  fund  are 
used  to  conduct  special  education  pro- 
grams in  day  care  centers.  These  programs 
must  meet  special  education  standards  and 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  local 
school  district  (25). 

As  another  example,  welfare  workers 
frequently  need  to  help  parents  to  become 
self-sufficient,  employed  adults,  while  edu- 
cators simultaneously  seek  to  improve  mo- 
tivation and  learning  potential  for  children 
coming  from  the  same  homes.  This  often 
involves  parent  education  as  well  as  educa- 
tion of  the  child  if  the  aims  of  education 
and  welfare  are  to  be  accomplished.  The 
vocational,  compensatory,  and  adult  edu- 
cation efforts  of  the  schools  also  need  to  be 
correlated  with  those  of  community  action 
committees  and  with  programs  of  welfare, 
health,  and  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Departments  of  education  cooperate 
with  state  law  departments  in  legal  matters, 
and  in  many  states  they  have  their  own  at- 
torneys to  handle  the  major  part  of  the 
legal  work  that  need  not  be  taken  to  the 
office  of  the  attorney  general.  Cooperation 
with  state  law  departments  is  illustrated  by 
a practice  in  Rhode  Island  under  which  a 
member  of  the  office  of  the  attorney  gener- 
al attends  legal  hearings  and  appeals  made 
to  the  state  commissioner  of  education  on 
educational  matters  and  serves  as  counsel 
to  the  commissioner  (26) . 

Departments  of  education  cooperate 
with  employment  security  agencies  in  such 
matters  as  surveying  the  needs  for  trained 
workers  and  planning  vocational  education 
programs,  planning  and  conducting  train- 
ing programs  under  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act,  and  planning 
for  occupational  and  career  guidance  pro- 
grams. To  illustrate  further,  in  Idaho  the 
employment  security  agency  provides  in- 
formation on  family  incomes  to  assist  the 
State  Department  of  Education  in  deter- 
mining student  eligibility  under  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  (27). 


Departments  of  education  cooperate 
with  departments  of  public  safety  in  such 
matters  as  student  transportation  rules  and 
regulations,  school  bus  driver  training  and 
licensing,  school  bus  inspection,  and  stu- 
dent driver  education  programs.  In  Kansas, 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  highway  commission  jointly  con- 
duct 15  bus  driver  clinics  each  year  (28). 

There  are  numerous  other  state  de- 
partments or  agencies  with  which  educa- 
tion departments  have  joint  programs  or 
cooperative  arrangements,  in  addition  to 
the  six  with  which  they  have  the  most  in- 
volvement. Any  of  the  less  often  mentioned 
departments  and  agencies  listed  in  Table 
14,  and  even  others  not  named  there,  may 
become  exceedingly  involved  with  the  state 
department  of  education  in  a given  state  at 
a given  time.  In  their  role  of  providing 
leadership  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion, state  departments  of  education  coop- 
erate with  numerous  public  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals. 
Their  methods  depend  on  the  parties  con- 
cerned and  the  substance  of  the  joint  pro- 
gram efforts,  including  coordinating  com- 
mittees or  councils  on  a permanent  or  ad 
hoc  basis  and  a wide  assortment  of  individ- 
ual and  group  cooperative  approaches  to 
common  problems.  When  the  state  health 
and  education  departments  have  a joint 
project,  for  example,  many  of  the  agencies 
and  organizations  at  the  local  level  that  are 
interested  in  health  or  education  are  often 
brought  into  cooperation  among  them- 
selves on  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  the 
joint  projects  at  the  state  level. 

A PERIOD  OF  PROGRESS 

In  1964,  state  departments  of  education 
entered  a period  of  significant  general 
progress.  Chief  state  school  officers  and 
their  departmental  staff  members  assumed 
greatly  enlarged  responsibilities  in  admims- 
tering  federal  categorical  financial  aids 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963.  Then,  in  1965,  federal  funds  un- 
der Title  V of  the  Elementary  and  Secon- 
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dary  Education  Act  were  made  available 
directly  to  the  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion to  strengthen  them  according  to  their 
needs.  Title  V provided  staffing  funds  since 
it  was  assumed  that  state  legislatures  could 
not  be  relied  upon  to  staff  state  depart- 
ments of  education  promptly  enough  or 
sufficiently  to  administer  the  new  federal 
grants-in-aid.  The  ESEA  law  was  ap- 
proved on  April  11,  1965.  The  official  fed- 
eral regulations  were  delayed  until  Septem- 
ber 9,  and  appropriations  were  approved  by 
the  President  on  September  23.  Three 
months  after  the  fiscal  year  began,  the  state 
agencies  were  finally  authorized  to  employ 
professional  personnel  with  federal  funds. 
The  personnel  needed  were  difficult  to  at- 
tract. Under  these  circumstances,  the  state 
departments  were  able  to  employ  only  506 
professional  personnel,  although  they  sought 
a total  of  1,068  such  persons. 

The  first  full  year  for  Title  V was 
fiscal  year  1967,  during  which  the  state 
education  departments  increased  their  pro- 
fessional personnel  under  Title  V from 
a total  of  5,705  to  6,482,  or  13.4  percent. 
In  that  year,  the  state  departments  sought 
to  employ  841  professionals  under  Title  V 
and  employed  779  during  the  year,  or  93 
percent  of  the  number  sought.  In  fiscal 
year  1968,  the  state  departments  of  the 
country  planned  to  employ  910  profession- 
al staff  members.  If  an  estimated  93  per- 
cent of  these  were  finally  employed,  as  had 
been  accomplished  during  the  previous 
year,  there  was  a further  increase  from 
6,482  to  7,328,  or  13.1  percent,  in  profes- 
sional personnel. 

Although  ESEA  Title  V is  the  largest 
source  of  federal  funds  for  state  depart- 
ment professional  staff  members,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  only  federal  source.  After 
many  years  during  which  federal  funds  for 
state  administration  were  confined  princi- 
pally to  vocational  education  and  rehabili- 
tation, federal  reimbursements  for  part  or 
all  costs  of  state  agencies  for  administra- 
tion of  federal  programs  have  increased. 
Since  1965  most  large  federal  categorical 
aids  to  education  have  authorized  use  of 
some  federal  funds  for  state  administrative 


costs,  including  employment  of  special  per- 
sonnel. Good  examples  of  these  formulas 
for  reimbursement  are  ESEA  Title  I (Edu- 
cation of  Children  from  Low-Income 
Families),  the  amounts  expended  annually 
for  state  administration  by  each  state  up  to 
a maximum  of  1 percent  of  total  grants  to 
the  state  and  local  educational  agencies  un- 
der Title  I,  or  $150,000,  whichever  is 
greater;  ESEA  Title  II  (School  Library 
Resources,  Textbooks,  etc.),  an  amount  to 
be  expended  during  the  year  for  state  ad- 
ministration, not  to  exceed  5 percent  of  the 
amount  paid  during  the  year  to  the  state 
under  Title  II,  or  $50,000,  whichever  is 
greater;  ESEA  Title  VI  (Education  of 
Handicapped  Children),  an  amount  of  the 
state  allotment  equal  to  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  state  in  carrying  out  its  state 
plan;  and  the  program  under  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966,  which  gives  each 
state  department  letters  of  credit  and  funds 
in  advance  for  state  administrative  ex- 
penses and  for  program  grants  for  adult 
education  within  the  state. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  federal  funds  paid  to  state  de- 
partments of  education  for  administrative 
purposes  at  the  state  level  was  approxi- 
mately $53.4  million  for  the  programs  list- 
ed in  Table  15.  The  amount  was  somewhat 
higher  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

State  governments  felt  the  impacts  of 
these  federal  funds  for  administration  in 
state  education  departments  and  responded 
in  several  ways  in  different  states.  To  sub- 
stitute federal  funds  for  state  funds  was  a 
temptation  to  a few  state  legislators  and 
governors,  but  this  was  forbidden  by  the 
federal  statutes.  Many  state  governments 
placed  their  own  personnel  and  financial 
restrictions  on  all  funds  from  state  and  fed- 
eral sources  alike  and  thus  perpetuated  and 
increased  the  scope  of  fiscal  controls  over 
their  state  departments  of  education.  In 
other  states,  however,  there  was  a reason- 
able relaxation  of  such  restrictions. 

The  general  trend  at  the  end  of  1967 
seemed  to  be  toward  increases  in  both  state 
and  federal  funds  for  state  administration, 
but  with  federal  funds  increasing  more  rap- 
idly. The  state  increases  reflected  the 
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rp  ii  <c  ffdfr  AT  FUNDS  FOR  STATE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SELECTED 
Table  1 5-^1ralLY  SUPPORTED  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  FISCAL 


YEAR  1967 


F'ementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (P.L.  89-750) 
file  I — Educationally  deprived  children 
Title  II -School  library  resources 

Title  v — Grants  to  strengthen  state  departments  of  education 
Title  VI— Education  of  handicapped  children  (planning  only) 

National  Defense  Education  Act  (P.L.  85-864) 

Title  III— Instructional  assistance 

Title  X — Improvement  of  statistical  services  of  state  education  agencies 
Adult  Education  Act  (P.L.  89-750) 

Vocational  Education  Act  (P.L.  88-210) 

Total 


511,154, 908 
4,961,700 
18,561,865 
2,425,000 

7,003,357 

2,244,098 

2,170,516* 

14,931,242* 

$53,413,686 


« Estimated. 


growing  total  needs  of  the  state  agencies*, 
more  favorable  attitudes  toward  education 
by  governors,  legislatures,  and  state  gov- 
ernments generally;  public  pressures  based 
on  evidence  of  good  results  in  the  new  lo- 
cal programs  of  education;  and  a feeling 
that  states  should  finance  state  programs 
better  to  stay  more  nearly  in  control  of 

them.  , , 

Even  more  important  wure  the  less 

tangible  factors  that  came  from  changed 
public  attitudes.  In  November  1964,  James 
Bryant  Conant,  president  emeritus  of  Har- 
vard University,  addressed  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  in  New  York 
City  and  reevaluated  the  educational  po- 
tentialites  of  the  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation. Perhaps  no  American  educational 
leader  of  modem  times  has  been  more  in- 
fluential, and  his  frankness  about  his 
change  of  mind  regarding  the  role  of  the 
chief  state  school  officers  and  the  state  ed- 
ucation agencies  made  almost  immediate 
and  clearly  discernible  differences  both  in 
the  public  image  of  state  departments  of 
education  and  in  the  morale  of  their  profes- 
sional leaders.  Portions  of  this  address 
follow: 

I am  glad  to  be  here  with  you  today 
[because]  it  provides  an  opportunity  for 
me  to  say  quite  frankly  that  I have 


changed  my  mind  as  to  the  role  of  the 
chief  state  school  officer  in  each  state. 
Let  me  explain  by  being  quite  personal. 
In  the  middle  of  the  1930’s  I became 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
public  education  because  I was  forced  to 
become  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
the  School  of  Education  at  Harvard 
University,  whose  presiding  officer  I be- 
came in  1933.  Somewhat  later  in  the 
thirties,  when  I was  elected  a member  of 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission,  I 
became  even  more  familiar  with  Ameri- 
can public  education  and  came  to 
understand  the  great  importance  of  that 
unique  American  institution,  the  com- 
prehensive high  school. 

Now  at  the  same  time  as  I learned  about 
the  comprehensive  high  school,  I re- 
ceived an  impression  about  the  organiza- 
tion of  public  education  which  became 
deeply  imbedded  in  my  mind.  Perhaps  I 
misunderstood  those  who  were  instruct- 
ing me  in  this  area,  but  I came  to  envis- 
age the  American  scene  as  one  in  which 
the  local  school  board  and  the  local 
superintendent  were  the  all-important 
agencies  for  carrying  out  American  pub- 
lic school  policy.  I came  to  fcfliew, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  if  these  gentle- 
men would  just  read  the  documents 
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published  by  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission — particularly  those  carrying 
my  own  name — then  the  local  boards 
and  superintendents  would  receive  near- 
ly  all  the  information  and  advice  the\ 
needed  to  do  a good  job.  To  be  sme 
they  might,  in  addition,  read  some  docu- 
ments from  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion’s office  in  Washington  and  the 
yearbooks  published  by  numerous  or- 
ganizations, but  as  to  chief  school 
officers  and  the  state  boards  of  educa- 
tion, why  perhaps  the  less  said  about 
them  the  better,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me  at 
that  time.  They  might  be  tolerated,  but 
that  was  about  all.  This  point  of  view,  I 
am  afraid,  I presented  in  my  speeches 
and  in  some  of  my  writings;  and  when  it 
came  to  my  making  a report  on  the 
American  high  school,  I addressed  my 
remarks  to  the  local  school  boards 
which  were  in  a position  to  make  certain 
changes  in  American  high  schools  which 
I thought  important,  and  indeed  many 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  last  doz- 
en years.  Indeed,  I am  not  sure  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  when  I came  to 
know  something  about  American  public 
education  that  my  analysis  of  the  role  of 
the  chief  state  school  officers  and  the 
state  boards  was  completely  incorrect. 
But  times  have  changed,  gentlemen,  I do 
not  have  to  tell  you  that  ....  Therefore 
I would  say  today  quite  flatly  that  it  is 
now  clear  to  me  that  the  jobs  which  you 
hold  are,  or  should  be,  the  key  positions 
in  education  and  in  the  structure  of  pub- 
lic education  through  the  high  school  in 
the  United  States.  That  this  is  a reversal 
of  my  point  of  view  of  five  years  ago,  let 
me  admit  quite  frankly  (29). 

In  his  1964  book,  Shaping  Educa- 
tional Policy  (30),  President  Conant  made 
another  suggestion  intended  to  strengthen 
state  and  local  school  systems.  This  was  to 
establish  a legal  compact  among  the  states 
for  educational  cooperation  and  improve- 
ment. Emphasizing  the  role  of  governors, 
legislatures,  and  state  governments  general- 
ly,  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States 
(ECS)  was  formed  under  a compact 


adopted  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1965,  with  leadership  by  Terry 
Sanford,  former  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  support  of  funds  granted  by 
the  Carnegie  and  Ford  Foundations.  It  was 
vigorously  supported  by  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  as  a promising 
method  of  involving  governors  and  the 
legislative  leadership  of  the  states  in  devel- 
oping policy  and  program  alternatives  to 
improve  education  and  in  encouraging 
state  and  local  action  to  select  and  to  place 
programs  in  effect. 

Late  in  1967,  the  Commission  had 
been  accepted  in  a larg*  majority  of  the 
states,  which  had  assumed  substantial  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  its  operations. 
There  were  a few  signs  that  the  leadership 
roles  of  the  governors  and  state  legislators 
were  resulting  in  more  financial  and  other 
cooneration  for  education  in  some  state 
governments  and  optimism  that  eventually 
many  state  departments  of  education 
would  be  able  to  operate  more  effectively 
as  a result  of  the  Commission’s  influence. 
In  June  1968,  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  membership  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers  expressed  discourage- 
ment about  the  progress  of  tne  Commis- 
sion up  to  that  time,  saying  that  it  had  thus 
far  supplied  few  services  or  other  contribu- 
tions of  substantial  value  to  the  states  and 
to  their  state  departments  of  education  that 
were  commensurate  with  the  expectations 
of  the  educational  agencies  (31). 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  STRONG 
STATE  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  EDUCATION 

Rapid  changes  in  American  education  and 
society  require  flexibility  in  the  government 
of  education.  State  departments  should  be 
especially  alert  to  broaden  the  boundaries 
of  educational  services  by  leading  in  the 
adoption  of  beneficial  changes.  Such  lead- 
ership tends  to  minimize  enforcement  of 
regulations,  thus  accelerating  the  clear 
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trend  of  replacing  controls  with  services 
and  initiative. 

An  innovative  and  progressive  state 
system  of  educational  governance  cannot 
be  led  by  an  education  department  that  is 
rigidly  restricted  by  centralized  state  con- 
trols. Its  ability  to  exercise  creative 
leadership  is  reduced  if  state  civil  service 
regulatic  ns  force  the  chief  state  school 
officer  to  employ  the  “leftovers”  in  the 
highly  competitive  market  place  for  talent. 

A system  of  state  educational  governance 
that  permits  school  districts  and  colleges 
almost  complete  freedom  of  action  in  ad- 
justing salary  offers  to  employ  high  quality 
talent  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  compels 
the  state  department  of  education  to  com- 
ply with  rigid  personnel  regulations  that 
place  it  in  an  inferior  bargaining  position 
for  professional  competence  and  talent  will 
have  an  inferior  state  department  of  educa- 
tion. The  state  department  of  education 
cannot  be  better  than  the  quality  of  profes- 
sional personnel  that  can  be  employed  and 
retained  in  the  agency. 

Recent  action  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment—in  Title  V of  ESEA— to  strengthen 
state  departments  of  education  has  not 
been  paralleled  by  similar  action  at  the 
state  level.  Too  many  legislatures  and  gov- 
ernors continue  to  restrict  the  necessary 
freedom  of  education  agencies  through 
central  controls  over  finance  and  person- 
nel. Both  levels  of  government  should  see 
the  importance  of  strong,  active,  and  crea- 
tive leadership  at  this  focal  point  of 
influence  in  determining  educational  excel- 
lence or  mediocrity. 

Chief  state  school  officers  should  lead 
in  evaluating  their  department’s  internal 
staffing  patterns  and  operational  proce- 
dures. Many  agencies,  for  instance,  need 
reorientation  toward  leadership  programs 
that  disseminate  promising  new  concepts 
and  practices  in  public  school  teaching.  Sit- 
uations that  make  it  possible  to  implement 
changes  to  improve  educational  practices 
should  be  identified  and  used  as  they  de- 
velop. 

Such  state  leadership  demands  insight 
into  and  projection  of  new  horizons  in  ed- 


ucation. This  requires  planning,  evaluation, 
and  pilot  programing,  and  it  has  implica- 
tions for  state  department  staffing  and 
operational  procedures.  State  departments 
may  influence  other  state  organizations  af- 
fecting education  to  broaden  any  of  their 
operations  that  may  tend  to  segment  edu- 
cation into  parts  and  sectors,  cooperating 
with  inventive  individuals  and  groups  to 
provide  more  flexible  leadership.  Compre- 
hensive programs  for  general  improvement 
and  their  implementation  are  urgent  lead- 
ership responsibilities  of  state  departments 
of  education. 

In  rhort,  state  education  agencies 
could  often  do  more  from  within  their 
agency  operational  structure  to  use  the 
present  as  a means  of  shaping  the  future. 
Some  agency  regulations  and  practices 
probably  have  perpetuated  undesirable 
conditions.  " partments  need  to  exercise 
state  initiative  for  constructive  changes. 
Such  will  require  projections  of  needs,  dis- 
cernment of  trends,  designing  of  programs 
with  sharply  focused  project  elements, 
mounting  of  pilot  program  efforts,  evalua- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  information. 
The  implications  call  for  new  areas  of  con- 
centration of  resources  for  many  state  de- 
partments of  education.  They  imply  new 
relationships  with  local  school  systems, 
with  teacher  education,  and  with  other 
state  institutions  and  agencies. 

The  emerging  functions  of  state  lead- 
ership responsibility  in  education  must  be 
supported  by  state  agency  resources  that 
are  commensurate  with  the  demands  to  be 
met.  The  state  department  of  education 
can  then  serve  as  the  master  link  in  the 
chain  of  a properly  defined  local,  state,  and 
federal  partnership  in  education. 
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State  Organization  for  Service  and 
Leadership  to  Local  Schools 


INTRODUCTION 

Like  most  aspects  of  our  American  civili- 
zation, the  corporate  framework  for  each 
of  the  fifty  separate  state  school  systems  is 
a result  of  evolutionary  development.  And 
like  other  aspects,  the  evolution  in  each 
state  is  a continuing  thing.  Adjustments  to 
details  of  the  legal  structure  or  in  the  inter- 
relationships of  its  components  are  made 
as  regularly  as  legislative  bodies,  boards  of 
education,  special  advisory  committees, 
and  professional  educators  meet  to  test 
ideas  and  make  decisions.  There  is  contin- 
uous consideration  of  how  the  schools  can 
be  strengthened  so  their  purposes  might  be 
fulfilled  better,  how  new  programs  and 
new  services  can  best  be  provided,  and 
how  the  system  can  be  adjusted  to  operate 
more  systematically. 

An  accurate  report  of  the  develop- 
ment of  tnese  state  school  systems  and  of 
the  extension  of  state  leadership  and  influ- 
ence into  local  communities  and  local 
schools  must  recognize  the  dynamics  of 
this  structural  evolution.  New  and  slightly 
modified  configurations  emerge  and  begin 
functioning  before  descriptions  of  what 
previously  existed  are  recorded.  There  is 
also  a marked  diversity,  for  each  of  the  fifty 
state  school  systems  had  its  origin  at  a dif- 
ferent time,  in  somewhat  different  circum- 
stances, and  has  developed  in  a unique 
state  context.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
no  two  state  school  systems  are  alike. 

While  these  realities  suggest  a state- 
by-state  description  of  organizational  ar- 
rangements, how  each  system  was  devel- 
oped, and  why  changes  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  a more  general  ap- 
proach has  been  selected  for  this  discus- 
sion. It  attempts  to  deal  with  all  fifty  state 
school  system.*  at  the  same  time  This  lim- 
its the  amount  of  illustration  and  doc- 
umentation that  it  seems  appropriate  to 


include  in  relation  to  a single  point  or  idea 
and  results  in  the  omission  of  many  specif- 
ic details.  However,  the  advantages  of  such 
an  approach  are  its  encouragement  of  in- 
terpretation and  analysis  and  the  fact  that 
it  permits  an  identification  of  some  of  the 
contrasts  and  similar!  ies  among  state  sys- 
tems. 

School  district  reorganization  and 
school  consolidation  efforts  have  been  the 
central  issue  in  some  of  the  most  colorful 
moments  in  the  education  history  of  many 
states.  Local  communities  are  almost  never 
apathetic  about  what  the  process  involves 
or  the  kinds  of  decisions  required.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  chapter  captures  some  of 
the  feeling  that  the  reorganization  process 
always  seems  to  generate.  The  chapter 
briefly  notes  the  establishment  and  devel- 
opment of  school  systems,  some  of  the 
ways  states  have  attempted  to  modify  and 
strengthen  their  systems,  and  a summary  of 
what  might  be  learned  from  this  bit  of  his- 
tory to  guide  the  future  reorganization  ef- 
forts of  states  and  localities. 


EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS: 

THE  BACKGROUND  FOR 
ORGANIZATION 

The  actions  of  states  and  communities 
during  the  earliest  days  of  this  country 
created  at  the  same  time  a school  struc- 
ture for  which  substantial  reorganization 
would  be  an  ultimate  necessity  and  con- 
ditions that  would  make  its  accomplish- 
ment both  difficult  and  painful.  To  under- 
stand why  school  district  reorganization 
has  been  a mj  jor  educational  concern  in  so 
many  states  for  so  long  and  why  progress 
seems  to  come  so  slowly,  it  is  helpful  to 
turn  briefly  to  that  period  in  history  when 
local  school  districts  were  first  established 
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and  the  patterns  of  state  systems  were  be- 
ginning to  take  shape. 

An  initial  observation  on  that  period 
is  that  all  major  educational  decisions  were 
made  by  local  people  at  the  local  level. 
While  education  is  recognized  and  firmly 
established  as  a legal  and  constitutional 
function  in  each  state,  it  has  not  always  been 
so.  Public  education  in  the  United  States 
began  as  a series  of  local  institutions  which 
were  established  by  groups  of  parents  who 
wanted  schools  for  their  children.  Where 
parents  lacked  this  interest  or  could  not  af- 
ford to  operate  schools,  there  were  none. 

Wherever  half  a dozen  families  lived 
near  enough  together  to  make  organiza- 
tion possible,  they  were  permitted,  by 
the  early  laws,  to  meet  together  and  vote 
to  form  a school  district  and  organize 
and  maintain  a school.  Districts  could  be 
formed  anywhere,  of  any  size  and  shape, 
and  only  those  families  or  communities 
desiring  schools  need  be  included  in  the 
district  organization.  The  simplicity  and 
the  democracy  of  the  plan  made  a strong 
appeal  (1). 

There  were  no  requirements  or  guide- 
lines to  give  either  assistance  or  direction 
to  local  people  in  those  days.  How  many 
days  the  school  would  operate,  who  would 
be  eligible  to  attend,  who  would  be  em- 
ployed as  teacher  and  what  qualifications 
he  should  have,  and  all  other  aspects  of 
school  operation  were  dependent  on  local 
determination.  It  was  only  gradually  and 
slowly  that  state  constitutions,  legislative 
enactments,  and  administrative  regulations 
brought  school  management  and  operation 
under  control  to  a point  where  standards 
of  quality  and  essential  order  and  uniform- 
ity were  assured.  And  as  each  step  was 
taken  in  this  direction,  regardless  of  how 
obviously  necessary  or  how  beneficial  its 
consequences,  there  were  those  ready  to  re- 
sist it  as  an  encroachment  on  “local  con- 
trol.” The  present  situation  in  state-local 
relations  leaves  little  room  to  question  the 
legal  authority  of  the  state.  At  the  same 
time,  the  schools  are  operated  by  local 
school  districts  to  which  state  laws  have 
delegated  vast  areas  for  local  decision 


making.  Nor  has  there  been  any  lessening 
of  resistance  to  state  legislative  proposals 
which  would  limit  such  local  prerogatives. 

The  second  characteristic  of  the  pro- 
visions for  education  in  the  early  period  of 
our  history  is  that  local  school  districts 
were  extremely  small.  Cooperating  with 
their  neighbors  to  provide  the  schooling 
they  thought  their  children  should  have 
was  an  easy  and  natural  thing  for  people  to 
do.  A«»d  each  cluster  of  people,  each  one- 
teacher  school,  became  a separate  school 
district,  a separate  legal  and  corporate  en- 
tity. Such  efforts  were  encouraged  and  en- 
hanced by  early  state  laws  which  gave 
taxing  authority  to  the  neighborhood 
school  district  so  that  it  might  operate  and 
maintain  its  school  as  a public  enterprise 
rather  than  one  dependent  on  individual 
contributions  or  charges.  The  basic  charac- 
teristics of  this  “common  school  district” 
were  a separately  identifiable  local  school 
district  and  a separate  board  of  control  for 
each — typically  one-teacher — school  (2). 

Although  invented  in  Massachusetts 
as  a function  of  town  government,  the 
common  school  district  idea  spread  quickly 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  moved  west- 
ward as  our  country  expanded.  The  institu- 
tion was  in  harmony  with  the  concept  of 
local  self-government  that  was  dominant  in 
pioneer  society  and  was  unusually  versatile 
and  appropriate  for  the  physical  circum- 
stances of  the  day.  The  common  school 
was  a neighborhood  institution  which  fit 
the  requirement  that  a school  be  within 
walking  distance  for  all  the  children  who 
would  attend.  It  also  served  as  the  neigh- 
borhood’s social  center — for  box  suppers, 
spelling  bees,  dances,  and  for  young  and 
old  alike.  Its  smallness  and  its  closeness  to 
the  people  who  supported  and  managed  it 
were  assets. 

Whatever  curricular  shortcomings  the 
one-teacher  school  may  have  had,  it  was 
the  means  through  which  universal  public 
education  was  made  available  throughout 
the  United  States.  They  grew  in  number  to 
an  estimated  high  of  about  195,400  by 
1917.  While  some  of  the  schools  in  that 
total  were  attendance  centers  in  larger 
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administrative  units,  a majority  were  one- 
teacher  school  districts.  In  many  rural 
counties,  there  were  more  than  100  with 
some  not  more  than  two  miles  from  the 
next. 

The  belief  is  sometimes  advanced  that 
the  kinds  of  small  school  districts  prevalent 
throughout  most  of  the  country  did  not  ex- 
ist in  the  Southern  states  where  the  county 
tended  to  serve  as  the  basic  unit  of  local 
government.  The  county  did  become  prom- 
inent as  the  principal  unit  for  school 
operation  in  that  section  of  the  country 
long  before  it  was  adopted  elsewhere,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  common  school  dis- 
tricts similar  in  all  respects  to  those  of  New 
England  and  the  Middle  West  were  also 
common  in  parts  of  the  South.  While  the 
plantation  system  and  other  factors  meant 
fewer  public  schools — consequently  fewer 
common  school  districts — the  districts  that 
existed  were  small.  A review  of  the  history 
of  school  development  in  Florida,  for  ex- 
ample, describes  how  the  present  system  of 
county  school  districts  was  organized  in 
1869  and  how  the  county  has  been  the  ba- 
sic administrative  unit  ever  since.  The 
report  also  includes  some  descriptions  of 
earlier  state  provisions  for  education,  how- 
ever, such  as  an  1845  enactment  designat- 
ing the  county  judge  as  “superintendent  of 
the  common  schools”  and  including  divi- 
sion of  the  county  into  school  districts  and 
the  apportionment  of  school  moneys 
among  the  various  districts  in  Ins  list  of 
duties  (3).  The  educational  histories  of 
other  states  in  the  South  further  indicate 
the  existence  of  small  districts. 

The  third  general  characteristic  iden- 
tifiable in  the  early  history  of  American 
education  is  that  educational  systems 
developed  without  careful  planning.  From 
their  beginning,  state  systems  just  grew. 
Changes  in  the  way  things  were  accom- 
plished or  carried  on  were  made  from  time 
to  time  when  problems  were  encountered 
in  prior  methods  of  doing  things  or  when 
there  seemed  to  be  a better  way.  Modifica- 
tions and  adjustments  tended  to  originate 
more  from  needs,  hardships,  and  com- 
plaints than  from  objectives,  principles,  or 


design.  The  approach  was  always  prag- 
matic. 

This  lack  of  planning  can  be  illustrat- 
ed by  the  rapid  establishment  of  local 
school  districts.  Since  the  initiative  to  create 
school  districts  came  from  the  parents  of 
children  in  local  neighborhoods,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  document  any  serious  state 
encouragement  earlier  than  the  permissive 
laws  which  state  legislatures  enacted.  None 
of  the  original  13  stales  made  provisions 
for  education  in  their  first  constitutions.  In 
fact,  while  the  number  of  states  had  grown 
to  23  by  1820,  only  in  13  of  the  state  con- 
stitutions in  that  year  was  there  any 
reference  to  education.  Schools  were  oper- 
ating before  there  were  constitutional  pro- 
visions requiring  their  provision.  School 
districts  were  -created  before  laws  authoriz- 
ing their  establishment  were  enacted : 

By  the  time  the  states  were  ready  to 
establish  general  policies  for  the  admin- 
istration of  schools,  many  local  tradi- 
tions had  grown  into  maturity  and  the 
boundaries  of  school  districts  had  been 
practically  determined  (4). 

The  general  absence  of  serious  plan- 
ning is  equal1  y evident  in  the  way 
provisions  for  the  chief  state  school  officer 
—and  ultimately  state  education  depart- 
ments— and  intermediate  agencies  were  de- 
veloped. Both  grew  out  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide some  degree  of  supervision  and 
control  for  the  large  number  of  local 
school  districts.  From  assigning  responsi- 
bility to  the  secretary  of  state  or  other  ex- 
isting state  official  to  creating  a full-time 
educational  officer,  state  legislatures  exper- 
imented. Since  travel  was  by  horse  and 
buggy  over  poor  roads,  even  the  most  dili- 
gent state  official  could  not  visit  many 
schools  in  a single  year.  Those  schools  that 
were  distant  from  the  state  capital  were  not 
visited  very  frequently.  This  problem  gave 
rise  to  the  invention  of  a representative  of 
the  state  government  close  enough  to 
where  the  schools  were  operating  so  that 
he  could  know  what  each  was  doing,  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  fulfilling  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  the  law,  and  possibly 
help  them  by  leadership  and  inspiration. 
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Because  it  already  existed  as  a unit  of  gov- 
ernment for  specific  purposes,  the  county 
was  selected  as  a base  of  operation  for  this 
official.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  office  of 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  be- 
came an  intermediate  agency  to  assist  local 
school  districts  and  to  function  as  an  agent 
of  the  state.  Like  the  common  school  dis- 
trict, the  county  superintendency  spread 
westward  and  was  included  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  constitutions  adopted  by 
certain  Western  states. 

What  is  significant  in  this  brief  review 
is  the  recognition  that  the  major  elements 
for  consideration  in  a discussion  of  school 
district  reorganization  or  the  organization 
and  operation  of  a state  school  system 
have  their  roots  in  that  period.  Before  the 
concept  of  public  secondary  education  ever 
came  on  the  scene,  states  had  organized 
and  functioning  local,  intermediate,  and 
state  education  agencies.  Although  none 
was  very  sophisticated,  they  were  legal 
components  of  an  educational  system. 
There  also  existed  large  numbers  of  very 
small  school  districts  and  a high  degree  of 
local  autonomy. 


EDUCATIONAL  CHANGE  CREATES 
NEED  FOR  DISTRICT 
REORGANIZATION 

The  foregoing  discussion  suggests  that  it 
could  be  only  a matter  of  time  before  an 
ultimate  overhaul  of  the  school  district 
structure  would  be  necessary.  The  offering 
in  many  small  schools  was  meager  and  in- 
adequate. Horace  Mann  was  among  the 
first  to  point  out  their  shortcomings: 

In  an  attempt  to  accommodate  all  with  a 
school-house  near  by,  the  accommoda- 
tion is  substantially  destroyed.  ...  A 
school-house  is  erected  . . . but  it  is 
[often]  at  the  expense  of  having  a 
school  in  it  (5). 

Some  of  the  school  districts  were  so 
small  that  whether  they  kept  their  school 
open  or  closed  depended  entirely  on  fami- 
lies with  children  moving  into  or  out  of  the 


district.  Some  areas  in  certain  Western 
states  experienced  dramatic  population 
shifts  and  out-migration  after  the  initial 
wave  of  settlers.  The  Kansas  Legislature, 
for  example,  enacted  laws  in  1893,  1895, 
and  1 899  designed  to  permit  the  disorgani- 
zation of  depopulated  school  districts  (6). 
Actually,  these  laws  were  little  used;  it  was 
much  easier  just  to  close  the  schoolhouse 
and  not  operate.  In  this  way  the  district 
would  be  ready  to  reopen  if  or  when  fami- 
lies with  children  moved  in. 

Unusual  situations  sometimes  devel- 
oped in  such  circumstances.  The  school 
of  a particular  district  in  one  Midwest- 
ern state,  for  example,  had  been  closed 
for  more  than  9 years.  All  the  children  of 
families  living  in  that  district  had  grown 
up,  completed  school,  and  moved  on  to 
other  places.  There  were  no  children  to  at- 
tend school,  so  the  schoolhouse  remained 
closed.  As  a substantial  school  building,  it 
stayed  in  good  repair  even  with  lack  of 
use.  A neighboring  farmer  kept  the  weeds 
cut  down  in  summer,  and  all  the  other  pa- 
trons satisfied  themselves  that  things  were 
going  well  by  attending  the  legally  required 
annual  district  meeting  held  at  the  school 
each  spring.  Most  people  felt  they  had  a 
good  district  and  maintained  a good 
school,  even  though  it  didn’t  operate.  As 
was  destined  to  happen,  the  day  came 
when  a family  with  three  school-age  chil- 
dren moved  into  the  district.  The  school 
was  reopened;  once  more  it  was  operation- 
al. Since  the  mother  of  the  three  children 
held  a valid  teaching  certificate,  she  was 
employed  by  the  district  as  teacher. 

Small  districts  became  obsolete  chiefly 
because  they  were  unable  to  adjust  to 
change.  They  were  established  to  serve 
conditions  existing  when  people  were  set- 
tling the  land  they  cleared  and  when  a 
mastery  of  fundamentals  was  adequate  ed- 
ucational attainment.  They  could  not  get  in 
tune  with  the  pressures  of  social,  economic, 
and  educational  change. 

If  our  life  were  static — its  needs  un- 
changing, with  no  changes  in  our  culture 
and  economy,  and  without  any 
population  growth  and  mobility — then 
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perhaps  there  would  be  no  need  for 
making  changes  or  adaptations  in  school 
district  organization  (7). 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  in 
a somewhat  more  folksy  way  by  Oregon’s 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Rex  Putnam: 

All  we  need  to  do  to  solve  the  school 
district  reorganization  problems  of  Ore- 
gon is  build  a high  fence  around  the 
state  to  keep  everyone  not  already  a resi- 
dent from  coming  in,  pass  laws  outlaw- 
ing the  birth  of  children,  any  kind  of 
communication,  and  the  movement  of 
people  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
then  make  all  these  provisions  retroac- 
tive to  1920  (8). 

Education  has  experienced  many 
changes,  but  undoubtedly  the  most  signifi- 
cant development  to  challenge  the  ability 
of  school  districts  has  been  that  of  provid- 
ing secondary  education.  At  first,  only  the 
cities,  county-seat  towns,  and  larger  villages 
were  able  to  take  on  the  responsibility  of 
operating  a high  school.  Providing  a sec- 
ondary school  program  was  beyond  the 
capability  of  most  school  districts  since 
they  were  extremely  small.  One  solution 
for  children  living  outside  the  cities  or 
towns  that  did  operate  a high  school  was  to 
attend  the  city  or  town  school  as  a nonresi- 
dent on  a tuition  basis.  Even  though  this 
often  required  “boarding  in  town”  during 
the  school  term,  many  students  took  ad- 
vantage of  such  an  opportunity.  The  other 
approach,  encouraged  by  state  laws  in 
some  instances,  was  to  organize  separate 
high  school  districts — a separate  board, 
separate  taxing  authority,  and  separate  at- 
tendance area  for  high  school  purposes 
only.  Often  these  high  school  districts 
would  include  six,  eight,  a dozen  or  more 
elementary  school  districts  within  their 
boundaries.  Separate  high  school  districts 
were  created  in  a number  of  states,  but 
only  in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Montana,  and  Cal- 
ifornia were  they  generally  organized 
statewide. 

As  the  shortcomings  of  the  many 
small  school  districts  were  magnified  by  the 


challenge  to  provide  universal  secondary 
education,  the  leadership  agitating  for  or- 
ganizational reform  became  more  influen- 
tial and  effective.  A special  Committee  on 
Rural  Education  appointed  by  the  National 
Education  Association  reported  in  1897  on 
improvements  needed  in  the  schools 
throughout  the  country-  One  specific 
recommendation  was  for  a major 
reorganization  of  school  districts  (9). 
Coincidental  with  that  report,  and  un- 
doubtedly influenced  to  some  extent  by  its 
recommendations,  came  a series  of  state 
actions.  Cubberley  points  out  that  in  the 
period  from  1897  to  1905  twenty  different 
states  enacted  legislation  authorizing  and 
encouraging  district  reorganization  (10). 

However  necessary  legislative  authori- 
zation and  encouragement  were  to  promote 
local  action.  It  was  slow  getting  under  way. 
Even  constitutional  encouragement  failed 
to  stir  much  action.  The  voters  of  Ohio 
adopted  a new  Constitution  in  1912  with  a 
section  calling  for  provision  “by  law  for 
the  reorganization,  administration,  and 
control  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
state  supported  by  public  funds.”  The  fol- 
lowing year  Governor  James  H.  Cox  issued 
a proclamation  setting  aside  one  day  for 
the  specific  promotion  of  school  improve- 
ment. 

The  governor  ...  in  his  message  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  first  session  fol- 
lowing the  adoption  of  the  new 
Constitution  . . . suggested  that  a survey 
precede  [any]  legislative  enactment  on 
[education].  The  opinion  was  expressed 
that  there  was  disorder  and  incongruity 
in  the  present  archaic  school  structure, 
and  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  make  laws  intelligently  and  efficiently 
without  first  having  the  most  compre- 
hensive appreciation  of  existing  condi- 
tions. 

The  governor  mentioned  that  the  survey 
was  already  under  way  and  suggested 
that  Friday,  November  14,  1913,  be  ob- 
served by  every  school  district  in  Ohio 
as  School  Survey  Day  and  that  teachers, 
pupils,  parents  and  patrons  assemble 
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during  the  afternoon  and  particularly 
during  the  evening.  He  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  a wonderful  inspiration  would 
be  given  to  the  whole  movement  when 
the  lights  would  burn  in  every  school- 
house  in  Ohio  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 14  and  that  it  would  spur  them  to  a 
greater  interest  in  community  life  when 
the  people  in  rural  Ohio  assembled  in 
4,000  community  meetings  at  the  shrine 
of  the  local  schoolhouses. 

The  proclamation  further  suggested  that 
an  Educational  Congress  be  held  . . . 
and  that  lay  delegates  to  the  Congress  be 
selected  at  the  community  meetings  . . . 
[that]  the  mayors  of  incorporated  areas 
. . . supplement  his  proclamation  and  . . . 
that  the  fullest  measure  of  cooperation 
be  given  by  boards  of  education,  Teach- 
ers’ Institutes,  the  Grange,  women’s 
clubs,  mothers’  clubs  and  labor  and  civic 
organizations.  The  governor  closed  his 
proclamation  by  saying,  “Let  it  be  a day 
of  genuine  awakening”  (11). 

The  day  was  observed  much  in  the 
manner  anticipated.  So,  too,  were  delegates 
selected  for  the  Educational  Congress. 
While  several  benefits  did  eventually  come 
from  its  considerations,  its  general  effec- 
tiveness in  bringing  about  an  “awakening” 
is  suggested  in  the  following  summary: 

The  Educational  Congress  met  in  Memo- 
rial Hall  at  Columbus  on  December  5th 
and  6th,  1913,  The  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended. All  phases  of  rural  and  village 
school  problems  were  discussed.  The 
governor  addressed  the  meeting  and  ap- 
propriate resolutions  were  adopted  (12). 

Those  who  advocated  reorganization 
were  working  against  the  strong  sense  of 
attachment  people  had  for  the  small  school 
district.  It  was  difficult  to  find  any  ap- 
proach that  would  capture  much  attention 
or  build  much  confidence  in  district  reor- 
ganization as  a desirable  thing  to  do.  In 
1932,  when  Illinois  had  nearly  10,000 
one-teacher  districts,  the  State  Tax  Com- 
mission tried  to  appeal  to  people  by  sug- 
gesting that  they  could  save  substantial 
amounts  of  tax  funds.  (It  took  15  more 


years  before  a major  reorganization  pro- 
gram was  actually  under  way.) 

In  every  county  of  Illinois  more  one- 
room  schools  are  being  maintained  than 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
rural  pupils  of  the  county.  If  fewer 
schools  were  maintained  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  raised  from  fifteen 
pupils  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  pupils  per 
teacher  a tremendous  saving  in  school 
costs  would  result  and  the  quality  of 
one-room  schools  would  be  greatly 
improved  (13). 

In  the  classic  publication  regarding 
school  district  reorganization,  Howard 
Dawson  approached  the  topic  of  structure 
positively  by  attempting  to  determine  the 
positive  characteristics  a school  administra- 
tive unit  must  have  in  order  to  operate  in 
an  effective  and  efficient  way  (14).  The 
approach  was  later  modified  and  enlarged 
in  another  classic  study  by  Howard  Daw- 
son, Floyd  W.  Reeves,  and  others  (15). 

There  were  many  other  kinds  of  ef- 
forts. A 1937  statement  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  pointed  out  the  need 
for  reorganizing  “local  units  of  administra- 
tion” and  emphasized  that  forming  larger 
units  in  no  way  detracted  from  “the  policy 
of  local  administration  of  education”  (16). 
While  in  many  areas  it  continued  to  be  un- 
popular to  advocate  and  support  reorgani- 
zation, by  the  end  of  the  Depression,  more 
and  more  groups  and  individuals  were  be- 
ginning to  take  firm  positions.  The 
following  resolution  adopted  in  1941  by 
the  chief  school  administrators  of  Wiscon- 
sin is  illustrative  of  many  such  actions: 

WHEREAS,  The  program  of  school  dis- 
trict consolidation  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  educational  welfare  of  Wisconsin’s 
rural  children,  renders  the  school  system 
more  efficient,  secures  defensible  econo- 
my and  stops  indispensable  waste  of 
funds,  secures  a more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  state  and  county  school  aid, 
and  releases  money  from  unwarranted 
distribution,  for  use  in  the  subsidizing  of 
elementary  and  high  school  transporta- 
tion; therefore 
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BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Wiscon- 
sin Association  of  School  Administrators 
go  on  record  as  favoring  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  school  districts  consoli- 
dation program  (17). 

The  resolution  suggests  some  of  the 
gains  that  might  be  expected  from  ade- 
quate reorganization  and  consolidation. 
Basically,  two  separate  reorganization 
problems  have  persisted  throughout  most 
of  the  first  half  of  this  century— at  least 

until  the  end  of  World  War  II,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  later.  One  of  these,  largely  lim- 
ited to  only  a few  states,  has  been  a 
continuance  of  the  separately  °rgani^ 
elementary  and  high  school  districts;  the 
other,  the  continued  existence  of  large 
numbers  of  small  school  districts  By 
midcentury,  three  separate  groups  of  these 
small  districts  were  identifiable— each  with 
its  own  set  of  problems.  One  group  consist- 
ed of  small  elementary  school  districts, 
most  of  them  still  the  one-teacher  variety. 
A second  group  with  a different  and  dis- 
tinctive cluster  of  problems  were  the  dis- 
tricts attempting  to  operate  a small  hig 
school.  While  some  of  this  group  operated 
only  the  small  high  school,  most  were  part 
of  a 12-grade  or  unified  district.  The  thud 
group  were  districts  that  continued  as  legal 
entities  but  did  not  operate  a school.  Either 
they  had  no  children  or  they  sent  those 
they  did  have  to  a neighboring  operating 
district  on  a tuition  or  contract  basis. 


2.  Inability  to  attract  and  to  hold  high- 
quality  teachers  and  administrators 

3.  Inability  to  construct  the  school 
plants  needed 

4.  Needless  waste  of  manpower  through 
unjustifiably  small  classes  and  low  pupil- 
teacher  ratios 

5 Unreasonably  high  per-pupil  expen- 
ditures for  the  quality  of  educational 
program  provided 

6.  Inefficient  use  of  financial  and  other 
educational  resources 

7.  Poor  location  of  buildings 

8.  Inequality  of  the  burden  of  school 
support 

9.  Cumbersome,  complex  formulas  for 
distributing  state  school  aid 

10.  Absence  of  many  needed  specialized 
educational  services  that  add  quality  to 
the  educational  program  (18)* 

Certain  of  these  limitations  grew  from 
provisions  built  into  the  state  school  system 
when  school  districts  were  first  being  creat- 
ed. Others  emerged  with  educational  de- 
mands that  exceeded  the  capability  of  most 
basic  administrative  units  in  the  system. 
The  need  for  organizational  reform  was  ev- 
ident; demands  for  action  were  more 
insistent. 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  NATIONWIDE 
MOVEMENT 


At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  these 
three  types  of  districts  still  exist  in  large 
numbers  and  were  still  desperately  in  need 
of  reorganization.  Fortunately,  more  and 
more  people  and  groups  were  calling  for 
action.  There  was  a greater  willingness  to 
acknowledge  limitations  than  had  been  evi- 
dent earlier.  Districts  that  were  not  operat- 
ing a school  came  under  fire  in  legislative 
halls.  The  high  costs  and  inadequate  pro- 
grams of  the  small  high  schools  were  being 
regularly  held  up  for  public  attention.  One 
review  of  the  limitations  of  small  districts 
included  the  following  ten  points: 

1.  Barren,  meager,  insipid  curriculums, 
particularly  at  the  secondary-school  level 


A local  school  district  is  the  basic  adminis- 
trative unit  for  providing  educational  pro- 
grams and  services— for  operating  schools. 
While  specific  administrative  functions  are 
often  performed  at  the  school  building  and 
classroom  level,  the  local  school  district  is 
the  smallest  legally  constituted  unit  in  each 
state’s  educational  enterprise.  The  only  im- 
portance or  purpose  of  a school  district  is 
in  its  function  as  some  kind  of  legal  ma- 
chinery through  which  states  and  commun- 
ities can  provide  schools,  employ  instruc- 
tional personnel,  and  furnish  all  the  other 
components  making  up  a modern  educa- 
tional program. 
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When  local  school  districts,  are  unable 
to  perform  the  functions  allocated  to  the 
basic  administrative  units  in  the  state 
school  system  or  to  provide  the  types  and 
quality  of  educational  service  the  system 
expects,  adjustments  are  necessary.  The 
adjustment  needed  may  be  no  more  than 
increased  support  through  access  to  addi- 
tional personnel  or  more  funds.  A slight 
modification  of  expectations  or  the  reallo- 
cation of  a particular  function  may  be  more 
appropriate.  On  the  other  hand,  failure  to 
perform  adequately  may  indi.  ate  a need 
for  the  reconfiguration  of  the  basic  admin- 
istrative units — a reorganization  of  school 
districts. 

Throughout  most  of  American  educa- 
tion’s first  100  years,  the  circumstances  of 
growth  and  expansion  had  called  for  the 
creating  of  more  and  more  school  districts. 
The  objective  was  to  make  certain  that  the 
children  of  every  community  had  access  to 
a school.  There  is  scattered  evidence  indi- 
cating specific  occasions  and  instances  dur- 
ing this  same  period  of  years  when  it  had 
been  desirable  for  school  districts  to  be 
merged  or  abolished  and  for  schools  to  be 
consolidated.  A great  deal  of  reorganiza- 
tion actually  did  take  place.  States  enacted 
laws  permitting  such  action,  and  local  peo- 
ple took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
consolidate.  One  of  the  important  types  of 
reorganization  involved  bringing  together 
into  a single  corporation  all  the  separate 
school  districts  that  had  grown  up  in  a sin- 
gle city.  Until  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
however,  the  creation  of  new  districts 
moved  forward  much  more  rapidly  than 
did  the  actions  for  consolidation.  There 
were  more  additions  than  subtractions. 

The  largest  total  for  the  number  of 
organized  school  districts  was  reached 
about  1900.  This  does  not  mean  that  new 
and  additional  districts  were  not  created. 
In  fact,  it  was  during  the  25-year  period 
following  that  date  that  our  country  experi- 
enced the  greatest  expansion  of  secondary 
education.  In  that  period,  most  of  the  sepa- 
rately organized  high  school  districts  were 
established,  but  the  number  of  these  new 
districts  was  slightly  more  than  equaled  by 


those  that  were  disorganized  or  otherwise 
abolished.  It  was  also  in  that  period  that 
recognition  of  the  need  for  a major  reor- 
ganization of  school  districts  began  to  grow. 
Growth  of  the  movement  was  slow;  its 
voice  was  soft.  The  scholars  and  those  who 
were  the  spokesmen  for  educational  im- 
provement seemed  largely  convinced  that 
forceful  state  leadership  wouM  be  re- 
quired to  initiate  and  guide  the  reorganiza- 
tion effort.  They  did  not  believe  that 
appropriate  action  would  be  initiated  if  left 
entirely  to  local  decision.  Cubberley  ex- 
pressed his  views  clearly  and  bluntly: 

To  have  a fully  organized  board  of 
school  trustees  for  every  little  school- 
house  in  the  country — a board  endowed 
by  law  with  corporate  rights  and  im- 
portant financial  and  educational 
powers — is  wholly  unnecessary  from  ei- 
ther a business  or  an  educational  point 
of  view.  In  fact,  it  is  just  such  boards 
which  impede  progressive  action  and 
stand  as  the  most  effective  block  in  the 
road  of  real  educational  progress  for 
rural  children. 

What  is  needed  is  a fundamental  reor- 
ganization and  redirection  of  rural  and 
small- village  education,  and  along  lines 
which  will  transform  such  schools  into 
more  useful  social  institutions.  This, 
however,  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
some  authority  of  larger  scope  and  in- 
sight than  the  district-school  trustee,  and 
by  the  application  to  the  problem  of  a 
larger  type  of  administrative  experience 
than  that  represented  by  district  control 
(19). 

The  lack  of  action  at  the  community 
level  to  bring  district  reorganization  was 
more  than  oifset  by  a seemingly  endless  se- 
ries of  proposals,  debates,  and  enactments 
in  the  chambers  of  state  legislative  bodies. 
New  laws  or  modifications  of  previous  laws 
were  considered  with  regularity  at  each 
session.  Arkansas,  Washington,  and  Illinois 
were  among  the  more  than  a dozen  states 
to  have  some  type  of  consolidation  law  in 
effect  before  1920.  New  York  adopted 
provisions  in  1914  to  establish  a network 
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of  central  rural  school  districts  throughout 
that  state;  in  1925,  this  law  was  made 
effective  by  amendment.  Some  of  these  leg- 
islative actions  were  merely  suggestive  of 
what  needed  to  be  done.  Such  enactments 
as  that  of  Utah  in  1915  establishing  the 
county  as  the  local  school  administrative 
unit  were,  on  the  other  hand,  most  sub- 
stantial. 

These  early  school  district  reorgani- 
zation activities  served  in  part  as  psycho- 
logical preparation  for  the  major  efforts 
which  have  since  taken  place.  Beginning 
slowly  during  the  Depression  years  of 
the  1930’s,  successful  attempts  to  reorgan- 
ize school  districts  progressed  steadily  and 
with  increasing  momentum  through  the 
early  1940’s  and  World  War  II;  about 
1947,  they  virtually  exploded  into  a na- 
tionwide movement.  Some  phase  of  this 
movement  is  still  going  on  in  most  states. 
No  longer  is  it  limited  to  the  small  school 
district  or  rural  areas;  cities  and  suburbs 
alike  are  involved.  The  overhaul  of  school 
structure  that  has  taken  place  and  that  can 
be  expected  in  the  future  is  without  paral- 
lel in  state  or  local  government.  Only  in 
agricultural  production  has  there  been  a 
comparable  reconfiguration  of  administra- 
tive units.  (There  is,  in  fact,  more  than  just 
a small  relationship  between  the  develop- 
ments in  commercial  farming  and  the  re- 
organization of  school  districts.)  The 
developments  of  the  past  20  years — with- 
out the  benefit  of  a revolution — have  been 
remarkable. 

The  following  sections  of  this  chapter 
attempt  to  give  some  perspective  to  this 
nationwide  reorganization  movement,  even 
as  it  continues.  Included  is  som°.  indication 
of  what  reorganization  has  accomplished 
both  in  terms  of  administrative  organiza- 
tion and  from  the  view  of  educational  ben- 
efits. Also  included  are  brief  descriptions 
of  different  approaches  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion process  the  various  states  have  used, 
the  kinds  of  opposition  and  resistance  re- 
organization promoters  have  encountered, 
the  state’s  exercise  of  its  leadership  role, 
second-round  and  second-order  reorganiza- 


tion, and  what  seems  to  make  for  a 
successful  program. 

Reorganization 

Since  no  two  states  have  identical  condi- 
tions within  their  separate  boundaries  but 
all  have  independent  legislatures,  the  spe- 
cific provisions  for  reorganizing  school  dis- 
tricts have  always  varied  greatly  among  the 
states.  Even  with  interstate  idea  sharing 
and  statesmanlike  statute  borrowing,  each 
state  developed  its  own  laws  and  proce- 
dures. Actually,  because  state  legislatures 
have  continuously  been  engaged  in  adopt- 
ing new  reorganization  laws  or  amending 
existing  ones,  a hodgepodge  of  alternative 
laws  have  been  simultaneously  in  force  in  a 
number  of  states.  People  were  able  to 
choose  which  type  of  reorganized  district 
they  would  form  on  the  basis  of  which 
procedures  they  elected  to  follow.  In 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  boards  of 
school  directors  could  by  their  own  action 
create  a joint  school  district  or,,  if  they 
chose  the  route  of  procedures  requiring  pe- 
titions and  a referendum,  they  could  estab- 
lish a union  district.  Until  recently,  Kansas 
communities  could  choose  among  forming 
a community  high  school  district,  a rural 
high  school  district,  a unified  district,  or 
some  other  district  organization  (20).  It 
has  been  reported  that  at  one  time  Mis- 
souri had  six  separate  reorganization 
procedures  in  addition  to  their  major  re- 
organization law  and  that  Indiana  com- 
munities could  choose  from  among  22  dif- 
ferent laws  (21). 

This  multiplicity  of  school  district 
reorganization  legislation  defies  brief  de- 
scription except  by  the  broad  general  ap- 
proaches to  accomplishing  what  has  been 
desired  (22).  Reorganization  procedures 
have  varied  from  state  to  state  from  the  ac- 
tual creation  of  districts  by  legislative 
action  or  mandate  to  the  most  permissive 
of  measures.  In  reality,  the  procedures  in 
most  states  have  both  mandatory  and  per- 
missive features  so  that  specific  laws  can- 
not be  classified  neatly  in  a single  category. 
Generalizing  for  discussion  purposes, 
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school  district  reorganization  legislation 
may  be  described  as  compulsory,  permis- 
sive, or  semipermissive. 

1.  Compulsory  legislation  reorganizes 
school  districts  by  direct  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

2.  Permissive  legislation  makes  reorganiza- 
tion possible,  but  it  is  up  to  local  areas 
to  initiate  the  procedures. 

3.  Semipermissive  legislation  requires  lo- 
calities to  take  certain  actions  but  leaves 
the  final  decision  about  reorganization 
for  local  determination. 

Compulsory  Legislation.  Compulsory  legis- 
lation recognizes  that  all  school  districts 
are  the  creatures  of  state  law.  With  state 
constitutions  giving  to  their  legislative 
branch  a mandate  to  “establish  and  main- 
tain a uniform  and  efficient  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  throughout  the  state,”  state 
legislatures  have  created  or  permitted  the 
creation  of  school  districts  and  delegated  to 
them  certain  authority  for  school  opera- 
tion. From  a legal  point  of  view,  school 
districts  exist  as  agents  of  the  state  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  administering  functions  re- 
lated to  the  state  system  of  schools.  State 
legislative  control  in  all  matters  related  to 
school  districts  is  absolute,  “limited  only 
by  constitutional  provisions  that  may  curb 
its  exercise”  (23). 

Compulsory  legislation  which  reor- 
ganizes local  school  districts  by  direct 
legislative  action  can  be  utilized  to  bring 
about  simultaneous  reorganization  on  a 
statewide  basis.  This  procedure  was  fol- 
lowed early  in  the  history  of  some  states. 
The  Maryland  Legislature  established  the 
county  as  the  local  unit  of  school  adminis- 
tration in  1868.  After  many  years  of 
ineffective  provisions  for  school  operation, 
Florida  adopted  a new  Constitution  in  1868 
which  made  similar  provisions  for  the 
county  school  districts  that  have  operated 
continuously  since.  In  1923,  the  Legisla- 
ture in  North  Carolina  abolished  all  the  lo- 
cal common  school  districts  and  estab- 
lished the  county  as  its  basic  local  school 
unit.  Provision  was  made  for  city  districts 
independent  of  control  by  the  county 


boards  of  education  but  dependent  on  the 
county  for  local  revenue  (24). 

The  two  most  recent  examples  cf 
compulsory  statewide  school  district  reor- 
ganization are  those  of  West  Virginia  and 
Nevada.  A series  of  financial  problems 
during  the  early  Depression  years  in  West 
Virginia  convinced  the  governor  and  the 
Legislature  that  the  state  could  not  eco- 
nomically finance  the  public  schools  with- 
out a fundamental  reorganization  of  the 
school  district  structure.  This  resulted  in  a 
1933  legislative  action  abolishing  all  450 
existing  school  districts  and  establishing 
new  districts  having  boundaries  coterminal 
with  each  of  the  55  counties  in  the  state. 
The  1955  legislative  session  in  Nevada 
took  similar  action,  abolishing  176  orga- 
nized school  districts  and  creating  17 
county-unit  districts.  In  that  state,  vast 
areas  and  sparse  population  were  the  major 
problems.  Before  the  reorganization,  much 
of  the  power  lines,  railroads,  and  other  tax- 
able resources  in  the  state  were  not  in  any 
local  school  district. 

Other  types  of  compulsory  legislation 
are  less  sweeping  than  total  statewide  re- 
organization. Some  require  localities  to 
take  certain  kinds  of  action  but  do  not  ac- 
tually create  new  districts.  While  most  of 
these  laws  will  be  considered  as  “semiper- 
missive,” they  vary  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  compulsory.  One  approach  that 
fits  this  description  requires  a specifically 
designated  local  agency  or  committee  to 
develop  a reorganization  plan  for  their 
area.  A 1953  Mississippi  law  actually  gave 
county  boards  of  education  authority  to  re- 
organize districts  if  the  plan  they  were  re- 
quired to  develop  met  the  approval  of  the 
State  Educational  Finance  Commission. 
County  boards  in  South  Carolina  also  were 
empowered  to  reorganize  districts  within 
their  respective  counties  without  referring 
the  matter  to  the  voters  if,  in  their  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  good  for  education.  The 
new  districts  were  in  effect  when  their  or- 
der was  filed  with  the  State  Educational  Fi- 
nance Commission.  Another  variation  is 
provided  in  Kansas’  Unification  Law  of 
1963.  That  statute  requires  local  planning 
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boards  to  develop  a reorganization  plan  for 
approval  by  the  state  superintendent  and 
further  requires  these  boards  to  submi 
their  recommendations  when  approved  to 
the  voters.  In  this  sense,  the  law  can  be 
classified  “semipermissive.”  An  added  fea- 
ture is  that  both  the  planning  board  and 
the  state  superintendent  are  required  to  file 
separate  reports  with  the  Kansas  Lcg^a- 
tive  Council  when  the  plan  prepared  has 
not  been  approved. 

One  further  type  of  compulsory  rcor 
ganization  legislation  that  might  be  identi- 
fied mandates  reorganization  when  certain 
conditions  or  circumstances  prevail  Many 
states  now  have  laws  which  call  for  the 
automatic  abolishment  of  nonoperating  dis- 
tricts. Sometimes  the  law  specifics  that  any 
district  that  has  not  operated  a school  for  a 
specified  period  of  time  shall  be  annexed  to 
an  adjoining  district  and  delegates  respon- 
sibility for  the  action  to  the  county  board 
of  education  or  some  other  body.  This  type 
of  provision  can  also  apply  to  an  enroll- 
ment minimum.  State  laws  in  more  than  20 
states  delegate  authority  for  the  dissolution 
of  all  school  districts  hav.’ig  fewer  than 
some  specified  number  of  children  enrolled 
or  in  average  daily  attendance. 


Permissive  Legislation.  The  general  charac- 
ter of  what  is  here  considered  permissive  is 
that  the  specific  process  and  procedures, 
however  simple  or  complex  they  may  be, 
arc  specified  in  the  reorganization  law,  the 
initiation  of  action  to  follow  these  proce- 
dures is  a matter  for  local  decision.  This 
type  of  legislation  has  been  more  frequent 
than  any  other  because  individual  legisla- 
tors have  been  particularly  sensitive  to  ac- 
tions that  might  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
voters  “back  home.”  While  the  authority  of 
the  state  to  abolish  and  create  school  dis- 
tricts may  be  absolute  in  a legal  sense,  the 
political  considerations  have  often  weighed 
more  heavily. 

Most  state  laws  of  the  permissive  va- 
riety delegate  a study  or  planning  responsi- 
bility to  some  local  group  or  agency  and 
specify  how  proposals  for  creating  new  dis- 
tricts can  be  adopted.  Whether  or  not  the 


chief  state  school  officer,  state  board  of  ed- 
ucation, or  other  state  agency  must  ap- 
prove the  plans  developed  locally  has  wide 
variations  among  the  states.  In  some  in- 
stances the  law  specified  that  standards  for 

guiding  the  reorganization  will  be  developed 

by  the  state  education  agency.  With  respec 
to  state  involvement,  the  central  school  law 
in  New  York  has  been  somewhat  unique  in 
that  no  action  begins  until  the  people  of  a 
local  area  petition  the  commissioner  for 
“permission”  to  consider  a reorganization 
proposal.  After  the  commissioner  has  de- 
termined that  a desirable  central  school 
district  could  be  developed  in  that  area,  he 
would  “lay  out  the  district”  (officially  des- 
ignate the  specific  area  of  the  proposal  to 
be  considered — which  might  conform  ex- 
actly to  what  the  petitioners  requested  or 
be  modified)  prior  to  the  regular  proce- 
dures for  planning,  promoting,  and  voting. 

Illinois,  whicn  for  a number  of  years 
had  the  distinction  of  having  more  senool 
districts  than  any  other  state  12,070  1 
1932 — enacted  permissive-type  legislation 

in  1945:  the  School  Survey  Act.  This  law 
not  only  called  for  a study  of  reorganiza- 
tion needs  and  possibilities  in  each  county 
by  a survey  committee  but  also  required 
the  people  first  to  determine  by  vote 
whether  they  wanted  a study.  However 
permissive  this  procedure,  93  of  the  state  s 
102  counties  elected  to  have  a study,  and 
8 of  the  remaining  9 counties  organized 
survey  committees  within  the  next  ~ 
years  (25 ).  The  study  committees  met  and 
developed  reorganization  plans  for  their  re- 
spective counties  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures set  up  in  the  law  and  with  state  edu- 
cation agency  assistance.  The  Act  required 
that  the  proposals  developed  be  submitted 
to  a vote  of  the  people  and  carry  separate 
majorities  of  the  votes  cast  inside  and  out- 
side incorporated  places  of  500  or  more 
people.  Using  these  procedures,  the  num- 
ber of  districts  was  reduced  to  2,34V  in  a 
10-year  period. 

School  district  reorganization  laws, 
permissive  or  otherwise,  far  too  often  make 
the  process  so  difficult,  or  make  it  appear 
so,  that  people  get  discouraged  and  give 
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up.  Rather  than  generalize  about  this 
kind  of  circumstance,  it  can  better  be  il- 
lustrated by  an  actual  semiofficial  descrip- 
tion of  the  procedures  used  to  organize  a 
school  administrative  district  in  Maine. 
The  permissive  nature  of  the  approach 
should  be  evident;  so  should  the  discourag- 
ing procedures. 

The  following  legal  steps  must  be  tak- 
en to  form  a school  administrative  district: 

1 . There  must  be  an  interested  group  of 
citizens  in  the  towns  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  include  school  committee  members, 
municipal  officers  and  other  leading  citi- 
zens. This  Citizens’  Study  Group  will 
make  an  extensive  and  inclusive  survey 
of  existing  educational  conditions  in  the 
towns  involved.  The  group  will  estimate 
the  costs  and  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
becoming  a school  administrative  district 
and  present  a report  to  the  school  com- 
mittees of  each  town  which  will  petition 
the  School  District  Commission  for  ini- 
tial approval  of  a school  administrative 
district.  The  facts  of  the  survey  should 
accompany  the  petition. 

2.  If  the  School  District  Commission  ap- 
proves of  the  formation  of  a district  for 
the  towns  petitioning,  on  the  basis  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  school 
committee  members  and  selectmen  of 
the  towns  hold  a joint  meeting  to  deter- 
mine the  method  of  representation  for 
the  towns  on  the  Board  of  School  Di- 
rectors of  the  new  district.  The  law 
provides  fer  a board  of  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  18  members  to  be 
elected  and  to  govern  the  school  system 
much  as  each  town’s  school  committee 
now  governs  the  school  system  within 
the  town.  A decision  on  a plan  of  repre- 
sentation requires  a two-thirds  vote  of 
all  those  present  at  this  meeting. 

3.  After  the  method  of  representation 
on  the  proposed  Board  is  decided,  town 
meetings  will  be  held  in  each  town  to 
vote  approval  of  the  district  [and  in  the 
case  of  towns  now  part  of  community 
school  districts,  to  also  vote  themselves 
out  of  the  older  ones].  The  scheme  of 
representation  and  the  amounts  of  debts 


to  be  transferred  will  be  in  the  warrants 
of  each  town  for  citizens  to  consider. 

4.  Having  approved  the  district  plan, 
each  town  will  elect  School  District  Di- 
rectors. Finally,  the  district  must  be 
properly  certified,  according  to  law,  by 
the  School  District  Commission,  and  the 
new  school  system  is  in  business. 

In  the  event  that  some  of  the  towns  vote 
favorably  on  the  proposal  and  one  or 
more  others,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
choose  not  to  join  with  this  administrative 
district: 

1.  The  towns  that  approve  the  school 
administrative  district  can  form  and 
operate  a district  without  the  town  or 
towns  which  voted  against  joining  the 
district.  It  will  be  necessary  to  follow 
the  above  steps  again,  [however,]  in- 
cluding in  the  revised  survey  the  facts 
concerning  [only]  the  towns  desiring  to 
organize  as  a school  administrative  dis- 
trict (26). 

The  procedures  described  are  not  nearly  as 
complex  or  difficult  as  they  seem;  but  they 
do  appear  somewhat  formidable.  The  pro- 
cedure on  failing  to  get  a favorable  vote  in 
all  towns  considering  the  proposal  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  permissive  law  in  Iowa 
between  1951  and  1953  when  a favorable 
majority  vote  in  each  district  was  required 
for  any  plan  of  reorganization  to  carry. 
One  vote  less  than  a majority  in  the  small- 
est district  in  an  area  considering  a reor- 
ganization proposal  was  enough  to  defeat 
the  entire  plan. 

Permissive  procedures  have  similarly 
been  the  basic  approach  in  the  school  dis- 
trict reorganization  efforts  of  Connecticut, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, and  Montana.  To  those  in  the  states 
who  work  with  these  procedures,  the 
wheels  of  progress  seem  to  grind  frustrat- 
ingly  slow.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
process  is  more  cumbersome  and  slow  than 
reorganization  by  legislative  mandate.  But 
when  one  steps  back  and  takes  a long- 
range  view  of  how  much  has  been 
accomplished  with  permissive  legislation, 
there  is  a temptation  to  be  more  impressed 
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with  how  much  has  happened  than  with 
how  little. 

Semipermissive  Legislation.  Establishing 
local  and  state  reorganization  committees 
charged  with  responsibility  to  survey  the 
local  school  situation  and  then  propose  and 
carry  out  definite  reorganization  plans  are 
illustrative  of  the  kinds  of  procedures  in- 
cluded in  semipermissive  reorganization 
legislation.  Final  decision  about  whether  or 
not  a new  district  will  be  formed  is  usually 
reserved  for  local  people;  the  mandate  is 
that  they  are  forced  to  consider  and  cannot 
avoid  f icing  the  question.  Some  have  la- 
beled this  approach  “permissive  legislation 
with  teeth.”  While  its  impact  is  not  o;  itc  as 
immediate  as  reorganization  by  direct  legis- 
lative action,  laws  of  this  type  have  been 
most  effective  in  bringing  reorganization 
action.  Much  of  the  most  recent  reorgani- 
zation legislation  has  been  of  this  type.  The 
fact  that  legislators  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively attracted  to  the  semipermissive 
procedures  suggests  both  the  desire  to  ef- 
fect certain  reorganization  without  actually 
mandating  it  and  that  those  formulating 
reorganization  legislation  have  a much 
higher  level  of  sophistication  for  process 
and  how  to  obtain  group  action  than  exist- 
ed earlier.  Many  states  now  have  had  near- 
ly 20  years  of  reasonably  successful  experi- 
ence. 

Like  the  compulsory  and  permissive 
laws,  those  regarded  as  semipermissive 
vary  greatly  in  terms  of  their  mandatory 
elements.  The  law  which  almost  completely 
reorganized  all  school  districts  in  Idaho  in 
the  2-ycar  period  between  1947  and  1949 
had  a high  degree  of  compulsion.  Its  basic 
provisions  called  for  a special  state  level 
committee  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  give  the  entire  program  direc- 
tion. County  committees  were  required  to 
prepare  and  submit  comprehensive  reor- 
ganization plans  and,  after  approval  by  the 
state  committee,  hold  special  elections  in 
the  area  affected.  The  law  gave  the  state 
and  county  committees  approximately  2 
years  to  complete  the  reorganization  proc- 
ess. County  committees  were  required  to 


organize  any  territory  not  in  a reorganized 
district  by  that  date  into  one  or  more  re- 
organized districts  without  further  approval 
by  the  voters.  Although  the  deadline  for 
mandatory  completion  was  later  extended 
and  ultimately  eliminated,  the  2 years  of 
concentrated  action  was  an  organizational 
revolution  unmatched  by  any  other  state 
short  of  immediate  legislative  decree  (27). 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Uni- 
fication Law  of  1963  in  Kansas.  This  legis- 
lation required  county  selection  committees 
to  develop  and  recommend  county 
unification  plans  to  the  state  superintendent 
for  his  approval.  When  the  plans  were  ap- 
proved, special  elections  for  adoption  were 
conducted.  If  any  plan  was  rejected  by  the 
voters,  the  local  committee  was  required  to 
modify  their  plan  and  once  more  submit  it 
for  approval  and  adoption.  While  the  pro- 
cedures of  this  law  did  reserve  final  deci- 
sion on  whether  or  not  the  existing  school 
districts  would  actually  be  reorganized  to 
the  voters  of  the  area,  the  pressure  for  ac- 
tion was  unmistakable.  The  results  were 
significant.  The  state  which  had  struggled 
painfully  with  school  district  reorganization 
pioblcms  fo~  20  years  following  a 1947 
court  decision  that  ruled  a major  reorgani- 
zation law  unconstitutional  was  able  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  the  districts  from 
1,500  to  349  in  a single  year  (28). 

Not  all  of  the  semipermissive  laws 
were  as  effective,  however.  California  has 
long  been  trying  to  reorganize  its  separate 
elementary  and  high  school  districts  into 
unified  districts.  Following  the  same  county 
study  and  proposal  development  procedure 
already  noted  for  Idaho  and  Kansas,  more 
proposals  were  lost  than  adopted  in  Cali- 
fornia over  one  4-ycar  period.  Of  the  65 
unification  proposals  submitted  to  the  elec- 
lorate,  only  9 were  adopted  (29).  The  per- 
centage of  success  increased  substantially 
after  that  time,  but  more  significant  results 
were  not  realized  until  the  State  Legislature 
became  serious  enough  about  unification 
and  the  elimination  of  elementary  districts 
not  directly  involved  with  any  secondary 
school  program  to  require  that  all  territory 
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in  the  state  be  part  of  either  a high  school 
district  or  a unified  district. 

A number  of  other  states — Colorado, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvan- 
ia, Washington,  and  Wisconsin  among 
them — have  procedures  and  semipermis- 
sive  laws  somewhat  like  those  already  iden- 
tified. However  widely  they  differ  in  their 
specific  details,  their  basic  pattern  is  simi- 
lar. Instead  of  outlining  their  provisions,  an 
approach  to  accomplishing  reorganization 
that  is  entirely  aside  from  the  basic  legisla- 
tion should  be  pointed  out.  The  discussion 
properly  belongs  in  the  area  of  semipermis- 
sive  provisions  because  they  are  the  type 
which  strongly  urges  reorganization  with- 
out actually  mandating  it.  South  Dakota 
had  such  a provision  to  help  encourage  the 
elimination  of  its  large  number  of  one- 
teacher  districts.  Any  district  which  had  an 
enrollment  of  fewer  than  10  children  for 
three  successive  years  would  be  denied 
state  support.  Iowa  urged  reorganization 
through  state-board-established  “high 
school  standards.”  Any  high  school  ad- 
judged not  to  meet  the  standards  was  not 
entitled  to  receive  state  support  or  to  ac- 
cept any  nonresident  students.  Although 
later  declared  unconstitutional,  the  applica- 
tion of  this  standards  requirement  was 
nearly  as  effective  in  promoting  reorganiza- 
tion as  compulsory  legislation. 

Other  incentive  programs  designed  to 
encourage  district  reorganization  have  also 
been  effective.  A reorganization  law  enact- 
ed in  South  Carolina  in  1951  included  a 
provision  for  state  funds  to  aid  districts  in 
financing  school  building  construction.  The 
State  Educational  Finance  Commission,  giv- 
en responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  including  authority  to  set 
up  criteria  both  for  reorganization  and  for 
the  approval  of  facilities  grants,  controlled 
the  funds  although  county  boards  had  full 
authority  to  reorganize  districts  without  a 
referendum.  In  general,  as  the  reorganiza- 
tion program  moved  forward,  the  Edu- 
cational Finance  Commission  did  not 
approve  building  funds  for  districts  which 
failed  to  reorganize  according  to  state-ap- 


proved plans.  While  the  only  real  pressure 
for  reorganization  was  building  aid  rather 
than  a mandate,  compulsory  legislation 
could  hardly  have  done  more.  The  number 
of  South  Carolina’s  school  districts  was  re- 
duced from  1,220  in  1951  to  103  two 
years  later.  Mississippi  has  spurred  reor- 
ganization action  by  the  incentive  of 
building  aid  in  much  the  same  manner  but 
with  less  money.  New  York,  which  pro- 
vides school  construction  funds  subject  to 
the  general  requirement  that  all  school 
construction  projects  must  have  state  edu- 
cation agency  approval,  has  a policy  which 
will  not  approve  any  school  construction 
by  districts  that  have  been  designated  in 
the  state’s  “master  plan”  to  be  joined  with 
one  or  more  additional  districts.  There  is  no 
reorganization  compulsion;  neither  is  there 
any  schoolhouse  construction. 


REORGANIZATION  BRINGS 
EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 

All  reorganization  efforts  have  been 
prompted  by  a belief  that  strong  basic  ad- 
ministrative units  are  a prerequisite  to 
providing  high  quality  educational  pro- 
grams. It  was  this  premise  that  made  the 
small  school  district  a prime  concern  of  the 
educational  reformers  in  this  country. 
From  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when 
the  small  school  was  charged  and  found 
guilty  of  offering  inadequate  education  at 
premium  prices,  it  has  steadily  been  losing 
its  struggle  for  survival.  The  educational 
development  of  children  has  emerged  as  a 
motive  stronger  than  the  preservation  of 
neighborhood  control  of  school  operation. 
It  is  appropriate,  however,  to  make  some 
brief  assessment  of  whether  or  not  school 
district  reorganization  has  actually 
achieved  what  was  anticipated,  whether 
any  real  benefits  have  been  realized. 

Throughout  nearly  all  the  years  of  re- 
organization, the  usual  measure  of  “prog- 
ress” in  relation  to  school  district  re- 
organization has  been  the  extent  to  which 
the  number  of  school  districts  was  reduced 
— a comparison  of  the  total  number  of  le- 
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gaily  constituted  school  districts  at  one 
time  and  another,  the  difference  represent- 
ing the  number  eliminated  by  reorganiza- 
tion. Because  the  problem  had  been  iden- 
tified as  “too  many  and  too  small,” 
these  comparisons  have  been  extremely 
useful.  State-by-state  tabulations  have 
been  the  heart  of  national  progress  re- 
ports (30),  and  most  chief  state  school 
officers  included  such  data  in  the  annual 
reports  they  prepared  for  their  state  boards 
of  education,  legislatures,  and  others  (31). 
To  be  able  to  report  that  the  total  number 
of  school  districts  in  this  country  has  been 
reduced  during  the  past  20  years  from  ap- 
proximately 106,000  to  about  22,000  gives 
a certain  degree  of  specificity  to  a generali- 
zation about  the  major  overhaul  of  school 
government.  Within  individual  states,  the 
comparison  is  even  more  dramatic.  During 
this  same  20-year  period,  for  example,  the 


number  of  districts  in  Mississippi  was  re- 
duced from  4,194  to  149;  in  Kansas  from 
6,906  to  337;  in  Wisconsin  from  6,393  to 
494;  and  in  Missouri  from  8,558  to  813.  If 
fewer  and  larger  school  districts  is  accepted 
as  a desirable  goal,  there  has  indeed  been 
great  progress. 

Table  1 reports  data  for  each  state. 
The  three  dates  noted— 1932,  1946,  and 
1966 — have  been  selected  for  specific  rea- 
sons: 1932  is  the  first  date  for  which 
state-by-state  district  data  was  collected  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1946  marks 
the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the  point  at 
which  major  district  reorganization  efforts 
as  a nationwide  movement  began;  1966 
data  are  the  most  up-to-date  at  this  writ- 
ing. 

However  useful  tabulations  of  the 
number  of  school  districts  have  been,  they 
reflect  nothing  about  the  quality  of  the  ed- 


Table  1— NUMBER  OF  BASIC  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS,  BY  STATE,  1932, 
1946,  1966 


State 

1932 

1946 

1966 

U.  S.  Total 

127,649 

101,719 

23,461 

Alabama 

112 

108 

118 

Alaska 

17 

66 

27 

Arizona 

500 

338 

298 

Arkansas 

3,193 

2,179 

398 

California 

3,589 

2,629 

1,187 

Colorado 

2.041 

1,871 

183 

Connecticut 

161 

171 

178 

Delaware 

126 

17 

51 

District  of 

1 

Columbia 

1 

1 

Florida 

67 

67 

67 

Georgia 

272 

208 

196 

Hawaii 

1 

1 

1 

Idaho 

1,418 

1,114 

117 

Illinois 

12,070 

9,861 

1,340 

Indiana 

1,292 

1,131 

406 

Iowa 

4,870 

4,775 

501 

Kansas 

8,748 

6,906 

349 

Kentucky 

384 

256 

200 

Louisiana 

66 

67 

67 

Maine 

518 

500 

342 

Maryland 

24 

24 

24 

Massachusetts 

355 

351 

392 

Michigan 

6,965 

4,572 

9S9 

Minnesota 

7,773 

7,657 

1,324 

Mississippi 

5,560 

4,194 

149 

State 

1932 

1946 

1966 

Missouri 

8,764 

8,558 

888 

Montana 

2,439 

1,382 

873 

Nebraska 

7,344 

6,987 

2,388 

Nevada 

266 

237 

17 

New  Hampshire 

244 

240 

199 

New  Jersey 

552 

557 

594 

New  Mexico 

98 

103 

90 

New  York 

9,467 

5,112 

986 

North  Carolina 

200 

171 

169 

North  Dakota 

2,228 

2,273 

547 

Ohio 

2,043 

1,622 

712 

Oklahoma 

4,933 

4,416 

994 

Oregon 

2,234 

1,607 

390 

Pennsylvania 

2,587 

2,543 

595 

Rhode  Island 

39 

39 

40 

South  Carolina 

1,792 

1,703 

108 

South  Dakota 

3,433 

3,415 

2,015 

Tennessee 

194 

152 

151 

Texas 

7,932 

3,605 

1,303 

Utah 

40 

40 

40 

Vermont 

268 

269 

262 

Virginia 

125 

124 

131 

Washington 

1,792 

691 

360 

West  Virginia 

450 

55 

55 

Wisconsin 

7,662 

6,393 

535 

Wyoming 

400 

361 

173 

r 
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ucational  program  offered.  It  cannot  even 
be  determined  from  such  data  whether  any 
of  the  school  districts  actually  provided 
any  school  program  at  all.  The  data  report- 
ed are  totals,  and  therefore  they  include 
the  nonoperating  school  districts.  This 
number  has  declined  every  bit  as  rapidly  as 
has  the  total  due  to  state  pressures  for  their 
elimination.  There  were  17,131  nonoperat- 
ing districts  in  1948;  in  1966,  there  were 
only  1,688,  with  a concentration  of  more 
than  three-fourths  of  these  in  three  states. 
It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  eliminating  a 
school  district  that  does  not  operate  a 
school  contributes  to  educational  improve- 
ment. (Its  biggest  contribution  to  quality 
education  might  be  to  remain  nonoperat- 
ing.) There  can  be  no  question  that  its 
elimination  improves  the  state  system. 

The  real  test  in  determining  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  reorganization  must  be 
found  in  such  changes  and  improvements 
as  have  occurred  in  the  instructional  pro- 
gram. During  the  early  years  of  reorganiza- 
tion, the  chief  objective  of  much  of  the 
reorganization  was  the  establishment  of 
high  schools  in  rural  areas.  From  not  hav- 
ing access  to  a high  school  program  to  hav- 
ing one  available  was  readily  observable 
instructional  benefit.  Rapid  expansion  of 
secondary  education  in  rural  areas  had  to 
wait  for  the  development  of  the  motor 
truck  and  its  adaptation  as  a school  bus  for 
transporting  schoolchildren.  Other  than 
what  could  be  observed  and  the  testimoni- 
als of  those  involved,  sound  research 
evidence  that  district  reorganization  yields 
instructional  benefits  was  not  available. 

With  the  now  extended  history  of  sub- 
stantial reorganized  school  districts  togeth- 
er with  a greatly  expanded  research  capa- 
bility in  education,  types  of  evidence  are 
available  to  document  what  only  a few 
years  ago  could  be  no  more  than  hypothe- 
sized. Fitzwater  compared  selected  reorgan- 
ized school  districts  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine how  their  programs  were  different 
from  what  they  had  been  before  reorganiza- 
tion. He  found  more  offerings  at  both  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level  (music, 
art,  physical  education,  kindergartens,  vo- 


cational education),  more  special  services 
(guidance,  audiovisual,  remedial,  health), 
and  an  instructional  staff  with  a higher  lev- 
el of  professional  preparation  (32). 

A somewhat  different  kind  of  study 
by  Kreitlow  reports  similar  findings.  Com- 
paring reorganized  and  nonreorganized  dis- 
tricts in  paired  Wisconsin  communities,  the 
support  for  reorganization  developed  by 
his  study  is  indisputable:  broader  curricu- 
lar offerings,  more  and  better  materials, 
more  and  better  facilities,  better  qualified 
teachers,  and  a better  use  of  the  available 
human  resources.  Of  special  significance  in 
the  Kreitlow  study  was  attention  to  certain 
sociological  and  community  factors.  He 
tried  to  test  the  notion  that  when  a com- 
munity (neighborhood)  closes  its  school 
and  becomes  part  of  a reorganized  district 
it  will  deteriorate  in  both  significance  and 
identity — especially  when  the  school  in- 
volved is  a high  school.  The  evidence  sup- 
ported a conclusion  that  loss  of  a high 
school  by  a rural  village  does  not  bring 
about  any  change  of  consequence  in  the 
village  or  in  its  services.  The  pattern  of  so- 
cial change  prior  to  loss  of  the  high  school 
is  maintained  without  disruption  (33). 

Other  evidences  of  the  relationship  of 
district  reorganization  or  school  size  to  the 
instructional  program  and  other  aspects  of 
school  administration  and  operation  are  in- 
creasingly available.  Some  compare  schools 
to  a fixed  or  accepted  standard,  such  as 
those  of  an  accrediting  association  (34). 
Others  relate  to  pupil  achievement,  costs, 
breadth  of  program  offered,  and  other 
factors  (35).  Some  approach  demonstrat- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  reorganization 
through  a descriptive  and  analytical  case 
study  approach  (36),  while  others  draw 
out  similarities  existing  in  a group  of 
schools  (37).  Generally,  nearly  every  sig- 
nificant study  yet  completed  has  identified 
the  almost  unanticipated  finding  that  larger 
reorganizations  realize  greater  benefits  than 
small  ones.  Benefits  seem  to  relate  more  to 
size  than  to  the  reorganization  process  and 
its  resulting  reconfiguration. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  sufficient  re- 
search evidence  is  now  available  to  justify 
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the  claims  and  efforts  of  all  promoters  of 
school  district  reorganization  over  the 
years.  Reorganization  has  brought  educa- 
tional benefits.  There  have  been  other  re- 
sults, however — not  always  anticipated. 
The  traditional  routine  functions  of  the 
state  and  intermediate  education  agencies 
may  be  made  obsolete  by  statewide  local 
district  reorganization,  but  newer  functions 
of  leadership  on  a higher  level  then 
become  possible.  When  reorganization 
comes,  district  by  district,  year  after  year, 
the  state  and  intermediate  agencies  must 
adapt  to  a multiplicity  of  service  patterns. 
This  area  is  discussed  briefly  in  the  follow- 
ing section.  Another  result  of  reorganiza- 
tion is  that  many  school  districts  continue 
to  be  too  small.  Some  of  the  earlier  reor- 
ganizations and  some  of  those  newly  formed 
arc  not  large  enough  to  operate  effectively. 
Some  can  hardly  be  larger.  One  of  Nevada’s 
17  reorganized  county  school  districts 
(Esmeralda  County)  had  a 1967-68  total 
of  54  pupils.  The  district  operates  three 
widely  scattered  one-teacher  elementary 
schools  and  transports  its  secondary  stu- 
dents to  adjacent  Nye  County.  Another 
Nevada  county  district  (Elko  County)  with 
an  area  larger  than  that  of  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  com- 
bined had  a 1967-68  enrollment  of  3,669 
students.  The  extreme  situation  of  vast  size 
and  small  enrollment  is  not,  however,  the 
continuing  reorganization  problem.  As 
some  are  now  pointing  out,  the  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  many  states  have 
gone  through  the  reorganization  process 
and  yet  continue  to  maintain  inadequate 
districts  (38).  A reorganization  of  pre- 
viously reorganized  districts  will  be  needed. 
The  process  has  already  been  initiated  in  a 
few  states. 


REORGANIZATION  INVOLVING 
CITIES  AND  METROPOLITAN 
AREAS 

School  district  reorganization  and  school 
consolidation  are  nearly  always  associated 
with  small  communities  and  rural  areas. 


This  derives  from  the  fact  that  the  nation- 
wide school  district  reorganization  move- 
ment that  took  place  during  the  second 
third  of  the  twentieth  century  was  pri- 
marily an  attempt  to  reduce  the  large  num- 
ber of  small  basic  administrative  units  and 
develop  in  their  place  an  organizational 
structure  more  capable  of  providing 
broad-gauged  educational  programs  in  an 
effective  and  economical  way.  Toward  the 
accomplishment  of  such  ends,  city  school 
systems  seemed  far  removed.  They  had 
within  their  boundaries  a sufficient  number 
of  children  to  justify  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  nearly  every  kind  of  educa- 
tional program  it  seemed  desirable  to  un- 
dertake. They  were  self-sufficient.  Whether 
large  or  small,  city  school  systems  were 
able  to  operate  with  enough  independence 
to  avoid  developing  relationships  with  oth- 
er types  of  school  districts  in  their  state. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  cities  had 
not  always  been  separated  from  a need  to 
reorganize  and  consolidate.  The  following 
capsulizcd  description  of  early  city  experi- 
ence is  illustrative: 

In  viewing  city  school  districts,  as  they 
arc  now  organized  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  many  cities  years  ago  had  the  same 
basic  reorganization  problems  that  today 
confront  many  rural  communities.  In  the 
early  stages  of  public  education  in  most 
cities,  the  number  of  school  districts  was 
multiplied  as  the  city  grew  and  addition- 
al schools  were  established.  Chicago  in 
the  1 830’s  had  five  school  districts,  each 
with  its  own  board  which  employed 
teachers,  levied  taxes,  and  constructed 
school  buildings.  Buffalo,  New  York,  in 
1839  had  15  districts,  each  maintaining 
a school.  In  Pennsylvania  an  1834  law 
made  each  city  ward  a school  district: 
In  1897  Pittsburgh  had  38  subdistricts, 
each  with  a six-member  board  empow- 
ered to  levy  taxes,  construct  school 
buildings,  and  employ  teachers;  there 
was  also  a 38-member  central  board 
which  had  charge  of  the  high  schools, 
paid  all  teacher  salaries,  adopted  the 
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course  of  study  for  the  entire  city,  and 
purchased  books  and  supplies  (39). 

Accomplishing  reorganization  by  join- 
ing iheir  separate  entities  into  a single  uni- 
fied school  system  during  the  early  years  of 
city  development  proved  to  be  a great 
asset.  The  reorganization  came  before  most 
cities  grew  into  the  urban  complexes  they 
were  destined  to  become.  As  unified  agen- 
cies, they  were  structurally  prepared  to  ac- 
commodate growth.  And  so  they  grew  and 
served  their  constituents. 

The  general  self-sufficiency  and  inde- 
pendence of  school  systems  were  enhanced 
by  developments  which  were  economically 
favorable.  Cities  became  the  nation’s  cen- 
ters of  industrial  production,  commerce, 
and  most  other  major  economic  activities. 
They  had  resources  with  which  to  attract 
the  most  capable  leadership  available,  both 
for  administration  and  for  the  development 
of  instructional  programs.  Many  gained 
recognition  as  centers  for  educational  inno- 
vation. They  pointed  a direction  for  all 
other  school  districts  where  attempts  to 
emulate  them  were  continuously  underway. 
Their  accomplishments  were  sufficient  that 
Cubberley  was  prompted  to  equate  them 
with  all  the  progress  made  in  education : 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  great 
educational  advance  which  we,  as  a na- 
tion, have  made  during  the  past 
half-century  has  been  to  a very  large  de- 
gree, the  advance  which  our  cities  have 
made  in  organization,  administration, 
supervision,  equipment,  instruction,  and 
in  the  extension  of  educational 
advantages  (40). 

For  those  decades  about  which  Cub- 
berley wrote,  city  school  districts  were  in  a 
position  of  economic  advantage  and  exem- 
plified the  best  that  was  known  in  educa- 
tional programing.  They  no  longer  are  so 
favored.  The  intervening  30  or  so  years 
have  witnessed  overwhelming  population 
increases,  rapid  transportation,  industrial 
decentralization,  and  a seemingly  limitless 
technological  development.  During  those 
years,  millions  of  city  residents  have  mi- 
grated to  peripheral  suburban  communities 


— only  to  be  replaced  by  equal  millions 
coming  from  rural  areas  and  other  places. 
Although  spread  over  time,  these  changes 
have  not  been  gradual.  And  they  have 
strained  the  ability  of  school  organization 
to  meet  them  either  adequately  or  appro- 
priately. 

Population  growth  pressures  apply 
not  only  to  central  cities  but  to  the  larger 
metropolitan  area  as  well.  The  cities  seem 
to  spill  over  into  their  fringe  areas.  People 
move  and  relocate  in  all  directions.  Growth 
follows  the  installation  of  such  utilities  as 
water  and  sewer  lines.  It  occurs  wherever 
home  sites  are  available.  And  neither  the 
installation  of  utilities  nor  the  availability 
of  building  lots  has  any  direct  relationship 
to  municipal  or  school  district  boundaries. 
The  result  is  that  formerly  identifiable 
towns  and  villages  are  expanded  into  new 
population  configurations  which  disregard 
all  former  school  district  boundaries.  In  the 
same  way,  the  boundaries  of  the  central 
city  tend  to  lose  all  meaning.  It  becomes 
no  more  than  an  imaginary  line. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  of  most 
metropolitan  area  developments  is  the 
tendency  for  taxable  valuation  to  be  dis- 
tributed unevenly  throughout  the  area. 
Metropolitan  areas  evolve  with  certain  sec- 
tions set  apart  for  industrial  development, 
commercial  activity,  apartments,  single- 
family dwellings,  and  other  designations. 
Where  there  are  a number  of  separately 
existing  local  governmental  units — includ- 
ing separate  school  districts — serious 
imbalances  regarding  assessed  valuation 
and  access  to  local  property  tax  income  re- 
sult. When  some  school  districts  include 
only  residential  properties  while  others  in- 
clude large  amounts  of  industrial  wealth 
there  is  a wide  variation  in  their  ability  tc 
support  education.  Educational  need  anc 
the  ability  to  support  education  can  diffei 
greatly  among  the  school  districts  of  am 
metropolitan  area. 

A different  kind  of  hardship  (com 
mon  in  the  growth  of  metropolitan  area 
made  up  of  a number  of  separate  schoc 
districts)  often  develops  from  the  relation 
ships  existing  between  where  pupils  live 
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the  attendance  centers  to  which  they  are 
assigned,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  sepa- 
rate districts.  Because  a pupil  lives  on  one 
side  of  a boundary  line  rather  than  anoth- 
er, he  may  be  required  to  ride  a school  bus 
some  distance  to  school  even  though  he 
may  live  just  a few  blocks  from  a compara- 
ble school  of  another  district.  There  have 
been  a great  many  instances  where  a cen- 
tral city  neighborhood  has  changed  from 
residential  to  commercial,  has  become  in- 
volved in  renewal,  or  has  otherwise  mark- 
edly changed  its  character.  It  has  not  been 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  vacant  classrooms 
in  substantial  and  adequate  school  build- 
ings in  such  neighborhoods,  while  at  the 
same  time  schools  are  overcrowded,  on 
double  shifts,  or  otherwise  strained  in  de- 
veloping sections  of  the  same  city  or  in  the 
suburbs.  School  buildings  often  are  not  lo- 
cated to  serve  the  areas  where  students 
live.  Often  they  are  in  separate  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Despite  its  usual  multigovernmental 
composition,  most  metropolitan  areas  are 
singularly  integrated  social  and  economic 
units.  The  central  city  has  traditionally 
been  the  focus  not  only  for  those  residing 
within  its  boundaries  but  ror  those  in  its 
suburbs  as  well.  While  in  certain  economic 
areas  this  traditional  unity  has  undergone 
some  small  breakdown,  each  metropolitan 
area  (the  central  city  and  suburbs  com- 
bined) maintains  a complex  of  interrela- 
tionships and  an  almost  indestructible 
social  and  economic  interdependence.  Only 
politically  is  it  divided  into  indefensible 
components.  Substantial  reorganization  is 
needed.  Some  has  already  taken  place. 
More  can  be  expected. 

Approaches  to  Reorganization 

Because  of  earlier  insulation  and  independ- 
ence from  communities  functioning  outside 
their  municipal  boundaries,  cities  have 
been  extremely  reluctant  to  consider  or  ac- 
cept any  kind  of  relationship  with  their 
suburban  neighbors.  At  times,  however, 
they  have  been  unable  to  avoid  involve- 
ment. In  some  instances,  for  example,  they 


have  just  needed  outside  growing  room.  In 
others,  it  has  been  strategic  to  develop  an 
association  which  helped  to  capture  some 
prime  real  property  valuation.  Frequently, 
cities  have  responded  to  the  pleadings  of 
groups  of  people  living  in  adjacent  areas 
for  an  extension  of  city  schools  and  other 
city  services. 

The  differences  in  local  circumstances 
of  metropolitan  areas  have  created  a varie- 
ty of  forces  to  motivate  the  involvement  of 
cities  with  their  suburban  neighbors.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  their  involvement  and 
the  way  they  have  gone  about  it  have  been 
dependent  on  and  to  a large  extent  shaped 
by  the  specific  laws  of  each  of  our  states 
regarding  reorganization. 

Resolving  the  problems  of  school  district 
reorganization  in  metropolitan  areas — 
for  both  central  cities  and  their  subur- 
ban fringes — hinges  upon  many  factors. 
Among  these  are  present  city-  and  sub- 
urban-area district  structure  and  the 
existence  or  absence  of  legal  provisions 
through  which  appropriate  and  desirable 
reorganization  can  take  place.  Wide  var- 
iations among  states  in  these  respects 
have  resulted  in  differing  approaches  to 
accomplishment  (41). 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  common 
procedures  involving  cities,  their  peripheral 
area,  and  the  process  of  school  district  re- 
organization has  been  annexation  by  the 
central  city  of  adjacent  territory  and  conse- 
quent extension  of  the  municipal  bounda- 
ries. The  process  is  simply  a legal  proce- 
dure by  which  territory  outside  a city  is 
incorporated  and  made  an  integral  part  of 
the  city.  Following  annexation,  the  newly 
added  territory  is  eligible  for  all  the  serv- 
ices of  the  city  and  liable  for  all  the  obliga- 
tions that  being  within  the  city’s  confines 
entails. 

Very  few  cities  have  not  had  occasion 
at  one  time  or  another  to  extend  their 
boundaries  by  the  annexation  of  immedi- 
ately adjacent  territory.  Atlanta  annexed  a 
major  part  of  Fulton  County  early  in  1952; 
Chattanooga  annexed  part  of  surrounding 
Hamilton  County;  in  North  Carolina,  the 
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city  of  Asheville  annexed  part  of  Bun- 
combe County.  A study  of  urban  develop- 
ment and  expansion  would  show  similar 
city  expansion  through  annexation  in  To- 
peka, Dallas,  Denver,  Grand  Rapids,  and 
numerous  other  cities,  large  and  small. 

While  the  support  and  pressure  for 
the  extension  of  city  boundaries  comes 
from  both  inside  and  outside  the  central 
city  and  may  be  motivated  by  the  desire 
for  sewers,  water,  garbage  collection,  po- 
lice and  fire  protection,  public  transit,  or 
other  city  services — possibly  all  of  these 
services  may  have  higher  priority  to  sub- 
urban residents  than  city-administered 
education — annexation  does  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  school  district.  Re- 
gardless of  what  type  of  school  district  the 
annexed  territory  might  previously  have 
been  a part,  it  is  included  in  the  city  school 
system  after  annexation.  Annexation  auto- 
matically brings  with  it  both  municipal  ex- 
pansion and  a type  of  school  district 
reorganization. 

Similar  in  some  respects  to  annexa- 
tion and  yet  an  entirely  different  procedure 
is  the  extension  of  the  city  school  district 
to  include  territory  previously  outside  the 
city  without  a comparable  extension  of  the 
municipal  boundaries.  Approaching  school 
district  reorganization  in  this  manner  by 
definition  assures  that  the  city  school  dis- 
trict and  municipality  are  not  coterminous. 
The  approach  is  possible  only  in  instances 
where  the  state  laws  permit  school  districts 
to  operate  relatively  autonomously  from 
other  municipal  functions. 

Because  schools  most  commonly  op- 
erate in  a manner  that  is  separate  and 
independent  from  other  aspects  of  munici- 
pal government,  even  in  some  of  the  larg- 
est cities,  a large  number  of  city  school  dis- 
tricts have  boundaries  differing  greatly 
from  the  city  itself.  An  earlier  review  of 
approaches  to  school  district  reorganization 
in  metropolitan  areas  has  pointed  up  the 
extension  of  school  district  boundaries  in 
one  major  city: 

The  Los  Angeles  City  School  District . . . 

includes  within  its  boundaries  the  city 

of  Los  Angeles  and  a number  of  other 


municipalities — Huntington  Park,  Bell, 
South  Gate,  Gardena,  and  San  Fernando 
— as  well  as  some  of  the  unincorporated 
areas  of  the  county.  In  former  years  the 
municipalities  of  Beverly  Hills,  Culver 
City,  and  Torrence  were  included  in  that 
district,  but  these  have  separated  and 
now  operate  independent  school  systems 
(42). 

Numerous  additional  examples  of  a school 
district  considerably  larger  than  its  mu- 
nicipality could  be  identified.  New  York’s 
“city  consolidation”  law  has  encouraged 
the  development  of  such  districts,  par- 
ticularly where  smaller  cities  are  a part 
of  the  reorganization.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  noncoterminous  boundary  cir- 
cumstances can  work  the  other  way  just  as 
well.  In  Nebraska,  for  example,  the  West- 
side  Community  School  District  is  entirely 
independent  from  the  Omaha  City  Schools, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  within  the  mu- 
nicipal boundaries  of  Omaha.  The  sepa- 
rateness can  go  even  a step  further.  For 
many  years,  Highland  Park,  Michigan,  has 
operated  as  a separate  municipality  with  its 
own  school  system,  although  it  is  complete- 
ly surrounded  by  the  city  of  Detroit. 

A third  identifiable  approach  to  re- 
organization involves  the  merger  of  a city 
school  district  with  one  or  more  major 
school  units  outside  the  city.  This  approach 
differs  from  that  of  extending  the  school 
district  boundaries  beyond  the  municipal 
boundaries  only  in  degree.  In  its  simplest 
form,  it  involves  the  merger  of  two  basic 
school  units.  Greenville  and  Greenville 
County  in  South  Carolina,  for  example, 
were  merged  into  a single  school  district  in 
1951.  About  that  same  time  in  New  Mexi- 
co, the  city  of  Albuquerque  and  all  of 
Bernalillo  County  were  merged  into  a 
single  school  district.  Gallup  and  McKinley 
County  and  other  cities  and  counties  in 
New  Mexico  "'ere  merged  a few  years  lat- 
er. 

This  approach  to  school  district 
reorganization  (inclusion  with  a major 
city)  is  no  longer  uncommon.  In  1960,  the 
two  largest  school  systems  in  North  Caroli- 
na merged  into  a single  school  administra- 
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tive  unit.  This  merger  of  the  Charlotte  and 
Mecklenburg  County  school  systems 
helped  that  metropolitan  area  develop  a 
much  more  efficient  school  building  pro- 
gram during  a period  of  rapid  growth  than 
would  have  been  possible  if  the  systems 
had  continued  a separate  existence.  Just  as 
significant  was  the  contribution  the  merger 
made  to  equalizing  the  tax  burden  through- 
out the  entire  area.  The  administrative  or- 
ganization developed  is  similar  to  what  re- 
sulted from  the  reorganization  legislated 
into  existence  in  West  Virginia  and  Nevada 
and  described  earlier.  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  for  example,  is  a part  of  the  Kan- 
awha County  school  district.  In  the  same 
way,  Las  Vegas  is  a part  of  Nevada’s  Clark 
County  school  district. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  all  of 
the  instances  where  a city  school  district 
and  the  county  or  other  major  outside 
school  district  have  merged— Greenville- 
Greenville  County,  Albuquerque-Bernalillo 
County,  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County, 
Charleston-Kanawha  County,  and  Las  Ve- 
gas-Clark  County— as  well  as  in  the  67 
county  school  districts  of  Florida  and  the 
counties  of  Maryland  and  parishes  of 
Louisiana,  combining  the  city  and  county 
into  a single  administrative  unit  has  been 
for  school  purposes  only.  Other  functions 
of  city  government  have  not  been  extended 
beyond  the  municipal  boundaries.  The  cit- 
ies of  Miami  and  Miami  Beach,  for  exam- 
ple, are  among  the  numerous  separate  mu- 
nicipalities within  Dade  County,  which  is 
served  by  a single  school  system.  However 
sprawling  the  city  of  Albuquerque,  it  does 
not  cover  all  of  Bernalillo  County. 

A similar  but  even  more  far-reaching 
approach  to  reorganization  is  the  develop- 
ment of  metropolitan  area  government. 
The  development  of  what  is  commonly 
called  “Metro”  differs  from  the  city-county 
mergers  identified  above  in  that  there  is  a 
complete  merger  for  all  functions  and  for 
all  services  of  local  government.  In  the 
merger  of  the  city  of  Nashville  and  David- 
son County,  Tennessee,  in  1963,  the  coun- 
ty boundaries  and  the  municipal  bounda- 
ries of  Metro  became  the  same.  The 


previously  existing  arrangements  of  county 
government  and  the  previously  existing  city 
government  (including  its  mayor,  city 
council,  and  all  other  divisions  and  depart- 
ments) were  abolished  and  replaced  by  a 
new  form  of  charter  government.  With  the 
new  organizational  framework,  the  pre- 
viously separate  school  systems  were 
merged  into  a Metro  school  system. 

Metropolitan  area  local  government 
proposals  have  been  studied  by  special 
committees  and  other  groups  in  the  Louis- 
ville-Jefferson  County  area  in  Kentucky 
and  the  Memphis-Shelby  County  area  of 
Tennessee.  Specific  Metro  proposals 
reached  the  referendum  stage  in  the  Knox- 
ville-Knox  County  and  Chattanooga-Ham- 
ilton  County  areas  of  Tennessee  but  were 
rejected  by  the  voters  in  both  instances. 
Thus,  until  early  1968,  Metro  as  developed 
in  the  area  was  a unique  type  of  organiza- 
tional arrangement  in  the  United  States.  At 
that  time,  a modification  of  Metro 
government  was  voted  into  existence  for 
the  Jacksonville-Duval  County  area  in 
Florida  with  all  territory  of  the  county  ex- 
cept a few  small  and  separate  municipali- 
ties included  (43). 

The  prototype  for  the  Metro  approach 
to  local  government  reorganization  has 
been  the  development  in  the  Toronto,  On- 
tario, area  of  Canada.  Prior  to  1954,  that 
metropolitan  area  had  been  made  up  of  13 
autonomous  municipalities  and  approxi- 
mately 240  square  miles.  Because  what  is 
regarded  as  a “two-tier”  form  of  local  gov- 
ernment was  then  established,  these  sepa- 
rate municipalities  continue  to  exist  and 
continue  to  operate  somewhat  independ- 
ently for  certain  services  and  functions. 
Other  services  and  functions  are  adminis- 
tered for  the  entire  metropolitan  area  as  if 
it  were  a single  political  unit.  In  the  Toron- 
to approach,  a Metropolitan  Area  Council 
(made  up  of  representatives  of  the  com- 
ponent municipalities)  has  responsibility 
for  such  functions  as  the  assessment  of 
property,  taxation,  water  supply  and  sew- 
age services,  law  enforcement,  health  and 
welfare  services,  and  certain  types  of 
educational  functions.  Other  responsibil- 
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ities  are  left  to  the  separate  local  adminis- 
trative units.  In  the  area  of  education,  a 
Metropolitan  School  Board  was  established 
paralleling  the  Metropolitan  Council.  The 
Metropolitan  School  Board  is  responsible 
for  reviewing  and  consolidating  the  compo- 
nent school  district’s  budget  estimates, 
spreading  a uniform  tax  levy  over  the  en- 
tire metropolitan  area  (44),  assigning  pu- 
pils to  convenient  schools  regardless  of  lo- 
cal district  boundaries,  and  for  providing 
all  of  the  special  classes  for  exceptional 
children.  For  some  functions,  the  local 
boards  and  the  Metropolitan  School  Board 
share  responsibility.  All  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  school  buildings,  for  ex- 
ample, are  initated  by  the  local  districts. 
The  Metropolitan  School  Board  integrates 
all  these  plans  and  provides  most  of  the 
construction  funds.  For  many  functions, 
the  local  boards  of  education  continue  to 
administer  their  schools  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  they  did  before  the  creation  of 
Metro.  To  date,  it  is  evident  that  the  To- 
ronto approach  to  Metro  has  put  a certain 
premium  on  local  responsibility  and  local 
autonomy  and  has  worked  hard  to  respect, 
strengthen,  and  preserve  them. 

Obstacles  to  Reorganization 
of  City  School  Districts 

The  various  approaches  to  school  district 
reorganization  in  metropolitan  areas  have 
achieved  a certain  measure  of  benefits  for 
the  cities  and  suburban  communities  in- 
volved and  suggest  the  kinds  of  alternatives 
available  to  other  school  systems  in  similar 
circumstances.  Considering  some  type  of 
organizational  realignment  is  not  an  easy 
task,  however.  A wide  variety  of  obstacles 
stand  in  the  way  of  successful  accomplish- 
ment. 

Any  realistic  appraisal  of  the  various  ap- 
proaches to  the  solution  of  the  district 
organization  problem  in  metropolitan 
areas  indicates  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
done.  The  number  and  complexity  of  the 
problems  involved  are  difficult  to  overes- 
timate. School  district  organization  in 
these  areas  has  probably  received  less 


attention  than  any  other  phase  of  metro- 
politan government.  Some  over-all 
community  planning  studies  have  failed 
even  to  include  school  district  organiza- 
tion, and  others  have  disposed  of  it  with 
only  superficial  consideration.  In  a num- 
ber of  cases,  plans  promising  some  suc- 
cess have  been  proposed  only  to  fail  of 
enactment  because  of  lack  of  popular 
support  (45). 

One  of  the  first  obstacles  likely  to 
confront  school  systems  in  a metropolitan 
area  as  they  undertake  an  exploration  of 
the  possibilities  and  implications  of  reor- 
ganization action  derives  from  the  fact  that 
the  laws  under  which  reorganization  can  be 
accomplished  are  either  not  applicable  or 
not  appropriate  to  their  particular  circum- 
stances. The  basic  school  district  reorgani- 
zation laws  of  nearly  every  state  were 
designed  specifically  to  consolidate  the 
large  number  of  extremely  small  school 
districts. 

The  progress  made  in  reorganization  in 
metropolitan  areas  has  largely  been  ef- 
fected through  consolidation  under  laws 
designed  primarily  for  rural  reorganiza- 
tion. Unfortunately,  these  laws  do  not 
provide  avenues  for  securing  the  best 
form  of  organization  in  metropolitan 
areas  and  as  a result  the  reorganization 
has  been  piecemeal  and  in  most  cases 
admittedly  inadequate  (46). 

The  fact  that  school  district  reorgani- 
zation throughout  our  educational  history 
has  been  considered  almost  exclusively  a 
rural  phenomenon  imposes  two  additional 
complicating  obstacles.  The  first  of  these  is 
an  almost  total  lack  of  experience  with  re- 
organization where  a substantial  city  is  in- 
volved. City  school  administrators  and  city 
boards  of  education  not  only  have  been  re- 
moved from  any  school  district  reorganiza- 
tion experience  but  have  difficulty  even 
thinking  about  the  procedures  that  become 
essential  in  going  about  it.  Almost  as  fre- 
quently, state  department  of  education 
officials  who  are  seasoned  veterans  in  re- 
organizing the  small  school  districts  in  rur- 
al areas  are  completely  inexperienced 
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where  a large  city  is  involved.  The  second 
rural-related  problem  applies  primarily  to 
the  suburban  and  peripheral  territory  that 
might  be  reorganized  with  the  central  city 
to  a single  school  administrative  unit. 
The  school  district  boundaries  existing  in 
the  areas  surrounding  most  cities  were  es- 
tablished originally  to  fit  the  needs  of  a 
rural  countryside  and  seldom  have  much 
applicability  to  the  pattern  of  urbanization. 
Many  of  the  suburban  districts  are  com- 
pletely urbanized,  but  many  still  have  dis- 
tinctly urban  and  rural  sections.  They  may 
have  equally  divided  social  and  economic 
relationships  with  the  central  city.  This  ex- 
isting boundary  problem  can  be 
troublesome  whether  or  not  the  suburban 
area  formally  joins  with  the  city  in  a single 
school  district.  Boundaries  established  a 
century  or  even  two  decades  ago  tend  to 
have  little  or  no  relationship  either  to  a de- 
sirable and  carefully  planned  pattern  of  ur- 
ban growth  or  to  the  way  it  is  likely  to  de- 
velop without  planning  and  controls.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  the  school  district 
boundaries  of  both  a city  and  its  suburban 
neighbors  can  handicap  and  retard  appro- 
priate reorganization. 

A core  city  school  district  in  a metropo- 
lis exists  by  virtue  of  a boundary  which 
functions  like  a noose  and  is  responsible 
for  many  of  the  fiscal,  educational,  and 
social  problems  which  develop  inside 
that  boundary.  Modernization  of  local 
governmental  units  is  essential  to  the 
long-range  solution  of  urban  core 
problems  (47). 

As  troublesome  to  bringing  about 
effective  reorganization  as  are  the  inade- 
quacies of  state  laws,  lack  of  experience, 
and  rigid  obsolescence  of  existing  bounda- 
ries are  the  attitudes  of  responsible  city  of- 
ficials and  city  people  in  general  toward 
their  suburbs  and  the  attitudes  of  officials 
and  people  in  general  in  the  suburbs  to- 
ward the  central  city.  In  both  instances, 
these  attitudes  have  grown  out  of  a history 
of  limited  relationships  and  lack  of  com- 
munication. From  the  earliest  years  of  our 
nation,  the  cities  have  been  both  relatively 
self-sufficient  and  the  centers  of  progress. 


For  many  years,  the  city  boundary  had  sig- 
nificance. Major  decisions  were  made  by 
the  city’s  official  governing  bodies  in  a 
completely  unilateral  way.  Decisions  were 
made  and  actions  were  taken  without  much 
consultation  or  regard  for  how  these  deci- 
sions or  actions  might  affect  or  might  be 
interpreted  by  those  living  outside  the  city 
in  fringe  areas.  There  has  seemed  to  be  no 
need  and  little  reason  for  city  people  to 
consult  or  even  communicate  with  their 
suburban  neighbors  when  they  wanted  to 
take  action. 

In  the  context  of  city  isolation  and  in- 
sulation, an  equal  separateness  has  devel- 
oped in  the  suburban  communities.  Al- 
though sometimes  they  have  functioned 
within  the  local  governmental  arrange- 
ments of  a rural  area,  modifications  have 
been  made  in  many  instances — frequently 
incorporation  and  the  establishment  of  mu- 
nicipal government.  These  developments 
have  grown  out  of  the  need  and  demand 
for  certain  public  services  which  the  pre- 
viously existing  local  government  structure 
was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  supply, 
the  need  and  demand  for  self  protection 
against  annexation  or  other  political  en- 
croachments considered  highly  undesirable, 
and  community  pride.  As  they  developed, 
suburban  communities  were  seldom  able  to 
attract  much  attention  or  assistance  from 
their  core  city.  In  comparison  with  those  of 
the  central  city,  suburban  problems  seemed 
not  to  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant 
either  attention  or  help.  The  suburban 
communities  developed  their  local  govern- 
mental structures  independently.  And  as 
they  were  developed  and  perfected,  there 
developed  a pride  and  satisfaction  with  the 
results — sufficient  to  resist  nearly  any 
suggestion  from  outside  that  the  local 
structure  be  modified  or  changed  in  any 
major  way. 

Despite  the  reality  that  each  metro- 
politan area  exists  in  large  measure  as  a 
large  but  single  social  and  economic  unit 
with  a common  need  for  such  essential 
services  as  water  supply,  sewage  disposal, 
traffic  control,  and  public  transportation,  as 
well  as  schools,  in  almost  every  instance 
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metropolitan  areas  are  made  up  of  numer- 
ous independent  county,  municipal,  town 
or  township,  and  school  governmental 
units.  These  often  inefficient  governmental 
arrangements  have  developed  in  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  communication  and  official 
relationships  between  the  units  involved 
and  between  these  units  and  the  central 
city  have  been  extremely  limited.  Tho  mi- 
gration of  population  to  the  suburbs  during 
the  past  three  decades,  coupled  with  a de- 
terioration in  cities  at  a rate  exceeding  the 
ability  to  rebuild  and  renew,  have  had  a 
tendency  to  strengthen  the  independence  of 
the  separate  suburban  units  and  their  de- 
sire to  stay  that  way.  It  is  an  attitude  that 
reinforces  the  long  history  of  city-suburban 
separateness,  independent  action,  and  lack 
of  communication.  It  continues  as  a major 
obstacle  to  any  type  of  reorganization  pro- 
posal— whether  limited  to  schools  or  ap- 
plicable to  the  entire  range  of  local  govern- 
ment functions.  Suburban  areas  are 
unwilling  to  disregard  the  possibility  of  city 
domination.  They  value  their  independ- 
ence. So  strong  is  their  feeling  that  it  has 
been  determined  that  in  many  metropolitan 
communities  a reorganization  proposal 
could  not  survive  a referendum  (48).  It  is 
suggested  that  many  of  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  multiple  school  districts  could 
be  avoided  for  the  future  if  reform  were  ini- 
tiated while  communities  are  still  small 
and  before  they  develop  as  metropolitan 
centers. 

While  numerous  problems  confront 
the  planning,  organizing,  developing,  and 
financing  of  public  services  and  facilities  in 
a metropolitan  area  that  is  fragmented  into 
many  policy-making  and  administrative  ju- 
risdictions, those  having  to  do  with  taxa- 
tion and  finance  are  the  most  influential 
determiners  of  how  decisions  are  made. 
Economic  factors  frequently  cause  the  de- 
feat of  sound  proposals  for  streamlining  lo- 
cal government  and  eliminating  duplica- 
tion. 

Population  density  does  not  require 
adequate  suburban  school  districts  to  be 
large  geographically,  and  the  direction 
or  extent  to  which  existing  school  dis- 


tricts may  be  projected  in  a reorganiza- 
tion proposal  can  seldom  be  determined 
by  strong  sociological  forces.  Economic 
forces  tend  to  play  a much  more  decid- 
ing role.  The  consequences  are  fre- 
quently an  aggressive  scramble  among 
school  districts  and  municipal  govern- 
ments to  enlarge  boundary  lines  wherev- 
er there  is  financial  advantage.  Poorer 
districts  seek  to  join  those  which  are 
more  able.  The  wealthy  ones  hold  out. 
Some  having  local  wealth  sufficient  to 
yield  some  tax  advantage,  even  in  the 
operation  of  an  inefficient  school  pro- 
gram, oppose  any  reorganization.  Others 
financially  favored  seem  less  opposed  to 
reorganization  as  such  than  to  merging 
with  districts  having  a smaller  per-capita 
valuation  than  their  own.  Such  proposals 
they  resist  stubbornly.  Even  further,  as 
if  existing  wealth  differences  are  not 
enough,  there  is  frequently  considerable 
friction  among  suburban  school  districts 
and  municipalities  as  they  seek  to  pre- 
empt territory  having  valuable  industrial 
potential  (49). 

Economic  factors  other  than  local  val- 
uation differences  also  tend  to  block  or  re- 
tard reorganization  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Central  cities  frequently  operate  within  a 
framework  of  a tax  ceiling  which  deprives 
them  of  any  tax  leeway  or  flexibility  which 
involvement  in  school  district  reorganiza- 
tion often  requires.  Similar  limits  some- 
times apply  equally  to  suburban  municipal- 
ities. Another  handicap  is  the  frequent 
absence  of  an  equitable  procedure  for  ac- 
commodating such  indebtedness  as  may 
exist  when  school  districts  reorganize.  Also 
discouraging  are  the  seemingly  inexcusable 
delays  in  making  real  property  improve- 
ments available  either  for  tax  purposes  or 
as  a base  for  bonding  power.  Resolving 
such  problems  would  greatly  assist  the 
chance  for  accomplishing  effective  reorgan- 
ization. 

There  are  close  relationships  between 
school  district  reorganization  problems  and 
general  governmental  organization  prob- 
lems in  metropolitan  areas.  Where  ineffi- 
cient and  inadequate  school  systems  are  a 
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product  of  fragmented  jurisdictions,  it  can 
be  expected  that  the  same  kinds  of  charac- 
teristics can  be  ascribed  to  other 
governmental  functions.  And  although 
some  approaches  to  school  district  reorgan- 
ization avoid  any  comparable  modification 
of  other  governmental  arrangements,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  consider  school  dis- 
trict organization  or  reorganization  in  a 
metropolitan  area  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  legal  relationships  of  the  city 
school  district  to  the  municipal  government 
of  the  city.  Most  city  boards  of  education 
have  legal  responsibility  for  operating  a 
quasi-school  corporation  organized  with 
complete  independence  from  municipal 
government.  Some  city  school  systems 
function  as  departments  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment, however,  and  are  dependent  on 
that  government  for  certain  types  of  opera- 
tional authority.  In  still  other  instances,  the 
control  of  school  operations  is  divided  be- 
tween the  school  board  and  the  municipal 
government  Board  of  education  independ- 
ence to  determine  how  all  available  finan- 
cial resources  will  be  expended,  coupled 
with  dependence  on  municipal  government 
for  the  amount  of  such  resources,  is  illus- 
trative of  this  third  type  of  relationship. 
The  manner  in  which  school  board  mem- 
bers are  selected  is  another  common  area  of 
interdependent  relationships.  The  specific 
nature  of  these  relationships  has  many  im- 
plications for  school  district  reorganization. 
Fiscally  independent  suburban  districts,  for 
example,  may  have  some  reluctance  and 
some  legal  questions  when  it  is  proposed 
that  they  reorganize  with  a fiscally  depend- 
ent central  city.  In  general,  the  nature  of 
the  legal  relationships  between  city  school 
districts  and  municipal  government  directly 
contributes  to  or  discourages  the  involve- 
ment of  the  city  in  a reorganization  effort. 
The  greater  the  degree  of  school  district- 
municipal  government  independence,  the 
greater  the  chances  for  reorganization.  A 
high  degree  of  dependence  reduces  the 
number  of  reorganization  alternatives. 

Organizational  Decentralization.  Although 
nearly  all  school  district  reorganization  ef- 


forts have  been  directed  toward  making 
school  districts  larger,  with  the  expectation 
that  with  increased  size  they  might  admin- 
ister educational  programs  more  efficiently 
and  effectively,  it  is  evident  that  school  sys- 
tems can  become  so  large  that  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  actually  are  decreased;  in 
such  instances,  some  kind  of  decentraliza- 
tion is  required.  By  the  1950*s.  a number  of 
the  larger  school  systems  in  the  country 
had  either  adopted  some  type  of  decentrali- 
zation plan  or  had  one  under  considera- 
tion. Decentralizing  functions  within  a 
school  system  can  be  regarded  as  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  certain  of  the  benefits  en- 
joyed by  smaller  administrative  units  but 
within  the  framework  of  the  large  system. 

Decentralization  is  not  a form  of 
school  district  reorganization  in  the  usual 
sense.  All  of  the  decentralization  plans  put 
into  operation  at  this  writing  have  been  a 
restructuring  of  the  school  system’s  internal 
organization,  with  specific  functions  and 
certain  designated  operational  decision- 
making responsibilities  delegated  to  sub- 
units within  the  system.  The  decentrali- 
zation accomplished  to  date  has  been  in  the 
nature  of  adaptation  of  a school  system’s  in- 
ternal organizational  arrangements  and  the 
manner  in  which  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities are  allocated  among  its  component 
elements.  In  no  instance  has  decentrali- 
zation brought  about  the  division  of  any 
city  or  other  large  school  system  into  sepa- 
rate legal  entities;  rather,  the  approaches 
relate  to  basic  changes  in  the  governance 
of  school  systems.  This  may  well  become 
one  of  the  most  controversial  educational 
issues  as  efforts  are  made  to  stop  the  dete- 
rioration of  cities  during  the  last  third  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Given  the  controver- 
sial nature  of  the  question  of  the  govern- 
ance of  school  systems,  certain  ramifica- 
tions should  be  noted. 

Every  large  organization — whether  it 
administers  schools,  manufactures  automo- 
biles, or  distributes  electricity — seems  to 
lack  flexibility  and  responsiveness.  Just  the 
enormity  of  the  operation  makes  it  imper- 
sonal. Policy  making  and  administrative 
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decisions  emanate  from  some  remote  and 
vague  center  of  control,  and  those  func- 
tioning at  levels  below  this  center  feel 
themselves  without  any  ability  to  influence 
the  way  the  system  is  operated.  Practices 
become  institutionalized,  with  the  result 
that  individuals  seem  unable  to  adapt  to 
the  unique  needs  and  characteristics  of  in- 
dividual situations. 

Large  scale  organizations  inevitably  tend 
to  become  cumbersome  bureaucracies. 
Authority  systems  have  to  be  estab- 
lished; responsibilities  have  to  be  frag- 
mented; control  has  to  be  maintained; 
rules  and  regulations  have  to  be  provid- 
ed; and  systems  of  allocations  have  to  be 
developed  to  assure  some  fairness  in  the 
distribution  of  resources.  [In  the  case  of 
education,]  maintenance  of  the  bureauc- 
racy sometimes  becomes  a more  vital 
criterion  for  the  establishment  of  pat- 
terns of  operation  than  the  educational 
welfare  of  children  and  the  idiosyncratic 
plans  and  proposals  of  classroom 
teachers  (50). 

Recognizing  the  existence  of  bureau- 
cratic rigidities  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
many  large  school  systems  have  served  a 
student  population  having  widely  different 
experiential  backgrounds  and  consequently 
equally  diverse  educational  needs,  these 
systems  instituted  a policy  of  delegating 
certain  specified  program  functions  to  re- 
sponsible subunits.  Some  type  of  decentral- 
ization plan  has  been  operational  in  New 
York  City,  Detroit,  Dearborn,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Montgomery  County  (Mary- 
land), and  other  large  school  systems  for 
several  years  (51).  Experimental  or  pilot 
programs  have  been  either  established  or 
proposed  in  many  other  large  school  sys- 
tems— the  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Seattle 
systems  among  them.  The  delegation  in 
these  approaches  to  decentralization  has 
been  on  a geographic  basis  rather  than 
through  departments  in  the  line  organiza- 
tion. In  each  instance,  the  major  goals 
have  been  the  encouragement  of  program 
adaptations  to  more  nearly  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  discrete  population  groups 


and  a broader  involvement  in  program  de- 
cision making. 

Decentralization  efforts  designed  to 
cut  through  the  bureaucratic  machinery  of 
large-scale  organization  and  to  achieve 
some  degree  of  local  involvement  have  re- 
cently encountered  new  forces  with  racial 
and  ethnic  overtones,  as  well  as  others  hav- 
ing the  welfare  of  teachers  as  their  primary 
interest.  The  controversy  has  developed  in 
certain  ghetto  areas  where  the  basic  issue 
concerns  the  amount  of  power  that  should 
be  delegated  in  a “community  control”  sys- 
tem by  the  legally  constituted  parent  board 
of  education.  The  advocates  of  “communi- 
ty control”  insist  that  local  determination 
over  budget,  personnel,  curriculum,  text- 
books, the  construction  of  school  buildings, 
and  other  major  administrative  activities  is 
necessary.  The  representatives  of  the  teach- 
ers oppose  any  move  that  would  deprive 
them  of  hard-won  employment  security, 
while  the  central  administration  is  willing 
to  give  up  only  partial  control  over  all  these 
functions.  The  result  has  been  an  almost 
explosive  situation  in  which  all  points  of 
view  are  advocated  in  an  extremist  man- 
ner. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  power 
struggles  growing  out  of  the  delegation  of 
responsibilities  to  “community  control” 
boards  may  cause  a slowdown  of  the  de- 
centralization movement.  But  it  is  pre- 
sumed this  will  be  only  temporary. 

Even  enthusiastic  supporters  of  school 
decentralization  are  saying  privately  that 
the  battle  between  the  Ocean  Hill- 
Brownsville  demonstration  school  dis- 
trict and  the . United  Federation  of 
Teachers  will  create  a backlash  that  is 
certain  to  slow  decentralization.  But 
they  are  also  convinced  that  the  trend 
toward  decentralization  in  big  cities  is 
too  powerful  to  be  blocked  in  the  long 
run.  For  the  immediate  future,  these  ob- 
servers say,  there  is  little  doubt  that  de- 
centralization plans,  if  they  are  to  have 
any  chance  of  acceptance,  will  consider- 
ably reduce  the  local  decentralized 
districts’  power  over  the  teachers  in  their 
schools.  . . . But  the  movement  has  too 
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many  economic  and  political  forces  be- 
hind it  to  be  stopped,  even  if  there  is  a 
temporary  slowdown  (52). 

Additional  support  for  the  belief  that 
continued  decentralization  is  both  essential 
and  inevitable  is  found  in  the  circum- 
stances which  exist  in  large  cities,  their 
need  for  change  and  innovation,  and  the 
manner  in  which  innovation  and  experi- 
mentation take  place. 

The  further  the  operating  unit  is 
removed  from  the  decision  making 
process,  the  more  rigid  the  authoritative 
structure  of  the  school,  the  less  involve- 
ment of  teachers  and  principals  in  edu- 
cational planning,  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance of  the  parents  and  citizens  tends  to 
be  from  the  control  mechanisms  of  the 
school  district.  The  greater,  as  well,  will 
be  the  tendency  of  the  school  district  to 
maintain  the  status  quo,  to  discourage 
new  ideas,  and  to  maintain  equilibrium 
at  the  expense  of  adaptability  (53). 

Widespread  recognition  of  how  exten- 
sive and  how  complex  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  cities  have  become  is 
essential  for  the  support,  understanding, 
and  resources  that  solutions  will  require. 
Some  glimpses  of  the  seriousness  of  these 
problems  have  already  had  sufficient  im- 
pact to  bring  them  to  or  near  the  top  of 
our  national  priority  list.  There  can  be  lit- 
tle question  that,  in  the  educational  sector, 
some  type  of  decentralization  will  be  an 
element  of  every  workable  solution.  What 
will  be  most  difficult  will  be  finding  an 
effective  and  acceptable  balance  between 
the  responsibilities  and  authority  held  by 
the  central  board  of  education  and  those 
which  can  be  delegated  to  subdistricts  or  to 
individual  attendance  centers. 

Because  firm  guidelines  for  decentrali- 
zation have  not  been  developed,  school 
systems  have  been  required  either  to  adopt 
some  modification  of  a plan  developed 
elsewhere  or  develop  their  own  approach. 
Seldom  have  the  plans  adopted  achieved 
all  that  it  was  hoped  they  might  accomplish 
or  continued  in  operation  without 
modification.  As  a result,  two  broad 


generalizations  seem  to  be  emerging  from 
the  accumulated  experience  of  school  sys- 
tems operating  some  type  of  decentraliza- 
tion plan:  the  subdistricts  within  large 
school  systems  should  embrace  the 
broadest  possible  range  of  programs — 
preschool,  elementary,  secondary,  voca- 
tional, and  adult;  subdistricts  should  have 
a population  base  of  approximately  25,000 
to  50,000  pupils  (54).  Such  guides  would 
seem  adequate  to  accommodate  the  con- 
cept of  the  educational  park  and  such  other 
innovations  for  providing  special  educa- 
tional programs  as  may  be  needed  to  bring 
about  a greater  social  and  racial  integra- 
tion of  pupils  than  can  be  served  through 
neighborhood  schools  (55). 


REORGANIZING  STATE  AND 

INTERMEDIATE  AGENCIES 

All  of  the  foregoing  discussion  of  reorgani- 
zation concerns  local  school  districts,  the 
basic  administrative  units  of  state  school 
systems.  Because  local  school  districts  in- 
clude and  serve  almost  every  community, 
they  are  the  most  widely  known  and  best 
understood  of  all  the  components  of  any 
educational  system.  They  are  always  ob- 
servable; it  is  with  the  local  school  district 
that  most  public  contacts  are  made. 

The  system  has  other  components 
performing  other  functions.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  local  school  districts.  Except 
for  very  extreme  or  unusual  circumstances 
— parts  of  some  Indian  reservations  and 
the  unorganized  territory  of  Maine  are  not- 
able examples — all  the  territory  of  every 
state  is  part  of  a local  school  district.  In 
addition,  every  state  has  a state  education 
agency,  and  in  32  states  there  exists  a 
statewide  network  of  intermediate  educa- 
tion agencies  to  which  functions  different 
from  those  performed  by  the  local  or  state 
agencies  are  allocated.  Operating  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  program  is  a 
local  district  function,  for  example.  Inter- 
mediate units  and  state  agencies  do  not  op- 
erate such  schools;  they  have  functions  dif- 
ferent from  those  allocated  to  local 
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districts.  As  an  example,  state  agencies  de- 
termine the  allocation  and  supervise  the 
distribution  of  state  financial  support  for 
local  district  programs.  The  concept  is  one 
of  a system,  with  each  element  exercising  a 
certain  degree  of  autonomy  with  respect  to 
different  functions. 

The  local  districts,  intermediate  units, 
and  state  agency  combine  to  make  the  state 
system  of  schools;  their  combined  activities 
make  up  the  state’s  principal  organized  ed- 
ucational effort.  It  is  noteworthy  that  direct 
state  agency  operation  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  teachers  colleges,  junior 
and  community  colleges,  and  other  institu- 
tions offering  instruction  beyond  the  high 
school  has  tended  to  decline  after  they 
have  become  well  established  as  local  insti- 
tutions—even  despite  the  fact  that  many 
are  wholly  financed  by  the  state.  Such  op- 
eration tends  to  become  imcompatible  with 
local  sentiment  and  to  interfere  with  more 
acceptable  functions  for  exercise  by  the  co- 
ordinating arm  of  the  state  in  the  state 
educational  system. 

A few  direct  operational  responsibil- 
ities of  central  agencies  are  probably  neces- 
sary, or  at  least  they  persist.  For  example, 
some  intermediate  administrative  units 
have  direct  operational  responsibility  for 
classes  for  exceptional  children,  hospital 
classes,  educational  programs  in  detention 
homes,  programs  for  unwed  mothers,  and, 
in  some  instances,  for  area  vocational 
schools;  some  state  agencies  have  indirect 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  state 
schools  for  the  blind,  severely  mentally 
handicapped,  and  others. 

Reorganization  of  State 
Departments  of  Education 

While  most  of  the  reorganization  of  educa- 
tional units  has  involved  a major 
adjustment  of  boundary  lines,  this  has  not 
been  a characteristic  in  the  reorganization 
of  state  education  agencies.  State  bounda- 
ries are  much  too  firmly  established  and 
stable  to  respond  to  changes  of  this  type. 
There  have  been  state  education  agency 
changes,  however — some  having  a great 


deal  of  significance  and  many  of  them  rela- 
tively recent  in  terms  of  state  history.  With 
the  details  of  these  changes  reported  in  the 
descriptions  of  how  each  state  education 
agency  has  developed,  only  brief  mention 
of  this  type  of  reorganization  is  included 
here. 

One  aspect  of  state  education  agency 
reorganization  concerns  the  assignment  of 
policy-making  responsibilities.  Some  type 
of  state  board  of  education  exists  in  48  of 
the  50  states — in  all  states  except  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin.  Eight  of  these  state  boards 
have  been  created  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II — Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  Nebras- 
ka, North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island, 
and  South  Dakota.  Even  in  spite  of  differ- 
ences in  the  number  of  members  on  these 
boards  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
selected,  it  is  fair  to  say  there  has  been  a 
distinct  trend  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
lay  policy  board.  In  addition  to  these 
boards,  an  additional  state  board  has  been 
established  in  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin  for 
administering  vocational  education  (56). 

All  states  have  a chief  state  school  of- 
ficer, although  there  are  as  many 
differences  in  their  functions  and  in  the 
specific  characteristics  of  their  position  as 
there  are  differences  among  the  official 
titles  assigned  to  them.  In  24  states,  the 
chief  state  school  officer  is  appointed  by 
the  state  board  of  education.  In  4 others 
(New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia),  the  chief  state  school  officer 
is  appointed  by  the  governor.  In  the  other 
22  states,  he  is  elected  by  popular  vote  ei- 
ther on  a partisan  (16  states)  or  nonpartis- 
an (6  states)  basis.  There  are  similar 
differences  in  the  length  of  his  term.  That 
16  of  the  24  states  providing  for  appoint- 
ment of  the  chief  state  school  officer  by  the 
state  board  of  education  have  adopted  the 
procedure  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
illustrates  the  trend  and  the  extent  of  this 
type  of  reorganization. 

One  other  type  of  reorganization  de- 
serving mention  relates  to  the  internal  ad- 
justments and  the  way  in  which  staff 
members  function  as  a result  of  federal 
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subsidization  of  certain  types  of  educational 
programs.  The  earliest  influences  began  in 
1917  and  were  related  specifically  to  the 
vocational  education  acts.  Another  major 
influence  came  in  1959-60  and  the  subse- 
quent years  with  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  The  most  recent  federally  stim- 
ulated reorganization  came  as  a result  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  Especially  significant  in  this 
latest  of  the  federal  influences  has  been  the 
designation  of  specific  funds  for  the 
strengthening  of  state  education  agencies 
and  the  development  of  state  leadership. 
Some  of  the  reorganization  of  state  agen- 
cies has  capitalized  on  these  funds  for  lead- 
ership development,  suggesting  the  need 
for  further  reorganization  in  other  states. 
Such  will  become  essential  if  the  level  of 
state  education  leadership  needed  now  and 
for  the  future  is  to  be  assured. 

Reorganization  of  Intermediate 
School  Districts 

The  intermediate  administrative  unit  was 
originally  organized  in  most  states  as  an 
“arm  of  the  state,”  an  extension  of  the 
state  education  agency.  Directing,  assisting, 
and  inspiring  the  large  number  of  small 
local  school  districts  in  its  area  of 
jurisdiction  were  its  primary  functions. 
Traditionally,  the  intermediate  unit  area 
was  the  county  and  the  intermediate  unit 
officer,  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  During  that  period  when  counties 
often  contained  100  or  more  separate 
school  districts,  each  operating  a one- 
teacher  school  and  when  public  education 
was  limited  almost  exclusively  to  elementa- 
ry education,  the  county  superintendency 
of  the  traditional  type  was  highly  appropri- 
ate. The  histories  of  the  states  demonstrate 
how  they  served  their  functions  and  the 
school  districts  in  their  counties  with  dis- 
tinction. 

A system,  however,  is  like  a mobile 
— a mechanism  that  can  function  well  only 
when  its  delicate  balance  is  maintained. 
The  extensive  reorganization  of  local 
school  districts  brought  on  a major  upset 


of  state-school  system  balance.  Despite  in- 
termediate-unit-level support  and  leader- 
ship for  local  district  reorganization,  its 
successful  accomplishment  has  contributed 
to  making  the  traditional  intermediate  unit 
structure  obsolete.  An  intermediate  area 
with  100  or  more  one-teacher  districts  is  a 
different  setup  from  a county  with  but 
one,  two,  or  three  school  districts,  each 
with  its  own  board  of  education,  profes- 
sional administrator,  and  instructional  staff. 
The  functions  traditionally  performed  by 
intermediate  school  offices  were  no  longer 
appropriate.  For  a number  of  years  after 
Jefferson  and  Douglas  Counties  in  Colora- 
do were  reorganized  into  a single  county- 
unit  school  district,  there  continued  in 
these  counties  (and  several  dozen  others  in 
other  places)  an  elected  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  as  the  constitutionally 
required  intermediate  unit  officer.  A consti- 
tutional amendment  in  1965  made  it  possi- 
ble to  eliminate  the  office. 

Little  can  be  gained  from  descriptions 
of  obsolescence.  The  important  observation 
is  that  adjustments  made  at  any  point  in  a 
system  will  influence  every  part  of  that  sys- 
tem. Every  state  that  has  experienced  any 
significant  degree  of  local  district  reorgani- 
zation will  have  also  experienced  changes 
in  the  nature  of  the  functions  and  services 
appropriate  for  the  intermediate  and  state 
levels  of  organization.  These  needs  have 
been  recognized  in  some  states.  State  de- 
partments of  education  and  intermediate 
administrative  units  have  been  reorganized 
or  are  now  experiencing  reorganization  in 
some  states.  Little  yet  has  been  done  in 
others. 

Because  the  boundaries  of  states  are 
relatively  fixed,  because  each  has  but  one 
state  education  agency,  and  because  most 
people  are  not  closely  associated  with  its 
operation,  state  agency  reorganization  has 
not  been  nearly  as  dramatic  as  that  at  local 
and  even  intermediate  levels.  It  has  been 
substantial,  nevertheless.  The  variations 
among  the  50  state  education  agencies  are 
sufficiently  great  to  require  nearly  50  sepa- 
rate categories  for  description  (57).  Other 
state  agency  reorganization  characteristics 
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have  to  do  with  staff,  staff  functions,  and 
the  relationships  of  the  state  agency  with 
its  local  and  intermediate  units  and  with 
federal  agencies. 

Reorganization  of  the  intermediate 
level  has  been  somewhat  more  varied.  Bas- 
ically, it  had  taken  or  will  take  one  of  two 
possible  directions:  (1)  development  of  a 
multicounty  regional  service  agency  with 
capability  for  providing  highly  specialized 
educational  services;  or  (2)  elimination  of 
the  intermediate  component  in  the  state 
system.  A third  alternative  available  for 
states  is  to  continue  to  ignore  their  inter- 
mediate agency  and  permit  it  to  deteriorate 
with  obsolescence. 

Some  states  have  taken  major  steps 
at  intermediate  unit  reorganization.  The 
boards  of  cooperative  educational  services 
in  New  York,  Michigan’s  intermediate 
school  districts,  Wisconsin’s  cooperative 
educational  service  agencies,  Texas’  educa- 
tion service  centers  and  Oregon’s  interme- 
diate education  districts  are  illustrative  of 
the  emerging  regional  service  agency  types. 
Some  of  these  agencies  have  a large  service 
area.  There  are  20  service  centers  for  the 
254  counties  of  Texas,  for  example;  Ne- 
braska with  89  counties  has  created  a net- 
work of  19  cooperative  educational  service 
units;  Iowa  has  a plan  for  developing  16 
regional  agencies  for  its  99  counties. 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Colorado, 
Washington,  California,  and  other  states 
have  intermediate  unit  reorganization  plans 
in  some  phase  of  development  and  might 
well  make  major  changes  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

The  second  alternative  identified — 
eliminating  the  intermediate  level  of  organi- 
zation— involves  a shift  to  a two-echelon 
state  system.  Idaho  made  this  move  in 
1953,  after  an  extensive  reorganization  of 
local  districts.  Many  of  the  new  dis- 
tricts were  county  districts,  and  it  seemed 
logical  to  just  abolish  the  county  school  su- 
perintendency. Constitutional  amendment 
in  Kansas  in  1966  will  result  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  position  of  county 
superintendent  in  that  state  in  1969.  Colo- 
rado’s constitutional  amendment  permits 


counties  to  determine  the  future  of  their 
county  school  office;  most  counties  have 
elected  to  abolish  the  office.  The  only  alter- 
native they  have  is  to  keep  it  as  it  is. 
Wisconsin  resolved  its  traditional  county 
school  office  by  legislating  it  out  of  exist- 
ence at  the  same  time  that  it  established  its 
cooperative  educational  service  agencies. 
The  traditional  type  of  intermediate  agency 
was  abolished  on  a statewide  basis  as  the 
new  type  was  created.  This  replacement 
process  is  taking  place  more  gradually  in 
Iowa,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Washing- 
ton. A different  approach  is  that  of  Texas 
and  Nebraska.  Both  states  have  superim- 
posed a new  regional  service  agency 
structure  over  what  previously  existed.  The 
result  is  two  statewide  networks  of  inter- 
mediate units  operating  separately  at  the 
same  time. 

A third  alternative  some  states  have 
elected  to  follow  is  to  ignore  the  need  to 
either  reorganize  or  eliminate  their  inter- 
mediate level  structure;  this  results  in  its 
inevitable  drift  into  ineffectiveness  and 
obsolescence.  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  Illinois,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Arizona 
have  so  far  followed  this  course.  Several 
other  states  have  done  not  much  more.  It 
is  difficult  as  yet  to  determine  which  of  the 
other  courses  open  they  may  elect  to  take. 

State  Leadership  in  Reorganization 

Planning  a single  school  district  reorganiza- 
tion proposal,  developing  sufficient  under- 
standing of  what  it  requires  and  involves, 
building  support,  guiding  it  successfully 
through  approval  and  referendum  proce- 
dures, and,  ultimately,  making  a newly  cre- 
ated school  district  operative  is  a process 
which  often  requires  several  years  and 
many  thousands  of  man-hours  to  complete. 
Forming  just  one  newly  reorganized  school 
district  involves  the  patient  and  skillful 
leadership  of  school  board  members,  par- 
ents, business  leaders,  legal  advisers,  and 
countless  others.  To  conceptualize  or  men- 
tally quantify  the  total  amount  of  leader- 
ship effort  school  district  reorganization  ac- 
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tivities  of  the  past  half-century  have 
required  would  be  fruitless.  The  benefits 
derived  from  this  seemingly  limitless  con- 
tribution of  leadership — broader  curricular 
offerings,  more  specialized  services,  better 
qualified  teachers,  better  use  of  resources, 
more  instructional  materials — have  served 
both  as  motivation  and  reward. 

State-level  leadership  has  been  promi- 
nent in  promoting  and  guiding  school  dis- 
trict reorganization.  In  most  states  either 
the  state  board  of  education  or  a special 
reorganization  committee  has  been  as- 
signed responsibility  for  developing  stand- 
ards for  reorganized  districts,  assisting  lo- 
cal committees  with  study  and  planning, 
and  approving  specific  proposals.  In  vir- 
tually no  instance  has  the  state  agency  as- 
sumed a passive  role.  State  officials  initi- 
ated appropriate  school  district  reorgan- 
ization in  some  states;  they  counseled 
legislators  for  effective  reorganization  laws 
in  others.  Manuals  describing  reorga- 
nization procedures,  guidelines,  promo- 
tional leaflets,  and  other  informational 
materials  were  developed  by  state  agencies. 
Consultants,  speakers,  advisers,  and  other 
staff  members  met  either  officially  or  infor- 
mally with  school  boards,  community 
groups,  and  others — eager,  interested, 
questioning,  reluctant,  belligerent — to  dis- 
cuss reorganization  procedures  and  possi- 
bilities. Specific  help  was  provided  for  local 
surveys  and  planning.  The  support  and 
cooperation  of  farm  groups,  business  orga- 
nizations, and  other  citizens  was  encour- 
aged and  developed.  State  agencies  were 
hard  at  work  promoting,  informing,  and 
supporting — but  nearly  always  respecting 
the  right  of  local  people  to  make  up  their 
own  minds  and  make  their  own  decision. 

Experience  with  school  district  reorga- 
nization has  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  orderly  planning  by  state  and  local 
educational  leaders.  While  state  education 
agency  consultants  have  effectively  assisted 
local  study  groups  in  most  states,  New 
York  has  had  a singular  procedure.  In  that 
state,  it  is  necessary  for  local  communities 
to  request  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a re- 
organization proposal.  Before  this  permis- 


sion is  granted,  a state  education  agency 
staff  of  school  district  reorganization  spe- 
cialists meets  with  local  community  lead- 
ership groups  to  ascertain  whether  they 
have  developed  a desirable  reorganization. 
State  agency  assistance  is  provided  as 
needed  from  that  point  of  initiation  until 
the  new  district  is  operative  or  until  the 
proposal  is  defeated.  Practically  no  reorga- 
nization proposal  has  been  considered  in 
that  state  in  the  past  30  years  without  hav- 
ing had  the  close  personal  attention  of  a 
department  of  education  staff  member. 

State  influence  in  assisting  the 
reorganization  process  has  been  a direct 
function  of  state  reorganization  commis- 
sions and  state  department  of  education 
staff  members  to  whom  providing  special 
reorganization  assistance  is  assigned.  Fre- 
quently, however,  other  specialists  have 
been  equally  influential.  The  success  of  a 
given  reorganization  proposal  may  hinge 
on  the  curricular  opportunities  the  new  dis- 
trict can  offer.  It  may  rest  on  the 
possibility  of  providing  transportation  for 
those  who  will  need  such  service.  Previous 
reference  has  been  made  to  how  reorgani- 
zation can  be  encouraged  by  the  availabil- 
ity or  the  withholding  of  school  construc- 
tion funds.  Leadership  takes  many  forms. 

Progress  in  the  promotion  and 
development  of  school  district  reorganiza- 
tion programs  has  required  a quantity  and 
quality  of  leadership  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension. Yet  at  state,  intermediate,  and 
local  levels,  it  has  been  available,  ready  to 
initiate  and  guide  whatever  actions  were 
necessary  to  assure  communities  access  to 
better  schools.  In  many  communities,  the 
accomplishment  has  been  strongly  contest- 
ed. State  and  local  leaders  have  been  faced 
with  every  kind  of  obstacle  the  opponents 
of  reorganization  could  devise.  But  always 
there  has  been  faithful  persistence.  Nearly 
always  it  has  been  rewarded. 

EXPERIENCE  AS  A GUIDE  TO 
FUTURE  EFFORTS 

Providing  appropriate  educational  pro- 
grams for  individual  children  in  circum- 
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stances  where  both  the  content  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  are  continuously 
changing  is  a challenge  which  states  and 
local  communities  must  meet.  Unfortunate- 
ly, organized  educational  programs  and 
sophisticated  educational  services  do  not 
just  happen.  Some  individual,  organization, 
or  agency  must  assume  responsibility  for 
providing  them.  School  districts  are  the  le- 
gal machinery  through  which  local  educa- 
tional programs  are  implemented.  When 
these  local  school  districts  are  not  adequate 
to  accomplish  the  tasks  for  which  they 
must  accept  responsibility,  some  type  of  re- 
organization is  needed. 

Because  providing  education  is  a state 
responsibility  and  because  the  authority  for 
the  existence  of  all  school  districts  resides 
in  state  legislation,  it  follows  that  state  leg- 
islatures have  the  initial  and  major  respon- 
sibility for  all  school  district  reorganization 
that  takes  place.  While  they  can  delegate 
certain  responsibilities  to  their  state  educa- 
tion agency,  to  local  school  districts,  or  to 
other  groups  by  legislative  enactment,  they 
cannot  ignore  their  responsibility. 

After  several  decades  of  experience 
with  school  district  reorganization  in  some 
states  and  significant  experience  over  a 
shorter  period  of  time  in  most  others, 
much  has  been  learned.  Working  with  the 
reorganization  process  has  been  instructive. 
A few  general  observations  drawn  directly 
from  this  experience  may  be  helpful  as 
guides  for  a future  in  which  continued, 
perhaps  even  accelerated,  reorganization  is 
a certainty. 

1.  There  should  be  a carefully  devel- 
oped state  plan  for  school  district  reorgani- 
zation. Enactment  of  a law  establishing 
procedures  by  which  school  district  reor- 
ganization can  take  place  is  not  enough. 
An  overall  state  plan  based  on  what  are 
regarded  as  desirable  criteria  for  school 
districts  is  essential  in  guiding  desirable 
development.  Most  reorganization  mistakes 
have  been  made  by  reorganizing  too  small, 
by  organizing  into  existence  the  wrong 
combination  of  school  districts,  by  creat- 
ing islands  “with  no  place  to  go,”  or  by 


other  action  reflecting  a lack  of  suitable 
planning.  While  every  state  “master  plan” 
should  be  reviewed  and  modified  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  it  represents  at  all  times 
a helpful  guide  to  both  state  and  local  offi- 
cials for  the  prevention  of  unfortunate  and 
unwise  reorganization. 

2.  Intensive  study  and  planning  should 
be  important  components  of  the  reorga- 
nization procedures.  Each  local  area  has 
certain  unique  problems  arising  out  of  its 
diverse  social,  economic,  and  geographic 
characteristics.  An  objective  analysis  of  all 
the  pertinent  local  factors,  and  an  identi- 
fication of  all  the  alternatives  available  are 
essential  for  intelligent  action.  Special 
assistance  for  the  conduct  of  such  study 
and  planning  is  a legitimate  state  education 
agency  function.  In  states  where  such 
assistance  has  been  available,  the  reorga- 
nization which  has  been  accomplished  has 
been  both  more  rapid  and  more  adequate. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  there  has  been 
a failure  to  carefully  assess  the  educational 
needs  of  an  area  and  the  resources  avail- 
able to  meet  them,  inadequate  reorganized 
school  districts  have  resulted.  There  should 
also  be  some  provision  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  kind  of  study  that  is 
needed. 

3.  Planning  for  school  district  reor- 
ganization should  be  coordinated  with  gen- 
eral community  planning.  While  schools 
almost  always  operate  under  a specific  set 
of  state  laws  and  are  frequently  legally 
independent  from  other  aspects  of  govern- 
ment, they  are  still  part  of  a community 
which  operates  as  a socially  integrated 
whole.  The  location  of  parks,  expressways, 
sanitation  systems,  and  other  public  build- 
ings are  of  great  importance  to  school 
planning.  Zoning  policies  or  changes  in 
zoning  classifications  have  significance  for 
the  probable  number  and  location  of  pupils 
and  need  for  school  facilities.  Obviously, 
then,  there  is  a need  to  relate  reorganiza- 
tion planning  to  the  total  community  and 
its  planning  and  development. 

4.  Provision  should  be  made  for  lay 
planning  boards  at  both  the  state  and  local 
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level.  Reorganization  plans  which  appear 
to  hold  great  promise  often  fall  short  of 
realization  because  they  are  not  well  under- 
stood and  consequently  lack  popular  sup- 
port. For  people  to  accept  changes  in  the 
school  district  structure,  they  must  know 
and  understand  the  benefits  that  may  re- 
sult and  how  the  newly  proposed  district 
is  likely  to  operate.  This  understanding 
and  support  can  best  be  developed  when 
lay  citizens  have  major  responsibilities  for 
the  planning.  At  state  level,  either  the  state 
board  of  education  or  a special  commission 
for  reorganization  should  be  assigned  this 
planning  responsibility.  Local  planning 
groups  would  be  responsible  for  the  study 
and  development  of  specific  proposals. 
These  boards  should  be  made  up  of  lay- 
men with  ready  access  to  assistance  by 
professional  educators. 

5,  The  local  planning  area  should  be 
a cluster  of  contiguous  counties  or  other 
area  of  comparable  size.  Because  a ma- 
jority of  all  school  district  reorganization 
action  has  taken  place  in  states  where  the 
“community  school  district”  is  the  com- 
mon pattern,  the  most  typical  area  for  the 
planning  of  reorganization  has  been  the 
county.  Many  state  laws  specify  and  assign 
responsibilities  to  county  school  district 
reorganization  committees.  However  effec- 
tive these  committees  have  been,  county 
planning  tends  to  impose  boundaries  on 
thinking  and  consideration.  There  have 
been  many  instances  where  such  planning 
has  failed  to  recognize  that  the  logical 
boundary  lines  for  a newly  reorganized  dis- 
trict should  cross  the  county  boundary.  In 
other  instances,  committees  have  been  un- 
able to  plan  acceptable  proposals  for  such 
multicounty  communities.  Planning  areas 
which  overlap  county  boundaries  would 
eliminate  these  problems. 

6.  The  school  district  reorganization 
law  and  the  procedures  developed  for  im- 
plementing it  should  be  clear  and  specific. 
Changing  the  local  governmental  structure 
which  has  legal  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering schools  is  a major  undertaking  for 
any  local  area.  Not  infrequently,  there  are 


strong  emotional  attachments  to  the  exist- 
ing district  pattern  and  fear  of  what  might 
develop  if  the  reorganization  proposal  is 
adopted.  In  such  circumstances,  school  dis- 
trict reorganization  is  assisted  greatly  when 
the  law  is  clear  and  easily  understood. 
Ambiguous  language  continuously  requires 
explanation,  and  even  legal  opinions  are 
troublesome.  Guidelines,  manuals  of  direc- 
tions, and  all  other  items  or  materials 
related  to  the  reorganization  process 
should  be  designed  to  prevent  misunder- 
standing. 

7.  The  state  reorganization  law  or  the 
procedures  adopted  for  implementing  reor- 
ganization should  establish  definite  time 
limits  for  local  action.  Most  school  district 
reorganization  has  been  accomplished  long 
after  the  need  for  it  had  developed.  In 
reorganization,  as  in  the  adoption  of  all 
other  innovations,  there  is  an  unfortunate 
time  lag  which  deprives  children  of  needed 
educational  opportunities  and  services. 
Experience  indicates  clearly  that  the 
absence  of  a time  schedule  within  which 
the  planning  and  consideration  of  reorga- 
nization proposals  is  required  tends  to 
encourage  inaction.  Without  a time  sched- 
ule, there  often  develops  a general  agree- 
ment that  school  district  reorganization  is 
needed  and  ultimately  will  take  place  but 
that  the  community  is  not  yet  ready  to 
take  the  step.  A time  schedule  contributes 
to  readiness. 

8.  The  state  should  have  review  and 
approval  authority  for  all  school  district 
reorganization  proposals.  The  existence  of 
a “master  plan”  can  set  forth  the  state’s 
expectations  for  redistricting.  The  proce- 
dures adopted  can  provide  the  means  by 
which  action  is  taken.  But  without  the 
power  to  review  and  either  approve  or  veto 
local  plans  and  action,  the  state  has  no 
real  way  to  prevent  the  creation  and  con- 
tinuation of  inadequate  districts,  of  newly 
formed  districts  which  intentionally  exclude 
high  pupil  population  and  low  valuation 
areas,  and  other  unfortunate  developments. 
Only  with  review  and  approval  authority 
can  a state  make  certain  that  its  reorga- 
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nization  goals  are  met,  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion process  can  be  guided  with  sufficient 
control  to  proceed  in  an  efficient,  effective, 
and  orderly  way. 

9.  The  school  district  reorganization 
goal  should  be  the  establishment  of  com- 
prehensive school  districts.  Many  states 
have  struggled  to  eliminate  the  inefficien- 
cies and  overlapping  nature  of  separate 
elementary  and  secondary  school  districts 
operating  in  the  same  geographic  area  un- 
der separate  boards  of  education  and  sepa- 
rate administrative  arrangements.  Unifica- 
tion has  been  their  goal.  The  duplication, 
lack  of  coordination,  competition  for  sup- 
port, and  other  handicaps  which  separate 
district  structures  foster  are  well  docu- 
mented. State  reorganization  laws  should 
be  designed  to  prevent  either  the  creation 
or  continuation  of  such  districts. 

10.  School  district  reorganization 
should  not  bring  a financial  penalty  in 
terms  of  state  support.  Economic  factors, 
primarily  a fear  of  higher  taxes,  are  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  most  reorganization 
proposals.  In  support  of  such  resistance  is 
substantial  experience  indicating  that  the 
expanded  educational  benefits  derived  from 
reorganization  do  in  fact  bring  slightly 
increased  costs.  A certain  amount  of  finan- 
cial equalization  also  comes  with  school 
district  reorganization.  While  high  valua- 
tion areas  within  a newly  reorganized 
school  district  should  expect  to  carry  an 
equitable  share  of  support  for  the  new 
district,  a serious  problem  is  created  when 
the  state’s  finance  laws  are  so  lacking  in 
coordination  with  the  reorganization  proc- 
ess that  financial  hardship  results.  This 
problem  can  be  avoided  by  careful  state 
planning  and  review  of  the  local  reorgani- 
zation proposal  in  advance  of  its  adoption. 

11.  Special  legislation  directed  to  the 
problems  of  school  district  reorganization 
involving  cities  and  districts  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  is  essential  if  the  most  effective 
reorganization  is  to  be  achieved , Reorgani- 
zation involving  cities  and  other  school  dis- 
tricts in  metropolitan  areas  is  sufficiently 
important  to  warrant  the  enactment  of  spe- 


cial legislation.  Appropriate  school  districts 
in  these  areas  can  be  created  only  with 
extreme  difficulty  under  laws  designed 
primarily  for  rural  areas.  Metropolitan  area 
growth  and  complexity  require  legislation 
that  is  designed  both  to  stimulate  reorgani- 
zation and  to  provide  the  legal  framework 
through  which  effective  and  desirable  orga- 
nization can  be  achieved. 

12.  There  should  be  a periodic  re- 
view of  all  school  district  reorganization 
laws  and  procedures,  coupled  with  appro- 
priate revisions  where  they  are  indicated. 
Changes  in  population  growth  and  distri- 
bution, in  educational  demands,  and  in 
virtually  every  aspect  of  community  life 
make  it  essential  that  all  procedures  for 
adaptation  be  reviewed  and  kept  up  to 
date.  This  type  of  appraisal  should  make 
certain  that  the  kind  of  reorganization  de- 
sired is  in  fact  taking  place.  Areas  need- 
ing strengthening  should  be  strengthened. 
So  should  all  other  action  indicated  be 
implemented. 

The  strength  of  any  state  system  of 
schools  depends  on  its  ability  to  function 
as  a system  with  each  component  function- 
ing in  an  effective  manner.  Weakness  any- 
where weakens  the  operation  of  the  system. 
When  the  weakness  is  in  the  legal 
structure,  reorganization  is  needed.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  it— -not  more  teachers 
nor  specialized  personnel  nor  facilities  nor 
equipment.  School  district  reorganization 
in  years  past  has  demanded  a maximum 
type  of  leadership  at  all  levels  in  the  sys- 
tem. The  need  for  continuing  reorganiza- 
tion leadership  will  not  be  less  in  the  fu- 
ture. 
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State  Financing  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education 


INTRODUCTION 

It  seems  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  write 
in  one  chapter  the  history  of  state  financing 
of  the  public  schools  since  1900.  The 
problems  and  issues  of  state  school  financ- 
ing since  the  beginning  of  the  century  have 
been  interwoven  with  all  of  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  issues  that  have  faced 
us  as  we  have  evolved  from  a nation  large- 
ly rural  in  structure  and  culture  to  one  that 
is  largely  urban  and  suburban.  Therefore,  a 
penetrating  history  of  state  school  financing 
would  analyze  the  interrelationships  of  all 
of  these  variables  to  state  school  financing. 

Furthermore,  numerous  lengthy 
tomes,  surveys,  dissertations,  monographs, 
and  articles  have  been  written  on  this  sub- 
ject. For  example,  Cubberley’s  work,  State 
School  Funds  and  Their  Apportionment , 
was  published  in  1905;  the  13  volumes  of 
the  Educational  Finance  Inquiry  Commis- 
sion were  published  in  the  early  twenties; 
Mort’s  State  Support  for  Public  Schools 
was  published  in  1926;  Swift’s  Federal  and 
State  Policies  in  Public  School  Finance  was 
published  in  1931;  and  State  Support  for 
Public  Education , by  Mort  and  the  re- 
search staff  of  the  National  Survey  of 
School  Finance,  was  published  in  1933. 
Although  these  landmark  studies  were  all 
written  before  the  mid-1930’s,  the  concepts 
and  principles  presented  in  them  largely 
have  dominated  the  thinking  on  state 
school  support  to  the  present.  A useful  his- 
tory of  state  support  could  no  doubt  be 
written  by  reviewing  these  studies  and  oth- 
er important  ones  written  on  this  subject 
during  the  past  65  years.  However,  such  a 
history  might  read  more  like  a review  of 
educational  research  than  a dynamic  histo- 
ry of  the  political  action  of  the  states  to 
provide  educational  opportunities  for  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  nation. 

Another  problem  facing  the  writer  of 


a history  of  state  support  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  United  States  is  that  each  of 
the  50  states  has  a different  history.  A 
lengthy  volume  could  be  written  on  state 
school  financing  for  each  of  the  48  contig- 
uous states.  Actually,  a chapter  of  some 
length  could  be  written  about  the  state 
school  financing  in  each  of  the  two  recently 
annexed  states,  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  A his- 
tory of  state  school  financing  in  the  United 
States  that  consisted  of  only  a few  para- 
graphs about  each  of  the  50  states  would 
not  do  justice  to  any  state,  and  it  would 
not  present  a very  useful  national  history. 

For  the  reasons  given  above,  this 
chapter  does  not  present  a chronological 
record  of  the  principal  events  in  state 
school  financing  in  any  one  state  or  even 
the  nation  during  the  past  65  years.  The 
attempt  is  made,  however,  to  present  the 
development  in  state  school  financing  in 
large,  bold  strokes,  somewhat  in  the  fash- 
ion of  the  impressionist  artist  who  ignores 
detail  but  searches  for  the  truth  behind  the 
complexity  of  objects  and  events.  Such  a 
history  might  be  useful  to  the  50  state  de- 
partments of  education. 

Each  state  department  of  education, 
usually  in  alliance  with  its  state  education 
association,  has  been  in  the  middle  of  each 
political  struggle  to  advance  state  school 
financing  in  that  state  during  the  past  65 
years.  A state  department  of  education  is 
prone  to  see  the  history  of  state  school 
financing  as  a chronology  of  events  occur- 
ring by  biennial  or  quadrennial  periods 
during  which  the  principal  actors  were  gov- 
ernors, chief  state  school  officers,  legisla- 
tive leaders,  and  leaders  in  the  state  educa- 
tion association.  Such  a view  can  obscure 
the  real  issues  and  forces  that  shape  educa- 
tional policy  and  that  tend  to  cross  state 
lines  and  become  national  in  scope.  Per- 
sonalities and  events  in  a given  state,  of 
course,  are  important,  but  they  take  on 
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Table  1— PUBLIC  SCHOOL  REVENUE  DERIVED  FROM  STATE  SOURCES, 
1900-65  (In  thousands) 


State 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1939-40 

1949-50 

1959-60 

1965-66 

U.S.  Total 

$44,312  ! 

577,185  ! 

5160,345 

$372,193 

$659,868 

$2,165,689  $5,721,937 

$9,644,948 

Alabama 

907 

2,126 

4,382 

8,076 

11,954 

53,527 

121,873 

194,000 

Arizona 

11 

65 

967 

2,208 

2,204 

11,546 

44,512 

87,000 

Arkansas 

447 

1,301 

1,857 

3,913 

6,084 

26,339 

44,209 

75,254 

California 

3,505 

5,348 

8,680 

26,531 

78,234 

236,753 

754,793 

1,200,000 

Colorado 

118 

134 

1,212 

863 

1,179 

9,927 

32,498 

69,000 

Connecticut 

474 

776 

1,855 

3,428 

2,762 

15,376 

78,982 

136,628 

Delaware 

66 

196 

580 

4,590 

4,124 

10,141 

42,700 

66,552 

Florida 

124 

196 

454 

2,765 

12,402 

50,138 

194,970 

326,454 

Georgia 

1,323 

2,328 

3,969 

4,807 

15,409 

51,863 

154,046 

272,368 

Idaho 

205 

294 

663 

828 

1,108 

5,478 

15,111 

30,321 

Illinois 

1,900 

1,882 

5,695 

4,055 

13,301 

58,185 

168,739 

308,350 

Indiana 

2,174 

3,191 

4,294 

4,580 

18,584 

56,484 

109,942 

252,706 

Iowa 

118 

992 

522 

2,129 

472 

18,298 

24,981 

45,000 

Kansas 

421 

502 

600 

663 

3,316 

20,668 

38,860 

96,237 

Kentucky 

1,448 

3,500 

2,921 

5,841 

10,570 

23,992 

69,025 

148,000 

Louisiana 

342 

1,088 

2,416 

5,359 

14,274 

73,889 

192,809 

279,155 

Maine 

520 

1,199 

2,219 

3,196 

1,778 

7,121 

15,665 

30,300 

Maryland 

779 

_L528 

2,066 

3,952 

5,586 

29,747 

88,038 

155,102 

Massachusetts 

169 

425 

4,460 

8,225 

7,937 

26,750 

63,439 

119,000 

Michigan 

1,020 

5,708 

7,148 

20,200 

41,902 

143,387 

327,355 

518,000 

Minnesota 

1,296 

2,984 

6,091 

10,155 

16,120 

41,104 

127,613 

211,000 

Mississippi 

811 

1,617 

2,097 

6,203 

6,053 

18,549 

77,541 

100,378 

Missouri 

1,489 

2,518 

3,686 

5,413 

17,572 

40,687 

85,861 

152,398 

Montana 

. . . 

181 

1,141 

1,970 

944 

7,374 

16,144 

30,000 

Nebraska 

693 

623 

1,031 

1,411 

180 

2,669 

6,656 

7,900 

Nevada 

125 

200 

373 

475 

439 

2,447 

15,300 

31,730 

New  Hampshire 

39 

112 

347 

640 

396 

947 

2,376 

7,681 

New  Jersey 

2,516 

3,215 

13,809 

21,629 

6,003 

34,656 

127,508 

180,000 

New  Mexico 

403 

59 

645 

1,550 

3,955 

28,549 

68,812 

97,036 

New  York 

3,745 

5,297 

12,922 

89,059 

117,508 

238,496 

653,389 

283,000 

North  Carolina 

817 

265 

3,471 

6,969 

26,752 

91,294 

185,917 

323,359 

North  Dakota 

447 

1,087 

1,436 

1,403 

1,342 

6,142 

14,429 

£0,500 

Ohio 

2,028 

2,610 

4,280 

5,702 

48.529 

81 ,924 

205,483 

308,000 

Oklahoma 

130 

525 

1,472 

3,348 

13,080 

46,106 

51,182 

73,070 

Oregon 

203 

320 

470 

455 

75 

20,679 

52,962 

78,000 

°ennsylvania 

5,493 

7,203 

11,682 

23,891 

36,715 

117,279 

388,970 

603,956 

lode  Island 

137 

197 

258 

1,198 

1,202 

4,503 

11,485 

25,734 

South  Carolina 

534 

82 

1,003 

3,981 

8,126 

32,820 

95,833 

146,789 

South  Dakota 

253 

581 

1,725 

1,726 

1,029 

2,838 

4,858 

10,500 

Tennessee 

129 

706 

1,575 

5,367 

8,633 

53,255 

109,708 

170,200 

Texas 

3,326 

5,994 

17,443 

32,341 

34,314 

170,729 

362,849 

623,000 

Utah 

328 

705 

2,034 

3,756 

4,453 

15,824 

41,021 

71,286 

Vermont 

139 

296 

1,155 

693 

771 

3,230 

6,830 

11,204 

Virginia 

1,012 

1,701 

4,352 

6,372 

8,469 

34,692 

89,539 

175,695 

Washington 

918 

2,626 

3,670 

8,498 

18,555 

68,652 

185,055 

269,000 

West  Virginia 

411 

751 

738 

2,174 

14,273 

45,311 

65,350 

85,347 

Wisconsin 

776 

1,801 

3,729 

7,947 

8,100 

20,978 

70,290 

117,895 

Wyoming 

43 

150 

750 

1,658 

240 

6,383 

16,931 

30,863 

r 
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NOTE: 

Data  from  1900  to  1930  include  federal  funds.  However,  the  national  picture  with  respect  to  state  funds 
is  not  distorted  by  this  inclusion  since  federal  funds  amounted  to  less  than  0.3  percent  of  total  revenue 
receipts  prior  to  1930.  Data  from  1900  to  1930  were  taken  from  Paul  R.  Mort,  Stale  Support  for  Public 
Education  (Washington,  D.C.:  American  Council  on  Education,  1933).  Mort  used  as  his  primary  source 
the  statistical  reports  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  but  he  made  some  corrections  in  the  data.  The  data 
for  1940  to  1960  were  taken  from  Statistics  of  State  School  Systems,  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and 
data  for  1965-66  were  taken  from  Estimates  of  School  Statistics,  by  the  Research  Division  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  


more  significance  when  viewed  from  a na- 
tional perspective.  Therefore,  the  following 
matters  are  treated  in  this  chapter: 

1.  A brief,  panoramic  review  of  the 
quantitative  trends  in  state  school 
financing  during  the  past  65  years 

2.  A description  of  the  basic  concepts  and 
theories  of  state  school  financing  that 
emerged  during  the  first  part  of  this 
century  and  the  identification  of  the 
leaders  who  advanced  them 

3.  The  dissemination  and  development  of 
techniques  for  apportioning  state  school 
funds 

4.  The  activities  of  certain  organizations 
and  agencies  in  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  state  school  financing 

5.  A summary  of  some  of  the  important 
historical  problems  and  issues  of  state 
school  financing. 

TRENDS  IN  STATE  FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Table  1 shows  by  decades  the  amount  of 
state  funds  provided  for  the  public  schools 
of  48  states.  (The  states  of  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  were  omitted  from  this  table  be- 
cause of  the  recency  of  the  admission  of 
these  states  to  the  Union.)  Federal  funds 
were  included  with  state  funds  for  the  dec- 
ades from  1900  to  1930  because  reports 
from  the  states  frequently  did  not  separate 
the  sources  of  receipts  properly.  Further- 
more, the  federal  school  funds  received  by 
the  states  were  negligible  prior  to  1930. 
For  example,  in  1930  the  federal  govern- 
ment provided  only  0.3  percent  of  the  rev- 
enue receipts  of  the  public  schools. 


It'  will  be  noted  from  Table  1 that 
state  support  for  the  public  schools  in- 
creased from  only  $44,312,000  in  1900  to 
$9,644,948,000  in  1965.  The  total  revenue 
receipts  of  the  public  schools  in  48  states 
increased  from  $218,315,000  in  1900  to 
$24,190,960,000  in  1965-66.  These  enor- 
mous increases  mean  little  unless  consider- 
ation is  given  to  increases  in  school 
enrollment  and  decreases  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  School  enrollment  in- 
creased from  15,503,000  in  1900  to 
43,577,098  in  1965.  The  1900  dollar  had 
slightly  more  than  four  times  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  1965-66  dollar.  When 
1900  dollars  are  converted  into  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  1965-66  dollars,  it  is 
found  that  the  revenue  receipts  per  child 
enrolled  increased  from  $56.68  in  1900  to 
$555.13  in  1965.  This  remarkable  change 
in  policy,  of  providing  almost  10  times  as 
much  total  revenue  per  pupil  in  1965  as  in 
1900,  reflects  not  only  the  increased  afflu- 
ence of  the  American  society  but  also  the 
increased  value  placed  on  education. 

The  state  support  for  the  public 
school  per  pupil  enrolled  increased  from 
$11.51  in  1900  to  $221.33  in  1965,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  1965-66  dollar.  The  state  support 
provided  per  pupil  in  1965  was  almost  20 
times  the  amount  provided  in  1900.  There- 
fore, state  support  for  the  public  schools 
has  increased  twice  as  fast  as  total  support. 

Another  way  of  identifying  trends  in 
state  support  is  to  examine  the  proportion 
of  total  school  revenue  provided  in  each 
state  from  state  sources.  Those  percentages 
are  set  forth  for  each  state  in  Table  2. 
Here  it  will  be  observed  that  for  the  United 
States  as  a whole  the  revenue  derived  from 
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Table  2— PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOL  REVENUE  DERIVED  FROM  STATE 
SOURCES,  1900  to  1965-66 


State 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1965-66 

U.S.  Overall  Average 

20.3 

18.1 

16.8 

17.3 

29.2 

39.8 

39.4 

39.9 

Alabama 

82.3 

74.1 

51.3 

40.8 

54.1 

71.6 

65.3 

61.8 

Arizona 

4.0 

7.4 

18.7 

19.6 

18.8 

33.8 

34.0 

40.9 

Arkansas 

31.1 

35.3 

23.7 

33.7 

43.2 

58.1 

46.6 

42.6 

California 

48.7 

28.1 

20.4 

25.6 

45.9 

41.3 

40.6 

38.8 

Colorado 

4.0 

2.3 

9.0 

3.2 

5.0 

20.2 

19.  S 

24.5 

Connecticut 

15.9 

14.0 

12.3 

8.1 

8 7 

23.6 

34.6 

34.7 

Delaware 

24.0 

32.7 

35  3 

8/. 9 

84.4 

83.5 

82.5 

77.3 

Florida 

18.3 

13.5 

7.2 

22.8 

50  4 

50.8 

56.5 

46.1 

Georgia 

64.4 

53.0 

43.5 

35.6 

56.8 

57.4 

64.0 

59.8 

Idaho 

40.4 

14.0 

9.7 

7.7 

10.7 

23.5 

27.6 

41.0 

Illinois 

10.2 

5.2 

8.7 

5.3 

10.0 

16.5 

20.6 

22.7 

Indiana 

29.2 

21.0 

10.6 

5.5 

32.2 

37.4 

29.9 

38.7 

Iowa 

1.4 

7.5 

1.5 

4.3 

1.1 

19.1 

12.0 

13.5 

Kansas 

9.4 

6.1 

2.3 

1.7 

10.9 

24.0 

19.2 

32.0 

Kentucky 

52.6 

53.0 

37.1 

26.1 

40.0 

35.1 

45.8 

54.0 

Louisiana 

30.0 

25.3 

24.5 

26.9 

52.3 

69.6 

70.2 

64.0 

Maine 

29.2 

36.5 

35.6 

28.6 

15.6 

27.8 

25.8 

29.6 

Maryland 

26.5 

39.2 

41.6 

17.7 

21.6 

38.3 

34.2 

32.8 

Massachusetts 

1.2 

2.0 

12.3 

9.5 

10.0 

20.5 

20.0 

22.3 

Michigan 

15.3 

41.1 

17.1 

18.2 

41.6 

53.4 

43.2 

45.1 

Minnesota 

22.7 

20.8 

19.5 

20.6 

31.7 

36.2 

39.7 

39.1 

Mississippi 

59.4 

55.2 

52.1 

33.5 

37.1 

47.8 

56.5 

50.2 

Missouri 

20.8 

19.4 

11.9 

10.6 

32.1 

38.9 

31.0 

32.1 

Montana 

. . . 

6.7 

9.9 

14.1 

7.2 

25.3 

23.6 

28.0 

Nebraska 

17.4 

8.9 

6.6 

5.4 

1.0 

6.2 

6.5 

5.2 

Nevada 

55.5 

35.0 

26.6 

19.0 

17.0 

36.5 

51.3 

53.2 

New  Hampshire 

3.9 

7.0 

8.7 

9.0 

5.1 

6.2 

6.3 

11.6 

New  Jersey 

40.6 

17.6 

35.6 

21.2 

5.5 

19.0 

23.7 

20.0 

New  Mexico 

91.5 

7.8 

17.6 

21.8 

45.3 

86.0 

74.4 

64.4 

New  York 

10.9 

9.6 

12.1 

27.6 

33.1 

40.0 

39.5 

44.4 

North  Carolina 

82.9 

9.0 

30.1 

16.6 

65.8 

67.5 

66.7 

66.2 

North  Dakota 

30.7 

20.5 

12.1 

11.1 

12.8 

27.0 

26.4 

27.7 

Ohio 

15.2 

10.2 

7.3 

4.1 

35.3 

31.4 

27.7 

25.2 

Oklahoma 

18.1 

15.8 

7.5 

10.6 

34.0 

56.5 

27.7 

28.0 

Oregon 

12.4 

6.9 

4.8 

2.3 

.4 

28.6 

29.3 

26.8 

Pennsylvania 

22.0 

15.6 

15.9 

13.9 

21.0 

35.1 

45.8 

43.3 

Rhode  Island 

9.4 

8.6 

5.2 

8.6 

10.3 

20.2 

23.2 

31.7 

South  Carolina 

65.5 

3.9 

15.8 

25.5 

48.6 

55.2 

66.6 

59,2 

South  Dakota 

13.7 

14.9 

16.6 

10.1 

7.6 

12.1 

8.9 

12.4 

Tennessee 

7.2 

15.9 

17.8 

24.7 

33.3 

56.9 

58.0 

48.2 

Texas 

75.0 

57.2 

54.0 

42.6 

39.4 

61.8 

50.0 

50.3 

Utah 

28.2 

26.8 

31.5 

33.6 

37.3 

50.3 

44.0 

44.3 

Vermont 

15.7 

19.8 

33.1 

12.2 

14.5 

27.6 

24.8 

23.4 

Virginia 

50.4 

39.1 

36.7 

27.9 

31.2 

39.6 

37.0 

38.4 

Washington 

43.8 

28.4 

18.1 

28.9 

57.9 

65.6 

61.6 

58.5 

West  Virginia 

20.2 

19.0 

6.4 

8.3 

50.7 

62.7 

52.9 

46.6 

Wisconsin 

13.3 

15.8 

15.6 

17.0 

17.2 

17.4 

22.6 

23.1 

Wyoming 

14.8 

19.5 

24.3 

27.1 

4.3 

42.0 

47.5 

41.2 
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NOTE: 

Data  from  1900  to  1930  include  federal  funds.  However,  the  national  picture  with  respect  to  state  funds 
is  not  distorted  by  this  inclusion  since  federal  funds  amounted  to  less  than  0.3  percent  of  total  revenue 
receipts  prior  to  1930.  Data  from  1900  to  1930  were  taken  from  Paul  R.  Mort,  Stale  Support  for  Public 
Education  (Washington,  D.C.:  American  Council  on  Education,  1933).  Mort  used  as  h.s  Pnmary  source 
the  statistical  reports  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  but  he  made  some  corrections  in  the  data.  The  data 
or  from  Statistics  of  State  School  Systems,  by  the  U.S  Office  of  Education ; and 

data  for  1965-66  were  taken  from  Estimates  of  School  Statistics,  by  the  Research  Division  of  the  National 
Education  Association. _ — — 


state  sources  declined  from  20.3  percent  of 
total  revenue  receipts  in  1900  to  16.8  per- 
cent in  1920,  then  increased  to  39.8  per- 
cent in  1950,  and  has  remained  at  approxi- 
mately that  level.  However,  the  percent  of 
revenue  derived  from  state  sources  would 
have  shown  some  increase  in  1965-66  had 
it  not  been  for  the  great  increase  in  federal 
revenue  in  1965-66  resulting  from  the  pas- 
sage by  Congress  of  the  1965  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

The  trends  in  individual  states  do  not 
always  correspond  with  national  trends, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  study  them.  The 
proportion  of  revenue  derived  from  state 
sources  reflects  to  some  extent  the  success- 
es and  failures  in  improving  school  financ- 
ing in  each  state.  Care  should  be  exercised, 
however,  in  interpreting  the  data  presented 
in  Table  2.  A decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
revenue  derived  from  state  sources  does 
not  always  reflect  a decline  in  state  support. 
It  may  only  reflect  an  increase  in  local  sup- 
port with  no  decrease  in  total  state  sup- 
port, which  could  be  considered  an  ad- 
vance in  school  financing. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the 
percent  of  school  revenue  obtained  from 
state  sources  without  any  decline  in  the 
funds  received  from  local  sources  could 
also  be  interpreted  as  a forward  step  in 
school  financing.  For  example,  in  1900  Ala- 
bama provided  82.3  percent  of  its  reve- 
nue from  state  sources.  However,  this  did 
not  indicate  sound  fiscal  policy,  or  even  a 
good  state  support  program,  simply  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  Alabama  Con- 
stitution permitted  only  a negligible  local 
tax  levy  for  schools.  In  1920,  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  state  sources  in  Alabama 
declined  to  51.3  percent  of  total  revenue. 


This  did  not  mean  that  Alabama’s  state 
support  program  had  declined  in  1920. 
Actually,  total  state  support  for  the  public 
schools  had  increased  in  Alabama  from 
$907,000  in  1900  to  $4,381,514  in  1920. 
What  had  happened  was  that  in  the  late 
teens  the  people  of  Alabama  adopted  a 
constitutional  amendment  greatly  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  local  taxes  that  boards 
of  education  could  levy.  Therefore,  at  that 
particular  time  in  Alabama’s  history,  local 
school  revenue  increased  at  a greater  rate 
than  state  revenue.  Since  there  was  no  de- 
cline but  actually  further  increases  in  state 
school  revenue,  the  decade  of  the  twenties 
historically  has  been  considered  a favor- 
able period  in  school  financing  in  Alabama. 
In  the  period  from  1930  to  1950,  the  per- 
cent of  school  revenue  in  Alabama  derived 
from  state  sources  increased  from  40.8 
percent  to  71.6  percent.  During  that  20- 
year  period  there  was  no  further  releasing 
of  restrictions  on  local  school  financing  in 
that  state,  and  most  or  the  increases  in 
school  revenue  came  from  state  sources. 
But  it  will  be  noted  from  Table  2 that  the 
percent  of  revenue  derived  from  state 
sources  declined  from  71.6  percent  in  1950 
to  61.8  percent  in  1965-66,  despite  the 
fact  that  total  revenue  derived  from  state 
sources  increased  from  $53,527,000  in 
1950  to  $194,000,000  in  1965-66.  Again 
what  had  happened  was  the  adoption  of 
constitutional  amendments  by  the  people 
of  Alabama  permitting  further  increases  in 
local  tax  rates  for  schools  which  resulted  in 
the  increase  of  local  revenue  for  schools  in 
Alabama  at  a faster  rate  than  state  revenue 
in  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties. 

One  familiar  with  the  history  of  edu- 
cation in  any  state  can  take  Tables  1 and  2 
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and  find  reflections  in  the  data  presented  of 
that  state’s  fiscal  policies  for  schools  during 
the  past  65  years.  Some  states,  like 
Alabama,  have  moved  forward  during  one 
period  with  state  support  and  during  an- 
other with  local  support;  but  seldom  has 
Alabama  moved  forward  with  both  state 
support  and  local  support  at  the  same  time. 

Nebraska  represents  a completely  dif- 
ferent pattern  with  respect  to  state  school 
support.  The  revenue  derived  from  state 
sources  declined  from  17.4  percent  in  1900 
to  5.4  percent  in  1930  and  ended  with  5.2 
percent  in  1965-66.  This  means  that  Ne- 
braska made  almost  no  progress  in  state 
school  support  between  1900  and  1965-66. 
The  states  of  New  Hampshire  and  South 
Dakota  have  followed  somewhat  similar 
patterns  of  state  school  fiscal  policy. 

In  contrast  with  Nebraska,  Delaware 
began  in  1900  with  24  percent  of  school 
revenue  provided  from  state  sources,  in- 
creased to  87.9  percent  in  1930,  remained 
at  above  80  percent  for  the  next  30  years, 
and  declined  to  77.3  percent  in  1965-66 
only  because  of  substantial  increases  in  lo- 
cal support.  Actually,  state  revenues  have 
been  the  principal  source  of  school  finan- 
cial support  in  Delaware  for  more  than  40 
years. 

An  examination  of  Table  2 will  reveal 
that  the  following  states  provided  a lower 
percent  of  state  revenue  for  schools  in 
1965-66  than  in  1900:  Alabama,  Califor- 
nia, Georgia,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  South  Da- 
kota, Texas,  and  Virginia.  However,  in 
several  states  the  decline  in  the  percent  of 
revenue  derived  from  state  sources  was  due 
to  liberalizing  tax  limits  for  schools  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  Only  Delaware. 
Nebraska,  and  New  Jersey  provided  a low- 
er percent  of  revenue  from  state  sources  in 
1965-66  than  in  1930. 

Some  recent  trends  indicate  that  the 
percent  of  school  revenue  derived  from 
state  sources  in  most  states  will  continue  to 
increase  despite  increases  in  federal  funds. 
If  any  federal  funds  are  used  for  tax  relief, 
the  substitution  will  probably  be  for  local 


school  taxes  rather  than  state  taxes.  It  is 
shown  in  Table  2 that  the  following  states 
provided  less  than  20  percent  of  school 
revenue  from  state  sources  in  1960:  Colo- 
rado, Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  and  South  Dakota.  Since  the 
percent  of  federal  revenue  for  schools  in- 
creased from  about  4 percent  of  the  total 
in  1960  to  approximately  8 percent  in 
1965-66,  it  could  have  been  hypothesized 
that  more  states  would  have  provided  less 
than  20  percent  of  their  total  revenue  from 
state  sources  in  1965-66  than  in  1960. 
However,  only  Iowa,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  and  South  Dakota  provided 
less  than  20  percent  of  school  revenues 
from  state  sources  in  1965-66. 

State  financial  support  has  become  a 
major  factor  in  school  financing  in  all  but  a 
few  states  during  the  first  65  years  of  this 
century.  Historical  trends  indicate  that 
state  school  financing  in  the  future  will 
provide  a larger  share  of  school  support 
than  at  the  present  time. 

The  Early  Theorists  on  State  Support 

All  important  social  movements  have  had 
an  intellectual  leader  or  leaders.  These 
men,  who  are  almost  always  theorists,  are 
sometimes  considered  impractical  by  the 
general  public.  However,  it  is  the  theorists 
who  shape  social  policy  and  social  organi- 
zation more  than  any  other  group  in 
society.  Politicians  and  public  officials 
usually  base  their  policies  on  theoretical 
assumptions  of  some  kind.  Politicians  such 
as  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Madison,  who 
were  also  theorists,  have  had  a profound 
effect  on  governmental  policy  in  the  United 
States. 

The  early  theorists  on  state  school 
finance  were  not  politicians  or  holders  of 
public  office.  All  of  them  were  university 
professors,  but  they  have  had  a profound 
influence  on  political  policy  in  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  state  school  financ- 
ing. These  theorists  dealt  with  some  of  the 
crucial  values,  issues,  and  problems  in 
American  society.  Therefore,  what  they 
had  to  say  was  of  great  interest  to  the  pub- 
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lie.  Some  of  the  values  and  issues  involved 
in  determining  policies  on  state  school 
financing  follow:  Is  equalization  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  a function  of  a demo- 
cratic government?  What  level  of  education 
should  be  guaranteed  to  everyone  in  order 
to  promote  the  general  welfare?  To  what 
extent  should  the  states  exercise  control 
over  the  public  schools?  To  what  extent 
should  “home  rule”  in  school  government 
be  encouraged?  Are  nonproperty  state  tax- 
es more  equitable  than  local  property  taxes? 
What  percent  of  school  revenue  should  be 
provided  from  state  sources? 

The  early  theorists  on  school  finance 
usually  stated  their  value  assumptions,  out- 
lined their  goals,  and  then  presented  con- 
ceptual designs  or  models  by  which  those 
goals  could  be  attained.  These  conceptual 
designs  and  models  could  be  empirically 
tested  by  research.  The  theoretical  con- 
cepts produced  by  the  theorists  were 
seminal,  and  they  germinated  much  re- 
search not  only  by  the  theorists  but  by 
their  students.  Perhaps  the  best  early  re- 
search in  educational  administration  was  in 
the  area  of  state  school  support  because 
that  research  was  based  on  identifiable 
conceptual  designs. 

The  central  stream  of  state  school 
finance  theory  in  the  United  States  origi- 
nated at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  chief  participants  in  this 
stream  and  their  principal  concepts  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  sections. 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberley.  The  development  of 
the  theory  of  state  school  support  began 
with  Cubberley,  who  was  a student  at 
Teachers  College,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  His  famous  monograph 
on  School  Funds  and  Their  Apportionment 
( 1 ) , a revision  of  his  doctoral  dissertation, 
was  published  in  1905.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  George  D.  Strayer,  Sr.,  who  is 
discussed  later,  also  received  his  doctor’s 
degree  at  Teachers  College  in  1905.  These 
two  were  among  the  first  professors  of 
educational  administration.  Strayer  stayed 
at  Teachers  College,  and  Cubberley  went 


to  Stanford  University.  These  two  giants 
were  largely  responsible  for  developing  the 
early  literature  of  educational  administra- 
tion. The  conceptualizations  of  school 
finance  developed  by  these  two  men,  their 
students,  and  students  of  their  students 
have  dominated  the  thinking  on  educational 
finance  during  the  twentieth  century. 

Cubberley’s  work  was  so  fundamental 
in  formulating  the  basic  concepts  of  state 
school  financing  that  several  quotations 
from  his  original  study  published  in  1905 
are  set  forth  below.  He  studied  the  histori- 
cal development  of  education  in  the  United 
States,  the  legal  arrangements  provided  for 
public  education,  the  effect  of  the  Industri- 
al Revolution  on  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  the  inequalities  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity among  the  several  districts  of  a 
state.  He  then  formulated  his  concept  of 
the  state’s  responsibility  for  providing  edu- 
cational services  as  follows: 

The  state  owes  it  to  itself  and  to  its  chil- 
dren, not  only  to  permit  of  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  but  also  to  require 
them  to  be  established, — even  more,  to 
require  that  these  schools,  when  estab- 
lished, shall  be  taught  by  a qualified 
teacher  for  a certain  minimum  period  of 
time  each  year.,  and  taught  under  condi- 
tions and  according  to  requirements 
which  the  state  has  from  time  to  time 
seen  fit  to  impose.  While  leaving  the  way 
open  for  all  to  go  beyond  these  require- 
ments the  state  must  see  that  none  fall 
below  (2). 

He  applied  his  basic  concept  of  state 
responsibility  to  the  apportionment  of  state 
school  funds  in  the  following  words: 

Theoretically  all  the  children  of  the  state 
are  equally  important  and  are  entitled  to 
have  the  same  advantages;  practically 
this  can  never  be  quite  true.  The  duty  of 
the  state  is  to  secure  for  all  as  high  a 
minimum  of  good  instruction  as  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  to  reduce  all  to  this  mini- 
mum; to  equalize  the  advantages  to  all 
as  nearly  as  can  be  done  with  the  re- 
sources at  hand;  to  place  a premium  on 
those  local  efforts  which  will  enable 
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communities  to  rise  above  the  legal  min- 
imum as  far  as  possible;  and  to  encour- 
age communities  to  extend  their  educa- 
tional energies  to  new  and  desirable 
undertakings  (3). 

These  concepts  were  stated  by  Cub- 
berley  in  1905,  but  they  seem  quite  applic- 
able today.  Numerous  books,  monographs, 
and  articles  have  been  written  on  state  re- 
sponsibility for  education  and  state  school 
financing,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  all  the 
literature  on  this  subject  a better  or  clearer 
statement  than  Cubberley’s  conceptualiza- 
tion. It  is  true,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later 
in  this  chapter,  that  Strayer  and  Mort  at  a 
later  date  criticized  one  part  of  Cubberley’s 
conceptualization;  but  the  differences  that 
arose  were  on  the  technology  of  state  dis- 
tribution of  school  funds  rather  than  the 
values  or  goals.  The  difference  arose  over 
the  implementation  of  the  phrase,  “to  place 
a premium  on  those  local  efforts  which  will 
enable  communities  to  rise  above  the  legal 
minimum  as  far  as  possible.” 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  quo- 
tation set  forth  above.  In  a few  words, 
Cubberley  clearly  set  forth  these  concepts 
of  state  responsibility: 

1.  The  state  has  the  responsibility  of  es- 
tablishing and  enforcing  minimum  edu- 
cational standards,  but  it  should  not 
prevent  any  community  from  exceeding 
those  standards. 

2.  All  of  the  children  of  a state  are  equally 
important,  and  the  state  should  use  its 
financial  resources  to  equalize  educa- 
tional opportunities  throughout  the  state 
as  nearly  as  practicable. 

3.  The  state  has  the  duty  to  secure  for  all 
as  high  a minimum  of  good  instruction 
as  is  possible  but  not  to  reduce  all  to 
this  minimum. 

4.  The  state  should  provide  leadership  to 
encourage  communities  to  extend  their 
educational  energies  to  new  and  desir- 
able undertakings. 

Where  in  the  present-day  literature 
can  one  find  a better  statement  of  state 
responsibility?  Cubberley’s  conceptualiza- 
tion of  state  responsibility  not  only  has  had 


great  influence  on  school  financing,  but  it 
has  furnished  a sound  rationale  by  which 
state  departments  of  education  have  been 
able  to  define  their  basic  functions. 

After  formulating  his  conceptualiza- 
tions of  sound  policy  in  state  school  financ- 
ing, Cubberley  used  them  as  criteria  to 
evaluate  the  methods  used  by  the  states  to 
distribute  school  funds  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  As  Cubberley’s  study  was  the 
first  comprehensive  one  to  be  made  of  state 
school  funds,  and  as  it  was  made  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  period  for  which  this 
history  is  being  written,  his  findings  pro- 
vide a valuable  benchmark  for  measuring 
progress  in  state  school  financing.  There- 
fore, some  of  his  principal  findings  are  set 
forth  below: 

1 . That  due  to  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  demands  set  by  the  states 
for  maintaining  minimum  standards 
cause  very  unequal  burdens.  What  one 
community  can  do  with  ease  is  often 
an  excessive  burden  for  another. 

2.  That  the  excessive  burden  of  commun- 
ities borne  in  large  part  for  the 
common  good  should  be  equalized  by 
the  state. 

3.  That  a state  school  tax  best  equalizes 
the  burdens. 

4.  That  any  form  of  state  taxation  for 
schools  fails  to  accomplish  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  created  unless  a wise 
system  of  distribution  is  provided. 

5.  That  (judged  by  Cubberley’s  criteria) 
few  states  (at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century)  had  as  yet  evolved 
a just  and  equitable  plan  for  distribut- 
ing the  funds  they  had  at  hand. 

6.  That  “taxes  where  paid,”  property  val- 
uation, total  population,  and  school 
census  were  all  undesirable  methods  of 
apportionment. 

7.  That  total  enrollment,  enrollment  for  a 
definite  period,  average  membership, 
average  daily  attendance,  and  aggre- 
gate days  attendance  are  each 
successive  improvements  over  the  cen- 
sus basis  of  apportionment. 

8.  That  any  single  measure  for  distribut- 
ing state  funds  is  defective;  but  if  one 
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is  used,  the  best  single  measure  is  the 
number  of  teachers  employed. 

9.  That  the  best  basis  for  distributing 
state  funds  is  the  combination  of  the 
":eachers  actually  employed  and  aggre- 
gate days  attendance. 

10.  That  special  incentive  funds  shall  be 
provided  to  encourage  communities  to 
provide  secondary  education,  kinder- 
gartens, manual  training,  evening 
schools,  and  so  forth. 

11.  That  a reserve  fund  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  relief  of  those  commun- 
ities which  have  made  the  maximum 

> effort  allowed  by  law  and  yet  are  un- 
able to  meet  the  minimum  demands 
made  by  the  state  (4). 

It  will  be  observed  that  Cubberley  not 
only  evaluated  the  methods  of  state  distri- 
bution in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, but  also  recommended  a pattern  or 
methodology  for  distributing  state  school 
funds.  He  incorporated  the  following  fac- 
tors in  his  methodology:  the  equalization  of 
education  opportunity,  the  reward  for  local 
effort,  and  incentives  for  innovations.  His 
reward-for-effort  factor,  later  attacked  by 
both  Strayer  and  Mort,  was  provided  in  his 
proposal  to  use  teachers  employed  and  ag- 
gregate days  attended  as  the  basic  units  for 
state  apportionment. 

Cubberley’s  influence  on  state  school 
finance  was  so  great  that  it  was  not  chal- 
lenged until  20  years  later.  It  should  not  be 
concluded  from  the  material  presented  in 
this  chapter  that  Cubberley’s  interests  were 
confined  to  state  school  finance.  Actually, 
his  interests  were  very  broad,  and  he  con- 
tributed to  the  knowledge  of  practically  ev- 
ery area  of  educational  administration  and 
organization. 

Harlan  Updegraff.  Updegraff  is  not  as  well 
known  as  some  of  the  other  theorists  in 
state  school  financing,  but  his  contributions 
are  important.  Although  he  accepted  the 
concepts  of  Cubberley  for  the  most  part, 
he  did  make  some  important  additions  to 
Cubberley’s  model.  Updegraff,  a professor 
of  educational  administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  made  a survey  of 


the  financial  support  of  rural  schools  in 
New  York  state  in  1921  in  which  he  pre- 
sented some  new  concepts  of  state 
support  (5).  These  are  the  principles  of 
state  support  he  proposed: 

1.  Local  support  is  fundamental. 

2.  The  local  units  for  the  support  of 
schools  should  contain,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, enough  property  taxable  for 
school  purposes  to  raise  that  portion 
of  the  expenses  of  the  school  which  it 
is  believed  should  be  borne  by  the  local 
districts  without  an  undue  burden  upon 
the  owners  of  property. 

3.  Some  portion  of  the  support  of  local 
schools  should  come  from  the  state  gov- 
ernment, the  amount  being  dependent 
upon  certain  factors,  exact  standards 
for  which  have  not  been  scientifically 
determined,  but  which  will  vary  in  the 
different  states. 

4.  The  administration  of  state  aid 
should  be  such  as  to  increase  the  efficient 
participation  of  citizens  in  a democratic 
form  of  government. 

5.  The  purpose  of  state  aid  should  be 
not  only  to  protect  the  state  from  igno- 
rance, to  provide  irueliigent  workers  in 
every  field  of  activity,  and  to  educate 
leaders,  but  also  to  guarantee  to  each 
child,  irrespective  of  where  he  happens 
to  live,  equal  opportunity  to  that  of  any 
other  child  for  the  education  which  will 
best  fit  him  for  life  (6). 

Those  were  the  days  in  which  the 
word  efficiency  was  greatly  emphasized  in 
administration.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Updegraff  presented  a set  of 
criteria  for  determining  the  efficiency  of 
state  support,  a summary  of  which  follows: 

1.  The  efficient  participation  of  citizens  in 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  should 
be  promoted  by  making  the  extent  of 
the  state’s  contribution  dependent  upon 
local  action. 

2.  The  state  should  neither  be  timid  nor 
autocratic  in  withholding  state  funds  be- 
cause of  deficiencies  in  local  action. 

3.  Special  grants  should  be  provided  to  en- 
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courage  the  introduction  of  new 
features  into  the  schools* 

4.  The  districts  should  receive  support  in 
inverse  proportion  to  their  true  valua- 
tion per  teacher  unit. 

5.  Efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  schools 
should  be  promoted  by  increasing  the 
state  grant  whenever  the  true  tax  rate  is 
increased  and  by  lowering  it  whenever 
the  local  tax  is  decreased. 

6.  The  plan  of  state  aid  should  be  so 
framed  that  it  will  measure  precisely  the 
elements  involved  and  will  respond 
promptly  and  surely  to  any  change  in 
the  local  districts  (7). 

Updegraff  not  only  proposed  prin- 
ciples and  criteria  for  state  support,  but  he 
developed  techniques  for  the  distribution  of 
general  school  aid  which  embodied  his 
ideas.  He  proposed  a sliding  scale  that  pro- 
vided increased  amounts  of  state  aid  per 
teacher  unit  for  each  increase  of  Vi  mill  of 
school  taxes  levied  ranging  from  3 Vi  to  9 
mills  (8),  but  he  provided  proportionately 
more  state  aid  for  a district  with  a low  true 
valuation  per  teacher  unit.  For  example;  he 
provided  a total  of  $840  per  teacher  unit 
for  districts  which  levied  3 Vi  mills.  If  the 
district  had  a valuation  of  only  $5,000  per 
teacher  unit,  it  received  $822  per  teacher 
unit  in  state  aid  and  raised  $18  in  local 
taxes,  making  a total  of  $840.  But  if  a dis- 
trict had  a valuation  of  $235,000  per 
teacher  unit  and  levied  3 Vi  mills  of  taxes, 
it  would  receive  a state  grant  of  only  $17 
per  teacher  unit  and  would  raise  $823 
from  local  taxes,  making  a total  of  $840. 

If  these  same  districts  levied  9 mills  of 
taxes,  the  district  with  a valuation  of 
* 5,000  would  receive  a state  grant  of 
$2,115  and  would  raise  $45  in  local  funds 
to  have  a total  of  $2,160  available  per 
teacher  unit.  The  district  with  a valuation 
of  $235,000  would  receive  a state  grant  of 
$45,  raise  $2,115  in  local  fMr»ds,  and  have 
a total  of  $2,160  available  per  teacher  unit. 

Under  Updegraff’s  plan,  the  state 
would  support  variable  levels  of  minimum 
programs  ranging  from  $840  per  teacher 
unit  to  $2,160.  He  attempted  to  incorpo- 
rate 'he  concepts  of  equalization  of 


educational  opportunity  and  reward  for  ef- 
fort within  the  same  formula.  As  will  be 
pointed  out  below,  both  Strayer  and  Mort 
opposed  that  approach.  Updegraff  justified 
his  proposals  for  encouraging  additional  lo- 
cal effort  on  the  basis  of  efficiency.  Upde- 
graff’s ideas  fell  in  disfavor  for  many  years 
following  the  emergence  of  the  concepts 
advanced  by  Strayer  and  Mort.  However, 
today  Updegraff’s  concept  of  a variable 
level  foundation  program  depending  upon 
the  level  of  local  effort  is  being  utilized  in 
some  modern  state  support  programs.  It  is 
not  being  justified  on  the  basis  of  efficien- 
cy, but  on  the  basis  of  providing  an  incen- 
tive for  quality  education. 

Updegraff  introduced  another  idea, 
the  teacher  unit,  which  today  is  incorporat- 
ed in  most  state  support  programs.  He 
suggested  that  instead  of  using  teachers 
employed  as  a basis  of  state  distribution, 
standard  numbers  of  pupils  per  teacher 
should  be  fixed  for  different  school  levels, 
for  urban  and  rural  districts,  and  for  differ- 
ent types  of  classes  (9). 

George  D.  Strayer,  Sr.  Strayer,  after  earn- 
ing his  doctor’s  degree  from  Teachers  Col- 
lege in  1905,  remained  on  the  staff  and 
soon  became  the  first  professor  of  educa- 
tional administration  at  that  institution. 
He,  like  Cubberley,  was  interested  in  the 
total  area  of  educational  organization  and 
administration,  and  he  made  major  contri- 
butions in  every  sector.  In  none,  however, 
did  he  make  a greater  contribution  than  in 
state  school  finance,  for  he  advanced  the 
theoretical  basis  of  school  financing.  A 
man’s  contributions  are  not  measured  by 
the  volume  of  his  writings  but  rather  by  the 
permanence  of  the  impact  of  his  contribu- 
tions on  human  thought  and  public  policy. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  i:-  this 
chapter  that  the  Educational  Finance  In- 
quiry Commission  published  its  findings  in 
the  early  twenties  in  13  volumes.  One  of 
those  volumes,  The  Financing  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York  (10)  by 
Strayer  and  Haig,  devoted  four  pages  to  a 
theoretical  conceptualization  of  the  equali- 
zation of  educational  opportunity  which 
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has  had  more  impact  on  educational 
thought  and  policy  than  all  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  pages  of  the  13  volumes  (11). 
Those  who  are  prone  to  scoff  at  the  value 
of  theory  might  contemplate  this  phenome- 
non with  profit. 

So  important  has  been  the  effect  of 
this  report  that  some  selected  excerpts 
from  it  are  set  forth  below.  The  concept 
“equalization  of  educational  opportunity” 
that  prevailed  at  that  time  was  described  as 
follows : 

There  exists  today  and  has  existed  for 
many  years  a movement  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  “equalization  of  edu- 
cational opportunity”  or  the  “equaliza- 
tion of  school  support.”  These  phrases 
are  interpreted  in  various  ways.  In  its 
most  extreme  form  the  interpretation  is 
somewhat  as  follows:  The  state  should 
insure  equal  educational  facilities  to  ev- 
ery child  within  its  borders  at  a uniform 
effort  throughout  the  state  in  terms  of 
the  burden  of  taxation;  the  tax  burden 
of  education  should  throughout  the  state 
be  uniform  in  relation  to  tax-paying 
ability,  and  the  provision  for  schools 
should  be  uniform  in  relation  to  the  ed- 
ucable  population  desiring  education. 
Most  of  the  supporters  of  this  proposi- 
tion, however,  would  not  preclude  any 
particular  community  from  offering  at  its 
own  expense  a particularly  rich  and 
costly  educational  program.  They  would 
insist  that  there  be  an  adequate  mini- 
mum offered  everywhere,  the  expense  of 
which  should  be  considered  a prior 
claim  on  the  state’s  economic 
resources  (12). 

Strayer  and  Haig  stated  that  to  carry 
into  effect  the  principle  of  “equalization  of 
educational  opportunity”  or  “equalization 
of  school  support,”  it  would  be  necessary — 

(1)  to  establish  schools  or  make  other 
arrangements  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
children  in  every  locality  within  the  state 
with  equal  educational  opportunities  up 
to  some  prescribed  minimum;  (2)  to 
raise  the  funds  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose by  local  or  state  taxation  adjusted 
in  such  manner  as  to  bear  upon  the  peo- 


ple in  all  localities  at  the  same  rate  in 
relation  to  their  tax-paying  ability;  and 
(3)  to  provide  adequately  either  for  the 
supervision  and  control  of  all  the 
schools,  or  for  their  direct  administra- 
tion, by  a state  department  of  education 
(13). 

Strayer  and  Haig  then  presented  the 
following  conceptual  model  for  formulating 
a plan  of  state  support  which  incorporated 
the  principles  they  had  outlined: 

( 1 ) A local  school  tax  in  support  of  the 
satisfactory  minimum  offering  would  be 
levied  in  each  district  at  a rate  which 
would  provide  the  necessary  funds  for 
that  purpose  in  the  richest  district. 

(2)  The  richest  district  then  might  raise 
all  of  its  school  money  by  means  of  the 
local  tax,  assuming  that  a satisfactory 
tax,  capable  of  being  locally  adminis- 
tered, could  be  devised. 

(3)  Every  other  district  could  be  per- 
mitted to  levy  a local  tax  at  the  same 
rate  and  apply  the  proceeds  toward  the 
cost  of  schools,  but 

(4)  Since  the  rate  is  uniform,  this  tax 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  costs 
only  in  the  richest  district  and  the  defi- 
ciencies would  be  made  up  by  state 
subventions  (14). 

It  will  be  noted  that  Strayer  and  Haig 
emphasized  the  equalization  of  the  tax  bur- 
den to  support  schools  as  well  as  the  equal- 
ization of  educational  opportunity.  How- 
ever, they  did  not  incorporate  the  reward 
for  effort  or  incentive  concepts  in  their 
state  support  model.  They  attacked  these 
concepts,  which  had  been  advanced  by 
Cubberley  and  Updegraff,  in  the  following 
words: 

Any  formula  which  attempts  to  accom- 
plish the  double  purpose  of  equalizing 
resources  and  rewarding  effort  must  con- 
tain elements  which  are  mutually 
inconsistent.  It  would  appear  to  be  more 
rational  to  seek  to  achieve  local  adher- 
ence to  proper  educational  standards  by 
methods  which  do  not  tend  to  destroy 
the  very  uniformity  of  effort  called  for 
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by  the  doctrine  of  equality  of  education- 
al opportunity  (15). 

The  concepts  advanced  by  Strayer  and 
Haig  laid  the  foundation  for  the  work  of 
Mort,  which  is  discussed  next. 

Paul  R.  Mort.  Mort  was  a graduate  student 
at  Teachers  College  during  the  years  that 
Strayer  was  participating  in  the  Education- 
al Finance  Inquiry.  Strayer  was  Mort’s 
major  professor,  and  Mort  became  very 
much  interested  in  the  theoretical  concep- 
tualizations of  Strayer  and  Haig  concerning 
state  support.  These  theorists  referred  to  a 
“satisfactory  minimum  program”  to  be 
equalized,  but  they  offered  no  suggestions 
concerning  how  to  measure  it.  Mort  as- 
sumed the  task  of  defining  a satisfactory 
minimum  program  as  his  doctoral  problem. 
His  doctoral  dissertation,  The  Measurement 
of  Educational  Need  (16),  was  published 
in  1924. 

Mort  perhaps  should  be  classified  a 
disseminator  and  developer  (17),  but  he 
was  a theorist  as  well.  Although  he  accept- 
ed completely  the  conceptualization  of 
Strayer  and  Haig,  he  somewhat  clarified 
their  theories,  and  he  advanced  some  con- 
cepts of  his  own  concerning  the  formula- 
tion of  a state  minimum  program. 
Therefore,  some  of  the  key  ideas  developed 
by  Mort  in  his  dissertation  are  presented 
below. 

Mort  presented  an  extremely  ad- 
vanced concept  of  what  should  be  included 
in  the  state-assured  minimum  program. 
These  are  the  elements  he  recommended 
for  inclusion: 

(1)  An  educatbnal  activity  found  in 
most  or  all  communities  throughout  the 
state  is  acceptable  as  an  element  of  an 
equalization  program. 

(2)  Unusual  expenditures  for  meeting 
the  general  requirements  due  to  causes 
over  which  a local  community  has  little 
or  no  control  may  be  recognized  as  re- 
quired by  the  equalization  program.  If 
they  arise  from  causes  reasonably  within 
the  control  of  the  community  they  can- 
not be  considered  as  demanded  by  the 
equalization  program. 


( 3 )  Some  communities  offer  more  years 
of  schooling  or  a more  costly  type  of  ed- 
ucation than  is  common.  If  it  can  be 
established  that  unusual  conditions  re- 
quire any  such  additional  offerings,  they 
may  be  recognized  as  a part  of  the 
equalization  program  (18). 

Mort  modestly  stated  that  “it  cannot  be 
hoped  that  these  will  prove  exhaustive  as 
the  thinking  in  this  field  develops”  (19). 
However,  his  concepts  of  the  elements  to 
include  in  a minimum  program  are  as  valid 
today  as  when  they  were  written.  For 
example,  his  third  element  includes  com- 
pensatory education  for  the  disadvantaged, 
which  is  a comparatively  recent  extension 
of  the  educational  offering. 

Mort  defined  a satisfactory  equaliza- 
tion program  as  follows : 

A satisfactory  equalization  program 
would  demand  that  each  community  have 
as  many  elementary  and  high  school 
classroom  or  teacher  units,  or  their 
equivalent,  as  is  typical  for  communities 
having  the  same  number  of  children  to 
educate.  It  would  demand  that  each  of 
these  classrooms  meet  certain  require- 
ments as  to  structure  and  physical  envi- 
ronment. It  would  demand  that  each  of 
these  classrooms  be  provided  with  a 
teacher,  course  of  study,  equipment,  su- 
pervision, and  auxiliary  activities  meet- 
ing certain  minimum  requirements.  It 
would  demand  that  some  communities 
furnish  special  facilities,  such  as 
transportation  (20). 

Mort  sought  objective,  equitable 
measures  of  educational  need  that  could  be 
used  by  a state  legislature  in  determining 
the  amount  of  the  state  appropriation  for 
equalization.  He  also  wished  his  measure 
to  be  used  by  officials  in  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education  for  apportioning  state 
school  funds  with  a minimum  of  state  con- 
trol. 

Mort  was  not  unaware  of  the  political 
difficulties  of  obtaining  legislative  approval 
of  his  proposals.  Therefore,  he  based  his 
formulas  primarily  on  the  average  practice 
of  school  districts  in  determining  the  num- 
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ber  of  teachers  to  include  in  the  equaliza- 
tion program  for  elementary  and  high 
schools  of  different  sizes  and  for  weighting 
the  relative  costs  of  elementary  and  high 
schools. 

He  used  complicated  sets  of  regres- 
sion equations  to  estimate  on  the  basis  of 
average  practice  the  typical  number  of 
teachers  employed  per  pupil  in  elementary 
schools  that  varied  in  size.  He  assumed 
that  sparsity  of  population  would  make  it 
necessary  for  some  districts  to  operate  cer- 
tain small  schools  which  would  not  have 
the  economies  of  scale  provided  by  larger 
schools.  In  other  words,  he  assumed  that  a 
greater  number  of  teachers  for  a given 
number  of  pupils  would  need  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  small  schools  than  in  the 
large  schools.  His  statistical  studies,  based 
on  average  practice  in  New  York  state  at 
that  time,  showed  that  more  teachers  were 
employed  per  pupil  in  elementary  schools 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less 
than  142,  but  that  the  average  number  of 
teachers  per  pupil  employed  for  larger 
elementary  schools  did  not  vary  substan- 
tially. He  found  that  the  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher  varied  in  high  schools  up  to 
518  in  average  daily  attendance  but  did 
not  vary  substantially  in  high  schools  above 
that  size.  He  developed  separate  regiession 
equations  for  both  elementary  and  high 
schools.  One  could  take  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  any  size  school,  substitute  it 
in  the  appropriate  equation,  and  compute 
the  number  of  either  typical  elementary 
teachers  or  typical  high  school  teachers 
(21). 

Mort  also  sought  a single  standard 
unit  of  measurement  by  which  he  could 
compute  the  cost  of  a minimum  program 
to  be  equalized.  He  did  this  by  multiplying 
the  typical  elementary  teacher  by  27.46, 
which  was  the  typical  average  daily  attend- 
ance per  teacher  in  large  schools.  This 
multiplication  produced  the  number  of 
weighted  elementary  pupils.  He  also  multi- 
plied the  number  of  typical  high  school 
teachers  by  27.46  in  order  to  compute  the 
number  of  weighted  high  school  students. 
But  he  found  that  the  average  current  ex- 


pense cost  of  weighted  high  school  pupils 
was  twice  as  much  as  the  current  expense 
cost  of  a weighted  elementary  pupil.  So, 
therefore,  in  order  to  compute  the  total 
number  of  weighted  pupils  for  a school  dis- 
trict, all  of  equal  cost,  he  multiplied  the 
weighted  high  school  pupils  by  two  and 
added  the  product  to  the  number  of 
weighted  elementary  pupils.  Mort  also  de- 
termined the  cost  per  weighted  pupil  of  the 
minimum  program  on  the  basis  of  average 
practice.  He  found  that  the  current  expense 
cost  per  weighted  pupil  of  school  districts 
that  approximated  the  state  average  true 
valuation  per  weighted  pupil  was  $70  in 
New  York  state  in  1922-23.  He  concluded 
that  that  was  an  acceptable  figure  for  de- 
termining the  cost  of  the  minimum  pro- 
gram in  New  York  state  (22). 

Under  Mort’s  plan  for  measuring  edu- 
cational need,  all  costs  of  the  minimum 
program  could  be  computed  in  terms  of 
weighted  pupils.  For  example,  using  Mort’s 
cost  figures  for  New  York  state,  let  us  as- 
sume that  a legislature  adopted  a minimum 
program  costing  $70  per  weighted  pupil; 
that  the  weighted  pupils  computed  for  a 
district  total  1,500;  but  that  the  necessary 
additional  cost  of  transportation  is 
$14,000,  which,  divided  by  $70,  equals 
200  weighted  pupils.  This,  added  to  1,500, 
gives  a total  of  1,700  weighted  pupils  for 
that  district.  The  cost  of  the  minimum  pro- 
gram for  that  district  would  be  1,700  times 
$70,  or  $119,000.  Of  course  it  is  not 
necessary  to  convert  allowable  transporta- 
tion costs  into  weighted  pupils,  but  Mort 
thought  this  computation  was  desirable  in 
order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  providing 
a special  aid  for  school  transportation. 

Most  foundation  programs  (23)  to- 
day use  some  form  of  the  weighted  teacher 
or  weighted  pupil  measure.  The  weights,  of 
course,  have  changed,  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  determining  them,  but  the  con- 
cept of  making  allowance  for  necessary 
cost  variations  beyond  the  control  of  local 
boards  of  education  is  still  recognized  as 
sound  policy. 

Mort’s  conceptual  design  for  state 


a 
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support  was  not  complete,  however,  until 
he  had  dealt  with  the  following  problems: 

1.  Should  the  state  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
the  minimum  program,  or  should  part 
of  the  cost  be  paid  by  local  districts  in 
proportion  to  their  taxpaying  ability? 

2.  If  the  cost  of  the  minimum  program  is 
shared,  what  portion  should  be  financed 
by  the  state  and  what  portion  by  local 
school  districts? 

3.  How  should  the  relative  taxpaying  abili- 
ty of  local  school  districts  be  deter- 
mined? 

These  issues  will  be  discussed  in  order. 
Mort  theorized  that  the  state  could  equalize 
the  educational  opportunities  provided  in 
the  minimum  program  and  also  the  tax 
burdens  for  the  support  of  that  program  ei- 
ther by  the  state’s  financing  the  entire  cost 
of  the  minimum  program  from  state  taxes 
or  by  financing  part  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram from  state  funds  and  requiring  local 
districts  to  finance  the  remainder  of  the 
cost  from  local  sources  in  pioportion  to 
their  relative  taxpaying  ability  (24). 

Mort  called  complete  state  support  of 
the  minimum  program  the  “large  fund” 
method  and  joint  state-local  support  of  the 
minimum  program  the  “small  fund”  meth- 
od because  a larger  state  fund  is  required 
to  support  a minimum  program  at  a given 
cost  level  by  complete  state  support  than 
by  joint  support.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of 
state  funds  at  that  time,  and  because  a 
richer  minimum  program  could  be  provid- 
et  under  the  “small  fund”  or  equalization 
method,  he  favored  the  latter  method. 

The  determination  of  the  proportion 
of  cost  of  the  minimum  program  to  be 
borne  by  the  state  and  the  proportion  to  be 
borne  by  local  districts  was  a vexing  prob- 
lem at  that  time,  and  it  remains  so.  Never- 
theless, Mort  boldly  attacked  it.  Earlier  in 
this  chapter,  it  was  pointed  out  that  Strayer 
and  Haig  recommended  that  the  local  taxes 
required  for  support  of  the  minimum  pro- 
gram be  the  yield  of  a required  uniform 
minimum  tax  levied  on  the  equalized  val- 
uation of  the  district.  The  mills  of  taxes  re- 
quired would  be  the  number  of  mills  of 


levy  required  in  the  richest  district  in  the 
state  to  finance  the  entire  cost  of  the  mini- 
mum program.  Mort  found  that  in  a state 
like  New  York  the  richest  district  could  be 
a very  small  one  with  a true  valuation  per 
weighted  pupil  so  high  that  it  would  require 
only  a very  small  levy  in  that  district  to 
provide  the  minimum  program  (25 ) . The 
required  minimum  levy  so  determined 
would  be  so  small  that  the  small  fund 
method  would  require  almost  as  large  a 
state  fund  as  the  large  fund  method.  There- 
fore, he  recommended  the  use  of  the  rich- 
est county  unit  or  the  richest  large  city  as 
the  “key  district”  for  determining  the  total 
local  share  of  the  cost  of  the  minimum 
program. 

Mort  dealt  with  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining local  taxpaying  ability  very  briefly. 
He  reasoned  that  it  was  useless  to  deter- 
mine the  theoretical  taxpaying  ability  of  a 
local  school  district  because  the  only  tax- 
paying  ability  it  possessed  was  determined 
by  the  types  of  taxes  it  could  levy.  Since 
the  property  tax  was  practically  the  only 
tax  available  to  boards  of  education,  he 
concluded  that  the  equalized  value  of 
property  was  the  only  valid  measure  of  lo- 
cal taxpaying  ability  (26). 

Mort’s  conceptual  design  for  a pro- 
gram of  state  support  incorporated  the 
principle  of  the  equalization  of  a minimum 
program  of  educational  opportunity  and 
the  equalization  of  the  tax  effort  to  support 
that  program,  but  it  rejected  the  concept  of 
“reward  for  effort.”  His  design  included  re- 
fined measures  for  determining  the  cost  of 
the  minimum  program,  a rationale  for  de- 
termining what  part  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram should  be  borne  by  the  state  and 
what  part  by  local  districts,  and,  finally,  a 
rationale  for  measuring  local  taxpaying 
ability.  It  was  a broad  conceptual  design, 
and  it  has  had  a powerful  influence  on  de- 
termining the  history  of  state  support  since 
the  time  it  was  developed. 

Mort  became  a professor  of  educa- 
tional administration  at  Teachers  College 
following  his  graduation  in  1924.  All  of 
the  details  of  his  design  were  not  complete 
at  that  time.  He  and  his  graduate  students 
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continued  to  refine  and  fill  in  the  missing 
parts  of  the  design.  For  example,  the  writer 
became  a graduate  student  in  educational 
administration  at  Teachers  College  in  1926 
and  selected  as  his  doctoral  problem  the 
measurement  of  educational  need  for 
transportation  (27).  Harry  developed  an 
index  to  measure  variations  in  the  cost  of 
living  as  they  affected  measures  of  educa- 
tional need  (28).  Grossnickle  developed  a 
technique  for  measuring  educational  need 
for  capital  outlay  (29). 

Mort,  assisted  by  a large  staff  of  as- 
sistants and  consultants,  made  a national 
study  of  state  support  for  public  education 
in  the  early  thirties  (30).  In  this  study, 
Mort  made  a few  additions  to  his  design 
for  state  support.  He  asserted  that  the  fol- 
lowing two  principles  should  control  state 
school  support:  the  principle  of  equaliza- 
tion and  the  principle  of  efficiency  (31). 
He  accepted  the  Strayer  and  Haig  defini- 
tion of  the  equalization  principle  presented 
earlier  in  this  chaptetr.  He  stated  that  the 
efficiency  principle  demands  that  “the  state 
shall  make  adequate  provisions  for  local 
initiative  within  the  minimum  program  of 
education  and  over  and  beyond  this  mini- 
mum program”  (32).  It  also  demands  that 
local  tax  districts  be  large  enough  for  the 
operation  of  a public  school  system  and  for 
the  provision  of  local  leadership.  Mort  was 
very  much  concerned  about  innovation  and 
change,  and  he  believed  that  most  of  it 
came  from  local  initiative.  But  he  insisted 
that  the  reward  for  effort  policy  recom- 
mended by  Cubberley  and  Updegraff  was  a 
device  and  not  a principle.  Mort 
considered  reward  for  effort  and  special,  re- 
wards for  special  projects  as  poor  devices 
to  stimulate  local  initiative  (33). 

Mort  made  another  modification  in 
his  design  in  1933.  He  recommended  that 
the  uniform  required  local  tax  rate  on 
which  state  aid  is  computed  be  sufficiently 
low  so  that  practically  every  district  in  the 
state  would  receive  state  aid.  This  repre- 
sented a departure  from  the  use  of  his  “key 
district”  concept  for  determining  the  local 
rate  of  contribution. 

This  national  survey,  State  Support 


for  Public  Education,  contained  a sum- 
mary of  the  condition  of  state  support  at 
about  the  midpoint  of  the  period  we  are 
studying.  Therefore,  a brief  summary  of  a 
few  of  the  findings  concerning  state  sup- 
port in  1931-32  are  set  forth  below: 

1.  In  all  but  a few  states,  the  actual  mini- 
mum status  of  education  was  deter- 
mined by  the  economic  ability  of  local 
districts  to  support  schools  rather  than 
the  social  needs  for  education. 

2.  The  minimum  program  actually  guaran- 
teed was  in  nearly  every  state  far  Mow 
the  program  provided  in  communities 
of  average  wealth. 

3.  An  analysis  of  the  methods  used  by  the 
different  states  to  measure  educational 
need  revealed  that  no  state  was  using  as 
refined  measures  as  were  available. 
Measures  in  use  were  inequitable  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  respects : treat- 
ment for  variation  of  size  of  school, 
treatment  of  districts  of  the  same  size, 
caring  for  the  higher  costs  of  high 
schools,  caring  for  nonresidence,  con- 
sideration of  costs  of  living,  considera- 
tion of  transportation,  and  consideration 
of  capital  outlays  (34). 

It  was  stated  earlier  that  Mort  was  a 
developer  and  disseminator  as  well  as  a 
theorist.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
adoption  of  the  major  features  of  his  plan 
by  the  New  York  State  Legislature  in 
1925.  He  participated  in  a number  of  state 
surveys  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Educational  Administration  of  Teachers 
College  in  which  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
advocate  his  plan  of  support.  In  addition, 
he  was  employed  by  a number  of  states  as 
a special  consultant  to  assist  in  developing 
state  support  programs.  It  should  not  be 
assumed  that  Mort  never  modified  his  con- 
ceptual design  for  state  support.  While  he 
retained  his  basic  design,  he  made  modifi- 
cations in  it  that  the  times  required.  During 
'he  late  thirties  and  the  forties,  Mort 
became  greatly  concerned  about  the  slow- 
ness of  communities  to  adapt  to  changing 
times.  He  and  his  assistants  made  a great 
many  studies  of  this  problem  (35). 
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He  found  that  it  required  about  50 
years  for  a practice  that  had  been  found  to 
be  good  to  be  disseminated  generally 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  also  was 
concerned  about  the  satisfaction  of  so 
many  school  districts  with  a minimum  pro- 
gram and  the  lack  of  a desire  on  their  part 
for  a quality  program.  Therefore,  shortly 
before  his  death  in  the  early  sixties,  Mort 
served  as  a consultant  to  Rhode  Island  and 
developed  a variable  level  foundation  pro- 
gram that  provided  additional  state  aid  for 
those  districts  willing  to  levy  higher  taxes 
for  schools  than  the  tax  required  for  partic- 
ipation in  the  minimum  program.  Thus, 
Mort  in  effect  grafted  the  variable  level 
program  of  Updegraff  onto  his  minimum 
program.  He  did  not  consider  this  a reward 
for  effort  but  rather  an  incentive  for  local 
initiative  which  satisfied  one  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  efficiency  principle.  Mort’s 
willingness  and  ability  to  adapt  and  change 
was  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  his 
greatness. 

Henry  C.  Morrison.  Morrison  is  sometimes 
forgotten  by  those  studying  the  theory  of 
state  school  financing.  This  remarkable 
man,  who  was  state  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation of  New  Hampshire  from  1904  to 
1917  and  professor  of  school  administra- 
tion at  the  University  of  Chicago,  made 
contributions  in  a number  of  areas  of 
education  (36).  He  is  perhaps  more  noted 
for  his  theories  of  instruction  and  curricu- 
lum than  for  his  theories  in  school  finance. 
However,  Morrison  wrote  an  important 
book,  School  Revenue  (37),  in  which  he 
made  some  significant  contributions  to  the 
literature  on  school  finance.  He  noted  the 
great  inequalities  of  wealth  among  school 
districts  that  caused  great  inequalities  in 
educational  opportunity.  He  observed  that 
constitutionally  education  was  a state  func- 
tion and  that  local  school  districts  had 
failed  to  provide  that  function  efficiently  or 
equitably.  He  asserted  that  attempts  to 
provide  equal  educational  opportunities  by 
enlarging  school  districts,  by  offering  state 
equalization  funds — such  as  those  advocat- 
ed by  Mort— or  by  offering  state  subsidies 
for  special  purposes  had  failed.  He  theo- 


rized that  those  measures  would  continue 
to  fail  to  meet  educational  needs  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  provide  an  equitable  sys- 
tem of  taxation  to  support  schools. 
Therefore,  Morrison  proposed  a model  of 
state  support  whereby  all  local  school  dis- 
tricts are  abolished  and  the  state  itself  be- 
comes both  the  unit  for  taxation  for 
schools  and  for  administration  of  public 
schools.  He  suggested  that  the  most  equi- 
table form  of  tax  for  the  state  to  use  for  the 
support  of  schools  was  the  income  tax. 

Morrison’s  ideas  on  state  school 
finance  were  not  well  received.  At  that 
time,  great  emphasis  was  being  given  to  lo- 
cal initiative  and  local  hoire  rule.  In  fact, 
local  self-government  was  almost  equated 
to  democracy  itself  in  the  political  thought 
of  Morrison’s  times.  The  Cubberley,  Upde- 
graff, Strayer,  Haig,  Mort  axis  of  thought 
was  in  the  mainstream  of  American  politi- 
cal thought  and,  therefore,  widely  accept- 
ed. 

However,  the  defects  that  Morrison 
saw  in  local  school  financing  are  as  evident 
today  as  in  his  time.  Furthermore,  educa- 
tional opportunities  are  far  from  being 
equalized  among  school  districts  within 
most  states,  and  there  is  more  complaint 
about  the  inequities  of  local  property  taxes 
for  schools  than  ever  before.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  recent  years  Hawaii  has 
established  a state  system  of  education 
with  no  local  school  districts  that  is  similar 
to  the  model  advocated  by  Morrison.  The 
federal  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  was  enacted  by  Congress 
largely  for  the  purposes  of  remedying  some 
of  the  defects  of  the  American  system  of 
education  that  Morrison  foresaw  if  the 
states  continued  to  rely  largely  on  local 
school  districts  to  perform  state  functions. 
Morrison’s  model  for  state  school  financing 
is  not  as  far  outside  of  the  mainstream  of 
American  thought  today  as  it  was  in  1930. 

Summary  of  the  Early  Theorists.  It  has 
been  said  that  we  all  stand  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  giants  who  have  preceded  us. 
That  is  certainly  true  of  the  early  theorists 
in  state  school  finance.  Each  of  these 
theorists  made  some  contribution  to  pres- 
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ent-day  concepts  of  state  school  support. 
Although  there  are  some  who  would  add 
other  names  to  this  list  of  theorists,  the 
men  described  above  were  the  principal 
contributors  to  the  theory  of  state  school 
financing. 

The  Developers  and  the  Disseminators 

The  developers  and  the  disseminators  of 
state  support  policies  are  far  too  numerous 
to  catalogue  completely.  All  of  the  early 
theorists  were  university  professors,  each 
of  whom  had  hundreds  of  students  who 
spread  to  every  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States  that  taught  educa- 
tional administration  and  school  finance. 
Some  of  those  students  became  state  super- 
intendents of  schools,  members  of  state 
departments  of  education,  and  local  super- 
intendents. The  students  of  the  early 
theorists  who  became  university  professors 
also  taught  students  who  became  university 
professors  who,  in  turn,  had  students  who 
became  university  professors,  all  teaching 
the  basic  concepts  of  the  early  theorists. 

As  of  this  writing  we  have  at  least 
three  generations  of  developers  and  dis- 
seminators dating  from  the  early  twenties. 
John  Guy  Fowlkes,  who  was  a graduate 
assistant  and  student  of  George  D.  Siraycr 
in  the  early  twenties,  assisted  Straycr  and 
Haig  in  preparing  Volume  I of  the  Educa- 
tional Finance  Inquiry  Commission  report, 
which  was  discussed  earlier.  Upon  gradua- 
tion from  Teachers  College,  Fowlkes  be- 
came a professor  of  educational  adminis- 
tration at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
where  he  continued  his  interest  in,  among 
other  things,  state  school  financing.  As  of 
this  writing,  one  of  his  students,  H.  Thom- 
as James,  an  authority  on  educational 
finance,  is  a professor  of  educational  ad- 
ministration at  Stanford  University.  One  of 
James’s  students,  J.  Alan  Thomas,  also  an 
authority  on  educational  finance,  is  a pro- 
fessor of  educational  administration  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Thus,  the  stream  of 
school  finance  theory  originating  at  Teach- 
ers College,  with  Cubberlcy  and  continuing 
with  Straycr,  Haig,  Mort,  and  others,  re- 
mains unbroken.  Many  examples  similar  to 


this  could  be  given  to  show  the  network  for 
dissemination  of  state  school  finance 
policies  and  practices  that  has  existed  for 
many  years. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  report  in  this 
chapter  all  the  developers  and  dissemina- 
tors of  state  school  finance  policies  and 
practices,  it  was  decided  to  concentrate  on 
those  persons  who  through  surveys,  re- 
search, and  consulting  services  most  fre- 
quently affected  state  school  finance 
legislation  and  policies  and  those  who  have 
published  the  most  on  state  school  finance. 

State  School  Finance  Program  Developers. 
The  following  persons  have  had  more  di- 
rect influence  on  the  formulation  and  en- 
actment of  legislation  on  state  school 
finance  than  any  other  group:  Paul  R. 
Mort,  Alfred  D.  Simpson,  Fletcher  Harper 
Swift,  Edgar  L.  Morphct,  R.  L.  Johns, 
Francis  G.  Cornell,  Erick  L.  Lindman, 
William  P.  McLurc,  and  H.  Thomas 
James.  All  of  this  group,  except  Mort, 
Swift,  and  Cornell,  at  one  time  were  em- 
ployed in  a state  department  of  education. 
Simpson  was  employed  by  both  the  New 
York  and  Connecticut  Departments  of  Ed- 
ucation and  later  became  a professor  at 
Harvard  University.  Morphct  was  em- 
ployed by  both  the  Alabama  and  Florida 
State  Departments  of  Education  and  later 
became  a professor  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  Johns  was  em- 
ployed by  both  the  Alabama  and  Florida 
State  Departments  of  Education  and  later 
became  a professor  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  Lindman  was  employed  by  the 
Washington  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  became  a professor  first  at  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers  and  later  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Ange- 
les. McLurc  was  employed  at  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department  and  lat- 
er became  a professor  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  James  was  employed  by  the  Wis- 
consin State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  later  became  a professor  at 
Stanford  University. 

One  might  draw  the  conclusion  from 
this  recital  that  work  experience  in  a state 
department  of  education  is  good  training 
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for  a university  professor,  c me  might 
conclude  that  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion have  not  been  able  to  compete  finan- 
cially with  universities  for  the  services  of 
experts  in  school  finance.  Perhaps  both 
conclusions  are  accurate.  It  is  certain  that 
experience  in  a state  department  of  educa- 
tion is  useful  in  learning  something  about 
the  politics  of  education,  a knowledge  valu- 
able in  securing  the  enactment  of  state 
school  support  legislation.  Undoubtedly  the 
experiences  of  these  men  in  state  depart- 
ments stimulated  their  interest  in  state 
school  financing  and  gave  them  some 
know-how  in  getting  bills  enacted  into  law. 
Perhaps  more  work  experience  or  intern- 
ship experiences  should  be  provided  at 
state  departments  of  education  for  trainees 
in  educational  administration  than  are  now 
generally  available. 

The  political  activities  to  obtain  state 
school  support  of  only  two  of  these  men, 
Mort  and  Simpson,  have  been  well  de- 
scribed. Bailey  and  his  associates  (38)  pre- 
sented an  extremely  interesting  analysis  of 
their  activities,  in  cooperation  with  the 
state  educational  agencies  and  others,  to 
obtain  the  enactment  of  state  school  sup- 
port legislation  in  the  Northeastern  states. 
Bailey  and  his  associates  are  political  sci- 
entists, and  they  view  it  as  being  entirely 
appropriate  for  schoolmen  to  be  politically 
active  to  attain  educational  objectives. 
With  reference  to  Strayer,  Haig,  and  Mort, 
they  stated: 

The  authors,  by  their  writings,  by  con- 
sultancies to  public  officials  and  educa- 
tion commissions,  by  the  drafting . of 
legislative  proposals,  and  by  placing 
their  proteges  in  strategic  places  in  pro- 
fessional associations  and  state  agencies, 
enormously  influenced  the  couise  of  ed- 
ucational policy  throughout  the  North- 
east—and  beyond — in  the  forty-year 
period  now  ended  (39). 

The  same  thing  could  be  said  of  all  of 
the  developers  of  state  support  listed 
above.  They  have  all  been  academic 
“scribblers,"  they  have  all  been  consultants 
to  public  officials  and  education  commis- 
sions, they  have  all  drafted  legislative  pro- 


posals, and  they  have  all  trained  proteges 
for  strategic  positions. 

With  reference  to  Simpson,  Bailey 
and  his  associates  stated: 

The  principal  companion  figure  to  Mort 
was  Alfred  I.  Simpson  of  Harvard,  origi- 
nally a Mort  protege,  but  subsequently  a 
leader  in  bis  own  right.  Indeed,  one 
long-time  school  observer,  estimating  the 
work  of  the  academics,  remarked,  “You 
divide  New  England  states,  at  any  rate, 
into  Harvard  and  Columbia  territory” 
(40). 

Fletcher  Harper  Swift,  a professor  of 
educational  administration  first  at  die  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  later  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  made 
many  studies  of  state  support  and  was  a 
great  disseminator  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  He  wrote  a number  of  bulletins  on 
state  support  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, and  he  wrote  one  major  book, 
Federal  ai.d  State  Polit  ies  in  Public  School 
Finance  in  the  United  States,  which  did 
much  to  popularize  knowledge  in  this  area 
(41).  Swift  accepted  the  Strayer-Haig- 
Mort  model  of  state  support  as  the  best 
that  had  been  developed  up  to  that  time. 

Morphet  and  Johns  usually  have 
worked  as  a team  in  developing  state 
school  support  legislation.  Both  were  stu- 
dents of  Strayer  and  Mort,  and  both  ac- 
cepted the  basic  theories  of  state  support 
advanced  by  Strayer,  Haig,  and  Mort. 
However,  both  of  these  men  made  some 
significant  modifications  in  Mort's  technol- 
ogy of  calculating  educational  need  and  lo- 
cal taxpaying  ability.  Morphet  and  Johns, 
either  together  or  individually,  have  pro- 
vided consulting  help  for  developing  state 
school  support  legislation  in  more  than  half 
the  states  of  the  nation.  As  has  been  indi- 
cated, Mort  also  served  as  a consultant  in  a 
great  many  states  for  developing  state  sup- 
port programs.  But  some  important  differ- 
ences developed  between  these  two  men 
and  Mort,  largely  centered  around  the  is- 
sue of  state  control. 

Mort  abhorred  state  control,  for  he 
believed  it  imposed  central,  bureaucratic 
restrictions  on  local  initiative.  He  believed 
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that  educational  innovation  came  primarily 
from  local  initiative  and  that  state  controls 
usually  operated  to  prevent  desirable 
change.  Therefore,  Mort’s  technology  for 
calculating  educational  need  was  designed 
to  minimize  state  control  and  maximize  lo- 
cal control  over  educational  decision  mak- 
ing. As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  Mort 
developed  the  standardized  units,  the 
weighted  pupil  and  the  weighted  teacher, 
so  that  the  state  could  make  its  appropria- 
tion for  the  foundation  program  in  terms 
of  a uniform  amount  per  weighted  teacher 
or  per  weighted  pupil.  By  this  method,  he 
sought  to  avoid  as  much  state  control  as 
possible  and  also  to  eliminate  entirely  any 
reward  for  effort  on  the  part  of  the  local 
district. 

Morphet  was  director  of  administra- 
tion and  finance  in  the  Florida  State  De- 
partment of  Education  from  1936  to  1948, 
and  Johns  held  the  same  position  in  the 
Alabama  State  Department  of  Education 
from  1936  to  1946.  It  was  natural  that 
they  did  not  have  the  same  fear  of  state 
control  as  Mort,  for  they  were  exercising  it. 
Furthermore,  since  education  is  legally  a 
state  function,  they  saw  no  reason  why  a 
decision  made  at  the  local  level  should  be 
considered  more  democratic  than  a deci- 
sion made  at  the  state  level.  In  fact,  they 
considered  some  of  the  decisions  made  by 
local  boards  of  education,  such  as  deliber- 
ate discrimination  against  Negroes  in  the 
provision  of  educational  opportunities,  as 
definitely  harmful.  Therefore,  they  saw  no 
reason  why  the  state  should  not  use  its 
power  and  strategic  position  to  prevent  un- 
desirable local  educational  policies  as  well 
as  to  introduce  desirable  new  policies  and 
programs  by  means  of  incentive  elements 
incorporated  in  the  foundation  program 
plan  for  state  support.  These  departures 
from  Mort’s  original  design  for  state  sup- 
port were  originally  opposed  by  Mort,  as 
will  be  discussed  later. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the 
above  that  Morphet  and  Johns  advocated 
unwarranted  state  controls.  In  fact,  they 
advocated  the  abolishment  of  any  type  of 
state  control  which  prevented  a district 
from  moving  forward  in  developing  its  ed- 


ucational program.  They  saw  the  function 
of  state  control  as  stimulating  desirable  ed- 
ucational practices  and  eliminating  undesir- 
able practices.  They  considered  the  use  of 
average  practice  in  determining  educational 
need  in  state  distribution  formulas  as  a bad 
stale  control  because  it  perpetuates  the  sta- 
tus quo.  They  also  considered  any  element 
in  a state  formula  which  financially  re- 
warded local  inefficiency  as  a bad  control. 

Morphet  and  Johns  found  it  difficult 
to  explain  the  terms  weighted  pupil  or 
weighted  teacher  to  legislative  committees. 
Furthermore,  legislatures  in  the  Depression 
thirties  were  not  usually  willing  to  appro- 
priate a flat  amount  of  money  per  weighted 
pupil  or  per  weighted  teacher  without  de- 
tailed justification.  Therefore,  a type  of 
budget  system  for  measuring  educational 
need  in  the  minimum  foundation  program 
was  developed.  Morphet  took  the  lead  in 
developing  this  methodology.  Under  this 
plan,  the  total  school  budget  was  divided 
into  four  categories:  instruction,  transpor- 
tation, other  current  expenses,  and  capital 
outlay.  All  costs  except  transportation  were 
calculated  in  terms  of  classroom  units  or 
instructional  units.  These  units  were  cal- 
culated in  accordance  with  the  concepts 
developed  by  Mort,  but  it  was  easier  to  ex- 
plain to  the  legislature  a classroom  unit  or 
instruction  unit  than  a weighted  pupil.  An 
instruction  unit  could  readily  be  explained 
as  a teacher  in  a classroom  with  a group  of 
pupils  or  a person  rendering  instructional 
service,  such  as  a librarian,  counselor, 
principal,  assistant  principal,  supervisor,  et 
cetera. 

Morphet  and  Johns  considered  this 
system  of  calculating  educational  need  as  a 
budget  system  based  on  educational  serv- 
ices provided.  That  is,  if  a local  school  sys- 
tem provided  more  instructional  services 
than  those  included  in  the  mandated  min- 
imum foundation  program,  it  would  receive 
more  state  funds.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
Florida  foundation  program  adopted  in 
1947,  under  which  basic  instruction  units 
were  allocated  to  local  systems  according 
to  scales  similar  to  those  developed  by 
Mort,  based  on  the  size  of  the  school.  In 
addition  to  the  basic  units,  other  units  were 
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allotted  for  teachers  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, teachers  of  exceptional  pupils,  teach- 
ers of  adults,  supervisors,  and  certain  other 
administrative  and  special  instructional 
service  personnel,  provided  qualified  per- 
sonnel were  employed  and  the  appropriate 
services  supplied  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  No  increase  in  local  effort  was 
required  if  any  of  the  enumerated  services 
were  provided.  Therefore,  this  gave  a pow- 
erful incentive  to  offer  these  additional 
services  throughout  the  state  (42). 

In  addition,  under  the  Florida  law  of 
1947  a district  could  include  kindergartens 
in  its  foundation  program.  Moreover,  a dis- 
trict, or  a group  of  districts,  could  include 
junior  colleges  in  the  foundation  program 
if  an  additional  local  tax  effort  in  propor- 
tion to  ability  was  made  for  each  of  these 
additional  services. 

Some  of  these  provisions  of  the  Flori- 
da law  might  be  considered  as  “reward  for 
effort”  by  purists  in  state  support  theory. 
However,  Morphct  and  Johns,  who  drafted 
the  Florida  law,  considered  these  provi- 
sions as  incentives  for  local  initiative,  pro- 
vided by  the  state  and  available  to  all 
districts  establishing  different  kinds  of  edu- 
cational services,  regardless  of  local  tax- 
paying  ability. 

The  total  design  of  the  technology  de- 
veloped by  Morphct  and  Johns  for 
determining  the  cost  of  the  minimum  foun- 
dation involved — 

1.  Calculating  the  cost  of  instruction  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  allotted  in- 
struction units  by  the  appropriate 
amounts  provided  in  a salary  allotment 
scale. 

2.  Calculating  the  amounts  allotted  for 
transportation  by  a method  developed 
by  Johns  in  his  doctoral  study 

3.  Calculating  the  amount  allotted  for  oth- 
er current  expenses  by  multiplying  the 
instruction  units  by  a fiat  amount  per 
unit  determined  by  the  average  costs. 

4.  Calculating  the  amount  allotted  for  cap- 
ital outlay  and  debt  service  by  multiply- 
ing the  instruction  units  by  a flat 


amount  determined  by  the  average  de- 
preciation costs  of  the  school  plant. 

This  method  of  calculating  the  cost  of 
the  minimum  foundation  program  might  be 
termed  program  budgeting.  A more  sophis- 
ticated term  would  be  a program  planning 
budgeting  system  for  determining  the  cost 
of  the  foundation  program.  Variations  of 
this  method  of  calculating  the  cost  of  the 
foundation  program  are  now  being  used  in 
a great  many  states. 

One  other  modification  in  Mort’s  orig- 
inal design  to  determine  the  elements  to 
include  in  the  foundation  program  and  the 
unit  cost  of  the  program  was  made  by 
these  two  co-workers.  Mort  used  average 
practice  in  the  average  district.  Morphet 
and  Johns  did  their  original  work  in  foun- 
dation programs  in  the  late  thirties  and  the 
forties  in  the  Southern  states.  They  found 
'*  rage  practice  so  low  in  that  section  of 
the  nation  that  a defensible  minimum  pro- 
gram could  not  be  based  on  it.  Therefore, 
they  encouraged  the  establishment  of  state 
committees  to  study  educational  needs  and 
to  develop  realistic  foundation  programs 
based  on  educational  needs  rather  than  av- 
erage practice.  These  committees  included 
some  professional  educators,  but  the  mem- 
bership was  largely  comprised  of  leading 
lay  citizens.  Morphct  and  Johns  worked  as 
consultants  to  a number  of  these  state 
committees,  and  they  frequently  proved 
effective  in  developing  consensus  for  legis- 
lation implementing  improved  state  support 
programs  (43). 

Equalized  valuation  was  used  in  de- 
termining local  taxpaying  ability  in  states 
where  state  agencies  had  been  established 
to  determine  the  true  value  of  property  in 
local  taxpaying  units.  However,  a number 
of  states,  especially  in  the  South,  had  been 
reluctant  to  set  up  efficient  state  agencies 
for  determining  the  level  of  local  assessed 
valuations  of  property.  It  is  not  possible  to 
establish  an  equitable  minimum  foundation 
program  jointly  supported  by  state  and  lo- 
cal taxes  if  local  ability  is  calculated  simply 
by  multiplying  a fixed  number  of  mills 
times  the  assessed  valuation  of  a district  re- 
gardless of  the  percent  of  true  value  at 
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which  property  is  assessed.  Such  a plan 
would  simply  reward  a school  district  lor 
decreasing  its  assessments.  Some  plan  had 
to  be  devised  for  determining  the  relative 
taxpaying  ability  of  school  districts  regard- 
less of  the  level  at  which  property  was 
assessed  in  those  districts.  It  had  been  hy- 
pothesized for  some  time  that  economic 
factors  could  be  used  to  estimate  the  rela- 
tive equalized  valuation  of  school  districts. 
Cornell  developed  such  an  index  as  his 
doctoral  project  (44).  He  developed  this 
index  from  New  York  state  data,  no  o 
the  purpose  of  using  it  for  apportioning 
state  school  funds  but  rather  to  check  on 
the  validity  of  equalized  valuation  reported 
by  the  state  agency.  Cornell,  first  as  a re- 
search professor  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  later  as  head  of  an  educational 
consulting  firm,  has  provided  consulting 
service  to  a number  of  states  in  develop  g 

state  support  plans. 

Johns,  working  independently  of  Cor 

nell,  developed  the  first  economic  index  of 
taxpaying  ability  used  in  apportioning  state 
funds  (45).  It  was  adopted  by  the  Ala 
bama  Legislature  in  1938.  It  was  a rela- 
tively crude  index  and  the  technology  for 
developing  it  was  subsequently  g y 
improved  (46).  At  one  time,  as  many  as 
seven  states  were  using  an  economic  into 
to  estimate  equalized  valuation  Johns  rec 
ommended  that  an  economic  index  be  used 
only  when  equalized  valuations  were  not 
available.  He  accepted  Morts  position  tha 
the  only  taxpaying  ability  possessed  by 
most  school  districts  was  the  ability  to  pay 
Droperty  taxes.  The  economic  index  was 
not  devised  to  measure  theoretical  taxpay- 
ing ability,  but  rather  to  estimate  equalized 
valuations.  Therefore,  if  actual  equalized 
valuation  becomes  available  in  a state, 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  use  an  eco- 
nomic index  (47). 

Such  economic  factors  as  retail  sales, 
automobile  licenses,  personal  income,  num- 
ber of  gainfully  employed  workers,  valu 
of  agricultural  products,  and  similar  factors 
have  been  used  as  independent  variables 
and  entered  into  a regression  equation  with 
a dependent  variable  or  criterion  related  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  true  value  of 


property.  The  method  of  “least  squares  is 
employed  to  determine  the  relative  weights 
of  the  economic  factors  used  to  estimate 

the  true  value  of  property.  . 

Erick  Lindman  has  been  both  a devel- 
oper and  disseminator  of  state  support 
plans.  In  1945,  while  a member  ot  the  staff 
of  the  Washington  State  Department  o 
Public  Instruction,  he  developed  an  equa  - 
ized  variable  matching  formula  by  which 
percentage  reimbursements  of  program 
costs  varied  from  district  to  district,  based 
upon  local  taxable  resources  per  unit  ot 
load  The  formula  included  a constant 
which  could  be  changed  to  effect  varying 
degrees  of  “equalization.”  This  formula 
was  adopted  by  the  Washington  Legisla- 
ture for  making  grants  for  school  construc- 

tl0n  Lindman  has  questioned  the  validity 
of  the  assumption  contained  in  state  sup- 
port formulas  that  each  district  hau  the 
same  proportion  of  the  property  tax  base 
available  in  all  school  districts  to  finance 
schools  (48).  He  argued,  m general,  that 
municipal  districts  had  higher  nonschool 
local  government  costs  than  unincorporat- 
ed areas  and  that  municipalities  varied 
among  themselves  in  the  ratio  of  school 
costs  to  municipal  costs  Under  a gra 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Lind- 
man  developed  a “correction  factor  to  be 
used  in  state  school  formulas,  which  recog- 
nized other  burdens  (besides  schools)  upon 

local  property  taxpayers  (49). 

He  approached  this  problem  by  as 
suming  that  the  cost  of  municipu;  services 
was  proportional  to  total  population,  whil 
the  cost  of  public  schools  was  Pr<JPortlon^ 
to  public  school  enrollment.  Although  no 
state  has  yet  enacted  a law  incorporating 
Lindman’s  formula,  at  least  two  states 
Michigan  and  New  York — have  enacted 
laws  using  different  formulas  for  recogniz- 
ing the  inequities  pointed  out  by  Lmdman. 

Lindman,  while  serving  first  as  a 
nrofessor  of  educational  administration  at 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  and 
later  at  the  University  of  California  at  Lr 
Angeles,  has  been  a consultant  m a nun 
her  of  start  ’ for  developing  state  school 
support  legislation.  In  most  of  those  states, 
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he  used  adaptations  of  the  technology  de- 
veloped by  Morphet  and  Johns. 

William  P.  McLure,  a professor  of  ed- 
ucational administration,  has  been  both  a 
disseminator  and  developer  of  state  sup- 
port programs.  He  has  participated  in  and 
also  directed  a number  of  state  studies  in 
which  state  support  programs  were  devel- 
oped. He  has  largely  utilized  Mort’s  con- 
ceptual model  for  state  support,  but  he 
further  developed  that  model  by  analyzing 
the  relationship  of  sparsity  to  school 
costs  (50).  In  his  original  work,  McLure 
developed  a sparsity  correction  in  order  to 
adjust  measures  of  educational  need  for  the 
extra  costs  of  transportation  and  lower 
than  normal  pupil-staff  ratios.  In  later 
years,  he  developed  a density  correction  as 
a means  of  adjusting  the  extra  costs  of  de- 
viate characteristics  of  school  population  in 
the  large  cities  and  other  urban  areas. 

McLure,  like  Cubberley,  Morrison, 
and  many  others,  studied  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  inefficient  local  school  district  or- 
ganization on  the  equalization  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  the  difficulty  of 
developing  a sound  state  support  program 
in  a state  with  small,  inefficient  school  dis- 
tricts. 

H.  Thomas  James,  a professor  of  edu- 
cational administration  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, should  perhaps  be  classified  primarily 
as  a theorist  on  state  school  financing  rath- 
er than  as  a disseminator  and  developer, 
although  he  has  been  both.  James  has  not 
been  completely  satisfied  with  the  equaliza- 
tion model  of  state  support  developed  by 
Strayer,  Haig,  and  Mort.  His  doctoral  dis- 
sertation contained  the  following  statement: 

Any  observation  of  the  operational  as- 
pects of  school  support  programs  will  in- 
dicate that  no  foundation  program  is 
really  equalizing  either  educational  bur- 
dens or  benefits,  nor  could  be  made  to 
do  so  as  it  is  presently  defined  (51). 

James  has  been  greatly  concerned  with  the 
relationships  of  state  financing  to  local 
financing.  He  considered  a state  mandated 
local  property  tax  in  support  of  the  foun- 
dation program  as  actually  a state  tax.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  noted  that  unless  the 


state  mandated  a reasonable  minimum  of 
local  property  taxes,  many  local  districts 
would  reduce  local  taxes  upon  receiving  in- 
creases in  state  funds,  and  no  increase  in 
educational  opportunity  would  result. 

In  addition  to  equalizing  the  tax  sup- 
port for  and  the  education  services  provid- 
ed by  the  minimum  foundation  program, 
James  theorized  that  it  ;s  the  state’s  objec- 
tive— 

To  minimize  the  power  of  communities 
to  make  decisions  about  resource  alloca- 
tion to  education  which  would  reduce 
services  below  the  level  defined  by  the 
state  as  minimal,  and  to  maximize  the 
power  of  communities  with  high  values 
to  achieve  their  aspirations  (52). 

Cubberley  and  Morrison  considered  the 
granting  by  the  state  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  power  to  levy  local  school  tax- 
es an  unequal  grant  of  power  to  discharge 
a state  function.  In  James's  concep‘ual  de- 
sign for  state  support,  he  would  reduce  this 
inequality  in  the  grant  of  power  by  having 
the  state  assume  a much  larger  portion  of 
school  costs  financed  largely  by  income 
and  sales  taxes  (53).  He  has  also  recom- 
mended the  levying  of  state  taxes  only  on 
corporate,  commercial,  and  business  and 
industrial  property,  thereby  further  reduc- 
ing the  per  capita  differences  in  equalized 
valuation. 

LoRoy  J.  Peterson  and  his  associates 
developed  a state  support  model  which  in- 
corporated municipal  and  county  costs  as 
well  as  school  costs  for  a foundation  pro- 
gram of  governmental  services  (54).  This 
group  of  researchers  developed  an  innova- 
tive type  of  mathematical  model  for  state 
support  that  attempted  to  provide  for  all 
kinds  of  local  governmental  services  as 
well  as  education.  No  state  has  yet  adopted 
this  model,  but  it  may  have  implications 
for  future  state  policy.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  Peterson  and  John  Guy 
Fowlkes,  both  professors  of  educational 
administration  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, worked  with  officials  in  the  Wisconsin 
State  Department  of  Education  in  1949  to 
formulate  the  basic  features  of  the  present 
Wisconsin  state  support  plan.  The  plan 
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that  was  developed  followed  the  Updegraff 
model  more  closely  than  the  Straycr-Haig- 
Moit  model  because  it  was  a variable 
level  state  supoort  plan.  That  is,  the  state 
continued  to  support,  in  relation  to  the  rel- 
ative taxpaying  ability  of  local  school  units, 
programs  of  education  at  higher  levels  than 
the  minimum  required,  provided  the  local 
unit  increased  its  local  tax  effort  and  serv- 
ices proportionately. 

There  have  been  many  other 
disseminators  and  developeis  of  state  sup- 
port. Space  does  not  permit  the  discussion 
of  all  of  these  contributors.  Following,  how- 
ever, is  a list  of  persons,  not  yet  men- 
tioned, who  either  individually  or  with 
co-authors  have  written  important  books 
on  school  finance  which  dealt  in  part  with 
state  school  support:  Walter  Rcusser;  Ar- 
vid  J.  Burke;  Jesse  Burkhcad;  William  E. 
Rosenstengel;  Jefferson  E.  Eastwood;  Eu- 
gene S.  Lawler;  Stephen  J.  Knezevich;  W. 
Montfort  Barr;  John  E.  Corbally,  Jr.; 
Charles  E.  Benson;  A.  B.  Moehlman;  and 
John  K.  Norton. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS  ANI)  AGENCIES 
AND  STATE  SUPPORT 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  it  was 
stated  that  space  did  not  permit  a review  of 
the  activities  of  the  state  departments  of 
education,  the  state  education  associations, 
the  parent-teacher  associations,  and  the 
school  board  associations  of  the  50  states 
in  relation  to  school  support.  Not  only 
does  each  state  (especially  the  48  contig- 
uous states)  have  an  important  history,  but 
a significant  volume  could  be  written  on 
the  history  of  the  enactment  of  every  im- 
portant state  law  establishing  a program  of 
state  school  support.  For  example,  a book 
of  198  pages  was  written  on  the  processes 
involved  in  the  enactment  of  the  founda- 
tion program  law  of  Texas  in  1949  (55). 

Strangely  enough,  each  major  advance 
in  state  support  has  been  accomplished 
only  after  the  winning  of  a major  legisla- 
tive battle  by  the  forces  of  lay  and 
professional  people  working  together  for 


the  advancement  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities available  to  the  children  and  youth 
of  the  land.  It  seems  odd  indeed  that  bat- 
tles would  have  to  be  fought  to  win  an 
objective  so  obviously  in  the  interest  of 
both  the  individual  and  the  nation.  The 
second  chapter  in  Bailey’s  book,  Schoolmen 
and  Politics,  is  called  “Schoolmen  and 
Their  Friends.”  Someone  should  write  a 
book  on  "Schoolmen  and  Their  Enemies.” 
A history  of  major  battles  won  and  lost  in 
the  50  states  and  an  analysis  of  the  reasons 
for  success  and  failure  would  make  an  ex- 
citing and  perhaps  a useful  book.  But  this 
is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  chapter. 
Therefore,  we  turn  to  the  more  prosaic 
task  of  describing  briefly  the  activities  of 
three  of  the  more  important  national  orga- 
nizations and  agencies  which  have  been  in- 
volved in  promoting  state  support.  By  far, 
the  two  most  important  of  these  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  have  been  the  National 
Education  Association,  with  its  many  de- 
partments, commissions,  and  agencies,  and 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Of  less  im- 
portance, because  of  its  shorter  history  and 
limited  membership,  has  been  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers.  However, 
it  is  included  for  its  direct  connection  with 
the  official  state  leadership  for  public  edu- 
cation. These  three  organizations  are  dis- 
cussed because  they  all  have  served  im- 
portant roles  in  implementing  the  concepts 
produced  by  the  theorists  and  developers 
discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

The  National  Education  Association 

The  National  Education  Association  has 
long  supported  state  financial  support  for 
the  public  schools.  But  the  publisned  litera- 
ture available  from  the  National  Education 
Association  does  not  indicate  an  aggressive 
poliev  in  promoting  state  financial  support 
for  the  public  schools  until  the  beginning 
of  the  Depression  thirties.  Since  that  time, 
the  Association  has  continuously  and  ag- 
gressively promoted  state  support  con- 
sistent with  the  concepts  of  the  Stray- 
er-Haig-Mort  model.  Historically,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  also  has  sup- 
ported federal  aid  for  education  generally 
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along  the  lines  of  this  same  model.  So  vo- 
luminous and  numerous  have  been  the 
published  reports  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  on  school  finance — which 
frequently  include  state  support — that  no 
attempt  is  made  to  review  those  studies. 
Only  a few  of  the  historically  more  impor- 
tant activities  of  the  Association  will  be 
discussed. 


The  National  Conference  on  School  Fi~ 
nance.  In  1937,  a national  conference  on 
the  financing  of  education  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
the  Emergency  in  Education  established  by 
the  National  Education  Association  and 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  (56). 
The  Commission,  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  John  K.  Norton,  a professor  of  ed- 
ucational administration  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  produced 
the  first  comprehensive  statement  of  public 
school  fiscal  policy  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  The  Com- 
mission presented  the  essentials  of  a mod- 
ern school  finance  program.  At  the  time 
the  Commission  was  making  its  studies,  lo- 
cal school  financing,  which  comprised 
more  than  80  percent  of  school  support, 
had  broken  down  in  thousands  of  senool 
districts  throughout  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  Commission  gave  major  em- 
phasis to  state  support  and  recommended 
that  a larger  part  of  school  support  be 
transferred  from  local  to  state  govern- 
ments (57)  and  that  a comprehensive 
plan  of  state  support  be  developed  in  each 
state.  The  plan  recommended  was,  in 
general,  similar  to  the  Strayer-Haig-Mort 
model.  The  Commission  ..Iso  reconmend- 
ed  increased  federal  support  for  education. 

Table  2 shows  that  state  supoort  in- 
creased from  17.3  percent  of  the  total  in 
1930  to  39.8  in  1950.  State  support  in  re- 
lation to  total  school  revenue  was  increased 
more  in  this  20-year  period  than  in  any 
other  period.  This  was  due  in  part  to  less 
public  resistance  to  the  increase  of  state 
taxes  than  to  increases  in  local  property 
taxes  in  the  Depression  thirties  and  the 
years  immediately  following  World  War  JL 


Committee  on  Tax  Education  and  School 
Finance.  This  important  committee  was  es- 
tablished in  1938;  its  name  was  changed  to 
the  Committee  on  Educational  Finance  in 
1960.  For  many  years  this  continuing  com- 
mittee has  been  the  principal  arm  of  the 
National  Education  Association  for  pro- 
moting state  and  local  school  financing, 
and  it  has  consistently  involved  representa- 
tives of  state  departments  of  education  and 
state,  education  associations  and  also  uni- 
versity professors  in  its  studies  and  confer- 
ences. Thus,  the  Committee  has  served  an 
important  function  of  developing  national 
consensus  on  school  finance  policies,  espe- 
cially state  school  finance  policies,  as  will 
be  pointed  out.  The  Foreword  to  School 
Finance  Goals,  published  in  1 946,  contains 
the  following  statement: 

United  action,  in  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
fession and  of  education,  has  long  been 
the  purpose  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  many  affiliated  organi- 
zations of  professional  educators.  Evi- 
dence of  the  profession’s  desire  to  make 
important  progress  in  financing  educa- 
tion is  contained  in  the  present  report. 
The  NEA  Committee  on  Tax  Educa- 
tion and  School  Finance,  having  a total 
membership  of  over  600  representatives 
from  many  of  the  state  and  local  asso- 
ciations of  educators,  planned  this  sur- 
vey of  school  finance  recommendations 
in  cooperation  with  the  NEA  Research 
Division  (58). 

The  report  contained  a scale  by  which 
a state  could  be  rated  on  77  school  finance 
goals,  including  general,  state,  local,  and 
federal  school  finance  goals.  According  to 
the  scale,  only  17  percent  of  the  desirable 
school  finance  goals  had  been  completely 
achieved  in  1946  by  the  typical  state. 

In  1949,  the  Committee  produced  a 
publication  entitled  Guides  to  the  Develop- 
ment of  State  School  Finance  Programs 
(59).  A statement  was  made  in  the  Pre- 
face of  this  publication  that  the  Committee 
had  conducted  a workshop  on  school  fi- 
nance attended  by  400  people  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1948  at  the  Cleveland  Convention 
wf  the  Representative  Assembly  of  the 
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National  Education  Association.  It  was 
stated  further  that  growing  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  a conviction  that — 

The  Committee  should  call  a conference 
of  leaders  in  the  field  of  school  finance 
for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  issues  on 
some  of  the  technical  approaches  to  the 
state  financing  of  public  schools  (60). 

The  conference,  held  in  Summer  1949,  had 
the  following  participants:  Arvid  J.  I *irke, 
Leslie  L.  Chisholm,  R.  L.  Johns,  Eugene 
S.  Lawler,  William  P.  McLure,  Edgar  L. 
Morphet,  Paul  R.  Mort,  Alfred  D.  Simp- 
son, Francis  G.  Cornell,  Arnold  E.  Joyal, 
Frank  W.  Hubbard,  and  Clayton  D.  Hut- 
chins. 

It  soon  developed  that  the  only  issues 
before  the  conference  were  some  technical 
changes  that  had  been  made  by  Morphet 
and  Johns  in  the  original  Straycr-Haig- 
Mort  model.  Morphet  and  Johns,  in  their 
consulting  work  and  writing,  had  been  rec- 
ommending— 

1.  That  practically  all  districts  participate 
in  state  financial  support  instead  of  pro- 
viding no  state  support  for  the  richest 
district  or  districts. 

2.  That  the  level  of  the  foundation  pro- 
gram be  determined  by  the  educational 
program  needed  and  the  extent  of  con- 
sensus that  could  be  developed  instead 
of  average  practice. 

3.  That  the  educational  need  for  the  foun- 
dation program  be  computed  in  terms 
of  educational  services  provided  in  or- 
der to  provide  state  incentives  for  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  the  edu- 
cational program  instead  of  in  terms  of 
a flat  amount  per  weighted  pupil  or  per 
weighted  classroom  unit. 

Mort  readily  agreed  to  advocating 
Morphet  and  Johns’s  first  two  policies,  al- 
though some  of  his  more  orthodox  follow- 
ers were  reluctant  to  do  so.  Mort,  in  fact, 
pointed  out  that  he  had  already  accepted 
those  policies  in  his  recent  work.  The  only 
real  issue  was  the  third  one.  Mort  prized 
local  initiative  very  highly,  and  he  inter- 
preted any  type  of  state  “programing”  or 
“earmarking”  for  educational  services 


within  the  foundation  program  as  undesir- 
able state  control,  for  it  would  interfere 
with  local  initiative. 

Morphet  and  Johns,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  believe  that  state  legislatures 
would  give  large  increases  in  state  funds  to 
local  schools  unless  they  received  some  as- 
surance concerning  the  improvement  or  ex- 
tension of  the  educational  services 
provided.  They  further  believed  that  state 
financial  incentives  were  needed  to  speed 
educational  improvement  and  innovation. 
Consensus  could  not  be  reached  on  this 
last  issue,  but  the  majority  of  the  group 
supported  Mort’s  point  of  view.  The  Com- 
mittee revised  the  “Guides”  (61)  in  1958, 
even  though  the  revision  followed  the  main 
concepts  presented  in  the  1949  Guides 
with  minor  exceptions.  The  Committee  still 
supported  the  Mort  point  of  view  in  oppos- 
ing the  use  of  program  budgeting  for  edu- 
cational services  in  the  foundation 
program.  But  the  technology  advocated  by 
Morphet  and  Johns  was  gaining  in  popu- 
larity. The  1958  Guides  contained  the  fol- 
lowing rather  plaintive  statement: 

In  the  movement  for  more  adequate 
school  aid,  there  has  been  a tendency  to 
substitute  central  authority  for  local 
direction.  An  increasing  number  of 
states  have  tended  to  develop  what 
amounts  to  a package  of  special  aids 
into  a foundation  program.  The  effect  of 
such  packages  is  the  same  as  if  these 
were  separate  special  aids.  Generally 
speaking,  states  should  guard  against  or 
reverse  this  trend.  The  extension  of  state 
aid  should  nourish  and  strengthen  the 
initiative  of  people  in  local  school 
systems  (62). 

Beginning  in  1958,  under  the  aggres- 
sive leadership  of  Arvid  J.  Burke,  the 
Committee  was  able  to  obtain  a large  in- 
crease in  financial  support  from  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  This  enabled 
the  Committee  to  hold  annual  conferences 
and  to  publish  each  year  an  important 
monograph  on  school  finance.  These  con- 
ferences were  attended  annually  by  repre  * 
sentatives  of  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion, state  education  associations,  the 
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National  Education  Association,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  university  professors, 
and  other  educational  leaders.  The  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  through  its 
Committee  on  Educational  Finance  and 
other  means,  has  furnished  valuable  serv- 
ices for  promoting  the  total  area  of  school 
financing,  including  state,  school  financing. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  sometimes 
thought  of  as  being  primarily  concerned 
with  federal  aid  to  education.  That  may  be 
true  at  the  present  time,  but  it  has  been  far 
from  true  in  the  past.  The  Office  has  pro- 
moted the  development  of  state  and  local 
school  financing  since  before  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  Most  of  this  promotion  has 
been  in  the  form  of  research,  collection, 
and  distribution  of  school  statistics,  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  those  actually  engaged  in 
the  development  of  state  support  programs. 
The  Office  has  published  hundreds  of  valu- 
able monographs  of  this  kind.  It  is  not 
possible  to  do  justice  to  the  historical  value 
of  those  publications  in  this  chapter.  It  can 
be  said,  however,  that  the  Office  has  not 
developed  any  new  theories  or  concepts  of 
state  school  finance.  The  Office  has  seen  its 
function  rather  as  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  state  school  finance  in  accordance 
with  the  concepts  developed  by  the  leading 
theorists  in  the  universities.  A perusal  of 
the  publications  of  the  Office  shows  that 
since  1930,  in  general,  it  has  supported  the 
Strayer-Haig-Mort  conceptual  design.  This 
is  not  surprising,  is  many  of  the  leaders  of 
school  finance  in  the  Office  have  been  stu- 
dents of  Strayer  and  Mort  or  students  of 
their  students. 

Following  are  some  examples  of  the 
dissemination  activities  of  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation with  rej  2ct  to  state  financing.  In 
1928,  the  Office  (at  that  time  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education)  published  an  im- 
portant bulletin  written  by  Fletcher  Harper 
Swift  and  Bruce  Lewis  Zimmerman  entitled 
State  School  Taxes  and  School  Funds  and 
Their  Apportionment . In  1929-30,  as  a 
part  of  National  Survey  of  School 
Finance  (63),  assisted  by  grants  provided 


by  the  American  Council  on  Education 
and  the  General  Education  Board,  the 
Office  published  profiles  of  the  financial 
support  provided  for  the  public  schools  in 
33  states.  The  technique  used  in  develop- 
ing these  profiles  made  it  possible  not  only 
to  compare  the  level  of  financing  provided 
in  each  state  per  unit  of  educational  need, 
but  also  to  appraise  the  extent  of  equaliza- 
tion of  educational  opportunity  among  the 
several  districts  of  a state.  The  Office  has 
continued  to  publish  these  valuable  profiles 
by  decennial  periods  since  1930.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Office  publishes  and  revises  regu- 
larly a scries  of  leaflets  on  the  public 
school  finance  programs  of  each  of  the  50 
states.  These  activities  do  not  seem  spec- 
tacular, but  they  have  all  served  as  valua- 
ble “grist  for  the  mill.” 

Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 

The  chief  state  school  officer  in  each  state 
has  been  in  the  middle  of  every  battle  for 
state  financial  support.  He  is  the  official 
head  of  education  in  each  state,  and  natu- 
rally the  legislature  looks  to  him  for 
leadership.  However,  the  man  who  advo- 
cates new  or  additional  taxes  usually  finds 
himself  in  an  unpopular  role.  He  is  also  in 
a vulnerable  position  if  he  has  obtained  his 
office  by  appointment  of  the  governor  or 
by  popular  vote.  Despite  these  difficulties 
and  dangers,  most  of  the  chief  state  school 
officers  since  1900,  and  even  before,  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  battles  for 
state  support.  An  interesting  history  of 
state  support  could  be  developed  in  each 
state  around  the  biographies  of  chief  state 
school  officers.  Another  interesting  history 
of  the  development  of  state  support  could 
be  written  with  the  governors  who  have 
been  favorable  to  education  as  the  actors 
in  the  center  of  the  stage.  It  is  an  axiom 
with  chief  state  school  officers  that  “if  you 
have  the  governor  with  you,  the  battle  is 
half  won;  if  he  is  against  you,  it  is  half 
lost.”  Since  space  docs  not  permit  a discus- 
sion of  the  roles  played  by  the  numerous 
courageous  state  officials  in  advancing  state 
support,  we  will  have  to  be  content  in  this 
chapter  to  discuss  only  briefly  some  of  the 
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activities  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers. 

The  Council  has  a brief  history,  since 
it  was  organized  only  in  1928.  However, 
since  1948,  under  the  able  leadership  of  its 
executive  secretary,  Edgar  Fuller,  a former 
commissioner  of  education  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Council  has  followed  an 
aggressive  and  statesmanlike  policy  in 
support  of  state  school  finance.  Some  ex- 
cerpts from  the  resolutions  and  policy 
statements  adopted  by  the  Council  will  be 
discussed  briefly  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

In  1949,  the  Council  stated  its  basic 
position  with  respect  to  school  financing  as 
follows: 

Taxes  for  the  support  of  education 
should  be  levied  and  collected  by  the 
units  of  local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments which  can  perform  this  function 
most  effectively  and  equitably.  Wealth 
should  be  taxed  where  it  exists  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  provide  every  child  an 
opportunity  for  at  least  an  elementary 
and  secondary  education  of  high  quality 
wherever  he  may  live. 

A comprehensive,  stable,  equitable  and 
fiscally  adequate  system  of  state  taxation 
is  essential  to  provide  for  all  state  needs, 
including  the  funds  required  for  educa- 
tion. 

Within  limitations  fixed  only  by  state 
law,  the  local  administrative  unit  should 
be  free  to  set  tax  levies  in  excess  of  the 
required  local  contribution  to  the  state 
foundation  program  in  order  to  improve 
and  extend  its  system  of  education  (64). 

One  can  search  the  literature . on 
school  finance  available  in  1949  and  fail  to 
find  a more  succinct  statement  on  school 
finance  policy.  The  Council  also  in  1949 
recommended  the  adoption  by  the  states  of 
state  support  programs  which  in  general 
followed  the  Strayer-Haig-Mort  conceptual 
design. 

In  1959,  the  Council  defined  more 
fully  the  responsibilities  of  the  state  depart- 
ments of  education  for  planning  the  pro- 
gram of  financial  support  of  the  public 


schools.  Following  are  some  selected  ex- 
cerpts from  these  recommendations: 

The  state  department  of  education 
should  develop  and  recommend  a basic 
education  program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people.  Such  a program  should  be 
concerned  with  all  essential  school  serv- 
ices and  should  be  formulated  in  coop- 
eration with  citizen  and  professional 
groups  and  representatives  of  local  ad- 
ministrative units. 

When  the  program  has  been  defined,  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education  to  determine  its  cost. 

In  translating  the  program  into  financial 
requirements,  every  phase  as  represent- 
ed by  major  budget  classifications 
should  be  considered.  The  degree  of 
equity  achieved  in  the  distribution  of 
funds  is  an  index  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  formula  used.  It  is  essential  that  ac- 
curate data  be  utilize1. 

Ability  'o  finance  the  educational  pro- 
gram depends  to  a large  extent  on  a 
suitable  tax  structure.  Careful  analysis 
to  determine  its  strengths  and  weakness- 
es, desirable  changes,  and  possible  new 
sources  of  revenue  should  be  made. 

. Equalization  of  educational  opportunity 
is  accepted  in  principle.  Allocation  for- 
mulas  should  include  recognition  of  the 
cost  of  the  basic  program,  financial  abil- 
ity of  local  units,  reasonable  local  effort, 
local  tax  leeway  for  enrichment  of  the 
program,  and  the  financial  ability  of  the 
state  to  support  education. 

I.  The  preparation  of  the  budget  is  a fun- 
damental process  and  one  that  should 
be  executed  with  care  in  accordance 
with  laws  and  regulations.  The  budget 
must  be  adequate  for  anticipated  needs 
and  be  defensible  in  terms  of  widely  ac- 
cepted objectives.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  state  department  of  education  to 
present  and  explain  the  budget  to  the 
legislature. 

6 The  state  department  of-  education  has 
* the  responsibility  for  developing  a pro- 
gram of  state-level  services  in  keeping 
with  the  needs  of  local  administrative 
units,  in  compliance  with  the  law  and 
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the  regulations  of  the  state  board  of  ed- 
ucation. The  department  has  the  further 
responsibility  of  preparing  a budget  for 
the  state  department  of  education  ade- 
quate to  provide  these  services  separate 
from  the  budget  for  state  funds  to  be 
distributed  to  local  administrative  units. 

7.  Educational  needs  and  objectives  are 
constantly  changing.  The  state  depart- 
ment of  education  should  define  educa- 
tional needs  and  plan  for  financing 
them.  This  entails  projections  of  finan- 
cial requirements,  economic  Tends,  and 
population  growth  (65). 


SOME  HISTORICAL  PROBLEMS 
AND  ISSUES  IN  STATE 
SCHOOL  FINANCE 

Many  of  the  basic  problems  and  issues  of 
state  school  finance  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  problems  and  issues  of  federal 
and  local  public  school  financing.  What 
should  public  education  cost?  What  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  should 
be  allocated  to  the  public  schools?  These 
questions  can  never  be  finally  answered 
because  conditions  are  continually  chang- 
ing and,  therefore,  the  answers  are  con- 
tinually changing.  It  is  true  that  less  than 
2 percent  of  the  gross  national  product  was 
allocated  to  the  public  schools  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  and  approximately 
3.5  percent  in  1965.  But  no  governmental 
authority  at  the  federal,  state,  or  local 
level  ever  made  any  conscious  decision 
concerning  what  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  should  be  allocated  to 
the  operation  of  public  schools.  The  3.5 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  allo- 
cated to  the  public  schools  in  1965  was 
purely  the  summation  of  the  results  of 
thousands  of  battles  for  revenue  fought  in 
the  25,000  local  school  districts  of  the 
United  States,  hundreds  of  battles  in  the  50 
statT  legislatures,  and  dozens  of  battles  in 
Congress.  The  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  that  has  been  allocated  to  public 
educal  on  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury has  borne  only  an  accidental  relation- 
ship to  school  needs. 


Perhaps  this  unplanned  method  of  al- 
locating the  gross  national  product  to  dif- 
ferent sectors  of  the  economy  is  the  natural 
condition  in  a mixed  private  cnteipnse- 
government  economy  such  as  we  have  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  private  sectors  of 
our  economy,  the  gross  national  product 
is  allocated  in  the  marketplace;  in  the 
government  sector,  it  is  allocated  through 
political  processes.  But  as  Galbraith  has 
pointed  out,  the  government  sector  of  our 
economy-other  than  that  part  allocated 
to  defense  and  war— is  in  a poor  compe- 
titive position  because  the  advertising  and 
other  promotional  devices  utilized  by  the 
private  sector  arc  largely  denied  to  the 
public  sector,  including  education  (66). 

Political,  Economic,  and  Historical 
Influences  Affecting  State  Aid 
from  1900  to  1965 

Political  and  economic  factors  and  histori- 
cal events,  such  as  wars,  depressions,  and 
threats  to  national  security,  all  have  had 
some  effect  on  the  development  of  state 
aid.  These  same  factors  also  have  had 
some  effect  on  federal  aid,  which  actually 
is  easier  to  trace.  But  that  is  not  the  task 
of  this  chapter.  Let  us  examine  briefly, 
then,  some  of  the  effects  of  these  factors 
and  events  on  state  aid. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
Cubberley  noted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  eentury  that  the  industrialization 
of  the  nation  had  created  great  inequalities 
in  wealth  among  school  districts.  This  same 
fact  was  noted  by  every  researcher  on  state 
aid,  and  it  was  u>ed  as  a powerful  argu- 
ment foi  state  aid.  Advocates  of  state  aid 
have  continuously  appealed  throughout  this 
century  for  the  extension  of  state  aid  pro- 
grams in  order  to  equalize  educational 
opf or t unity.  Why  lias  it  talcn  so  long  to 
develop  adequate  state  aid  programs 
throughout  the  nation?  Why  did  many 
states  still  have  inadequate  state  aid  pro- 
grams as  late  as  1965?  ‘I  he  causes  of  the 
successes  and  failures  in  the  development 
of  state  aid  programs  no  doubt  have  varied 
greatly  from  state  to  state,  for  they  vary 
greatly  in  their  political  liberalism  versus 
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their  political  conservatism.  The  political 
liberal  considers  it  the  responsibility  of 
central  government  to  equalize  educational 
opportunity  by  means  of  adequate  pro- 
grams of  state  or  federal  aid.  Tb°,  political 
conservative  fears  the  control  of  central 
governments  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
ideal  of  equalization  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity in  order  to  preserve  “home  rule”  in 
government.  He  considers  it  socialist  doc- 
trine to  advocate  the  taxing  of  wealth  in 
rich  school  districts  or  rich  states  in  order 
to  equalize  educational  opportunities 
among  school  districts  and  among  states. 

The  conservative  point  of  view  with 
respect  to  state  aid  prevailed  in  most  states 
throughout  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Liberal  arguments,  such 
as  those  voiced  by  Cubberley,  fell  largely 
on  deaf  ears.  However,  this  attitude  began 
to  change  after  World  War  I,  a war  we 
fought  “to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy.” We  may  have  failed  to  make  the 
world  sa:e  for  democracy,  but  the  war  un- 
doubtedly caused  us  to  want  more  democ- 
racy in  education  in  the  United  States. 
Young  men  from  all  over  the  United  States 
were  brought  together  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  great  differences  were  noted  in 
the  education  of  men  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  nation.  A national  demand  de- 
veloped to  make  the  opportunity  for  a high 
school  education  universal.  The  demand 
for  the  extension  of  opportunities  for  high 
school  education  in  the  years  immediately 
following  World  War  I served  as  a great 
stimulus  to  the  development  of  state  aid. 

World  War  I also  accelerated  the  rate 
of  change  of  the  United  States  from  an 
agrarian  to  an  industrial  society.  A popular 
song  of  World  War  I prophesied  that 
change  in  these  words:  “How  ’ya  gonna 
keep  ’em  down  on  the  farm  after  they’ve 
seen  Paree?”  It  was  much  more  than 
seeing  “Paree”  or  Broadway  that  was 
changing  the  thinking  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. The  war  started  the  breaking  up  of 
the  parochialism  and  the  isolation  of  rural 
America.  The  automobile  industry,  led  by 
the  Model  T,  further  promoted  the  mobil- 
ity of  the  population.  An  industrialized, 
mobile  population  needed  much  more  edu- 


cation than  an  isolated  rural  population. 
This  fact  had  long  been  known  to  the  edu- 
cational leadership  of  the  states.  It  began 
to  be  recognized  by  the  state  political  lead- 
ership in  the  decade  following  World  War 
I.  State  aid  for  the  public  schools  more 
than  doubled  between  1920  and  1930. 
However,  as  shown  in  Table  2,  the  percent 
of  total  school  revenue  derived  from  state 
sources  increased  only  slightly  during  this 
period  because  of  large  increases  in  local 
school  revenue. 

The  Great  Depression  had  a profound 
effect  on  school  financing.  In  1930,  about 
82  percent  of  school  revenue  came  from 
local  sources,  and  practically  all  local 
school  revenue  vas  derived  from  property 
taxes.  During  the  Depression,  property 
taxes  became  increasingly  onerous  as 
thousands  of  people  lost  their  homes, 
farms,  md  businesses.  The  injustice  of 
being  required  to  pay  property  taxes  when 
the  taxpayer  had  no  income  became  a 
political  issue  in  many  states.  The  oppo- 
sition to  property  taxes  during  this  period 
provided  an  opportunity  for  the  advocates 
of  state  aid  to  advance  their  programs. 
Table  2 shows  that  the  school  revenue  de- 
rived from  state  sources  increased  from 
17.3  percent  in  1930  to  29.2  percent  in 
1940,  the  greatest  increase  in  any  decade 
between  1900  and  1965. 

World  War  II  also  had  an  important 
effect  on  school  financing,  for  it  accelerated 
the  development  of  national  technology 
even  more  than  World  War  I.  It  became 
apparent  to  all  informed  observers  during 
and  immediately  after  World  War  II  that 
an  education  was  a necessity  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  individual  but  also  for 
the  welfare  of  society.  The  demands  for  an 
improved  quality  of  education  became  in- 
sistent throughout  the  nation.  Furthermore, 
inflation  was  causing  a rapid  increase  in 
prices  that  far  exceeded  any  increase  in  the 
property  tax  income  of  the  schools.  The 
problem  was  further  complicated  by  a 
“baby  boom”  starting  in  1946  and  continu- 
ing throughout  the  1950’s. 

Studies  were  conducted  in  many 
states  in  order  to  deal  with  this  situation. 
There  was  a great  demand  to  find  sources 
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of  revenue  for  the  public  schools  that 
would  correspond  more  closely  with  price 
changes  and  school  enrollment  than  prop- 
erty taxes.  Furthermore,  the  ownership  of 
property  was  becoming  less  related  to  the 
sources  of  the  income  of  the  people.  For 
example,  58  percent  of  the  national  income 
was  derived  from  compensation  of  employ- 
ees in  1929,  but  this  had  increased  to  71 
percent  in  1957.  Actually,  by  1957  only 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  national 
income  was  derived  directly  from  proper- 
ty. There  was  a growing  demand  to  find 
tax  sources  more  directly  related  to  the  in- 
come of  the  people.  State-administered  tax- 
es met  these  demands.  Therefore,  the  ad- 
vocates of  state  aid  again  had  an 
opportunity  to  advance  it,  and  they  took 
advantage  of  that  opportunity.  State  aid 
more  than  tripled  between  1940  and  1950, 
and  it  increased  from  29.2  percent  of  total 
revenue  to  39.8  percent. 

It  soon  became  apparent  after  1950 
that  the  nation  was  not  to  enjoy  peace.  The 
Cold  War  with  the  Communist  bloc  was  al- 
ready under  way,  and  we  were  soon  to  find 
ourselves  in  a “hot”  war  in  Korea.  The 
productive  potential  of  the  nation  was  so 
great  that  prosperity  continued  while  prices 
continued  to  rise.  The  consumer  price  in- 
dex in  terms  of  1957-59  dollars  increased 
from  83.8  in  1950  to  103.1  in  1960  and 
109.9  in  1965.  School  enrollment  increas- 
ed from  25,700,000  in  1950  to  37,600.000 
in  1960  and  more  than  42,000,000  in 
1965.  This  twin  pressure  of  increases  in 
prices  and  increases  in  enrollment  caused 
significant  increases  in  school  revenue  from 
both  state  and  local  sources.  Although  the 
percent  of  total  revenue  derived  from  state 
sources  did  not  increase  between  1950  and 
1965,  the  amount  of  state  revenue  was 
considerably  more  than  quadrupled. 

Another  historical  event  that  had 
some  impact  on  state  school  financing  was 
the  launching  of  the  first  earth  satellite  in 
1957  by  the  Russians,  an  event  which 
jarred  the  people  of  the  United  States  out 
of  their  complacence  concerning  our  edu- 
cational system.  We  had  taken  our  sup- 
posed superiority  in  science  and  technology 
for  granted.  The  success  of  Russia  was  a 


powerful  stimulus  for  us  to  improve  our 
schools  in  order  to  provide  for  the  national 
defense.  This  event  no  doubt  affected  fed- 
eral educational  policy  far  more  than  state 
fiscal  policy  for  schools.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment increased  its  contribution  to  pub- 
lic school  revenue  from  4 percent  of  the  to- 
tal in  1957  to  about  8 percent  of  the  total 
in  1965.  Nevertheless,  state  aid  comprised 
as  high  a percent  of  total  revenue  in  1965 
as  in  1957.  Therefore,  the  technological 
advances  of  the  Communist  nations  seem 
to  have  had  a stimulating  effect  on  state 
aid  as  well  as  federal  aid. 

However,  the  influence  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  on  American  education  has 
not  been  entirely  positive.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  the  arguments  for 
the  advancement  of  education  were  based 
primarily  on  the  assumption  of  the  right  of 
each  child  to  educational  opportunities 
equal  to  those  provided  other  children.  The 
state  existed  to  serve  the  individual  rather 
than  the  individual  existing  in  order  to 
serve  the  state.  In  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury, we  boasted  that  this  was  one  of  the 
primary  differences  between  a democracy 
and  an  authoritarian  form  of  government. 
Between  the  years  1957  and  1965,  great 
emphasis  was  given,  especially  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  to  educating  the  child  for 
“national  defense.”  There  seems  to  be  a 
growing  emphasis  on  educating  the  child  to 
serve  the  state  rather  than  educating  him 
because  it  is  his  birthright  as  an  American 
citizen  to  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
his  total  potential.  Perhaps  the  states  can 
serve  the  desirable  function  of  restoring  a 
proper  balance  between  educating  the  indi- 
vidual to  serve  the  state  and  educating  the 
individual  to  develop  all  of  his  potential. 

In  concluding  this  section  on  political 
and  economic  factors  and  historical  events 
affecting  state  aid  between  1900  and  1965, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  involvement 
of  the  United  States  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  increase  in  international  tension  and 
this  new  war  started  an  escalation  in  feder- 
al expenditures  for  national  defense  in 
1965  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living.  This  situation,  coupled 
with  the  continuation  of  high  federal  taxes 
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for  national  defense  and  domestic  pro- 
grams supported  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, increased  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
additional  state  revenue  for  schools  at  the 
close  of  this  period. 

Percentage  of  School  Revenue  To  Be 
Provided  from  State  Sources 

The  percent  of  school  revenue  provided 
from  state  sources  bears  but  little  rational 
relationship  to  the  sources  of  income  of  the 
people  or  to  equity  in  taxation.  The  data 
presented  in  Table  2 of  this  chapter  show 
that  the  percent  of  revenue  provided  from 
state  sources  ranged  from  5.2  percent  in 
one  state  to  77.3  percent  in  another  state 
in  1965.  All  taxes  are  paid  from  income — 
past,  present,  or  future.  Therefore,  the  tax- 
ing system  supporting  a major  government 
function  such  as  public  education  should 
bear  some  rational  relationship  to  the  in- 
come of  the  people.  As  late  as  1965,  ap- 
proximately 52  percent  of  school  revenue 
was  provided  from  local  property  taxes  de- 
spite the  fact  that  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  national  income  was  derived  directly 
from  property  (67).  Property  has  been  de- 
clining as  a source  of  national  income.  By 
1965,  more  than  90  percent  of  the  national 
income  was  derived  from  salaries  and 
wages  of  employees,  corporate  profits, 
profits  from  unincorporated  business,  and 
professional  income.  All  of  these  sources 
of  income  can  be  taxed  more  readily  and 
equitably  by  income  and  sales  taxes  than 
by  property  taxes. 

Whether  the  federal  government  or 
the  state  governments  will  take  the  lead  in 
the  future  in  increasing  the  use  of  nonpro- 
perty taxes  for  school  support  is  unclear  at 
this  writing.  The  historical  policy  of  school 
people  has  been  to  get  money  where  it  was 
the  easiest  to  obtain.  In  the  first  part  of 
this  century,  most  increases  in  school  reve- 
nue were  obtained  from  local  sources.  Dur- 
ing the  Depression,  state  revenue  was 
easier  to  obtain  and  that  was  the  point  of 
attack.  During  the  late  fifties  and  early  six- 
ties, the  federal  government  finally  yielded 
to  pressures  to  provide  federal  aid  for  the 
public  schools. 


Inequalities  Among  School  Districts  in 
Wealth  and  Educational  Opportunity 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Cubberley 
noted  wide  variation  among  school  districts 
in  wealth  and  educational  opportunity.  Nu- 
merous financial  studies  have  shown  that 
the  most  important  single  factor  affecting 
variations  in  educational  expenditures  and 
educational  opportunities  among  school 
districts  is  the  imbalance  in  the  per  capita 
wealth  of  those  districts.  Educational  lead- 
ers have  continuously  urged  the  consolida- 
tion of  small  school  districts  into  more 
efficient  size  districts.  They  have  noted  that 
the  larger  the  number  of  districts  within  a 
state,  the  greater  the  variations  in  per  capi- 
ta wealth.  Therefore,  consolidation  was  ad- 
vocated as  one  method  of  equalizing 
wealth  and  educational  opportunity. 

This  was  sound  policy,  and  during  the 
first  65  years  of  this  century  the  number  of 
school  districts  was  reduced  from  more 
than  130,000  to  approximately  25,000. 
But  even  if  the  total  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts were  reduced  to  3,000,  the  problem 
would  be  only  partially  solved.  Some  states 
have  already  organized  their  schools  into 
relatively  large  county  units,  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  variations  as  great  as  6 
to  1 in  per  capita  wealth  in  school  districts 
in  county-unit  states.  There  are  large  areas 
in  most  states  that  are  economically  poor; 
the  consolidation  of  districts  in  such  areas 
only  consolidates  poverty.  Therefore,  con- 
solidation does  not  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  state  financial  action  to  equalize  educa- 
tional opportunity — it  simply  makes  state 
action  more  effective  and  simplifies  the  ad- 
ministration of  state  school  finance 
programs.  Even  if  it  were  theoretically  pos- 
sible to  organize  a state  into  large  districts 
exactly  equal  in  per  capita  wealth,  a state 
school  finance  program  would  still  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  give  school  districts  ac- 
cess to  nonproperty  types  of  taxes. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  in  some 
states  to  authorize  local  school  districts  to 
levy  local  nonproperty  taxes  in  lieu  of  ex- 
panding the  state  school  finance  program 
from  such  taxes.  This  policy  has  proved  to 
be  of  benefit  to  only  a few  districts,  most 
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of  which  have  been  relatively  wealthy  mu- 
nicipal districts.  Furthermore,  it  has  tended 
to  further  increase  inequality  in  education- 
al opportunity  because  it  has  benefited  only 
the  wealthy  districts. 

Actually,  the  allocation  of  state 
money  between  the  more  wealthy  urban 
and  suburban  districts  and  the  less  wealthy 
districts  has  been  an  issue  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  and  it  remains  so  to- 
day. Many  of  the  superintendents  of 
schools  of  the  wealthy  urban  districts  op- 
posed the  Strayer-Haig-Mort  equalization 
plan  for  apportioning  state  funds  when  it 
was  first  introduced.  They  usually  favored 
flat  grants  based  on  some  type  of  a per-pu- 
pil  measure  without  reference  to  variations 
among  the  districts  in  local  taxpaying  abil- 
ity. In  the  first  part  of  this  century,  some 
of  the  superintendents  of  wealthy  districts 
even  favored  the  apportionment  of  state 
school  funds  on  the  basis  of  where  collect- 
ed. Many  state  superintendents  have  faced 
organized  opposition  from  the  superintend- 
ents of  large,  wealthy  school  systems  to  the 
inauguration  of  a foundation  program  of 
state  school  financing  that  took  into  ac- 
count differences  in  local  taxpaying  abili- 
ty. Fortunately,  almost  all  the  superinten- 
dents of  schools  of  the  large  urban  districts 
have  withdrawn  their  opposition  to  state 
school  finance  equalization  programs.  The 
migration  of  disadvantaged,  uneducated 
rural  people  to  the  core  of  the  great  cities 
has  created  educational  and  other  social 
problems  of  great  magnitude.  It  has  be- 
come apparent  to  all  knowledgeable,  pro- 
fessional leaders,  as  well  as  to  informed 
lay  leaders,  that  a large  city  cannot  be  in- 
sensitive to  the  quality  of  education  pro- 
vided in  other  sections  of  the  state  or  even 
of  the  nation. 

With  the  reapportionment  of  state  leg- 
islatures, in  accordance  with  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  of  “one  man,  one  vote”  prin- 
ciple, the  representation  of  urban  areas  in 
state  legislatures  has  been  greatly  increas- 
ed. Whether  those  legislators  attack  the 
foundation  program  equalization  plan  of 
state  support  remains  to  be  seen.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  since  1900  in  im- 
proving the  methods  of  distributing  state 


funds.  By  1965,  more  than  40  states  had 
some  type  of  a foundation  program.  Fur- 
thermore, 61.7  percent  of  all  state  school 
funds  were  distributed  on  an  equalizing 
basis  (68).  It  is  hoped  that  newly  appor- 
tioned state  legislatures  will  not  attempt  to 
destroy  the  equalization  principle  in  state 
support. 

The  Control  of  the  Public  Schools 

What  controls  should  be  established  over 
the  public  schools  and  what  level  of  gov- 
ernment should  exercise  a particular 
control  over  education  have  been  impor- 
tant political  issues  throughout  the  first  65 
years  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  issue  of 
control  generally  has  been  that  of  central 
versus  local  control  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Somehow  a myth  has  developed  in 
our  culture  that  the  more  local  the  govern- 
ment, the  more  democratic;  the  more 
central,  the  less  democratic.  But  insofar  as 
the  provision  of  educational  opportunities 
for  children  and  youth  are  concerned,  the 
more  central  the  government,  the  more 
democratic  has  been  its  policies. 

Holmstedt,  after  making  an  intensive 
study  of  school  fiscal  controls,  concluded 
that  education  is  a state  responsibility,  that 
local  school  districts  have  no  inherent  pow- 
ers, and  that  they  are  agencies  of  the  state 
created  to  serve  purposes  which  are  the 
concern  of  all  the  people.  He  stated: 

Fiscal  controls  must  be  evaluated  pri- 
marily in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  facilitate  the  attainment  of  educa- 
tional objectives  and  are  conducive  to 
efficient  management.  . . . Controls 
should  be  allocated  to  those  agencies 
which  are  in  the  best  position  to  serve 
the  purposes  involved.  There  are  no  ar- 
bitrary bases  for  dividing  control  be- 
tween state  and  local  agencies.  Purposes 
which  can  best  be  served  by  centralized 
control  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
state  agencies.  Those  purposes  which  are 
best  served  through  local  action  should 
be  assigned  to  local  agencies  (69). 

The  rational  position  taken  by  Holm- 
stedt on  fiscal  controls  is  gradually  being 
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accepted  in  preference  to  the  more  extreme 
position  of  Mort,  which  strongly  opposes 
practically  any  extension  of  central  con- 
trols. As  pointed  out,  Mort  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  initiative,  innovation,  adaptabil- 
ity, and  change.  At  this  writing,  there  is  a 
widespread  national  interest  in  these  same 
concepts.  Mort  believed  that  all  education- 
al innovations  came  from  local  school  sys- 
tems, and  he  considered  the  state  education 
agency  as  a state  bureaucracy  that  inhibit- 
ed change.  That  is,  using  “social  systems 
terminology,  Mort  assumed  that  practically 
all  desirable  educational  change  came  from 
initiative  from  within  the  local  school  so- 
cial system  and  that  practically  no  desir- 
able change  came  from  outside  sources. 

The  research  of  social  scientists  has 
indicated  that  the  major  impetus  for  change 
in  organizations  is  from  the  outside  (70). 

It  is  true  that  a central  agency,  such  as  a 
state  department  of  education,  is  not  lively 
to  develop  or  invent  many  educational  in- 
novations. Most  desirable  educational  in- 
novations have  been  developed  in  local 
school  systems  or  in  experimental  schools. 
But  a central  agency,  such  as  a state  de- 
partment of  education  or  even  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  can  provide  leader- 
ship for  disseminating  desirable  innova- 
tions. State  leadership  and  state  school 
finance  serve  as  inputs  to  the  local  school 
system  that  powerfully  influence  educa- 
tional change.  The  historical  record  shows 
that  when  states  have  developed  compre- 
hensive foundation  programs  that  are  rea- 
sonably and  adequately  financed,  they  have 
had  a powerful  influence  on  educational 
change.  This  has  been  especially  true  in 
foundation  programs  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  educational  services  provided. 

Authorities  on  educational  finance 
have  generally  opposed  special  appropria- 
tions for  special  educational  purposes 
either  on  the  part  of  state  governments  or 
the  federal  government.  These  authorities 
have  opposed  special  aids  because  they 
have  never  added  up  to  a comprehensive 
foundation  program  of  education  in  any 
state.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these 
special  aids  have  served  as  inputs  to  local 
systems  that  strongly  influenced  them  to 


achieve  the  educational  purposes  for  which 
the  special  grants  were  provided.  Examples 
of  this  can  be  found  in  every  state.  Fur- 
thermore, the  categorical  grants  of  the  fed- 
eral government  for  the  public  schools 
have  had  a profound  influence  on  educa- 
tional change.  Examples  are  the  acts  of 
Congress  aiding  vocational  education,  the 
grants  and  activities  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  affecting  curriculums  in 
science  and  mathematics,  the  educational 
programs  aided  by  the  appropriations  pro- 
vided under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  the  many  innovative  pro- 
grams stimulated  by  the  categorical 
appropriations  provided  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

It  can  well  be  argued  that  the  tenden- 
cy of  state  legislatures  to  provide  categori- 
cal grants  in  one  form  or  the  other  has 
been  due  to  the  failure  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  make  desirable  educational 
changes  arising  from  one  or  a combination 
of  the  following  causes:  (a)  lack  of  local 
financial  ability,  (b)  social  conservatism, 
and  (c)  lack  of  leadership.  These  same 
factors  probably  have  caused  the  federal 
government  to  give  major  emphasis  to 
categorical  grants  except  that  the  federal 
government  has  been  concerned  about 
variations  in  financial  ability,  social  con- 
servatism, and  leadership  among  the  states 
as  well  as  among  local  school  districts.  It  is 
certain  that  a state  can  no  longer  afford  to 
permit  a local  school  district  to  provide  as 
inferior  a program  as  it  chooses.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  the  federal  government 
can  no  longer  afford  to  permit  a state  to 
provide  as  inferior  a program  as  it  chooses. 

Historical  trends  indicate  that  in  the 
future  the  proportion  of  school  revenue  de- 
rived from  both  state  and  federal  sources 
will  surely  increase.  History  has  shown  also 
that  educational  controls  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  follow  the  sources  of  revenue,  but 
they  frequently  do.  Mort  was  greatly  con- 
cerned about  maintaining  the  autonomy  of 
local  school  districts  by  preventing  the  es- 
tablishment of  state  controls.  At  this  writ- 
ing,  it  is  strange  to  note  that  the  principal 
force  protecting  local  school  systems  from 
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what  many  people  consider  undesirable 
federal  controls  over  education  is  the  state 
education  agency.  But  given  the  assump- 
tion that  adequate  size  local  school  districts 
are  provided  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  given  the  assumption  that  the  public 
schools  will  be  adequately  financed  by  an 
equitable  combination  of  local,  state,  and 
federal  taxes,  historical  trends  indicate  that 
future  shifts  in  the  locus  of  control  of  the 
schools  will  depend  largely  on  the  adequa- 
cy of  leadership  at  the  local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral levels.  As  Holmstedt  has  pointed  out, 
the  control  will  be  allocated  to  the  level 
that  most  effectively  attains  educational 
purposes. 
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The  School  Curriculum 
in  American  Education 


INTRODUCTION 


Although  it  is  now  a commonly  accepted 
fact  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  this 
country’s  population  is  actively  involved  in 
some  facet  of  organized  education,  it  none- 
theless remains  startling  in  its  implications. 
The  total  expenditures  for  this  gigantic  en- 
terprise are  exceeded  only  by  those  for  na- 
tional defense.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
priorities  will  be  reversed  if  the  twentieth 
century  is  to  go  forward  toward  any  lasting 
fulfillment  of  its  potential. 

What  these  millions  of  individuals  are 
learning  and  teaching  on  a day-to-day  basis 
— what  they  are  becoming  and  accomplish- 
ing from  year  to  year — is  of  profound 
relevance  to  America  today  and  tomorrow. 
For  it  is  in  our  centers  of  learning — 
whether  they  be  the  smallest  country 
schoolhouse  or  the  largest  university — 
that  a persistently  important  portion  of  the 
business  of  democracy  is  carried  on.  In 
order  to  perpetuate  our  nation  as  an  en- 
lightened government  based  on  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  education,  of  necessity,  is 
committed  to  helping  children  and  youth 
to  understand  and  leam  to  live  according 
to  democratic  principles  and  values.  There 
is  no  question  that  this  monumental  task 
is  shared  with  the  family,  the  home,  the 
church,  and  a wide  variety  of  other  social 
institutions.  But  there  is  also  no  question 
that  the  school  offers  the  longest  uninter- 
rupted opportunity  to  teach  the  basic  val- 
ues of  democracy.  At  the  heart  of  this  op- 
portunity— indeed,  its  very  core — is  the 
curriculum. 

For  our  purposes  here,  curriculum  is 
given  a broad  interpretation.  Narrowly  de- 
fined, it  is  the  formal  offerings  of  the 
school  to  its  pupils.  More  realistically,  it 
concerns  the  total  impact  of  the  school  on 
these  pupils  and  involves  a number  of  cru- 


cial questions:  To  whom  shall  we  teach 
what?  When?  How?  Why? 

All  of  the  activities,  concerns,  and  op- 
erational details  requiring  finance,  person- 
nel, and  organization — all  the  subjects  of 
the  other  chapters  of  this  volume  as  well 
as  all  those  that  might  have  been  written — 
are  handmaidens  to  what  occurs  in  educa- 
tion in  the  name  of  curriculum. 

EDUCATION  AND  DEMOCRATIC 
VALUES 

What  are  values?  They  are  goals,  ideals, 
objectives,  guiding  principles,  the  kind  of 
concepts  that  are  subject  to  approval  or 
condemnation.  But  in  our  society,  as  in 
others,  distinction  exists  between  verbal 
values  and  behavioral  values.  Teaching 
verbal  values  is  relatively  easy.  Children 
and  youth  can  memorize  and  reproduce  on 
demand  a reasonably  creditable  statement 
of  democratic  values.  Many  citizens  are 
willing  to  accept  such  glib  rehearsal  as  evi- 
dence of  education.  But  when  glaring  dis- 
crepancies exist  between  what  we  say  we 
believe  and  our  overt  or  covert  behavior, 
then  more  discerning  citizens  question  the 
authenticity  of  our  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  these  values.  To  use  only  one 
il’ustration  where  many  exist,  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land  guarantees  equal 
rights  to  all  citizens,  but  that  this  guarantee 
is  blatantly  abrogated  by  open  and  covert 
behavioral  discrimination  is  reported  daily 
in  the  various  communications  media. 

Throughout  the  history  of  American 
education,  great  teachers  have  endeavored 
to  help  learners  understand  and  act  in 
terms  of  basic  American  values.  Among 
these,  one  of  the  chief  values  is  realism,  or 
the  desire  and  ability  to  seek  the  facts  and 
act  courageously  in  accordance  with  them. 
Another  basic  value  is  respect  for  human 
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dignity  and  worth — not  just  talk  about  it, 
but  day-to-day  behavior  that  exemplifies  it. 
To  mention  only  one  more  of  these  values, 
teachers  have  been  concerned  with  helping 
youth  to  develop  moral  integrity,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  be  willing  to  live  in  terms 
of  the  values  to  which  they  have  subscribed 
verbally. 

Democracy,  as  a way  of  life  and  gov- 
ernment, can  survive  only  to  the  degree 
that  a majority  of  its  citizens  have  a moral 
commitment  to  live  by  these  values.  Com- 
plex, difficult,  overwhelming  as  is  the  task 
of  teaching  these  values,  they  are  truly  the 
core  of  the  curriculum,  regardless  of  what 
the  teacher’s  assignment  may  be,  because 
they  are  essential  to  the  continuance  of  this 
nation  as  a democracy. 

The  twentieth  century  has  witnessed 
the  schools  moving  forward  on  this  com- 
plex task,  examining  first  one  facet  of  the 
curriculum  problem  and  then  another,  sub- 
jecting every  issue  to  vigorous  study  and 
debate.  Who  shall  be  educated?  What  shall 
we  teach?  How  shall  we  organize  our 
schools  for  effective  instruction?  When 
shall  children  enter  school?  How  do  chil- 
dren learn?  How  do  children  think?  To 
what  degree  are  children  inherently  differ- 
ent from  one  another?  What  kind  of 
learning  environment  is  most  effective? 
How  can  the  teacher  release  creativity  in 
children?  To  what  extent  can  the  psycho- 
logical and  intellectual  successes  of  elemen- 
tary education  be  adapted  to  increasing 
maturity  of  pupils,  especially  at  the  level 
of  secondary  education? 

As  these  and  countless  other 
questions  became  the  objects  of  intensive 
study  and  experimentation,  national,  state, 
and  local  educational  agencies,  professional 
associations,  and  graduate  schools  of  edu- 
cation have  carried  on  extensive  publica- 
tion programs  including  a creditable  num- 
ber of  reports  on  research.  Scholarly 
yearbooks,  bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  peri- 
odicals have  flowed  out  over  the  country 
in  an  ever-increasing  volume.  From  all  the 
time  and  human  energy  invested  by  literal- 
ly thousands  of  earnest  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple has  come  a growing  body  of  profes- 


sional literature  of  inestimable  value  to 
prospective  teachers,  to  teachers  in  serv- 
ice, to  research  workers,  and  to  education- 
al and  community  leaders  responsible  for 
making  significant  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  objective  evidence  available. 

More  important  than  the  production 
of  a creditable  literature,  to  be  sure,  has 
been  the  degree  to  which  the  schools,  as  a 
result  of  all  this  continuing  professional  ac- 
tivity, were  able  to  meet  the  diversity  of 
the  needs  and  the  interests  of  our  unique 
population.  Education  has  become  the 
road  to  social  mobility  because  the  schools 
have  kept  the  doors  of  opportunity  open. 
We  have  learned  that  individuals  and  com- 
munities differ  from  one  another  in  every 
conceivable  way. 

Through  our  colleges  and  universities, 
our  associations,  and  our  publications,  we 
have  made  it  possible  for  all  to  share  in 
what  has  been  learned  about  human 
growth  and  development,  about  how  chil- 
dren and  youth  learn,  and  about  more 
effective  instructional  methods  and  mater- 
ials. As  we  moved  forward  in  our  practice, 
in  our  educational  research,  and  in  our 
experience  in  working  with  pupils,  we 
pushed  out  new  frontiers.  In  the  words 
of  Tennyson’s  Ulysses,  “.  . . all  experience 
is  an  arch  wherethro/  Gleams  that  un- 
travelled world,  whose  margin  fades/  For 
ever  and  for  ever  when  I move.”  Because 
Americans  are  a moving  and  doing  people, 
the  far  horizons  of  educational  potential 
are  never  completely  attained  and  perhaps 
are  not  ever  attainable.  Education  has  its 
own  built-in  and  unfailing  dynamism. 

The  Significance  of  Purpose 

Constantly,  through  the  years,  schools  have 
attempted  to  define  their  purposes  in  more 
precise  and  lucid  terms.  But  language  is 
such  that  these  statements  are  more  mean- 
ingful to  those  who  create  them  than  to 
those  who  hear  or  read  them.  Frequently, 
the  development  of  statements  of  purpose 
have  appeared  to  be  academic  busywork, 
engaged  in  ritually  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  actual  “content”  of  the  course 
of  study  and  bearing  little  discernible  rela- 
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tionship  to  the  learnings  subsequently 
prescribed. 

Every  school  must  answer  these  ques- 
tions: Where  are  we  going?  What  precisely 
do  we  propose  to  do  for  these  children  en- 
trusted to  our  care?  Without  these  ques- 
tions, conscientiously  asked  and  in- 
telligently answered,  any  activity  under- 
taken lacks  direction.  Too  great  a gap  ex- 
ists between  stated  purposes  and  the  means 
employed  to  reach  them.  Likewise,  too 
great  a gap  exists  between  our  stated  goals 
and  the  means  we  have  devised  to  evaluate 
the  degree  to  which  we  have  been  able  to 
attain  them. 

Because  achievements  of  certain  goals 
were  more  easily  measured  than  others, 
measurement  emphasized  such  subjects  as 
spelling,  reading,  and  mathematics.  The 
impressive  data  expressed  in  quantitative 
terms  obtained  as  a result  of  such  objective 
evaluation  led  inevitably  to  teachers’  recog- 
nizing that  their  success  would  be  evalu- 
ated on  the  basis  of  their  pupils’ 
achievement.  Eventually,  greater  prestige 
value  was  attached  by  parents  and  the  gen- 
eral public  to  these  more  measurable  sub- 
jects; consequently,  teachers  devoted  more 
school  time  to  them.  Hence,  less  time  and 
teaching  effort  have  been  directed  toward 
social  studies,  science,  and  the  arts,  for 
which  measurement  of  achievement  in 
quantitative  scores  could  not  be  so  readily 
obtained. 

At  the  secondary  education  level,  the 
same  general  emphasis  prevailed,  even 
though  the  social  sciences,  the  natural 
sciences,  and  “English”  were  heavily 
stressed.  In  each  case,  the  ease  of  measur- 
ing factual  knowledge  led  inevitably  to  em- 
phasis on  such  knowledge.  Thus,  civics, 
normally  dedicated  to  the  development  of 
effective  citizenship,  became  in  fact  a 
largely  inert  body  of  knowledge  about  the 
structure  of  government.  And  history,  des- 
pite heroic  efforts  to  turn  it  toward  general 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  past, 
remained  primarily  a chronological  survey 
of  the  facts  of  wars  and  administrations. 
In  the  past  decade,  tremendous  effort  has 
been  made  to  shake  the  sciences  and  math- 


ematics out  of  this  preoccupation  with  de- 
tailed facts  and  skills,  but  progress  has  been 
relatively  slow. 

The  problem  of  determining  purpose 
has  troubled  mankind  for  a long  time.  Ar- 
istotle, who  lived  in  the  years  384-322 
b.c.,  said  this  about  purpose: 

All  people  do  not  agree  in  those  things 
that  a child  should  be  taught,  both  with 
respect  to  improvement  in  virtue  and  a 
happy  life;  nor  is  it  clear  whether  the 
object  of  it  should  be  to  improve  the 
reason  or  rectify  the  morals.  From  the 
present  mode  of  education,  we  cannot 
determine  with  certainty  to  which  men 
incline  whether  to  instruct  the  child  in 
what  will  be  useful  to  him  in  life,  or 
what  is  excellent,  for  all  these  things 
have  their  separate  defenders  (1). 

In  some  respects,  we  seem  to  be  plagued  in 
our  day  by  some  of  the  same  uncertainties 
that  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  Aristotle. 

In  a general  way,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  great  progressive  movement  in  our 
whole  society  during  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries  produced  a 
swing  in  the  schools  toward  what  Aristotle 
called  “what  will  be  useful  ...  in  life,  or 
what  tends  to  virtue.”  By  the  1930’s,  there 
was  a general  consensus  in  the  literature  of 
education  upon  the  twin  values  of  promot- 
ing the  full  personal  development  of  the 
individual  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  great 
democratic  society.  However,  from  about 
1945  to  the  early  1960’s,  the  pendulum 
swung  almost  entirely  over  to  emphasis  on 
“excellence,”  defined  primarily  in  terms  of 
intellectual  achievement. 

Today  we  tend  to  think  of  the  pur- 
poses of  education  as  applying  to  both  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  with  no 
sharp  dividing  line  between.  Continuity  in 
the  education  of  children  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  is  best  achieved  in  terms  of 
common  goals.  This  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  the  emphasis  on  a particular  goal  or 
the  method  devised  to  achieve  it  is  the 
same  for  all  levels  of  maturity.  In  our  en- 
thusiasm for  organizational  innovation,  we 
are  prone  to  forget  that  young  children  do 
not  learn  in  the  same  way  as  do  youth  and 
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adults,  who  have  a greater  background  of 
experience. 

Many  state  departments  of  education 
have  made  extensive  use  of  the  statements 
of  purpose  developed  by  national  organiza- 
tions. One  of  the  earliest  of  these,  Cardinal 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (2), 
was  printed  in  1918.  The  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
was  influenced  by  the  earlier  formulation 
of  Herbert  Spencer  (3),  whose  life  not 
only  bridged  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  (1820-1903)  but  also  bridged 
one  of  the  most  significant  transitions  in 
American  education.  The  Cardinal  Princi- 
ples, which  have  greatly  influenced  both 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  were 
a revolutionary  departure  from  the  old 
knowledge  conception  of  education. 

The  importance  of  this  statement  can 
hardly  be  overemphasized.  Practically  all 
of  the  previous  major  statements  on  sec- 
ondary education  especially  had  been 
couched  in  terms  of  subjects  to  be  “taken” 
and  subject  matter  to  be  learned.  But  the 
Cardinal  Principles  broke  new  ground  by 
emphasizing  the  need  of  children  and 
youth  to  learn  what  society  would  require 
of  them  rather  than  to  acquire  a body  of 
subject  matter  set  out  to  be  learned  and 
considered  valuable  because  it  was  a part 
of  the  cultural  heritage. 

The  soundness  of  the  purposes — 
health,  worthy  home  membership,  com- 
mand of  the  fundamental  processes,  voca- 
tion, civic  education,  worthy  use  of  leisure, 
and  ethical  character — assured  the  Car- 
dinal Principles  a position  of  prestige  as 
a guide  to  educational  thinking.  For 
decades,  state  departments  of  education 
worked  to  interpret  these  principles  to 
teachers  and  to  the  public.  The  Cardinal 
Principles  proved  to  be  a unifying  influence 
throughout  the  nation  in  developing  educa- 
tional programs. 

What  the  Elementary  School 
Tries  To  Do  for  Children 

Into  the  elementary  school  come  the  raw 
materials  of  our  democracy.  Here  these 
children — the  bright,  the  dull,  the  timid, 


the  forward,  every  kind,  from  every  man- 
ner of  home  and  background — meet  as 
members  of  a distinct  social  group.  Their 
experiences  in  this  group  will  influence,  for 
better  or  worse,  their  lifelong  attitudes  and 
ideas  regarding  ways  of  living  and  working 
together.  From  their  experiences  here,  they 
also  are  to  acquire  the  skills,  the  knowl- 
edge, the  loyalties,  and  common  understand- 
ings which  are  essential  for  the  unity  and 
stability  of  society  and  the  self-respecting 
competence  and  responsibility  of  individual 
citizens.  Out  of  the  needs  of  children  and 
out  of  the  needs  of  society,  schools  develop 
their  guiding  principles,  aims,  or  purposes. 

The  elementary  school  is  concerned 
primarily  with  those  outcomes  of  learning 
which  should  be  the  common  possession 
and  attainment  of  all  citizens.  The  trans- 
mittal of  language,  customs  and  manners, 
common  loyalties  and  cherished  values, 
history  and  traditions,  and  the  commonly 
used  practices  of  community  life  needed  by 
all  for  the  unity,  cooperation,  and  smooth 
operation  of  society  are  the  foremost  re- 
sponsibility of  the  elementary  school.  Some 
of  these  can  be  learned  as  facts.  Many  of 
them  must  be  learned  through  experiences 
in  willingly  shared  responsibilities  and 
must  be  vitalized  by  giving  children  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  in  challenging  situations. 
The  purposes  of  elementary  education  can 
be  achieved  only  in  a school  where  willing 
participation  and  self-direction  can  be 
achieved. 

The  broad  purposes  growing  out  of 
fundamental  needs  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  To  develop  the  basic  skills  and  under- 
standings essential  to  the  effective  use 
and  comprehension  of  the  arts  of  com- 
munication 

2.  To  promote  the  development  of  char- 
acter and  right  social  conduct  through 
activities  that  give  satisfying  experi- 
ences in  coopeution,  self-control,  and 
fair  play 

3.  To  provide  instruction  and  practice 
leading  to  the  building  of  habits  that 
are  conducive  to  health,  safety,  and 
physical  well-being 
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4.  To  develop  the  skills  and  understand- 
ings necessary  for  effective  measure- 
ment computation,  and  problem  sol- 
ving 

5.  To  help  children  learn  how  basic  hu- 
man needs  for  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
safety,  protection,  and  comfort  are  met 
in  their  community  and  in  other  re- 
gions throughout  the  world,  and  thus 
to  lead  them  to  an  understanding  of 
the  relationships  and  interdependence 
of  the  agricultural,  industrial,  govern- 
mental, and  other  essential  services  in 
civilized  society 

6.  To  help  children  understand  how  man 
has  used  science  and  invention  to  meet 
his  needs  and  to  improve  his  living, 
and  how  the  scientist  uses  certain 
methods  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture 

7.  To  develop  a sympathetic  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  move- 
ments, struggles,  and  ideals  interwoven 
with  the  building  of  our  nation,  and 
the  responsibilities  resting  upon  its  citi- 
zens 

8.  To  provide,  through  classroom  organi- 
zation and  activities,  the  firsthand  ex- 
periences of  working  in  a democratic 
environment  in  which  participants 
learn  the  satisfaction  of  growth  in 
self-direction  and  personal  responsibil- 
ity 

9.  To  promote  wholesome  cultural,  recre- 
ational, and  creative  interests  through 
experiences  with  music,  art,  bodily 
rhythmical  activities,  literature,  and 
similar  forms  of  enjoyable  expression 
that  brighten  life  and  give  it  greater 
depth  and  richer  meaning 

10.  To  build  understanding  of  and  friend- 
liness for  the  people  of  the  world  and 
respect  for  the  belief  that  man  can  find 
ways  to  settle  conflicts  of  interest 
through  discussion  and  conciliation. 

Throughout  the  century,  state  depart- 
ments of  education  and  school  systems  na- 
tionwide have  zealously  sought  to  translate 
the  philosophy  of  educational  leaders  into 
the  specific  goals  toward  which  all  educa- 
tional activity  should  be  directed.  This  is 


not  a task  that  can  be  done  “one*:  and  for 
all,”  because  society  changes  under  the  im- 
pact of  new  knowledge  and  new  needs. 
Schools  are  good  or  poor  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  able  to  meet  the  social  needs  of 
their  times.  Therefore,  no  educator  can  be- 
come complacent  about  the  purposes  he 
has  endeavored  to  express.  In  every  dec- 
ade, men  must  look  at  society,  assess  its 
needs,  and  devise  new  ways  by  which  edu- 
cation can  help  to  meet  them.  As  Frederic 
Mayer  has  said: 

A lasting  cuture  demands  more  than  aca- 
demic ornamentation.  It  demands  more 
than  orthodox,  scholastic  ritual.  It  cer- 
tainly demands  more  than  efficiency.  A 
great  culture  demands  boldness  of  in- 
sight, a dedicated  leadership,  and  above 
all,  a cordial  hospitality  to  aew 
ideas  (4). 


EARLY  EDUCATIONAL 
INFLUENCES 

To  assess  curriculum  development  as  it 
took  place  in  each  of  the  states  during  the 
twentieth  century  is  an  overwhelming  un- 
dertaking. The  history  of  the  United  States 
is  the  story  of  the  meeting  and  mingling  of 
cultures.  The  European  influence  in  the 
East,  the  westward  movement  across  the 
continent,  the  Spanish-Mexican  influence 
in  the  West  and  Southwest  contributed  a 
multiplicity  of  complex  cross-cultural 
strands.  These  must  be  understood,  and 
each  state  must  be  put  in  its  true  geograph- 
ic and  historic  setting  to  understand  the 
status  of  education  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  and  its  rate  of  progress  since  that 
time.  Probably  the  two  factors  that  made 
the  greatest  difference  were  ( 1 ) the  length 
of  time  the  area  had  an  established  coloni- 
al, territorial,  or  state  government  and  (2) 
the  varying  vicissitudes  suffered  by  the  in- 
dividual states  in  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

The  regions  we  now  think  of  as  states 
were  settled  during  a span  of  nearly  300 
years.  The  Puritans  in  New  England,  driv- 
en by  the  conviction  that  knowledge  of  the 
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Bible  was  essential  to  personal  salvation, 
immediately  set  about  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  in  so  doing  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  adopted  generally 
by  the  different  states.  As  early  as  1634, 
Massachusetts  established  the  principle  of 
taxation  for  the  support  of  schools;  and  as 
early  as  1647,  it  laid  the  legal  basis  for 
compulsory  school  attendance  (5). 

The  areas  which  later  became  the 
states  of  the  United  States  were  settled  by 
widely  dissimilar  groups  with  dJfferent  cus- 
toms, value  systems,  and  attitudes  toward 
education.  In  New  England,  the  Puritan- 
Calvinists.  dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
England,  were  in  the  majority,  and  a single 
school  system  seemed  to  meet  their  needs 
adequately.  The  Middle  Colonies  repre- 
sented a variety  of  faiths,  and  although  all 
believed  their  children  should  learn  to  read 
the  Bible,  they  looked  at  the  school  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  church,  and  so  in  this  area 
the  parochial  school  attitude  prevailed.  The 
Lutherans  aH  the  Quakers  made  great 
contributions  to  the  development  of  the 
schools,  particularly  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  settlers  in  Virginia  and 
the  Southern  Colonies  were  members  of 
the  established  - Church  of  England  and 
naturally  followed  the  educational  prece- 
dents they  had  known  at  home.  Because  the 
climate  made  possible  the  raising  of  certain 
crops  in  the  South,  plantation  life  devel- 
oped. The  children  of  the  rich  were 
educated  by  a tutor  at  home  or  in  select 
private  schools.  For  the  poorer  classes,  ap- 
prenticeship training  and  pauper  schools 
sufficed.  Although  these  were  the  schools 
of  Colonial  days,  they  influenced  the  educa- 
tional systems  as  the  Colonies  organized 
themselves  into  states  and  later  moved 
westward  to  conquer  the  continent. 

In  Massachusetts,  schools  were  based 
on  the  strong  conviction  that  universal  edu- 
cation was  essentia!  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  Although  the  obligations  to  furnish 
education  rested  primarily  on  the  parents, 
the  state  had  the  right  to  enforce  this  obli- 
gation. Since  education  was  compulsory, 
the  state,  therefore,  had  to  provide  the  fa- 
cilities and  set  the  standards  for  the  kind 
and  amount  of  education.  The  reader  will 


find  documented  information  on  the  devel- 
opment of  education  in  each  of  the  states 
in  a companion  volume  entitled  Education 
in  the  States:  Historical  Development  and 
Outlook  (6). 

Probably  no  greater  contrast  to  Mass- 
achusetts could  be  found  in  the  history  of 
American  education  than  that  provided  by 
New  Mexico.  Half  a century  before  the  Pil- 
grims landed  in  Plymouth,  this  land  was 
explored  by  the  Spanish,  who  came  not  in 
search  of  religious  freedom  but  gold.  We 
find  that  Spanish  villages,  interspersed 
along  the  Rio  Grande  or  hidden  in  deep 
mountain  canyons,  lived  under  Spanish  and 
Mexican  flags  for  almost  three  times  as 
long  as  they  have  been  under  the  flag  of 
the  United  States.  Indian  villages  not 
greatly  changed  over  the  past  500  years 
basked  in  the  sun. 

Following  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  which  ended  the  Mexican  War, 
migrations  from  the  East  brought  settlers 
with  widely  different  customs,  different 
backgrounds  of  experience,  and  especially 
different  educational  principles  and  expec- 
tations. The  power  structure  was  controlled 
by  families  of  wealth  who  fought  against 
taxation  for  public  education.  The  new  set- 
tlers wanted  public  schools;  the  Spanish- 
Americans  were  loyal  to  the  parochial 
schools  of  the  midnineteenth  century.  Fifty 
years  or  more  of  controversy  on  these  is- 
sues did  not  come  to  an  end  until  New 
Mexico  drafted  a state  constitution  and 
was  admitted  to  statehood  in  1912. 

Here  we  have  two  states  characterized 
by  totally  different  cultural  backgrounds, 
products  of  widely  divergent  religious  be- 
liefs, heirs  to  totally  antithetical  concepts 
about  the  taxation  of  private  property  for 
public  purposes.  In  one  instance,  we  have 
the  stability  of  at  least  200  years  of  an  or- 
ganized educational  system  contrasted  with 
chaotic  changes  brought  about  by  wars  and 
allegiance  to  three  different  governments. 
And  yet,  certain  influences  were  operative 
in  American  society  which  made  it  possible 
for  both  of  these  states  to  make  significant 
contributions  to  curriculum  progress  in  the 
twentieth  century. 
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The  early  settlers  truly  had  a head- 
start on  the  newcomers  and  had  already 
solved  some  of  their  most  serious  educa- 
tional problems  while  the  younger  states 
still  grappled  with  them.  The  application  of 
generalizations  to  describe  schools  in  the 
United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury would  produce  only  distortion.  Such  an 
authority  on  the  history  of  education  in  the 
United  States  as  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  a 
long-time  dean  of  the  School  of  Education 
at  Stanford  University,  could  only  say  of 
the  period  prior  to  the  Civil  War: 

The  general  character  of  the  schools  in 
the  Southern  States  was  not  particularly 
different  from  that  of  schools  of  the 
same  type  in  the  North  except  that  the 
Northern  schools  as  a rule  got  well  start- 
ed toward  better  educational  conditions, 
teachers,  and  instruction,  from  one  to 
two  or  three  decades  earlier  varying  in 
different  States,  than  did  those  of  the 
South.  In  the  Northern  States,  too,  there 
was  the  early  uplifting  influence  of  a 
large  number  of  developing  city  public 
school  systems — force  largely  lacking  in 
the  South.  Taxation  for  education 
evolved  in  the  North  also,  a generation 
before  it  became  general  in  the 
South  (7). 

The  War  Between  the  States  left  the 
South  culturally  and  socially  devastated 
and  economically  bankrupt.  Although  the 
war  vas  a tragic  obstacle  to  educational 
progress  throughout  the  nation,  it  left  the 
South,  in  particular,  pitifully  short  of  ma- 
terial resources  and  lacking  in  the  quality 
of  leadership  necessary  to  the  gargantuan 
task  of  reconstruction. 

The  Georgia  history  reports  that — 

The  Grange  and  Farmer’s  Alliance  dis- 
played an  interest  in  promoting  public 
education  in  1890-1900.  They  found  an 
ally  in  the  Georgia  Teachers  Associa- 
tion. Together  they  promoted  a cam- 
paign to  improve  educational  support  in 
the  state.  In  1903,  a tax  bill  was  passed. 
. . . This  was  the  first  legislation  to 
provide  local  taxation  throughout  the 
state  for  school  purposes  (8). 


The  Louisiana  history  describes  the 
period  from  1860  to  1900  as — 

. . . four  of  the  darkest  decades  in  public 
education.  There  was  little  sentiment  for 
public  education  both  in  Louisiana  and 
the  South  before  the  war.  The  war  less- 
ened this  sentiment  and  practically 
wiped  out  the  financial  resources  of  the 
section  (9). 

The  Mississippi  history  reports  that 
schools  were  closed  and  industry  and  agri- 
culture paralyzed  at  the  end  of  the  war: 

When  the  outcome  was  determined,  the 
South  defeated  and  Mississippi  broken, 
bankrupt,  and  overcome,  interest  in  edu- 
cation, submerged  for  the  time  being, 
came  to  life,  but  its  revival  was  slow  and 
hampered  by  many  impediments  (10). 

How  slow  the  revival  really  was  is 
candidly  reported  by  the  Mississippi  state 
superintendent  in  his  biennial  report  of 
1896-98;  he  said  that  teacher  training, 
teacher  pay,  and  schoolhouses  were  “as  a 
rule  a disgrace  to  the  State”  (11).  The 
rural  white  teacher  received  $33.85  a 
month,  on  which,  the  superintendent  com- 
mented, she  could  not  maintain  herself 
and  make  any  professional  improvement. 

Other  histories  reveal  similar  heart- 
breaking stories  of  the  Southern  states  so 
preoccupied  with  the  restoration  of  agricul- 
ture, industry,  business,  and  government 
that  only  the  slightest  margin  of  energy  and 
resources  was  available  for  the  building  of 
the  school  systems  so  essential  to  progress 
in  every  field  of  human  activity.  The  loss 
to  the  states,  the  nation,  and  the  world  as  a 
result  of  this  deprivation  of  educational  op- 
portunity for  children  and  youth  during 
these  “dark  decades”  is  incalculable. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  tre- 
mendous inequalities  existed  among  the 
states.  The  range  in  ability  to  support 
schools  was  great,  and  this  inequality  has 
continued  since,  although  it  has  lessened 
somewhat  in  recent  years.  Many  citizens 
who  had  lacked  opportunity  for  a good 
education  often  did  not  value  it  for  their 
children  and  were  reluctant  to  support  it. 
Leaders  who  might  have  spent  time  profit- 
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ably  on  improving  the  educational  program 
were  involved  in  persuading  the  people  of 
the  value  of  education  and  the  importance 
of  supporting  schools. 

New  hope  came  to  the  South  in  this 
period  of  deep  discouragement  through  the 
generosity  of  George  Peabody.  Born  in 
Boston,  but  actually  a resident  of  London 
at  the  time,  he  established  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund  in  1867  to  produce  educa- 
tion in  the  Southern  states  or,  as  he 
expressed  it,  in  “those  portions  of  our  be- 
loved and  common  country  which  have 
suffered  from  the  destructive  ravages,  and 
not  less  disastrous  consequences  of  civil 
war”  (12). 

The  fund  was  widely  administered. 
Public  school  systems  were  established  in 
laiger  towns  and  maintained  until  the  local 
community  could  support  them.  The  fund 
was  used  to  organize  state  departments  of 
education  until  state  legislatures  could  find 
the  resources  to  maintain  and  expand 
them.  Rural  school  consolidation  was  pro- 
moted, and  rural  school  supervisors  were 
paid  to  provide  the  leadership  and  profes- 
sional assistance  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching.  Model  demonstration  schools 
were  established  so  that  teachers  could  ob- 
serve a modern  curriculum  and  the  use  of 
better  methods  of  instruction. 

Recognizing  that  the  most  crucial 
components  in  a sound  educational  pro- 
gram are  the  quality  of  teaching  and  the 
quality  of  curriculum,  the  trustees  estab- 
lished a normal  school  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  In  1903,  the  trustees  gave  near- 
ly all  of  the  remaining  funds  to  endow  the 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
which  exercised  forward-looking  leadership 
and  exerted  profound  influence  during  the 
twentieth  century  in  curriculum  making, 
supervision  of  instruction,  rural  education, 
and,  more  recently,  in  the  extension  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  young  disadvan- 
taged children  (13).  Thus,  the  work 
originally  made  possible  by  one  man  of  so- 
cial vision  had  tremendous  impact  not  only 
in  the  South  but  nationally  and  internation- 
ally. 

Inspired  by  George  Peabody,  John  F. 
Slater,  a textile  manufacturer  in  Connecti- 


cut and  Rhode  Island,  created  a somewhat 
similar  fund.  After  the  founding  of  the  col- 
lege at  Nashville,  the  residual  moneys  of 
the  George  Peabody  Fund  were  transferred 
to  the  Slater  Fund.  This  Fund,  also,  was 
wisely  administered  for  the  support  of  nor- 
mal schools  and  for  industrial  education 
for  Negroes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assess 
the  improvements  made  in  education  and 
the  changes  in  attitude  toward  it  resulting 
from  the  gestures  of  reconciliation  made  by 
these  men  of  wealth  from  the  North  toward 
fellow  countrymen  in  a critical  period 
dominated  by  feelings  of  alienation.  These 
wise  investments  of  private  capital  in  hu- 
man welfare,  of  helping  people  to  help 
themselves,  were  not  limited  to  the  period 
of  deep  emotional  involvement  following 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  but  set  a pattern 
that  future  funds  followed  in  assisting  the 
South  to  make  educational  progress. 

In  1903,  John  D.  Rockefeller  incor- 
porated the  General  Education  Board, 
whose  function  was  “to  promote  education 
within  the  United  States  of  America  with- 
out distinction  of  race,  sex,  or  creed.” 
These  funds  were  used  primarily  to  ad- 
vance secondary  education,  then  almost 
nonexistent  in  the  South.  State  supervisors 
of  rural  education  working  in  state  depart- 
ments of  education  were  also  financed  and 
contributed  immeasurably  to  furthering 
good  education. 

The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund,  estab- 
lished in  1908,  made  “Jeanes  teachers” 
available  to  improve  rural  elementary 
schools  for  Negro  children.  The  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund,  established  in  1911,  devoted 
itself  to  fact-finding  about  the  needs  of  Ne- 
gro education.  The  Julius  Rosenwald 
Fund,  established  in  1915,  continued  the 
work  launched  by  the  Slater  Fund  in  sup- 
porting several  normal  schools  and 
industrial  schools.  With  its  large  resources, 
it  set  up  a plan  for  matching  local  effort, 
and  thousands  of  “Rosenwald  schools” 
were  built  throughout  the  South. 

The  Influence  of  Organizations 

Important  and  necessary  as  all  the  individu- 
al and  cooperative  local  and  regional  ef- 
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forts  were  to  the  advancement  of  education 
in  the  difficult  years  that  bridged  the  centu- 
ries, another  development  was  rapidly 
making  the  education  of  children  and 
youth  a concern  as  wide  as  the  nation  it- 
self. 

The  American  penchant  for  organiza- 
tion has  made  the  twentieth  century  one  of 
spectacular  growth  of  associations  at  every 
level  of  the  education  enterprise.  Associa- 
tions were  developed  representing  pro- 
fessional interests  from  nursery  schools 
through  college,  representing  every  content 
field  in  the  curriculum,  and  representing 
every  administrative,  supervisory,  or  teach- 
er education  service  essential  to  maintain 
and  to  operate  what  has  become  our  na- 
tion’s greatest  governmental  enterprise.  In 
addition,  organizations  representing  citi- 
zens’ interest  in  education  and  others  in- 
clusive of  both  concerned  citizens  and  pro- 
fessional educators  have  provided  the 
avenues  of  communication  essential  to 
progress. 

Because  of  this  entirely  voluntary  or- 
ganizational structure,  continuous  discus- 
sion and  debate  concerning  education  have 
gone  on  in  local  communities,  in  states, 
and  at  regional  and  national  conferences. 
“What  are  the  knowledges,  the  skills,  the 
understandings,  the  insights  essential  to 
produce  an  educated  man?”  was  the  basic 
question  with  which  professional  groups 
wrestled  again  and  again.  But  these  groups 
were  equally  concerned  about  the  compo- 
nents in  an  education  designed  to  produce 
intelligent,  responsible,  participating  mem- 
bership in  a democratic  society.  For  in  any 
final  analysis,  one  must  concur  with  Emer- 
son’s basic  assertion  that  “The  true  test  of 
civilization  is,  not  the  census,  nor  the  size 
of  cities,  nor  the  crops — no,  but  the  kind 
of  man  the  country  turns  out.” 


DECADES  OF  REVOLT  AGAINST 
FORMALISM:  1900  to  1920 

The  social  milieu  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  ripe  for  the  emergence 
of  a new  philosophy  of  education.  Many 
factors  created  a national  climate  that  was 


conducive  to  experimentation  and  that  held 
the  promise  of  unprecedented  progress : the 
diversity  in  the  population  resulting  from 
the  influx  of  immigrants  from  many  na- 
tions which  represented  the  entire  spectrum 
of  educational  needs;  the  opening  of  vast, 
new  frontiers;  the  growth  of  the  cities;  the 
impact  of  science  on  technology;  the  transi- 
tion from  an  agriculturally  to  an  indus- 
trially oriented  society.  Education  was  no 
exception  to  the  spirit  of  experimentation 
that  was  characteristic  of  the  times.  In 
various  parts  of  the  country,  many  schools 
developed  which  attempted  to  implement 
the  philosophy  of  creative  and  productive 
educational  leaders. 

The  American  teacher  of  1900  faced 
a short  school  term  and  had  little  profes- 
sional preparation,  no  professional  consult- 
ants to  whom  he  could  turn  for  counsel, 
inadequate  equipment  and  materials  of  in- 
struction, and  an  overwhelming  pupil- 
teacher  ratio.  The  teacher  of  this  day  must 
have  experienced  unplumbed  depths  of 
frustration  and  despair. 

The  simple  curriculum  of  Colonial 
days,  which  consisted  of  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Bible,  had  ex- 
panded prior  to  1900  to  include  literature, 
language,  geography,  history,  nature  study, 
drawing,  music,  play  and  physical  educa- 
tion, sewing,  cooking,  and  manual  train- 
ing. For  the  few  who  attended  secondary 
schools,  the  curriculum  was  coldly  academ- 
ic and  formal.  Some  poorly  financed  and 
remote  schools,  to  be  sure,  had  added  little 
to  the  Colonial  school  curriculum;  but  in 
many  of  the  cities,  new  content  was  in  the 
process  of  being  incorporated  into  the  edu- 
cational program. 

Nevertheless,  everywhere  there  was 
general  ferment  in  education,  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  experimentation  and  scientific 
method  were  being  introduced  by  a series 
of  daring  philosophers  and  teachers.  No 
adequate  treatment  of  the  ideas  of  the 
great  educational  leaders  of  the  period  can 
be  incorporated  into  a single  chapter. 
Many  commentaries  on  their  contributions 
have  appeared,  and  their  original  writings 
are  available  and  are  read  perhaps  more 
widely  today  than  when  they  were  first 
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published.  Many  of  their  ideas  are  being 
restated  in  contemporary  nomenclature  and 
supported  as  containing  the  solution  to 
present-day  educational  problems.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  greatness  of  these  leaders  is 
partially  stated  in  the  comments  that  fol- 
low. 

Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker  said  that 
the  motivation  behind  his  activities  in  edu- 
cation was  an  intense  desire  to  see  the 
mind  and  soul  of  the  child  grow.  Parker 
was  influenced  by  European  educational 
theorists,  particularly  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi, 
and  Frocbel.  After  a year  of  study  and  ob- 
servation in  schools  abroad,  he  found  the 
opportunity  to  translate  some  of  these 
theories  into  practice  in  Quincy,  Massachu- 
setts. In  his  report  to  his  board  of  educa- 
tion in  1 879,  he  described  his  method  sim- 
ply as  an  effort  to  apply  established 
principles  of  teaching  (14).  Cremin  quotes 
Parker’s  description  of  his  school  in  Chica- 
go as  “a  model  home,  a complete  commun- 
ity and  embryonic  democracy”  (15).  Par- 
ker worked  with  his  faculty  and  inspired 
them  to  move  the  child  to  the  center  of  the 
educative  process.  With  them,  he  strove  to 
interrelate  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  in 
such  a way  as  to  enhance  their  meaning  for 
the  children  and  help  them  to  see  relation- 
ships. Adolph  E.  Meyer  says  that  Parker 
inveighed  “against  the  stuffing  of  the  mem- 
ory with  multitudinous,  meaningless 
facts”  (16).  His  goal  was  to  educate  chil- 
dren to  live  cooperative  and  mutually 
helpful  lives.  On  one  occasion,  John  Dew- 
ey called  Parker  “the  father  of  progressive 
education.”  The  fact  that  John  Dewey  sent 
his  son  and  daughter  to  Parker’s  school  in- 
dicates that  the  objectives  of  the  program 
and  the  methods  in  use  were  in  accord 
with  his  own  philosophy. 

John  Dewey  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  quality  of  Colonel  Parker’s  work.  In 
1 896,  he  established  his  own  school  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  While  guiding  the 
program  of  this  unique  school,  Dewey  pub- 
lished My  Pedagogic  Creed  in  1897  (17). 
This  document  of  14  printed  pages  cannot 
be  summarized,  for  it  is  a distillation  of 
what  a profound  philosopher  had  come  to 
believe  education  should  be.  In  it,  he  at- 


tempts to  answer  these  questions:  What  is 
education?  What  is  the  school?  W'hat  is  the 
subject  matter  of  education?  What  is  the 
nature  of  method?  What  is  the  relation  of 
the  school  to  social  progress?  The  study  of 
this  brief  document  and  its  elaboration  in 
many  of  Dewey’s  books  by  the  teachers  of 
America  have  created  a pervasive  philo- 
sophical foundation  for  education  in  a 
democratic  society. 

In  introducing  the  writings  of  John 
Dewey,  Frederic  Mayer  says: 

John  Dewey  (1859-1952),  in  such 
works  as  Democracy  and  Education , left 
a lasting  imprint  upon  American  civili- 
zation. To  Dewey,  education  is  a 
continuous  process  without  frontiers  and 
a priori  concepts.  He  believes  in  a new 
approach  to  logic,  so  that  it  can  become 
a genuine  tool  of  discovery.  He  favors 
the  scientific  method  as  the  model  for  all 
investigators.  As  an  instrumentalist, 
Dewey  is  the  inveterate  foe  of  all 
absolutism  (18). 

Adolph  E.  Meyer  says  that  Democra- 
cy and  Education  (19)  “served  as  a prime 
mover  in  the  remaking  of  America’s  educa- 
tional theory”  (20).  Dewey’s  theory  of  ed- 
ucation is  based  on  the  idea  that  we  learn 
best  by  doing  and  that  arbitrary  external 
standards  are  harmful  to  growth.  He  be- 
lieved that  education  must  begin  with  psy- 
chological insight  into  the  child’s  capaci- 
ties, interests,  and  habits.  He  believed  that 
schools  are  most  effective  when  they  help 
the  child  to  share  in  the  inherited  resources 
of  the  race  and  to  use  his  powers  for  social 
ends.  He  believed  that  the  child’s  own  so- 
cial activities  should  be  the  starting  point 
in  his  education  rather  than  the  organized 
subjects  in  which  content  has  been  catego- 
rized for  adult  convenience.  He  believed 
that  children  should  have  literate  hands  as 
well  as  literate  minds,  developed  through 
direct  experiences  in  the  industrial  arts.  He 
believed  that  interest  stimulates  effort.  He 
believed  that  education  is  the  fundamental 
method  of  social  progress  and  reform. 

Cremin  says  of  the  Laboratory  School 
at  the  University  of  Chicago: 
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By  the  time  Dewey  left  Chicago  for  Col- 
umbia in  1904,  the  school  had  become 
the  most  interesting  experimental  ven- 
ture in  American  education,  indeed, 
there  are  those  who  insist  that  there  has 
been  nothing  to  match  it  in  excitement, 
quality,  and  contribution  (21). 

Although  John  Dewey  never  again 
was  responsible  for  the  operation  of  a 
school  during  his  long  and  productive  life, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a school  in 
America  today  on  which  his  long  shadow 
has  not  rested  and  that  has  not  been  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  influenced  by  his  ideas. 

The  Child-Study  Movement 

The  late  nineteenth  century  also  witnessed 
the  emergence  of  psychology  as  a distinct 
social  science.  The  pioneering  work  of  G. 
Stanley  Hall  (1846-1924)  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity bridged  the  centuries  (22).  In 
1881,  Hall  published  a syllabus  for  the 
study  of  children  and  encouraged  his  stu- 
dents to  make  significant  and  systematic 
studies  of  children’s  interests  and  activities. 
Stimulated  by  Hall,  his  students  made 
studies  of  deaf  children,  of  the  ways  chil- 
dren’s personalities  develop,  of  subject 
matter  and  methods  suitable  at  various  ma- 
turity levels.  Questionnaires  were  widely 
used  to  collect  all  sorts  of  data  about  the 
nature  and  the  needs  of  children.  Hall  had 
the  courage  to  draw  conclusions  on  the 
basis  of  this  data  even  when  they  conflicted 
with  traditional  thought  and  practice. 
These  early  scholarly  efforts  were  later  as- 
similated into  educational  psychology  and 
contributed  importantly  to  the  foundation 
of  a science  of  education. 

New  concepts  of  education  were 
emerging.  Child  study  became  increasingly 
important  in  the  education  of  teachers. 
School  people  were  beginning  to  accept  the 
idea  that  it  is  important  for  the  teacher  to 
know  as  much  about  the  individual  child  as 
possible.  They  were  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  more  a teacher  can  know  about  a 
child — his  home  background,  his  previous 
experiences,  his  inherent  capacity  and  in- 
terests— the  better  the  teacher  can  serve 
him.  School  people  were  beginning  to  rec- 


ognize the  wide  range  of  individual  differ- 
ences in  children  and  that  effective 
education  must  be  adjusted  to  these  differ- 
ences. Finally,  school  people  were  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  the  child’s  school 
experiences  profoundly  influence  his  per- 
sonality development  and  that  how  the 
teacher  treats  the  child  was  probably  far 
more  important  than  the  specific  subject 
matter  the  teacher  provides  for  the  child  to 
learn.  Even  as  early  as  1920,  informed 
teachers  were  aware  of  concomitant  learn- 
ing: If  a child  were  taught  anything  by  a 
method  which  made  him  abhor  the  subject 
and  avoid  it  whenever  possible,  then  little 
has  been  gained  through  the  teacher’s  ef- 
fort. 

At  the  University  of  Missouri,  Junius 
L.  Meriam  (23)  founded  a laboratory 
school  in  1904  and  carried  on  extensive 
experimentation  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment for  the  next  20  years.  Many  private 
schools  and  certain  public  schools  devel- 
oped educational  programs  designed  to  en- 
large the  lives  of  their  pupils.  They  came 
to  be  spoken  of  as  “progressive  schools” 
and  were  visited  by  teachers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  who  were  seeking  a more 
meaningful  education  for  all  children. 

In  1897,  James  Earl  Russell  became 
the  dean  of  Teachers  College,  which  had 
received  a chaiter  from  New  York  in  1889 
and  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Co- 
lumbia University  in  1893.  To  Dean 
Russell,  Cremin  ascribes  “an  uncanny  abil- 
ity to  find  talent,  attract  it,  and  encourage 
it  to  fruition”  (24).  Soon  Teachers  College 
became  the  mecca  for  educators  who 
sought  to  improve  their  professional 
knowledge  and  competence.  The  great  men 
and  women  who  constituted  the  faculty  of 
Teachers  College  during  these  early  dec- 
ades and  in  subsequent  years  covered  a 
wide  scope  of  educational  interests.  They 
continue  to  illumine  educational  thought 
and  practice  today.  Dewey,  himself,  was  a 
lodestar  on  the  Teachers  College  faculty 
for  many  years. 

Edward  Lee  Thorndike  exerted  a tre- 
mendous influence  on  American  education 
because  of  his  studies  in  psychology.  The 
curriculums  of  the  schools  were  affected 
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for  a very  long  time  by  connectionistic  psy- 
chology. William  Bagley  supported  Thorn- 
dike’s position.  Thomas  Briggs,  another 
member  of  the  same  faculty  who  was  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  field  of 
secondary  education,  subscribed  to  the  phi- 
losophy that  the  school  should  teach  the 
pupil  to  do  better  what  life  will  require  him 
to  do  anyway,  while  at  the  same  time  rais- 
ing his  vision  to  higher  possibilities.  Vigor- 
ous debates  between  the  progressives  and 
the  traditionalists  enlivened  professional 
conferences. 

The  ideas  discussed  and  taught  chiefly 
at  Teachers  College  were  by  no  means  the 
exclusive  possession  of  one  institution. 
Other  colleges  and  universities  made  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  a more  lifelike 
education  for  children.  The  work  of  Boyd 
Bode  at  the  Ohio  State  University  pro- 
duced an  army  of  zealous  workers  commit- 
ted to  the  philosophy  of  John  Dewey 
enhanced  with  overtones  of  the  original, 
philosophical  thought  of  Bode.  From  this 
institution  came  another  group  of  workers 
who  believed  that  education  is  actual  liv- 
ing, not  just  preparation  for  eventual  liv- 
ing; that  education  is  a process  of  growth, 
a never-ending  reconstruction  of  experi- 
ence; that  education  is  a social  process, 
and  that  to  further  it  the  school  must  itself 
be  a democratic  society. 

The  Measurement  Movement  and  Its 
Impact  on  the  Curriculum 

Alfred  Binet  and  Theodore  Simon,  work- 
ing with  mentally  deficient  children  in 
France,  were  the  first  to  develop  instru- 
ments for  the  measurement  of  intelligence. 
When  these  tests  were  published  in  1905, 
H.  H.  Goddard  of  the  Vineland,  New  Jer- 
sey, institution  for  the  feeble  minded 
translated  and  used  them.  In  1914,  Lewis 
M.  Terman  of  Stanford  University  revised 
the  scale  for  use  with  normal  children. 
This  testing  device  became  known  as  the 
Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Tests 
for  Intelligence. 

Since  each  test  required  that  it  be  giv- 
en by  a trained  person  and  since  a test  re- 
quired an  hour  or  more  to  administer  to 


each  child,  Terman,  Arthur  S.  Otis,  and 
many  others  turned  their  attention  to  the 
development  of  group  tests  of  mental  abil- 
ity. These  tests  were  administered  to  classes 
throughout  the  country. 

Although  the  reliability  of  intelligence 
tests  has  been  seriously  questioned  over  the 
years,  they  were  widely  used,  and  many 
children  were  classified  and  grouped  for  in- 
struction on  the  basis  of  their  intelligence 
quotients.  The  studies  of  George  D.  Stod- 
dard and  Beth  Wellman  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  at  an  early  date  challenged 
the  permanence  of  the  ratings  secured. 

The  development  of  tests  of  school 
achievement  occurred  about  the  same  time. 
A study  by  Joseph  M.  Rice  on  spelling 
achievement  aroused  a furor  (25).  The 
study  revealed  that  children  who  spent  30 
minutes  a day  on  spelling  for  8 years  did 
not  spell  any  better  than  those  who  spent 
only  half  the  time.  In  1912,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence,  now  the 
American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators, received  a report  of  Rice’s  findings 
in  spelling  and  other  studies  and  voted 
against  endorsement  of  the  measurement 
movement.  But  2 years  later,  it  reversed  it- 
self after  receiving  a favorable  report  from 
its  committee  on  tests  and  standards. 

The  experimentation  of  Edward  L. 
Thorndike  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  measure- 
ment movement.  Although  Thorndike  was 
interested  in  curriculum,  his  influence  in 
American  education  was  confined  primarily 
to  psychology,  research  methods,  and 
measurement  (26).  Stone’s  Reasoning  Test 
in  Arithmetic  appeared  in  1908,  and 
Thorndike’s  Scale  for  Measuring  Hand- 
writing in  1910. 

By  1920,  the  measurement  movement 
was  firmly  established  in  the  American 
schools.  Thorndike  convinced  the  profes- 
sion that  anything  that  existed  at  all  existed 
in  some  quantity  and  could  be  measured. 
Standardized  tests  seemed  to  provide  fac- 
tual, objective  evidence  in  mathematical 
terms.  It  was  a backward  school  system, 
indeed,  that  did  not  have  a “testing  pro* 
gram”  and  did  not  administer  “batteries” 
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of  tests  annually  or  semiannually.  The  ap- 
parent objectivity  of  the  test  results  had  a 
fascination  for  school  administrators  and 
teachers.  Certainty  seemed  somehow  to  at- 
tach to  these  mathematically  expressed 
comparisons  of  pupil  achievement. 

Frequently,  the  results  of  tests  were 
wisely  used  to  diagnose  learning  difficulties 
of  individual  children.  Teachers  came  to 
see  the  need  to  individualize  instruction  to 
meet  these  differences  and  that  group  in- 
struction was  frequently  wasteful.  Some- 
times test  results  were  recognized  as  an 
indication  of  the  need  to  modify  curricu- 
lum requirements  that  were  too  difficult  for 
the  maturity  of  some  pupils  or  not  suffi- 
ciently challenging  for  others. 

Unfortunately,  test  results  were  often 
improperly  used.  Schools  and  classes  were 
compared  with  one  another  without  taking 
into  consideration  differences  in  school 
populations  within  a community.  The  qual- 
ity of  teaching  was  judged  on  the  basis  of 
pupils’  achievement,  again  without  due  re- 
gard for  differences  in  the  composition  of 
classes.  Since  the  “batteries”  did  not  en- 
compass all  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum, 
teachers  skipped  subjects  in  which  no 
measurement  instruments  were  available  or 
used,  and  so  children  were  denied  impor- 
tant developmental  learning  experiences. 
Art,  music,  literature,  science,  and  social 
studies  were  the  casualties  because  their 
outcomes  were  more  intangible  and  less 
easily  measured.  When  a teacher  knew  a 
child’s  IQ  and  his  scores  on  an  achieve- 
ment test  battery,  it  was  a temptation  to 
lower  or  raise  expectancies  for  the  child 
and  “teach  to  the  IQ.”  The  child’s  self-con- 
cept was  largely  influenced  by  his  teacher’s 
judgment  of  his  ability. 

In  any  event,  1920  saw  the  schools  of 
the  country  intrigued  by  scientific  measure- 
ment. Subjects  which  could  not  be 
measured  lost  prestige  in  the  curriculum. 
Schools  set  up  research  divisions  to  give, 
score,  and  interpret  results.  Tests  and  test 
makers  increased  phenomenally.  Teachers 
scored  tests  endlessly  and  were  required  to 
take  courses  in  tests  and  measurement. 
Tests  became  a part  of  the  course  of  study 
in  many  school  systems.  A new  vocabulary 


was  zealously  used  by  the  “in”  group.  The 
teacher  or  supervisor  was  old  fashioned 
who  did  not  have  conversational  facility 
with  “means,”  “medians,”  “modes,”  “prob- 
able errors,”  “standard  deviations.”  Even 
the  pupils  knew  about  IQ’s  and  were  fully 
aware  of  the  effect  of  their  individual  IQ 
on  teacher  and  parent  acceptance. 

Trends  in  Curriculum 

The  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu- 
cation is  a professional  organization  of 
teachers  and  officers  in  school  systems  and 
universities  which  promotes  the  investiga- 
tion and  discussion  of  educational 
problems.  Founded  in  1 895  as  the  Nation- 
al Herbart  Society  and  later  called  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Education,  the  Society  publishes  annual 
yearbooks  on  given  subjects. 

An  examination  of  the  yearbooks  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu- 
cation from  1902  to  1920  reveals 
interesting  curriculum  trends.  Many  cross- 
currents of  theory  and  practice  were  evi- 
dent. During  this  period,  the  Society  pub- 
lished its  annual  yearbook  in  two  parts, 
with  the  exception  of  1916  when  the 
fifteenth  yearbook  was  printed  in  three 
separate  parts.  In  all,  39  volumes  were 
published,  14  of  which  were  concerned 
with  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
school.  These  include  four  volumes  on 
minimum  essentials  and  economy  of  time 
in  elementary  school;  two  each  were  de- 
voted to  history  and  to  the  kindergarten; 
and  one  each  to  the  subjects  of  geography, 
nature  study,  English  (including  secondary 
school  curriculum),  health,  agriculture,  and 
the  gifted  child. 

The  two  volumes  on  minimum 
essentials  (27)  and  the  two  volumes  on 
economy  of  time  in  education  (28)  had 
their  genesis  in  the  work  of  the  National 
Department  of  Superintendence’s  Commit- 
tee on  Economy  of  Time  in  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education.  The  various 
yearbook  committees  found  the  selection  of 
minimum  essentials  a complex  problem  be- 
set with  theoretical  and  practical  difficul- 
ties. Representative  curriculums  the  coun- 
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try  over  were  examined  to  determine  the 
consensus  of  experience  and  practice  con- 
cerning the  topics  to  be  included  and  the 
time  to  be  allotted  to  each.  The  first  year- 
book in  this  series  treated  reading,  hand- 
writing, spelling,  composition  and  grammar, 
arithmetic,  geography  and  history,  and 
literature.  Each  subject  was  prepared  by  an 
eminent  contemporary  authority  in  the 
field. 

That  the  schools  of  the  country  were 
eager  for  guidance  in  determining  what  the 
school  should  teach  was  manifested  by  the 
great  interest  in  the  first  report  on  mini- 
mum essentials.  Used  in  classes  for  pro- 
spective teachers,  as  a guide  to  curriculum 
development  in  local  school  systems,  and 
by  many  state  departments  of  education, 
its  influence  persisted  for  many  decades. 

By  1917,  the  second  report  on  mini- 
mum essentials  appeared  (29).  The 
subjects  treated  were  essentially  the  same 
as  the  previous  volume.  A chapter  had 
been  added  on  the  library,  with  a list  of 
graded  supplementary  reading  books  and 
readers  recommended  for  elementary 
schools.  A minimal  spelling  list  had  been 
included.  A subject  not  included  in  the  first 
yearbook  on  minimum  essentials  had  been 
added  and  titled  “Minimum  Essentials  of 
Physical  Education  and  A Scale  for  Meas- 
uring Results  of  Physical  Education.” 

Mention  should  be  made  of  other 
trends  in  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education  yearbooks  that  were  signifi- 
cantly related  to  elementary  and  secondary 
school  curricula  of  the  1900-20  period. 
Educators  were  thinking  about  the  role  of 
the  schools  as  community  centers  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  (30).  One  yearbook  indi- 
cated that  the  gap  between  theory  and 
practice  was  already  a concern  early  in  the 
century  (31).  Three  yearbooks  attested  to 
the  fact  that  scientific  measurement  was 
strongly  in  the  focus  of  attention  in  the 
twenties  (32).  John  Dewey  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  prepared,  as  early  as 
1904,  a yearbook  on  the  relation  of  theory 
to  teacher  education  (33).  The  importance 
of  professional  supervisory  direction  in  the 
guidance  of  teachers  and  in  the  improve- 


ment of  instruction  was  emphasized  in  two 
volumes  in  1913  (34). 

The  Schools  and  World  War  /.  Toward  the 
end  of  these  decades  jf  ferment  in  educa- 
tional thinking,  the  nation  was  engaged  in 
World  War  I.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  who 
served  as  commissioner  of  education  from 
July  8,  1911,  to  June  1,  1921,  provided  an 
excellent  report  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
the  schools.  His  1918  report  states  that  im- 
mediately after  our  entrance  into  the  war 
on  April  6,  1917,  young  men  and  women 
in  colleges  and  universities  entered  the 
services  and  war  industries  in  great  num- 
bers; by  the  end  of  the  year  enrollment  at 
these  institutions  had  been  reduced  by 
more  than  25  percent.  Commissioner 
Claxton  stated  further  that — 

Both  students  and  teachers  in  schools  of 
all  kinds  and  grades  have  responded 
with  the  finest  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patri- 
otism to  all  the  demands  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  have  volunteered  their  services 
and  hearty  cooperation  m every 
movement  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  and  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  caused  by  the  war  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  No  other  class  of  our 
people  have  shown  a finer  spirit.  In  this 
service  the  schools  of  all  grades  have 
justified  themselves  as  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  have  won  still  more  fully  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  people 
(35). 

An  effort  was  made,  however,  to  in- 
terfere as  little  as  possible  v/ith  regular 
school  work.  The  aim  of  the  government 
was  that  “no  boy  or  girl  should  have  less 
opportunity  for  education  because  of  the 
war”  (36).  Willing  to  make  all  necessary 
sacrifices  for  the  winning  of  the  war,  the 
people  were  not  willing  to  sacrifice  the  ed- 
ucation of  their  children. 

Schools  were  used  for  wartime  activi- 
ties having  educational  values.  Pupils  en- 
listed in  drives  for  liberty  loans,  thrift 
stamp  sales,  and  Red  Cross  aid.  Children 
and  youth  participated  in  the  production  of 
food  and  in  harvesting  crops  when  the  la- 
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bor  supply  was  inadequate.  School-directed 
home  gardening  enriched  the  lives  of  pupils 
of  all  ages  through  direct  experiences 
which  many  had  not  had  before. 

The  modifications  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum were  inevitable.  The  work  in  the 
schools  was  vitalized  and  became  more 
meaningful,  particularly  in  history,  geogra- 
phy, civics,  language  arts,  and  the  sciences. 
Children  and  youth  approaching  military 
age  alike  experienced  a close  relationship 
with  other  parts  of  the  world  usually  re- 
mote. International  concerns  became  live 
materials  of  class  discussion. 

Commissioner  Claxton  recognized  that 
war  times  seem  always  to  generate  interest 
in  education  of  young  children  and  that 
World  War  I was  no  exception  (37). 
Congress  made  an  appropriation  at  this 
time  for  the  investigation  of  kindergarten 
education.  The  Office  of  Education  pre- 
pared articles  on  the  training  of  young 
children  that  were  distributed  through 
2,000  newspapers  and  magazines  whose 
aggregate  circulation  was  33  million.  A 
publication  was  sent  to  10,000  kindergar- 
ten teachers  containing  suggestions  for  the 
social  guardianship  of  young  children. 

During  the  war,  kindergarten  teachers 
participated  in  a vast  array  of  activities: 
weighing  and  measuring  of  babies;  main- 
taining fresh-air  funds,  programs  of  nurses 
in  congested  city  districts,  and  the  services 
of  ice  and  milk  stations;  supervising  sum- 
mer kindergartens,  playgrounds,  and  war 
gardens;  organizing  neighborhood  circles 
and  doorstep  meetings  for  mothers  in  co- 
operation with  agencies  for  Americaniza- 
tion in  neighborhoods  of  recent  immigrants. 

The  Office  of  Education  recognized 
that  more  and  better  kindergartens  in  the 
United  States  was  one  means  of  protecting 
the  second  line  of  defense.  Kindergarten 
training  schools  were  established.  Reading 
courses  were  organized  for  kindergarten 
teachers  in  service.  These  included  read- 
ings on  educational  classics,  appreciation 
of  child  life,  principles  and  methods  of  ed- 
ucation, kindergarten  education,  sociologi- 
cal aspects  of  education,  appreciation  of 
nature  and  hygiene,  religious  and  moral 


education  (38).  Campaigns  were  planned 
for  extension  of  kindergarten  education  in 
Texas,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
states  where  laws  favorable  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  kindergartens  were  in 
operation.  The  International  Kindergarten 
Union  was  recognized  as  a great  force  in 
the  extension  of  kindergarten  education. 
Members  participated  in  the  preparation  of 
a publication  which  presented  the  recom- 
mended curriculum  for  kindergarten  edu- 
cation. 

The  work  of  the  kindergarten  was 
already  affecting  the  first  grade.  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Primary  Education  advo- 
cated the  need  for  movable  furniture,  a 
space  for  games  and  free  dramatization, 
and  the  kind  of  materials  that  would  carry 
on  the  processes  already  begun  in  the  kin- 
dergarten. The  Council  further  recom- 
mended an  increasing  emphasis  upon  ac- 
tivities in  which  the  children  exercise  their 
own  initiative  instead  of  having  the  work 
of  all  class  periods  prescribed  by  the 
teacher  (39). 

The  war  provided  an  impetus  to  the 
states  to  improve  their  schools.  Commis- 
sioner Claxton’s  report  for  1918  indicates 
that  in  the  period  from  1915  to  1918,  eight 
states  enacted  laws  providing  for  statewide 
physical  education  instruction:  Illinois  in 
1915;  New  York  in  1916;  New  Jersey,  Ne- 
vada, Rhode  Island,  and  California  in 
1917;  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  1918. 

Rural  youth  were  recruited  into  war 
industries  throughout  the  nation,  and  there 
was  great  emphasis  on  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled occupations  that  could  be  learned  in 
a few  weeks  or  months.  It  was  clear  to  all 
that  the  rural  schools  had  been  offering  a 
meager  education;  this  was  confirmed  by 
the  number  of  men  who  were  rejected  by 
the  armed  services  for  physical  and  mental 
deficiences.  Secondary  education  was 
found  wanting  in  vocational  training,  and 
Congress  responded  by  passing  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1917. 

Much  attention  was  focused  on  rural 
education.  States  such  as  Colorado  and 
Oklahoma  began  to  add  rural  supervisors 
to  state  department  staffs  (40).  This  action 
constituted  the  greatest  promise  for  im- 
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provement  of  the  curriculum  of  rural 
schools.  The  value  of  rural  supervision  had 
already  been  demonstrated  by  such  state 
programs  as  New  Jersey’s  notable  work  in 
directing  and  enriching  the  curriculum 
through  the  “helping  teacher”  program 
(41). 

States  worked  for  increased  support 
of  rural  schools,  broader  programs  of  in- 
struction and  better  administration  through 
consolidation  of  local  school  districts,  high- 
er qualifications  for  teachers,  provision  for 
rural  school  supervision,  and  better  meas- 
ures for  enforcing  compulsory  school 
attendance.  Forty-three  state  legislatures 
were  in  session  during  1919,  and  nearly  all 
of  them,  according  to  the  commissioner, 
considered  some  legislation  concerning  ru- 
ral education. 

Alabama,  Delaware,  Georgia,  and  West 
Virginia  made  sweeping  changes  in  their 
laws  to  insure  more  effective  school  ad- 
ministration as  a result  of  the  efforts  of 
their  state  departments  of  education. 
Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  and  Dela- 
ware placed  the  appointment  of  their 
chief  state  school  officer  in  the  control 
of  a lay  state  board  of  education  (42). 

The  people  were  challenging  their 
state  departments  to  provide  more  effective 
services  for  rural  education. 


DECADES  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL 
CONFLICT:  1920  to  1940 

Conflicting  philosophies  of  education  occu- 
pied the  spotlight  from  1920  to  1940.  At 
least  three  distinct  trends  vied  with  each 
other  for  attention:  continuing  emphasis  on 
curriculum  based  on  specific  subject  matter 
and  a connectionistic  psychology;  the  sci- 
entific movement;  and  the  activity  curricu- 
lum. The  result  was  that  contradictory 
practices  were  frequently  followed  simulta- 
neously in  the  same  school  system  as 
school  people  attempted  to  follow  the  guid- 
ance of  leaders  who  were  viewing  educa- 
tion from  widely  different  points  of  view. 

G.  Robert  Koopman,  director  of 
curriculum  in  the  Michigan  State  Depart- 


ment of  Education  from  1947  to  1961,  at- 
tributes the  tremendous  educational  vitality 
of  this  period  to  “the  professionalization  of 
teaching  and  the  elevation  of  education  to 
the  graduate  level  occurring  at  about  the 
same  time.”  These  factors  contributed  to 
“the  emergence  of  strong  personalities  in 
all  fields  of  education”  (43). 

Enough  progress  had  been  made  in 
previous  decades  to  stimulate  a flood  of 
new  professional  publications  on  curricu- 
lum. Books  by  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Boyd  H. 
Bode,  Frederick  G.  Bonser,  Hollis  Cas- 
well, W.  W.  Charters,  Ellsworth  Collings, 
Fannie  W.  Dunn,  Paul  R.  Hanna,  Gertrude 
Hartman,  L.  Thomas  Hopkins,  William 
Heard  Kilpatrick,  Mary  H.  Lewis,  Charles 
McMurray,  Annie  Moore,  Lois  Coffey 
Mossman,  Caroline  Pratt,  Harold  O.  Rugg, 
and  many  others  were  widely  distributed, 
read,  and  discussed.  They  also  provided 
the  foundation  for  curriculum  development 
in  the  states  and  in  local  school  districts. 

Charters  said  only  56  curriculum 
studies  had  appeared  in  the  10  years  prior 
to  1923.  In  succeeding  decades,  literally 
thousands  of  studies  were  published  as  a 
result  of  extensive  research  which  pushed 
out  new  boundaries  in  curriculum  content 
and  in  techniques  of  curriculum  construc- 
tion. These  had  been  clearly  foreshadowed 
in  1900,  but  their  innovations  in  theory 
were  now  reflected  in  action  in  the  schools; 
theories  were  translated  into  practices.  The 
philosophical  conflicts  of  the  period  from 
1920  to  1940  deepened  those  of  previous 
decades  in  that  their  uses  and  misuses  in 
the  schools  became  known  to  millions  of 
citizens. 

Tendencies  in  Nursery  and 
Kindergarten  Education 

The  doctrines  of  Dewey  were  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  educators,  particularly  as  they 
applied  to  young  children.  They  fitted  so 
well  the  accepted  philosophies  of  Pestaloz- 
zi,  Froebel,  and  Herbart  that  no  great  re- 
versal in  thinking  was  demanded  of  teach- 
ers who  had  been  imbued  with  the  work  of 
these  earlier  philosophers  as  a part  of  their 
professional  education. 
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The  reports  of  the  commissioner  of 
education  for  1918  and  1919  expressing 
great  interest  in  the  education  of  young 
children  became  more  specific  in  the  1920 
Report.  A section  devoted  to  “Tendencies 
in  Primary  Education”  presented  basic 
considerations  with  implications  for  the 
curriculum  for  young  children  that  continue 
today  as  lively  subjects  for  discussion 
and  study.  The  1920  Report  pointed  out 
that — 

Heretofore  the  child’s  accomplishment 
in  the  subject  of  reading  for  the  first 
year  of  his  school  life  has  been  the  unit 
of  measurement  in  most  schools  in  the 
United  States.  If  he  could  read  a page  of 
the  first  reader  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  he  was  promoted.  If  he  stumbled 
through  the  reading  exercises  ...  he  was 
accounted  a failure  and  was  required  to 
take  the  work  over.  He  reentered  the 
school  the  second  year  . . . and  dragged 
his  weary  spirit  through  a repetition  of 
the  successes  and  failures  of  his  first 
year’s  experience  (44). 

The  Report  recognized  that  “retardation 
never  yet  brightened  a child’s  intellect.” 
About  one  pupil  in  four  failed  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year.  The  lack  of  efficiency  in 
this  method  of  early  education  was  recog- 
nized. The  proposal  was  made  to  take  “a 
simple  measure  of  his  mental  ability,”  us- 
ing the  Binet  scale  and  then  adapt  the 
course  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  to 
his  degree  of  competency.  The  Report  told 
of  the  methods  by  which  two  cities  had 
grouped  children  homogeneously,  a solu- 
tion to  the  problem  which  appeared  to  be 
unquestioning^  accepted.  However,  homo- 
geneous grouping  has  been  the  subject  of 
debate  through  succeeding  decades,  partic- 
ularly as  the  profession  came  to  understand 
the  effect  of  the  child’s  self-image  on  his 
learning. 

With  regard  to  the  primary  program, 
the  Report  stated  that  although  “much  is 
said  regarding  the  child’s  experience  as  a 
potent  factor  in  the  primary  curriculum,”  it 
is  “ignored  in  the  primary  courses  of 
study.”  The  average  primary  classroom  is  a 
place  where — 


The  formal  subjects  of  study  still  occupy 
the  primary  teacher’s  program,  and  drills 
and  mechanical  exercises  receive  most  of 
her  attention.  A certain  number  of  pages 
of  the  reading  book,  of  combinations  in 
numbers,  of  families  in  phonic  drills  are 
still  the  level  for  accomplishment  (45). 

Tribute  was  paid  to  the  Nineteenth 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  for  which  Charles  H. 
Judd  of  the  University  of  Chicago  served 
as  chairman.  It  presented  a series  of  read- 
ing lessons  based  on  the  actual  experiences 
of  the  children.  These  illustrations  drawn 
from  schools  in  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
and  New  York  indicated  that  an  experi- 
ence approach  to  reading  was  already 
widely  used  in  schools  where  teachers  were 
aware  of  the  problem  of  motivation  in  a 
child’s  learning  to  read. 

School  systems  in  many  states  were 
organizing  the  curriculum  for  young  chil- 
dren into  larger  units  of  study  and  drawing 
materials  from  many  subject  matter  fields. 
The  interest  of  the  children  was  challenged 
in  these  integrated  units  of  life  experience 
because  these  units  were  related  to  the 
young  child’s  immediate  environment  and 
helped  him  to  understand  relationships 
within  it.  The  1920  Report  gave  recogni- 
tion to  school  systems  in  Michigan,  Mary- 
land, Ohio,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin  for  pioneer  innovations  in  or- 
ganizing curriculum  into  larger  units.  In 
fact,  “from  the  West,  the  East,  the  North, 
and  South  reports  are  coming  ...  of  stud- 
ies made  in  many  localities  which  indicate 
a decided  tendency  in  this  direction”  (46). 

In  the  1927  Report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  is  the  earliest  reference 
to  the  interest  of  the  Office  of  Education  in 
nursery  school  education: 

One  city  has  added  a nursery  school  as 
a laboratory  for  its  department  of  re- 
search in  which  the  school  workers  in 
psychology,  educational  theories,  and 
home  economics  cooperate.  Another  has 
two  nursery  schools  as  laboratories  for 
its  high  school  students  registered  in 
home  economics  courses,  and  still  an- 
other had  made  the  nursery  school  a 
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part  of  its  department  of  kindergarten- 
primary education  (47). 

Although  the  contemporary  nursery 
school  educator  would  deplore  the  use  of 
young  children  as  means  to  other  ends, 
however  worthy,  it  is  regrettable  that  these 
early  evidences  of  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  child  development  laboratories 
in  public  schools  did  not  receive  immediate 
approval  and  support  by  school  adminis- 
trators and  the  public. 

Five  years  later,  in  the  1932  Report, 
further  evidence  appeared  to  indicate  how 
slowly  change  is  accepted: 

Among  the  newer  movements  in  educa- 
tion is  the  organization  of  nursery 
schools.  In  1920  there  were  about  three 
such  schools,  now  there  are  more  than 
300.  In  order  to  furnish  information  re- 
garding this  field,  which  seems  to  have 
so  much  promise,  not  only  for  the  edu- 
cation of  very  young  children  but  the 
education  of  parents  in  child  care,  a bul- 
letin has  been  prepared  on  nursery 
schools  (48). 

Again,  the  1937  Report  of  the  com- 
missioner of  education  lists  “nursery 
school”  and  “parent  education”  as  among 
“the  newer  fields,”  salutes  the  “pioneers” 
in  these  programs,  and  expresses  approval 
of  the  expansion  of  these  services  (49). 

In  1938,  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  established  a 
parent  education  program,  following  the 
lead  of  New  York  and  California,  where 
such  programs  were  already  in  successful 
operation  under  the  guidance  of  thoroughly 
qualified  staff  members  (50). 

The  first  kindergarten  in  the  United 
States  was  established  in  1855  in  Water- 
town,  Wisconsin,  and  the  second  shortly 
thereafter  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  both  by  stu- 
dents of  Froebel  and  both  taught  in 
German.  In  1860,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  a 
sister-in-law  of  Horace  Mann  and  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne,  opened  the  first  English- 
speaking  kindergarten  in  Boston.  The  early 
history  of  kindergarten  in  the  United  States 
is  a fascinating  one,  involving  such  names 
as  the  Alcotts,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
William  T.  Harris,  and  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 


gins. These  leaders,  far  ahead  of  their 
times,  recognized  the  strategic  importance 
of  the  early  years  of  life  (5 1 ) . 

Legislation  making  kindergarten  an 
integral  part  of  the  New  Jersey  public 
school  system  was  passed  in  March  of 
1900.  Even  though  only  a few  municipali- 
ties took  advantage  of  the  law  at  once, 
there  was  in  1900-1901  a reported  enroll- 
ment of  15,066.  The  state  superintendent 
endorsed  the  kindergarten  because,  as  he 
said,  in  it  “the  spontaneity  and  joy  of  play 
is  gradually  and  skillfully  brought  to  bear 
upon  work  and  the  child  thus  early  and  un- 
consciously is  made  aware  that  enthusiasm 
lightens  labor”  (52). 

During  the  1920’s,  the  impetus  to  ex- 
tend kindergarten  education  continued. 
The  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Qubs 
began  a campaign  which  had  as  its  object 
kindergarten  education  in  every  elementary 
school  in  the  United  States.  State  kinder- 
garten chairmen  carried  on  surveys  and 
stimulated  local  interest  through  programs 
and  publicity.  Effort  on  the  part  of  many 
professional  organizations  was  described  in 
the  1920  Report  of  the  commissioner  of 
education.  As  a result  of  this  effective  work 
in  many  communities,  lay  and  professional 
groups  established  kindergartens.  Pennsyl- 
vania appointed  a kindergarten  supervisor 
who  functioned  to  extend  kindergarten  and 
primary  school  in  those  cities  where  kin- 
dergartens were  already  established  (53). 

In  1921,  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion again  emphasized  the  efforts  of  the 
states  and  local  school  systems  to  extend 
kindergarten  education.  In  cooperation 
with  the  pioneer  professional  organization, 
the  International  Kindergarten  Union,  bul- 
letins were  developed  on  housing  and 
equipment,  the  health  of  the  kindergarten 
child,  programs  for  mothers’  meetings,  and 
a curriculum  for  primary  grades  based  on  a 
previous  Office  of  Education  bulletin  on 
kindergarten  curriculum.  Present-day  edu- 
cators will  note  that  as  early  as  1921  Mary 
Dabney  Davis,  a specialist  in  the  Office  of 
Education,  was  aware  of  the  importance  of 
providing  “proper  coordination  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  public  school  system”  (54). 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Davis, 
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the  Office  of  Education  continued  to  pro- 
mote kindergarten  education.  In  1923,  a 
motion  picture  was  made,  and  sets  of  slides 
were  made  available  on  loan.  In  1924, 
publications  were  issued  with  increased 
emphasis  on  music  and  art  in  the  kinder- 
garten program. 

In  1926,  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion reported  the  1923-24  statistics  on  pu- 
pils enrolled  in  public  and  private  schools. 
At  that  time  564,363  of  the  20,898,930 
pupils  enrolled  in  public  elementary 
schools  were  enrolled  in  public  kindergar- 
tens, while  the  1,473,145  pupils  enrolled  in 
private  elementary  schools  included  54,465 
pupils  enrolled  in  private  kindergartens. 
Comparing  these  kindergarten  enrollments 
with  public  and  private  elementary  school 
enrollments  indicates  the  relative  progress 
made  in  the  approximately  70  years  since 
the  establishment  of  the  first  kindergarten 
in  1855  (55). 

Most  of  the  kindergartens  were  located 
in  cities,  although  a majority  of  the  people 
still  lived  in  rural  areas.  If  kindergarten  ed- 
ucation had  been  accessible  to  all  young 
children  in  the  nation,  at  least  four  times 
as  many  might  have  been  enrolled  in  kin- 
dergarten by  1923-24.  But  kindergarten 
was  slowly  coming  to  be  recognized  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  system,  and  it 
emphasized  growth  and  development  much 
more  than  disciplinary  training. 

In  1930,  the  Curriculum  Commission 
of  the  State  of  California  granted  the  Office 
of  Education  permission  to  publish  a state 
course  of  study  for  kindergarten-primary 
grades  entitled  Teachers'  Guide  to  Child 
Development,  to  replace  a 1919  Office  of 
Education  publication,  The  Kindergarten 
Curriculum  (56).  This  publication  pre- 
sented a program  providing  continuity  be- 
tween the  kindergarten  and  the  three  pri- 
mary grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

Five  years  later,  in  1935,  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department  pub- 
lished a bulletin  entitled  Curriculum  Guide 
for  Teachers  of  Five  Year  Olds.  Four  fun- 
damental principles  formed  the  basis  for 
the  guide: 

1.  Since  education  is  a living  thing,  experi- 


ences which  are  real  to  the  child  should 
provide  the  content  to  be  studied. 

2.  These  experiences  to  be  real  should  be 
suited  to  the  age-level  development  of 
the  children  in  the  group  and  should  be 
near  to  the  children  both  in  time  and 
place. 

3.  Not  only  individual  differences  among 
children  should  receive  consideration, 
but  also  individual  differences  among 
groups  and  in  environmental  opportuni- 
ty* 

4.  The  total  growth  needs  of  children 
should  be  met;  that  is,  the  health  and 
emotional-social  needs  of  children  as 
well  as  their  mental  development  should 
be  considered  (57). 

The  firm  position  taken  by  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department  in  this 
publication  is  as  educationally  sound  today 
as  when  it  was  written.  The  guide  defined 
curriculum  as  the  “sum  total  of  experiences 
provided  by  the  school.”  The  New  York 
State  Education  Department  emphasized 
that  growth  is  a continuous  process,  with 
great  variations  among  children  at  any  one 
maturity  level,  and  with  individual  differ- 
ences in  the  rate  of  maturation  for  many 
children  in  their  physical,  mental,  social, 
and  emotional  development.  It  pointed  out 
that  variations  are  due  not  only  to  constitu- 
tional differences  but  also  to  opportunity  or 
environmental  differences,  even  though 
certain  behavior  is  characteristic  of  any 
one  age  level.  It  also  stated  that  children 
use  the  same  material  at  different  age  levels 
to  express  increasingly  complex  concepts. 

These  beliefs  have  continued  to  loom 
large  in  curriculum  development  not  only 
for  5-year-olds  but  for  all  children,  and 
they  are  increasingly  considered  applicable 
to  pupils  of  secondary  school  age  as  well. 
They  foreshadowed  our  present  recognition 
that  education  must  be  adapted  to  individ- 
ual children  and  youth  whatever  their 
needs,  and  further  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  groups  of  pupils  of  all  ages. 

Progress  in  Rural  and  Urban  Education 

Perhaps  because  educational  problems  were 
thought  to  be  less  acute  in  the  cities  than 
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in  the  open  country,  the  commissioner  of 
education’s  reports  throughout  the  1920’s 
included  a variety  of  activities  designed  to 
promote  improvement  in  rural  education. 
In  1922,  the  commissioner  reported  visits 
by  staff  members  to  22  states  where  meet- 
ings were  held  on  the  problems  of  the  rural 
school  (58).  Three  current  movements  in 
rural  education  were  considered  of  funda- 
mental importance:  (1)  consolidation  of 
small,  inefficient  schools  into  larger  ones 
offering  increased  facilities;  (2)  employ- 
ment of  professionally  trained  supervisors 
to  aid  in  improving  the  work  of  teachers  in 
service;  (3)  improvement  of  one-teacher 
schools  where  consolidation  is  not  practi- 
cal. 

By  1927,  the  commissioner  noted  that 
“the  nationwide  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  school  curricula  has  extended  to 
the  field  of  rural  education”  (59).  Most  of 
the  attention  to  rural  education  had  been 
centered  on  better  teachers,  facilities,  and 
administration  of  rural  education,  but  now 
the  state  departments  of  education  were 
said  to  be  following  modem  practices  in 
curriculum  making.  The  trend  was  to  de- 
vise an  intelligent  distribution  of  the  teach- 
er’s time  among  groups  of  children  and 
among  subjects,  to  balance  individual  in- 
struction and  the  socializing  values  of 
group  instruction. 

The  following  year,  the  commissioner 
again  recommended  statewide  study  of  the 
educational  situation  in  rural  schools  and 
commented  favorably  on  the  increase  in 
supervisory  personnel  and  improved  library 
services  in  many  of  the  states  (60).  These 
were  the  most  useful  aids  available  to  rural 
schools  at  the  time. 

In  1929,  the  commissioner  again  re- 
corded satisfaction  with  the  steadily  in- 
creasing provision  for  rural  supervision  and 
the  spread  of  library  services  to  rural 
schools.  After  mentioning  the  appointment 
of  a curriculum  commission  in  California, 
the  1929  Report  comments,  “It  is  expected 
that  textbook  adoptions  will  be  preceded 
by  programs  for  curriculum  revision” 
(61).  Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  to 
justify  a study  concerning  the  extent  to 


which  the  commissioner’s  expectations 
have  been  realized.  All  too  frequently  the 
reverse  of  what  the  commissioner  antici- 
pated has  been  true:  textbooks  have  been 
adopted  and  courses  of  study  then  built 
to  conform  to  them. 

The  commissioner  reported  in  1938 
that  one-teacher  schools  were  being  re- 
duced by  about  4,000  each  year,  attribut- 
ing this  to  “a  clearer  realization  of  the 
needs  of  rural  people  for  educational  op- 
portunities equal  to  those  provided  in 
cities”  (62).  Financial  aid  given  by  the 
Public  Works  Administration  to  creating 
employment  during  the  Depression  in  the 
form  of  the  construction  of  new  school 
buildings  was  probably  an  even  greater  in- 
ducement to  give  up  the  cherished  “little 
red  schoolhouse.” 

Urban  schools  were  fortunately  situat- 
ed, comparatively  well  financed,  and  often 
leaders  in  curriculum  development.  The 
following  statement  appeared  in  the  1926 
Report  of  the  commissioner: 

The  elementary  school  curriculum  in  the 
cities  of  the  country  has  been  reorgan- 
ized so  as  to  give  more  time  to  play, 
physical  training,  drawing,  music,  and 
the  industrial  arts,  and  to  the  content 
subjects  so  as  to  meet  modern  city  con- 
ditions. The  relative  amount  of  time  giv- 
en to  the  3 R’s  has  diminished  from 
57.55  percent  of  the  total  weekly  time 
allotment  in  1904  to  50.50  percent, 
while  the  content  subjects  such  as  his- 
tory and  geography  have  increased  from 
14.42  to  15.53  percent  and  the  special 
subjects  have  increased  from  27.97  to 
33.89  percent.  If,  however,  the  increased 
school  year  is  taken  into  account,  the  3 
R’s  receive  practically  as  much  time  as 
they  ever  did  (63). 

Although  the  1926  Report  actually 
devoted  four  pages  to  problems  of  curricu- 
lum, especially  as  the  educational  program 
affects  city  children  (64),  it  left  the  reader 
with  many  unanswered  questions.  The  am- 
bivalence of  educators  on  how  curriculum 
should  be  organized  may  be  one  reason 
why  so  much  time  is  spent  on  the  mechan- 
ics of  organization  for  instruction  and  so 
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little  on  the  genuine  content  of  the  curricu- 
lum. School  people  seem  to  have  an  un- 
shakable faith  that  somehow  administrative 
tinkering  with  organization  of  classes  or 
curriculum  will  solve  instructional  prob- 
lems. 

The  1927  Report  stayed  on  safer 
ground  and  approved  the  efforts  in  cities  to 
revise  arithmetic  courses  of  study  to  elimi- 
nate obsolete  topics.  It  further  suggested 
that  curriculum  should  be  in  a constant 
process  of  revision  since  conditions  are 
continually  changing  and  our  knowledge  of 
child  life  is  being  continually  modified  by 
new  discoveries  about  the  child  s nature 
and  his  individual  and  social  needs  (65). 

The  1928  Report  enthusiastically  stat- 
ed that  the  platoon  plan,  supported  by  the 
federal  office  since  1 920,  had  been  adopted 
by  146  cities  in  38  states.  It  noted,  also, 
that  cities  were  increasing  their  emphasis 
on  civics  instruction,  character  education, 
child  study,  and  coordination  of  the  work 
of  the  kindergarten  with  the  elementary 
schools  (66). 

The  1929  Report  again  approved  the 
platoon  organization  (67).  The  work  in 
cities  in  safety  education  and  visual  in- 
struction and  the  widespread  use  of  films 
was  approved,  as  was  the  work  of  the  Ohio 
State  Department  of  Education  in  initiating 
instruction  by  radio.  If  the  Cilice  of  Edu- 
cation reports  for  this  decade  accurately 
reflect  the  elementary  curriculum  situation 
throughout  the  rural  and  urban  areas  of 
the  country,  confusion  growing  out  of  con- 
flicting philosophies  had  preserved  the 
1 920  models  practically  intact. 

Subjects  Taught  in  the  Elementary  School. 
According  to  a study  made  in  1926  by 
Carlcton  H.  Mann,  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  were  spending  51.7  percent 
of  their  time  on  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
language,  and  arithmetic;  1 1 .8  percent,  of 
their  time  on  science  and  social  studies; 
and  the  rest,  or  36.5  percent,  on  art,  mu- 
sic, physical  education,  and  other  special 
subjects  (68). 

Ten  years  later,  George  C.  Kytc  and 
Robert  H.  Lewis  conducted  a parallel 
study  in  63  cities  scattered  throughout  the 


country.  Their  results  closely  resemble 
those  of  Mann’s  earlier  study.  Nearly  half 
the  time  in  elementary  schools  of  eight 
grades  was  spent  on  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, language,  and  arithmetic;  16.6  percent 
of  the  time  was  used  for  science  and  social 
studies;  and  the  rest,  34.7  percent,  was 
spent  on  art,  music,  physical  education, 
and  other  so-called  special  subjects  (69). 

These  studies  probably  indicate  the 
high  value  our  society  placed  on  literacy, 
the  low  value  it  placed  on  the  arts,  and  its 
failure  to  recognize  the  importance  of  civic 
and  scientific  knowledge,  attitudes,  and 
competencies. 

Two  notable  contributions  were  made 
during  the  1930’s  in  the  field  of  science  ed- 
ucation. Cornell  University  produced  a se- 
ries of  useful  and  inspiring  nature  study 
leaflets  under  the  direction  of  E.  Laurence 
Palmer  which  were  made  available  to  the 
schools.  From  1934  to  1941,  the  Califor- 
nia State  Department  of  Education  pro- 
duced a monthly  publication  entitled  Sci- 
ence Guide  for  Elementary  Schooh.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  scries,  members  of  the 
science  departments  in  all  the  state  colleges 
participated. 

Both  of  these  pioneering  efforts  in  sci- 
ence curriculum  were  factors  in  motivating 
a nationwide  effort.  Many  publishers  pro- 
duced series  of  textbooks  in  science  for  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  volume  of  trade 
books  in  the  field  of  science  grew  in  spec- 
tacular fashion.  Science  kits  and  mobile 
science  laboratories  were  developed. 
Models,  pictures,  slides,  films,  filmstrips, 
motion  pictures,  and  recordings  were  pro- 
duced to  make  science  experiences  as  real- 
istic as  possible  for  children.  Outdoor 
science  and  conservation  education  were 
discussed  in  many  professional  meetings, 
and  some  preliminary  experiments  were 
undertaken. 

In  the  1928-30  Biennial  Survey  of 
Education  in  the  United  States  (70),  Bess 
Goodykoontz,  Mary  Dabney  Davis,  and 
Mina  M.  Langvick  noted  that  several  state 
departments  of  education  had  recently  is- 
sued courses  of  study  or  outlines  for  activi- 
ty programs  in  the  elementary  schools. 
They  reported  that  the  1930  Alabama 
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Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools 
listed  many  types  of  activities  in  each  sub- 
ject of  study.  In  the  same  year  the 
California  Teachers  Guide  to  Child  Devel- 
opment described  in  656  pages  an  activity 
program  for  kindergarten-primary  grades, 
and  a similar  volume  for  intermediate 
grades  followed  in  1936.  In  1929,  the 
North  Carolina  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  issued  a report  on  activ- 
ity programs,  projects,  and  research  studies, 
and  New  York  published  descriptions  of 
classroom  activities  selected  because  they 
indicated  the  newer  philosophy  of  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  1 920’s,  however,  the 
conflicting  philosophies  of  the  times  were 
still  evident  in  the  practices  of  various 
schools.  Lynd  and  Lynd  observed  in  their 
famous  Middletown  study  that — 

The  school  like  the  factory  is  a thor- 
oughly regimented  world.  Immovable 
seats  in  orderly  rows  fix  the  sphere  of 
activity  of  each  child.  For  all,  from  the 
timid  six  year  old  entering  for  the  first 
time  ...  the  general  routine  is  much 
the  same  (71). 

A sharp  contrast  to  this  bleak  picture 
was  published  at  about  the  same  time  by 
Rugg  and  Shumaker: 

Here  is  a group  of  six  and  seven  year 
olds.  They  dance;  they  sing;  they  play 
house  and  build  villages;  they  keep  store 
and  take  care  of  pets;  they  model  in  clay 
and  sand;  they  draw  and  paint,  read  and 
write,  make  up  stories  and  dramatize 
them;  they  work  in  the  garden;  they 
chum,  and  weave,  and  cook  (72). 

Everywhere  these  contrasts  were  ap- 
parent. Elementary  schools  quite  generally 
were  attempting  to  modernize  their  instruc- 
tional practices  in  harmony  with  the  belief 
that  learning  is  an  active  process  and  that 
effective  instruction  consists  in  creating  an 
environment  for  children  in  which  many 
different  kinds  of  desirable  learning  will 
take  place.  Common  practice  through  the 
country  probably  fell  somewhere  between 
the  two  descriptions  given.  Efforts  to  vital- 
ize learning  were  complicated  by  en- 
trenched adherence  to  traditional  grade- 


level  subject  matter  placement  and  by  at- 
tempts to  have  all  children  “measure  up 
to  national  norms”  on  standardized  tests. 
Tradition  and  innovation  were  persistent 
antagonists. 

Growth  of  State  Department  of 
Education  Leadership 

In  all  the  states,  the  decades  immediately 
following  World  War  I were  years  of  con- 
cern with  problems  of  curriculum  revision 
and  development.  Prior  to  this  time,  the 
limited  staff  of  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion had  been  engaged  in  the  difficult  task 
of  establishing  schools  and  school  systems, 
developing  a legal  structure  for  education, 
improving  existing  curriculum,  developing 
teacher  education  institutions,  providing 
professional  direction  for  teachers,  and 
convincing  the  public  of  the  importance  of 
making  financial  provision  for  free,  univer- 
sal, public  education. 

Although  these  tasks  were  still  unfin- 
ished at  the  end  of  World  W'M*  I and  would 
continue  to  occupy  the  attention  of  educa- 
tional leaders,  legislative  bodies,  and  the 
public  generally  throughout  the  century, 
new  educational  research  and  the  vigorous, 
new  educational  philosophy  challenged  so- 
ciety to  establish  a more  dynamic  educa- 
tional program. 

In  a study  made  for  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  appointed  on 
September  19,  1936,  Katherine  A.  Freder- 
ic analyzed  the  functions  and  classifications 
of  state  department  personnel  (73).  At  no 
place  in  this  study  does  she  specifically  list 
curriculum  development  as  a function  as- 
signed to  any  staff  person.  Certain  activi- 
ties reported  impinged  upon  the  education- 
al program,  including  “textbook  selection,” 
“school  Isbiery  activities,”  “school  inspec- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  various  levels 
of  instruction.” 

The  study  reports  that  in  a number  of 
states  legislation  had  been  passed  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  commissions  to  se- 
lect textbooks  for  use  in  the  schools.  The 
administrative  duties  involved  in  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  approved  text- 
books were  performed  by  full-time 
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directors  or  supervisors  of  free  textbooks 
in  these  states:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Califor- 
nia, Florida,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  North  Car- 
olina, Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  study  reports  that  departments  of 
education  in  1 1 states  employed  school  li- 
brary advisers,  consultants,  or  supervisors 
who  were  responsible  for  rendering  serv- 
ices, including  the  preparation  of  book 
lists,  correspondence,  meetings,  and  visits 
to  schools.  These  states  were  Alabama, 
Connecticut,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin.  In  Louisiana,  for  example,  the 
supervisor  set  up  library  standards,  select- 
ed and  purchased  library  books,  advised  on 
library  rooms  and  equipment,  and 
maintained  a placement  service  for  school 
librarians.  Similar  duties  were  performed 
by  the  officers  in  Minnesota,  North  Caroli- 
na, Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

All  state  departments  of  education 
maintained  contact  with  the  officials  of  lo- 
cal school  systems  through  the  use  of  such 
officers  as  school  inspectors,  field  agents, 
or  supervisors  of  elementary,  rural,  and 
secondary  education. 

According  to  this  study,  a total  of  200 
professional  staff  members  in  44  states  de- 
voted their  full  time  to  general  supervision 
and  school  inspection  or  to  supervision  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  This 
number  seemed  very  small  in  view  of  the 
size  of  the  task  confronting  them.  In  many 
states,  the  total  number  of  administrative 
and  professional  employees  engaged  in 
inspection  and  supervision  of  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  was  smaller 
than  the  number  of  supervisors  of  voca- 
tional education.  Federal  subsidies  for  vo- 
cational education  but  not  for  general  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  doubtless 
accounted  for  these  differences. 

Miss  Frederic  found  further  that  18 
states  employed  full-time  directors  for 
health  and  physical  education  and  in  the 
related  fields  of  recreation  and  safety  edu- 
cation. In  10  states,  professional  staff 
members  supervised  the  educational  pro- 
gram for  hand:cappcd  children.  A few  de- 


partments had  supervisors  in  other  fields, 
such  as  art,  music,  and  visual  education. 

Handicapped  by  a lack  of  personnel, 
state  departments  of  education  were  able 
to  give  far  less  attention  to  curriculum  de- 
velopment than  was  desirable.  Many  state 
supervisors  involved  qualified  persons  from 
city  and  county  school  organizations  and 
from  teacher  education  institutions  in  the 
production  of  curriculum  material  for  state 
use.  The  quality  of  these  materials  was  sur- 
prisingly good,  considering  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  work  involved  was  done  in  ad- 
dition to  full-time  responsibilities  in  local 
school  systems,  colleges,  and  universities. 

Reviewing  conditions  in  the  elementa- 
ry schools  of  1934-36,  Bess  Goodykoontz 
said: 

The  inadequate  training  of  teachers  . . . , 
the  rapid  turn-over  of  teaching  staff,  the 
remoteness  of  many  elementary  school 
positions,  point  emphatically  to  the  im- 
portance of  inscrvice  training  programs. 
Other  things  heighten  this  impression. 
The  typically  large  classes,  the  frequent- 
ly inadequate  equipment  and  the  present 
day  conflicts  in  philosophy,  which  can- 
not help  but  concern  teachers,  oil  show 
the  need  for  wise,  constructive,  thought- 
ful plans  for  helping  teachers  on  the 
job  (74). 

State  departments  of  education  were 
well  aware  of  the  magnitude  and  severity 
of  these  problems.  The  entire  country  was 
in  the  process  of  constructing  a new  educa- 
tional program  designed  to  provide  more 
meaningful,  more  valuable  learning  experi- 
ences for  boys  and  girls. 

Publications  and  limited  staff  services 
from  state  departments  were  of  increasing 
assistance.  The  Michigan  State  Department 
of  Education,  for  instance,  issued  publica- 
tions to  describe  superior  classroom  prac- 
tices. The  California  State  Department  of 
Education,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, issued  the  California  journal  of 
Elementary  Education,  a quarterly  pub- 
lished from  1932  to  1963,  which  reported 
outstanding  teaching  activities  of  the  entire 
state.  Many  state  departments,  such  as 
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those  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Virginia, 
California,  and  New  Jersey,  made  encour- 
aging gains  in  supervisory  services  in  the 
difficult  Depression  years. 

Education  and  the  Depression  Years.  The 
1920’s  were  years  of  economic  well-being 
and  business  expansion.  In  education,  too, 
the  twenties  reflected  the  optimism  of  the 
general  society.  School  people  were  in  pur- 
suit of  exciting  ideas.  These  were  years  of 
intensive  study,  vigorous  discussion  of  con- 
troversial issues,  and  vital  conferences  in 
which  experiences  were  shared.  They  were 
years  of  experimentation  in  schools  and  of 
research  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 

The  stock  market  crash  in  October  of 
1929  brought  on  devastating  economic 
conditions  which  affected  every  aspect  of 
American  life,  including  education.  George 
S.  Counts  saw  in  the  tragic  suffering  caused 
by  the  Depression  a new  responsibility  for 
the  school  (75).  Many  leaders  of  the 
1 920’s  had  centered  education  on  the  indi- 
vidual, but  their  ideas  had  not  become  es- 
tablished in  practice  in  more  than  a 
minority  of  schools  and  were  not  well  un- 
derstood by  the  general  public.  Counts  saw 
education  as  an  important  instrumentality 
of  social  change,  functioning  in  the  redefi- 
nition of  social  goals  and  in  the  guidance 
of  needed  social  action  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  the  people.  He  suggested  that  such 
was  what  democracy  required,  but  the 
business  community  believed  that  the  time 
had  not  come  to  reappraise  the  economic 
structure.  Counts  continued  his  efforts 
along  different  lines.  He  and  his  associates 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  founding 
of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission, 
which  was  formed  in  1935  to  provide  a 
means  of  unifying  the  profession  on  educa- 
tional issues  which  would  confront  the  na- 
tion. 

In  any  event,  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
advantaged who  have  been  poorly 
educated  remains  with  us.  Some  Roosevel- 
tian  programs  of  the  Depression  years, 
such  as  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion, alleviated  much  suffering  among 
young  people  out  of  school  and  out  of 
work.  However,  it  was  not  until  the  pas- 


sage of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  that  the.  schools 
played  a leading  part  in  governmentally  or- 
ganized efforts  to  release  large  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  children  and  youth  from  the 
burdens  of  poverty. 

At  any  time  of  crisis,  progress  in  cur- 
riculum development  is  impeded  because 
of  curtailment  of  staff,  new  responsibilities 
created  by  the  critical  situation,  and  uncer- 
tainty about  the  direction  change  should 
take  and  what  priorities  should  be  recog- 
nized. The  Depression  era  was  no  excep- 
tion, but  in  quiet  and  persistent  ways  the 
1930  Report  of  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation indicated  broad  changes  in 
educational  viewpoints. 

A new  reorganization  of  the  Office  of 
Education  had  made  kindergarten,  elemen- 
tary, and  secondary  education  a part  of  the 
Division  of  American  School  Systems. 
Studies  were  made  by  the  kindergarten  and 
elementary  staffs  on  nursery  schools  in  the 
United  States,  the  organization  of  supervi- 
sory units  for  kindergarten-elementary 
grades,  kindergarten-primary  education, 
and  current  practices  in  the  construction  of 
state  courses  of  study.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation staff  endeavored  to  analyze  current 
state  courses  of  study  and  to  secure  state- 
ments from  state  education  officials  to  dis- 
cover what  policies  were  prevailing  in  the 
determination  of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum. 

The  Office  of  Education  participated 
in  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection  and  presented  the 
section  on  health  education  curriculum. 
The  Office  of  Education  specialist  in  kin- 
dergarten-primary education  worked  with 
the  Department  of  Kindergarten-Primary 
Education  of  NEA  to  prepare  a national 
conference  program  on  the  practicability  of 
activity  curriculums.  The  results  of  the 
conference  were  published  in  1929  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion under  the  title  Activity  Curriculums  at 
Work. 

In  1931,  studies  were  carried  on  by 
the  Office  of  Education  concerning  chil- 
dren’s interests,  how  to  make  a course  of 
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study  in  science,  and  on  the  out-of-school 
activities  of  fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth-grade 
children  (76).  Similar  studies  continued  in 
succeeding  years. 

The  Depression  years  were  critical  for 
schools  of  all  types.  In  1933,  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  reported  1-year  budget 
reductions  averaging  about  7 percent  in 
city  school  systems  and  5.5  percent  in  rural 
schools  (77).  Such  financial  retrenchments 
became  cumulative  year  after  year  and  led 
to  shortened  school  terms,  the  closing  of 
many  schools,  larger  classes,  the  employ- 
ment of  thousands  fewer  teachers  each 
year,  and  the  elimination  of  many  school 
departments  and  services.  Major  reductions 
were  made  in  the  already  meager  salaries 
of  teachers.  A widespread  spirit  of  criti- 
cism of  the  schools  continued  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  demands  for  further  restrictions. 

The  staffs  of  teacher  training 
institutions  were  also  reduced;  while  their 
teaching  loads  increased,  their  incomes 
were  seriously  curtailed — all  of  which  had 
a deteriorating  effect  on  staff  morale.  Pro- 
spective teachers  who  could  afford  to 
remain  in  college  received  poorer  instruc- 
tion and  little  inspiration  from  harassed 
and  demoralized  instructors.  Upon  gradua- 
tion, young  teachers  were  unable  to  find 
the  positions  for  which  they  had  prepared 
and  were  forced  to  turn  to  Works  Project 
Administration  projects,  to  relief,  or  to 
whatever  form  of  employment  they  could 
find.  The  effect  on  these  young  people  was 
that  many  never  entered  the  profession  of 
their  choice.  Morale  in  secondary  schools 
suffered  because  the  relevance  of  the  stud- 
ies to  their  future  lives  was  seriously 
doubted  by  many  students. 

Brave  efforts  at  curriculum  improve- 
ment to  meet  the  needs  of  all  children  and 
youth  suffered  in  the  Depression,  but  the 
crisis  may  have  generated  a willingness  to 
accept  some  changes.  With  local  financing 
of  schools  often  failing,  a trend  toward  in- 
creased state  responsibility  for  the  financial 
maintenance  of  public  education  slowly 
gained  momentum  after  1920,  thereby  re- 
versing the  decline  that  had  been  apparent 
since  1900.  In  the  1930’s,  this  trend  accel- 
erated greatly  to  make  public  education 


more  nearly  a state  responsibility  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  legal  and  educational  theory. 
The  proportion  of  total  current  costs  of 
public  education  paid  through  state  taxes 
almost  doubled  during  the  1920-40  period, 
reaching  nearly  30  percent,  and  then  con- 
tinuing to  increase  until  in  1950  they 
supplied  40  percent  of  these  costs.  State 
financing  remained  at  or  near  that  percent- 
age up  to  1968,  when  the  greatly  increased 
costs  of  education  made  state  aid  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  public  schools 
approach  $12  billion,  or  several  billions 
more  than  the  entire  budget  of  the  federal 
government  for  all  purposes  in  1932  (78). 

The  principle  that  the  entire  wealth  of 
the  state  should  be  taxed  to  support  public 
education  for  all  the  children  of  the  state 
accords  with  the  principle  enunciated 
by  Horace  Mann.  Taxing  property,  retail 
sales,  and  income  on  the  state  level  and  us- 
ing the  funds  for  education  wherever  the 
children  arid  youth  live  thus  became  an 
effective  factor  in  equalization  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  our  system  of  edu- 
cational finance. 

Commissioner  John  W.  Studebaker 
also  noted  in  1936  that  the  curriculum  was 
beginning  to  reflect  increased  emphasis  on 
social  change  (79).  Objectives  were  being 
stated  in  terms  of  increased  opportunity  for 
social  well-being  and  the  maximum  devel- 
opment of  each  child  and  youth  rather 
than  curriculum  goals  confined  to  the 
learning  of  textbook  subjects. 

Emergency  nursery  schools  estab- 
lished with  federal  funds  were  giving  the 
country  experience  in  the  value  of  educa- 
tive experiences  for  very  young  children, 
but  as  operated  by  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration they  were  under  attack.  They 
were  about  to  be  disbanded  when  World 
War  II  darkened  the  horizon  and  another 
emergency  replaced  that  caused  by  the  De- 
pression. Almost  without  a break  in  their 
operation,  the  WPA  nursery  schools  be- 
came child  care  centers  under  the  Lanham 
Act,  established  primarily  so  that  mothers 

could  work  in  war  jobs. 

In  1938,  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion noted  widespread  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  the  elementary  schools  (80).  The 
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report  enumerated  these  needs  as  follows: 
increased  individual  guidance,  health  and 
recreational  services,  closer  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  a school  organi- 
zation and  curriculum  adjustable  to  indi- 
vidual abilities  and  interests,  and  school 
buildings  and  equipment  adequate  to  serve 
the  community  in  its  present-day,  wide 
range  of  activities.  The  report  also  noted, 
as  a comparatively  recent  development,  the 
importance  of  the  development  of  curricu- 
lum laboratories  in  states  and  in  local 
school  systems.  At  the  end  of  the  1930’s, 
school  systems  had  recognized  the  need  for 
such  resource  centers  for  curriculum  devel- 
opment; these  later  became  an  important 
part  of  the  federal  program  for  educational 
improvement  in  1965. 

The  following  year  the  commissioner 
reported  that  state  programs  were  giving 
attention  to  guaranteeid  minimum  school 
terms;  the  raising  of  certification  require- 
ments; use  of  radio  and  visual  aids; 
extension  of  library  service;  increased  em- 
phasis upon  health,  safety,  speech,  conser- 
vation, and  character  education;  and  the 
inclusion  of  parents  and  other  citizens  of 
the  community  in  the  planning  of  educa- 
tion programs  (81). 

Conflict  and  Progress  in 
Secondary  Education 

At  the  secondary  level,  the  decade  of  the 
1930’s  and  the  first  2 years  of  the  1940’s 
were  especially  rich  in  large,  systematic  in- 
quiries into  purposes  of  education.  Under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Principals  and 
the  chairmanship  of  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  the 
Committee  on  the  Orientation  of  Second- 
ary Education  published  two  major 
statements  (82).  The  first,  in  1936,  dealt 
with  10  fundamental  “issues”  needing  reso- 
lution; the  second,  in  1937,  presented  a list 
of  1 0 fundamental  “functions.” 

Two  of  the  issues  discussed  in  the 
1936  report  were  particularly  significant. 
The  first  was  “Shall  secondary  education 
be  provided  at  public  expense  for  all  nor- 
mal individuals  or  for  only  a limited 
number”  (83)?  This  was  a major  question 


because  the  nation’s  high  schools  had 
grown  rapidly  from  an  enrollment  of  fewer 
than  700,000  in  1900  to  more  than  6.5 
million  in  1939,  with  about  two-thirds  of 
all  the  population  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  17  in  school  by  1940. 

The  secondary  schools  were  under 
pressure  from  parents  to  prepare  a larger 
proportion  of  their  pupils  for  admission 
to  highly  selective  and  academic  colleges. 
The  “name”  colleges  turned  away  thou- 
sands of  applicants  each  year.  With 
education  in  the  elementary  school  center- 
ing almost  universally  on  individual  devel- 
opment as  opposed  to  academic  learning, 
secondary  schools  were  having  problems 
maintaining  their  academic  standards. 
Throughout  the  1930’s,  they  were  over- 
burdened by  large  enrollments  of  non- 
academically  minded  youths,  many  of 
whom  were  unemployed  because  of  the 
Depression.  By  1940,  these  schools  were 
forced  to  reconsider  their  emphasis  on  the 
academic  subjects  offered  to  enable  a mi- 
nority of  their  students  to  attend  selective 
and  subject-centered  colleges.  The  majority 
of  high  school  students  were  either  uninter- 
ested or  unqualified  to  succeed  in  academic 
studies  as  they  were  taught  to  satisfy  ad- 
mission requirements  set  by  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

The  Briggs  Committee  favored  admit- 
ting “all  normal  individuals”  to  high 
school,  including  all  pupils  promoted  from 
the  elementary  school  and  dropouts  of  any 
age.  It  also  recommended  variations  of  ed- 
ucational offerings  to  guarantee  “legiti- 
mate” benefits  to  pupils  and  a “social 
return”  proportionate  to  the  tax  funds  in- 
volved in  carrying  out  the  more  liberal 
high  school  admission  and  retention  poli- 
cies. It  urged  an  increased  use  of  commun- 
ity facilities  to  assist  in  the  instruction  of 
pupils. 

The  second  issue  of  special  interest  in 
the  1936  report  was  phrased  as  follows: 

Granting  that  education  is  a “gradual, 
continuous,  unitary  process,”  shall  sec- 
ondary education  be  presented  merely  as 
a phase  of  such  process,  or  shall  it  be 
organized  as  a distinct  but  closely  articu- 
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lating  part  of  the  entire  educational 
program  with  peculiarly  emphasized 
functions  of  its  own  (84)? 

The  Committee  deplored  the  discon- 
nected school  experiences  that  many  pupils 
found  so  difficult  “to  assimilate  and  to  con- 
vert into  personal  growth,”  but  it  said  that 
nowhere  had  there  been  a.  fusion  of  the 
pupil’s  total  educational  experience  in  an 
administrative  unit,  “nor  is  it  likely  that 
there  shall  be”  (85). 

Faced  with  this  dilemma,  the  Briggs 
Committee  favored  unity  in  the  educational 
process  in  theory,  while  concluding  that 
separate  secondary  schools  were  necessary 
to  perform  effectively  all  the  peculiar  func- 
tions of  secondary  education.  To  bolster  as 
much  unity  as  possible  through  piecemeal 
coordination,  the  Committee  suggested 
such  actions  as  special  attention  to  articu- 
lation of  separate  units  by  principals  and 
the  superintendent;  simplification  of  pupil 
transfers  among  school  units;  elimination 
of  graduation  exercises  in  school  units  be- 
low the  senior  high  school  that  might  imply 
to  the  graduating  pupils  that  their  school 
days  have  ended;  better  understanding  of 
the  full  scope  of  public  education  by  school 
personnel;  unified  financial  and  legal  con- 
trol, and  so  forth.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant suggestion  was  that  supervision  should 
be  vertical  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  junior  college  (86). 

Conditions  caused  by  the  Depression 
hung  heavily  over  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Leading  newspapers  were  opposing 
educational  appropriations  and  blaming  the 
schools  for  the  Depression.  High  schools 
were  called  the  luxury  branch  of  the  public 
school  system.  Free  high  schools  and  bus 
transportation  for  pupils  were  said  to  be 
without  foundation  in  principle  and  pre- 
posterously extravagant.  Proposals  to  close 
the  public  schools  were  not  uncommon 
(87).  Some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
mittee seemed  to  be  based  more  upon  lack 
of  funds  and  failure  of  public  support  of 
education  than  upon  the  educational  de- 
sirability of  the  changes  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  American  Youth  Commission — a 


committee  of  the  American  Council  on  Ed- 
ucation— launched  a series  of  extensive 
studies  in  1935,  among  which  was  a survey 
of  education  in  Maryland  entitled  Youth 
Tell  Their  Story  (88).  The  facts  it  report- 
ed made  it  emphatically  clear  that  the  high 
school  curriculum  was  not  meeting  the 
needs  of  a majority  of  high  school  stu- 
dents, especially  those  with  nonacademic 
interests  or  who  came  from  disadvantaged 
educational,  cultural,  or  economic  back- 
grounds. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  State 
Education  Department  of  New  York  or- 
ganized a large-scale  study  of  the  “Charac- 
ter and  Cost  of  Public  Education,”  com- 
monly known  as  the  Regents’  Inquiry.  The 
director  of  the  study,  Luther  H.  Gulick, 
summarized  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions in  a general  report,  Education  for 
American  Life,  in  1938  (89).  Together 
with  nine  major  supporting  studies  headed 
by  Leo  J.  Brueckner,  Harold  W.  Dodds, 
Edward  C.  Elliott,  Alonzo  G.  Grace, 
Charles  H.  Judd,  A.  B.  Meredith,  Gustave 
A.  Moe,  Floyd  W.  Reeves,  and  Francis  T. 
Spaulding,  the  Regents’  Inquiry  recom- 
mended substantially  a new  educational 
program  for  New  York  state  (90). 

For  secondary  education,  the  Inquiry 
recommended  “in  addition  to  the  college 
preparatory  program,  which  has  been  so 
much  overemphasized,  more  specific  courses 
and  work  to  fit  boys  and  girls  for  useful 
citizenship,  for  self-support,  and  for  a 
growing  individual  life.”  Specifically,  all 
secondary  education  should  begin  at  the 
seventh  grade,  devote  most  of  its  time 
through  the  twelfth  grade  to  the  study  of 
general  science,  human  relations,  commu- 
nity life,  world  history,  general  mathema- 
tics, and  the  arts  (and  a “review”  of  read- 
ing and  writing),  and  present  these  broad 
fields  of  knowledge  “in  the  ways  in  which 
they  are  generally  encountered  in  life  and 
work,  and  not  as  semester  hours  for  college 
entrance”  (91 ). 

Francis  T.  Spaulding,  who  had  been 
active  in  many  secondary  curriculum  stud- 
ies and  who  later  became  New  York  state 
commissioner  of  education,  wrote  the  ma- 
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jor  study  report  of  the  Regents’  Inquiry  on 
secondary  education,  which  was  entitled 
High  School  and  Life  (92).  This  book 
provides  the  detailed  reasons  for  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Inquiry  on  sec- 
ondary education,  points  out  that  the  State 
Education  Department  “as  a whole  has 
had  no  coordinated  program  for  the  devel- 
opment of  secondary  education”  (93),  and 
links  the  improved  high  school  programs 
that  were  recommended  by  the  Inquiry 
with  suggested  plans  for  reorganization  and 
new  policies  in  the  State  Education  De- 
partment in  order  to  make  the  recommen- 
dations effective  (94). 

Taken  together  with  such  of  the 
dramatic  early  reports  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  as  those  on  the 
“unique  function”  of  education  and  on  the 
purposes  of  education  in  a democracy, 
these  inquiries  and  reports  had  a cumula- 
tive and  powerful  effect.  With  minor  varia- 
tions, they  all  evinced  a deep  sense  of 
responsibility  for  self-realization  by  all  stu- 
dents and  for  the  further  flowering  of  the 
American  democracy.  They  were  not 
anti-intellectual  or  anti-subject  matter;  but 
they  were  willing  to  subordinate  subject 
matter  and  its  organization  to  the  two  great 
commitments. 

The  year  1942  saw  the  publication  of 
Wilford  M.  Aiken’s  The  Story  of  the  Eight 
Year  Study  (95)  in  Volume  I of  the  gen- 
eral report  on  the  massive  effort  sponsored 
by  the  Progressive  Education  Association. 
Its  Commission  on  the  Relation  of  School 
and  College  conducted  the  study  with  finan- 
cial support  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York  from  1932  to  1936,  and 
thereafter  from  the  General  Education 
Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The 
project  involved  30  secondary  schools,  and 
Volumes  II,  III,  IV,  and  V of  the  report 
dealt,  respectively,  with  the  topics:  Explor- 
ing the  Curriculum,  Appraising  and  Re- 
cording Student  Progress,  Did  They  Suc- 
ceed in  College?  and  Thirty  Schools  Tell 
Their  Story. 

The  chief  focus  of  the  study  had  been 
on  the  question  of  whether  success  in  col- 
lege depends  upon  the  study  of  certain  sub- 


jects for  a certain  length  of  time.  The  an- 
swer was  in  the  negative,  but  the  project 
report  dug  far  deeper  into  philosophical 
questions  and  purposes  and  called  for 
major  changes  in  secondary  education. 

Early  in  1940,  the  American  Council 
on  Education  asked  the  American  Youth 
Commission,  of  which  Professor  Floyd  W. 
Reeves  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was 
director,  to  arrange  for  a special  committee 
to  present  major  changes  needed  in  the 
secondary  school  curriculum.  The  goal  was 
to  make  specific  suggestions  of  changes 
that  might  gain  enough  support  to  be  prac- 
ticable for  adoption  in  the  schools.  The 
special  committee  was  composed  of  10 
prominent  professionals  representing  a 
number  of  different  viewpoints:  Thomas 
H.  Briggs,  Will  French,  Charles  A.  Pros- 
ser, Francis  T.  Spaulding,  Ralph  W.  Tyler, 
George  D.  Strayer,  Oscar  Granger,  Willis 
A.  Sutton,  Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  and  Ben 
G.  Graham,  chairman.  Their  unanimously 
adopted  report  was  published  under  the 
title  What  the  High  Schools  Ought  To 
Teach  (96).  This  influential  publication 
recommended  not  only  that  both  personal 
development  of  pupils  and  social  values 
should  be  directly  taught  and  sought  by  the 
schools,  but  also  that  much  reorganized  ac- 
ademic subject  matter  should  continue  to 
be  taught  to  explain  the  past,  cultivate  the 
intellect,  and  prepare  for  higher  education. 

The  special  committee  favored  read- 
ing as  a subject  of  instruction  in  high 
schools,  outside  work  by  students  as  a part 
of  the  curriculum,  and  increased  emphasis 
on  the  social  studies.  It  approved  a course 
of  instruction  or  private  reading  on  person- 
al problems  of  pupils,  including  the  main- 
tenance of  physical  and  mental  health  and 
the  study  of  problems  of  family  life.  It  sug- 
gested that  educational  experience  should 
be  unified  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  pupils  by  involving  more  new  ideas 
and  new  content,  and  it  recommended  cre- 
ative expression  through  other  media  in 
addition  to  the  common  reliance  upon  ver- 
bal expression  in  high  schools. 

The  conventional  methods  of  teaching 
academic  subjects  in  secondary  schools 
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were  criticized:  English  as  “formal  exercis- 
es”; mathematics  courses  as  “stumbling 
blocks  for  many  pupils”;  foreign  languages 
for  taking  too  much  time;  history  for  fail- 
ing to  emphasize  “achievements  of  civiliza- 
tion in  inventions  and  the  spread  of  demo- 
cratic ideals”;  and  the  natural  sciences  for 
efforts  to  “fill  the  memory  with  facts  rather 
than  stimulate  pupils  to  scientific 
thinking”  (97).  The  “vicious  aspects  of  the 
ninth  grade”  were  deplored,  with  this  ex- 
planation : 

Pupils  in  this  grade  come  from  the  gen- 
eral curriculum  of  the  elementary 
schools  or  from  the  liberal  curriculum  of 
the  junior  high  school  where  exploratory 
courses  have  opened  up  many  avenues 
of  interest.  The  ninth  grade  puts  an  end 
to  all  general  studies.  It  is  essentially  a 
period  in  which  every  course  is  designed 
as  preparation  for  what  is  to  come  later, 
[in  which  every  course  is]  seriously 
lacking  in  direct  appeal  to  public  in- 
terests (98). 

The  special  committee’s  report  was 
for  many  reasons  an  excellent  mediating 
influence.  It  was  timely.  There  was  urgency 
in  the  committee’s  deliberations  and  in  the 
preparation  of  the  report.  Three  prominent 
superintendents  of  local  school  systems,  a 
private  secondary  school  principal,  and  the 
father  of  the  “life  adjustment”  approach 
from  vocational  education,  together  with 
five  university  curriculum  experts  balanced 
theory  and  practice.  The  resulting  report 
provided  a reasonable  format  which  for 
nearly  two  decades  was  of  great  assistance 
in  moving  toward  a broad  consensus  that 
included  much  of  the  best  from  both  the 
elementary  and  the  higher  education  ap- 
proaches to  curriculum. 

Summary  of  Trends  in  Curriculum  Devel- 
opment: 1920  to  1940.  The  38  publica- 
tions of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education  in  the  decades  between  1920 
and  1940  show  that  curriculum  revision 
and  reorganization  were  practically  contin- 
uous. These  volumes  clearly  show  three 
educational  trends  that  dominated  this 
period: 


First,  educators  continued  to  be  deep- 
ly concerned  about  subject  matter  and 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  content  fields. 
Eleven  volumes  covered  a variety  of  sub- 
ject areas,  including  English  composition, 
social  studies,  safety  education,  arithmetic, 
science,  geography,  and  music.  One  volume 
was  devoted  to  materials  of  instruction  and 
one  to  the  textbook.  Three  volumes  dealt 
with  reading,  probably  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing leadership  of  William  S.  Gray,  pro- 
fessor of  education,  University  of  Chicago. 

Second,  the  scientific  movement  in 
education  became  firmly  established  and 
has  continued  as  an  enduring  force  in  sub- 
sequent decades.  The  Society  devoted  12 
volumes  to  a variety  of  topics  which  inter- 
preted the  scientific  movement  to  the  pro- 
fession— topics  such  as  intelligence  tests, 
individual  differences,  educational  diagno- 
sis, and  the  grouping  of  pupils.  Again,  cer- 
tain names  and  personalities  emerged — 
Frank  Freeman,  Lois  H.  Meek,  George 
Stoddard,  Lewis  Terman,  Edward  Lee 
Thorndike. 

Third,  the  activity  curriculum  estab- 
lished a firm  hold  on  the  schools  of  the  na- 
tion. The  nature  and  needs  of  children, 
personality  development,  creative  expres- 
sion, and  the  learning  process  became  the 
concern  of  many  illustrious  educators.  The 
Society  devoted  five  volumes  to  such  trends 
as  child  development  and  the  curriculum, 
the  activity  movement,  and  the  foundations 
of  curriculum  making. 

Finally,  the  Society  gave  evidence  of 
continued  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
gifted  and  in  the  problems  confronting  the 
rural  schools  of  the  nation.  The  appear- 
ance of  a volume  on  guidance  in  1938 
marks  the  beginning  of  this  significant 
movement  as  a firmly  established  facet  in 
American  education. 


TURBULENCE  AND  GROWTH: 
1940  to  1958 

As  war  supplanted  depression  in  1940,  the 
status  of  the  public  schools  was  poor  and 
their  prospects  were  discouraging.  While 
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more  than  30  million  children  and  youth 
were  enrolled  in  schools  and  colleges,  the 
economic  crisis  had  left  serious  deficits  in 
qualified  teachers,  operating  funds,  and 
physical  facilities.  World  War  II  preempted 
teachers  for  national  defense,  caused  diver- 
sion of  considerable  amounts  of  financial 
support  from  education  to  other  purposes, 
and  ended  almost  all  construction  of  school 
facilities.  The  dilemma  posed  by  this  situa- 
tion left  no  respite  for  the  public  schools. 

Public  education  remained  in  a 
position  of  low  status  and  low  priority  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  The  wartime  vic- 
tories of  public  school  administrators  and 
boards  of  education  often  consisted  of  get- 
ting gasoline  and  tires  for  school  buses, 
fuel  for  the  school  furnaces,  supplies  and 
limited  equipment  for  teaching,  housewives 
and  retired  teachers  to  replace  teachers  in 
industry  and  the  armed  services,  and  pro- 
fessional assistance  from  a few  leaders  who 
held  travel  priorities. 

National  priorities  for  economic 
survival  had  superseded  state  and  local 
priorities  for  schools  during  the  1930’s. 
For  a decade,  federal  emergency  needs  had 
taken  precedence  over  state  and  local 
needs,  with  federal  tax  requirements  strip- 
ping state  and  local  tax  resources  to  pover- 
ty levels.  The  public  schools  received  97 
percent  of  all  of  their  financial  support 
from  local  and  state  sources  in  1930,  with 
only  about  3 percent  coming  from  the  fed- 
eral government.  Local  taxes  on  real  estate 
supplied  most  of  the  local  share,  which  was 
nearly  80  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  public 
education.  The  state’s  share  in  1930  was 
only  17.3  percent  of  the  total.  During  that 
decade  of  economic  emergency,  local  taxes 
had  been  first  to  fail  the  schools,  and  this 
meant  that  the  source  from  which  they  re- 
ceived 80  percent  of  their  funds  was  inade- 
quate to  maintain  even  previous  standards 
of  financial  support.  Local  school  districts 
often  paid  teachers  in  script,  while  the 
teachers  struggled  under  heavier  teaching 
loads  and  decreased  salaries  in  an  economy 
inflated  by  war. 

Local  schools  often  were  kept  open 
by  large  infusions  of  state  funds,  which  in- 


creased the  state  share  from  17.3  percent 
of  the  total  operating  cost  of  public  schools 
in  1930  to  29.2  percent  of  those  costs  in 
1940.  This  trend  continued  to  39.8  percent 
of  much  larger  total  costs  in  1950.  This 
period,  however,  ended  with  the  Korean 
War.  Once  again,  there  was  federal 
preemption  of  tax  resources  without  sub- 
stantial federal  assistance  to  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  This  situa- 
tion prevailed  until  1958. 

These  two  decades  of  depression,  war, 
and  educational  crisis  enlisted  the  state 
education  agencies  and  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  in  efforts  to  maintain  education- 
al services  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring 
about  some  constructive  changes  in  educa- 
tional services.  Curriculum  offerings  were 
expanded.  Techniques  for  curriculum  de- 
velopment were  greatly  improved.  Larger 
and  more  varied  resources  of  personnel 
and  financing  were  only  gradually  devoted 
to  curriculum  reconstruction  until  after 
1958. 

Description  of  the  continuing  role  of 
the  state  education  agencies  is  a major  pur- 
pose of  this  section.  This  calls  for  an  eval- 
uation of  their  status,  some  discussion  of 
their  role  and  their  capacities,  and  a num- 
ber of  specific  illustrations  of  their 
relationships  to  curriculum  development 
during  these  years  of  neglect. 

State  education  agencies  necessarily 
arc  influenced  by  their  operating  possibili- 
ties and  must  be  evaluated  in  that  context. 
In  each  state,  such  an  agency,  operating 
within  the  state  government  with  special 
reference  to  its  legislature  and  governor, 
deals  with  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation on  behalf  of  the  state.  It  has  direct 
relationships  with  institutions  of  higher 
education,  the  organized  educational  pro- 
fession, the  local  legal  agencies  for  edu- 
cation both  individually  and  collectively, 
and  with  private  associations  of  citizens  or- 
ganized for  special  purposes  covering  all 
major  viewpoints  on  educational  issues.  It 
is  at  the  center  of  counterbalancing  pres- 
sures on  these  issues  and  operates  within 
an  environment  that  in  practice  makes  it 
subject  to  influences  from  large  segments 
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of  the  public  and  the  public  generally,  as 
well  as  responsible  to  the  state  government 
of  which  it  is  an  important  part. 

It  seems  natural  that  John  Dewey  and 
other  educational  innovators  and  philoso- 
phers chose  employment  by  privately  con- 
trolled higher  institutions,  quite  removed 
from  the  local  superintendent  and  local 
public  school  boards  and  their  constitu- 
encies. Freedom  to  be  radically  different  in 
schools  usually  comes  slowly  when  based 
initially  on  popular  consent.  In  evaluating 
even  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  most 
effectively  free  state  education  department 
in  the  country  in  1961,  Brickeli  concluded 
that  the  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment had  only  limited  roles  in  inducing 
educational  change  in  the  schools  of  the 
state  (99).  This  large  state  department  has 
sought  vigorously  to  implement  innovations 
of  the  kind  Brickeli  and  others  suggested 
and  to  set  up  state  mechanisms  that  would 
stimulate  such  implementation  in  local 
schools,  but  the  obstacles  have  proved  to 
be  great.  A concurrent  and  parallel  role 
that  seems  better  to  fit  the  capacities  of 
state  education  agencies  emphasizes  stimu- 
lation and  coordination  of  activities  of  oth- 
ers who  are  seeking  constructive  change. 
The  official  state  agency  can  facilitate  local 
action  through  professional  leadership  and 
financial  assistance,  perhaps  in  ways  some- 
what analogous  to  its  role  in  the  statewide 
reorganization  of  local  school  districts.  The 
sensitive  public  character  of  state  educa- 
tion departments  seems  to  indicate  empha- 
sis on  a coordinating  and  supporting  role. 

State  education  departments  probably 
have  served  at  their  best  in  rather 
unobtrusive  ways.  State  leadership  often 
has  created  a favorable  attitude  for  change 
by  giving  continuous  attention  and  encour- 
agement to  promising  innovations  suggest- 
ed from  any  source.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  whatever  criteria  for  evaluation  used, 
local  schools  vary  widely  in  quality  in  most 
states.  State  agencies  have  exercised  leader- 
ship and  provided  assistance  to  bring  the 
less  effective  school  programs  up  to  the 
level  of  the  more  effective  ones  in  the  state, 
and  they  have  sought  also  to  raise  the 


quality  of  all.  Improvements  in  current 
teaching  that  are  soundly  based  in  theory 
but  ineffective  in  practice  always  exist  as  a 
major  field  for  constructive  change.  Direct- 
ly and  indirectly,  and  almost  anonvmously 
until  recently,  state  education  departments 
have  maintained  support  of  the  schools  and 
have  worked  for  their  improvement.  They 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  worked  with  more 
quiet  effectiveness  than  during  several  of 
the  various  recurring  national  emergencies 
of  recent  decades. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has 
been  another  source  of  great  assistance 
to  local  school  systems  and  to  state  educa- 
tion agencies  during  periods  of  educational 
emergency.  From  1934  to  1948,  for  in- 
stance, Commissioner  John  W.  Studebaker 
and  his  staff  constituted  a leading  force  for 
improvement  of  education  at  all  levels  of 
educational  government.  Especially  proud 
of  his  bricklayer’s  union  card  and  his  rec- 
ord in  adult  and  vocational  education  as 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Des  Moines, 
this  vigorous  leader  worked  as  though  the 
problems  of  the  local  schools  and  the  state 
education  agencies  were  his  own  and  gave 
unlimited  cooperation  in  efforts  to  solve 
them.  His  innovative  programs  drew  broad 
support.  His  efforts  to  coordinate  local, 
state,  and  federal  activities  in  education  led 
to  widespread  cooperation  in  programs  and 
in  policy  development. 

Earlier  commissioners  of  education 
had  discovered  ways  of  working  with  the 
chief  state  school  officers  by  bringing  them 
together  in  annual  meetings  with  the  top 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
encouraging  the  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  in  1928.  The  spirit  of  service  and 
assistance  translated  into  action  paralleled 
and  sustained  similar  practices  in  state  de- 
partments of  education.  Official  emphasis 
on  regulation  and  control  gradually  gave 
way  to  increased  services  and  participation 
in  policy  development  at  all  levels  of  edu- 
cational responsibility.  The  work  of  the 
Office  of  Education  and  its  top  staff  was 
directed  toward  the  discovery  and  solution 
of  educational  problems  in  schools 
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throughout  the  nation.  The  Office  of 
Education  sponsored  and  conducted  co- 
operative efforts  in  the  state  and  local 
education  agencies  in  times  of  crisis,  and  in 
unspectacular  fashion  it  offered  leadership 
in  morale  building  as  well  as  in  profession- 
al education. 

Illustrations  of  Cooperative  Leadership 

One  of  the  principal  gains  before  1958  was 
widespread  emphasis  on  the  cooperative 
development  of  elementary  and  secondary 
curriculums  at  the  local  level  and  on  a 
statewide  basis.  Working  together  with 
such  outside  consultants  as  were  available, 
the  teachers  and  administrators  developed 
school  programs  and  applied  them  concur- 
rently as  they  learned  in  the  participatory 
process.  As  a result  of  the  policy  of  con- 
serving and  improving  without  fanfare,  the 
public  accepted  the  results  at  the  local  level 
and,  in  most  instances,  appeared  to  under- 
stand them.  Decades  of  neglect  and  more 
or  less  isolation  from  the  educational  im- 
pacts of  fast-moving  national  and  interna- 
tional developments,  however,  tended  to 
prevent  the  schools  from  adapting  their 
programs  as  rapidly  as  their  problems 
overwhelmed  them.  Critics  increased  after 
1 950  and  in  their  frustration  sometimes  at- 
tacked the  schools  more  than  the  problems. 
In  retrospect,  it  seems  to  have  been  an  in- 
evitable phase,  but  until  1958  it  surely 
added  to  the  problems  of  maintaining  and 
financing  the  schools. 

An  example  of  broad  participation  in 
curriculum  development  was  reported  in 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu- 
cation’s Forty-Fourth  Yearbook,  American 
Education  in  the  Postwar  Period : Part  I, 
“Curriculum  Reconstruction,”  and  Part  II, 
“Structural  Reorganization”  (100).  Ralph 
W.  Tyler,  then  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  served  as  chairman  for  Part  I, 
and  Bess  Goodykoontz,  then  assistant  com- 
missioner of  education,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  served  as  chairman  for  Part  II. 

Part  I of  the  Yearbook,  “Curriculum 
Reconstruction,”  urged  liberalizing  the 


program  for  preschool  children;  provided 
guidance  in  general  techniques  of  curricu- 
lum planning;  advocated  broadening  the 
objectives  of  health  education;  emphasized 
consumer  education,  conservation  educa- 
tion, and  international  education;  and  rede- 
fined the  relationship  of  the  school  to  the 
community  it  serves. 

With  regard  to  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  curriculum  program,  the  authors  rec- 
ommended that  all  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive programs  of  curriculum  devel- 
opment— 

1.  Draw  on  all  available  sources  of 
knowledge  regarding  social  values,  needs, 
and  problems;  the  nature  of  the  learner; 
and  the  best  subject  matter  or  con- 
tent. 

2.  Provide  for  wide  participation  on  the 
part  of  teachers. 

3.  Make  in-service  training  an  integral 
part  of  the  curriculum  development  pro- 
gram. 

4.  Secure  the  cooperation  of  parents 
and  other  lay  citizens. 

5.  Provide  leadership  for  the  work  of 
revision  (101). 

These  characteristics  continue  as  essential 
parts  of  a good  curriculum  program.  The 
years  since  this  statement  was  made  have 
been  devoted  largely  to  extending  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  how  to  carry  on  these 
activities  more  effectively  for  children  and 
youth  at  each  maturity  level. 

In  1955,  the  Study  Commission  of  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  re- 
quested the  Division  of  State  and  Local 
School  Systems  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  undertake  a study  of  the  curricu- 
lum responsibilities  of  state  departments  of 
education.  A report  by  Howard  H.  Cum- 
mings and  Helen  K.  Mackintosh  covered 
the  1950-55  period  and  was  published  in 
1958.  It  was  a status  report  on  current 
practices  in  48  states  and  territories  and 
was  the  first  cooperative  and  coordinated 
effort  to  describe  individual  and  group 
problems  in  state  curriculum  development 
(102). 

Cummings  and  Mackintosh  found 
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that  in  1 950  about  one-half  of  the  state  de- 
partments had  curriculum  directors  and 
that  elementary  and  secondary  and  voca- 
tional supervisors  were  the  personnel  typi- 
cally engaged  in  curriculum  work.  All  state 
departments  engaged  in  the  activity,  and 
there  was  considerable  similarity  in  the 
state  organizational  patterns  employed. 
Among  43  states  and  territories  reporting 
on  the  method  of  financing  state  curricu- 
lum development,  14  had  special  state  ap- 
propriations, 6 used  both  state  and  local 
funds,  and  9 received  grants  from  founda- 
tions and  other  nonschool  sources.  There 
was  widespread  cooperation  with  colleges 
and  universities,  regional  accrediting 
groups,  citizens  groups,  other  departments 
of  state  governments,  educational  associa- 
tions, and  especially  with  local  school 
systems.  The  status  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment activities  in  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation in  1950  was  summarized  as  follows: 

State  departments  of  education  are  as- 
suming leadership  for  developing  curric- 
ulum guides  rather  than  requiring 
schools  to  adopt  courses  of  study  pre- 
pared by  a few  people  or  a single 
specialist. 

In  exercising  leadership  State  depart- 
ments work  in  a cooperative  relationship 
with  teachers,  supervisors,  administra- 
tors, parents,  civic  groups,  and  other  de- 
partments of  State  government. 

Some  curriculum  growth  is  in  response 
to  public  demand  sometimes  expressed 
through  State  legislative  requirement 
rather  than  the  result  of  decisions  made 
by  educators.  The  rapid  growth  of  driver 
education  is  probably  the  best  recent 
example  of  this  trend. 

Textbook  selection  in  the  individual 
States  shows  wide  variation.  The  tradi- 
tional system  of  local  adoption  is  still 
practiced  in  a large  number  of  States. 
Many  States  which  make  state-wide 
adoptions  provide  for  multiple  lists. 

There  are  far  more  special  supervisors 
in  areas  such  as  vocational  education, 
art,  music,  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion, and  special  education  than  there 


are  general  supervisors  for  the  total  edu- 
cation program. 

Lack  of  funds  has  limited  many  State 
departments  in  making  studies  involving 
factfinding,  research,  and  evaluation. 
Such  studies  arc  necessary  to  provide 
the  information  essential  to  a sound  cur- 
riculum program. 

State  departments  of  education  are  in- 
terested in  improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cational programs.  However,  they  rely 
upon  leadership  and  encouragement 
rather  than  imposed  arbitrary  standards 
with  punitive  provisions  if  such  stand- 
ards arc  not  met. 

As  a means  for  an  effective  partner- 
ship between  State  departments  and  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  in  local 
communities,  workshops  and  work  con- 
ferences involving  hundreds  of  pcrsons 
arc  held  each  year  in  the  majority  of  the 
States  (103). 

Impacts  on  the  Secondary  School 
Curriculum 

In  1944,  the  Educational  Policies  Commis- 
sion, having  already  published  a number  of 
general  statements  on  the  nature  and  pur- 
poses of  education,  turned  to  questions  of 
implementation.  In  its  massive  report,  Edu- 
cation for  ALL  American  Youth  ( 104), 
the  Commission  projected  an  imaginative 
and  visionary  portrait  of  what  secondary 
schools  could  become.  Immediately,  the 
National  Education  Association  commis- 
sioned J.  Paul  Leonard  to  do  a summary 
and  in  that  same  year  brought  out  his 
Planning  for  American  Youth  (105), 
which  had  exceptional  influence.  Perhaps 
its  force  derived  largely  from  Leonard’s 
statement  of  “ten  imperative  needs  of 
youth.”  This  succinct  and  compelling  state- 
ment of  purposes,  coupled  with  the  parent 
volume’s  daring  description  of  organiza- 
tion, captured  the  imaginations  of  many 
schoolmen. 

The  next  major  influence  in  the  sense 
of  purposes  in  secondary  education  came 
from  a very  different  source:  the  faculty  of 
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a great  university.  Under  the  leadership  of 
President  Conant,  the  Harvard  faculty  is- 
sued its  report  on  General  Education  in  a 
Free  Society  ( 106).  Although  it  differed 
from  the  others  in  a somewhat  greater  reli- 
ance on  standard  school  subjects,  it  was 
still  fairly  close  to  much  of  the  thinking  of 
the  period.  Its  major  emphasis  was  on  the 
development  of  each  young  person  as  a 
whole,  and  for  this  the  Harvard  faculty 
prescribed  essentially  a liberal  arts  pro- 
gram. Almost  surprisingly,  it  faced  up  will- 
ingly to  the  needs  for  specialization,  voca- 
tional and  otherwise,  but  it  worried  about 
potential  devisiveness  and  sought  a maxi- 
mum of  common  ground. 

At  about  the  same  time,  another  com- 
mittee was  approaching  the  curriculum  of 
the  secondary  schools  from  a rather  differ- 
ent direction.  In  a paper  on  “Vocational 
Education  in  the  Years  Ahead,”  sponsored 
by  the  Vocational  Education  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Charles  A. 
Prosser  offered  what  came  to  be  known  as 
the  “Prosser  Resolution.”  It  pointed  out 
that  while  the  traditional  academic  pro- 
gram might  prepare  20  percent  of  the 
youth  for  college  entrance  and  the  voca- 
tional program  might  prepare  another  20 
percent  for  desirable  skilled  occupations, 
some  60  percent  of  youth  remained  who 
were  not  likely  to  receive  “the  life-adjust- 
ment training  they  need.”  The  resolution 
called  upon  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to 
take  the  lead  in  alerting  the  nation  to  the 
problem. 

The  result  was  advocacy  of  a program 
described  in  Life  Adjustment  Education 
for  Every  Youth,  which  was  circulated  in 
mimeographed  form  beginning  in  1947 
and  published  as  a USOE  bulletin  in 
1951  (107).  Although  the  program  was 
originally  developed  for  the  60  percent,  it 
was  soon  advocated — as  the  title  indicates 
— for  every  youth. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  Life  Adjustment  proposal  was  its  em- 
phasis on  the  “practical,”  as  shown  by  the 
major  subheads  of  the  booklet’s  section  on 
“Common  Understandings”: 


Guidance  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services 
Ethical  and  Moral  Living 
Citizenship  Education 
Self-Realization  and  Use  for  Leisure 
Health  and  Safety 
Consumer  Education 

Tools  of  Learning  (Number  Arts,  Lan- 
guage Arts) 

Work  Experience,  Occupational  Adjust- 
ment, and  Competencies 

The  Harvard  committee  would  have  had 
little  objection  to  these  emphases,  at  least 
for  the  less  able  students,  for  they,  too, 
were  concerned  with  that  part  of  a stu- 
dent’s education  which  looks  first  of  all  to 
his  life  as  a responsible  human  being  and 
citizen,  and  they  were  not  at  all  averse  to 
vocational  preparation.  But  there  the  re- 
semblance ended.  For  the  Harvard  group 
saw  the  traditional  liberal  disciplines — 
adopted  as  necessary  to  differences  in  intel- 
ligence and  background — as  the  basic 
media  of  the  education  that  was  needed. 
By  contrast,  the  Life  Adjustment  group,  in 
effect,  declared  such  an  approach  hopeless 
for  most  students  and  advocated  a direct 
approach  to  life  as  these  students  would 
live  it.  Thus,  they  preferred  to  talk  about 
reading  a newspaper  as  opposed  to  reading 
the  classics,  and  they  concerned  themselves 
with  the  everyday  skills  of  the  worker  and 
consumer. 

The  issue  was  soon  to  explode  into 
major  debate.  In  fact,  the  Life  Adjustment 
group  might  well  have  written,  “After  us 
the  deluge,”  for  they  were  writing  at  the 
end  of  an  era — an  era  in  educational 
thought  which  had  its  roots  deep  in  nine- 
teenth century  American  progressive  think- 
ing. It  had  its  first  clear  exposition  in  the 
Cardinal  Principles.  It  rose  to  a crescendo 
in  the  1930’s  and  early  1940’s.  It  was  giv- 
en its  most  radical  expression  by  the 
Progressive  Education  Association.  Despite 
considerable  differences  in  operational  de- 
tails, it  represented  a major  emphasis  on 
two  basic  commitments  as  the  purposes  of 
education: 

1.  A determination  to  serve  the  develop- 
mental needs  of  the  learner  as  a whole 
person 
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2.  A dedication  to  the  development  and 
welfare  of  the  great  democratic  society. 

And,  along  with  these  two  commitments, 
there  was  a considerable  willingness  to 
subordinate  the  selection  of  subject  matter 
to  personal  and  societal  purposes,  to  jetti- 
son whatever  was  irrelevant  to  those 
purposes,  and  to  rearrange  the  rest  into 
whatever  organization  might  serve  best  to 
go  straight  to  the  heart  of  personal  and 
social  life. 

Knowing  how  to  teach  in  the  “pro- 
gressive” way  was  doubtless  too  much  to 
expect  from  many  teachers  in  the  weak- 
ened schools  of  1950.  Much  more  was 
required — more  initiative,  inventiveness, 
and  vigor — than  to  teach  the  content  of 
well  organized  textbooks  in  academic  sub- 
jects and  to  grade  the  students  on  the  basis 
of  their  recall  of  the  facts  and  the  princi- 
ples involved. 

Suddenly,  beginning  somewhere 
around  1950,  this  whole  conceptualization 
of  the  purposes  of  education  came  into  se- 
rious question.  The  Life  Adjustment  edu- 
cation program  was  attacked  vigorously. 
There  was  a generalized  charge  that  the 
schools  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  anti- 
intellectuals.  Such  expressions  as  “the 
whole  child”  became  the  basis  for  sneers. 
And  there  was  increasing  insistence  on  a 
single-minded  attention  to  intellectual  ex- 
cellence. 

An  Era  of  Critical  Reappraisal 

The  spirit  of  the  times  lent  itself  to  a bar- 
rage of  criticism.  Energies  of  school  people 
were  diverted  from  their  major  responsibil- 
ities in  meeting  postwar  educational  prob- 
lems to  defending  the  schools  and 
answering  the  attackers.  Schools  can  never 
be  perfect,  and  parents  and  citizens  expect 
different  and  irreconcilable  purposes  and 
results.  To  this  extent,  criticism  is  always 
expected.  But  during  the  postwar  period 
faultfinding  without  any  evidence  derived 
from  study  of  what  was  happening  in  the 
schools  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  teachers  and  administrators  fought 
back  at  critics  who  attacked  them  more 


than  the  program  of  the  schools.  The  at- 
tackers often  had  few  constructive  pro- 
posals for  improvement  other  than  to  re- 
turn to  traditional  preparation  of  a limited 
number  of  academically  adept  students. 

The  conflict  was  as  much  about  which 
and  how  many  youths  should  be  educated 
as  about  teaching  content  and  methods. 
There  was  some  extremism  on  both  sides, 
and  neither  gave  ground  easily  or  quickly. 
Adaptations  of  subject  matter  in  terms  of 
learning  levels  and  relevance  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
more  organized  and  vigorous  intellectual 
activity,  on  the  other,  were  not  brought 
together  in  a viable  combination  for  more 
than  a decade. 

In  spite  of  the  conflict  of  the  1950’s, 
there  was  much  activity  in  curriculum  de- 
velopment. Much  of  the  groundwork  for 
future  developments  was  laid.  For  instance, 
the  circumstances  that  finally  brought  the 
“war  on  poverty”  of  the  1960’s  were  de- 
scribed fully  in  1950  in  the  findings  of  the 
Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Low- 
Income  Families  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Economics,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  John  J.  Sparkman  of  Alabama. 
These  findings  showed  a close  relationship 
between  low  income  and  sickness  and  dis- 
ease, lack  of  educational  opportunity,  and 
lack  of  any  base  sense  of  security.  Poverty 
breeds  ignorance  and  disease,  which  in 
tuin  breed  poverty.  Individuals,  families, 
and  important  sections  of  our  population 
arc  caught  in  this  vicious  circle.  Those 
states  which  had  the  poorest  schools  and 
the  fewest  hospitals,  doctors,  and  public 
health  services  had  also  the  lowest  per-cap- 
ita  income  (108).  The  Sub-Committee’s 
recommendation  in  1950  was  comprehen- 
sive and  emphasized  education  in  ways 
that  made  it  one  of  the  greatest  arguments 
ever  advanced  for  federal  aid  to  education: 

We  recommend  that  local  communities, 
private  business  and  professional  groups, 
and  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments take  all  appropriate  action  to 
provide  opportunities  for  low-income 
families  to  become  full  partners  in  pros- 
perous American  communities.  Concert- 
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ed  action  is  required  ...  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  the  children  of 
low-income  families  to  develop  their  ca- 
pacities by  suitable  education  (109). 

In  1951,  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  focused  the  attention  of  the 
profession  on  responsibility  for  moral  and 
spiritual  values  in  education  (1 10).  In 
many  school  systems  and  in  state  programs 
the  importance  of  character  education  had 
long  been  recognized.  Directly  and  indi- 
rectly teachers  were  encouraged  to  help 
children  really  understand,  believe,  and 
care  about  such  qualities  as  honesty,  hon- 
or, loyalty,  duty,  justice,  cooperation,  and 
compassion,  upon  which  good  human  rela- 
tions depend. 

Religious  history  was  studied  in  some 
schools  as  a part  of  the  study  of  cultures, 
because  religion  is  a significant  motivator 
and  determiner  of  behavior  in  every  cul- 
ture. Although  public  schools  cannot  teach 
or  practice  religion  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  it  is  entirely 
permissible  to  teach  and  practice  in  public 
schools  the  ethics  which  are  inherent  in  all 
religions. 

As  intemperate  criticism  persisted, 
strong  citizen  agencies  came  to  the  defense 
of  the  schools.  The  National  Citizens  Com- 
mission for  the  Public  Schools  and  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
proved  staunch  supporters  of  the  belief 
that  the  needs  the  schools  were  not  meet- 
ing could  be  met  through  increased  interest 
and  cooperative  efforts  on  the  part  of  local 
school  boards,  educators,  and  citizens.  The 
1952  Report  of  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation pointed  out  that  schools  were  be- 
coming child-centered  and  community-cen- 
tered, that  teaching  was  becoming  less  a 
matter  of  drill  and  more  one  of  personal 
experience.  Emphasis  was  on  the  ability  to 
think,  growth  of  personality,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  skills. 

Most  of  the  critics  were  not  against 
education.  Few  really  wanted  a return  to 
the  "Three  R’s."  Evidence  existed  that  the 
traditional  subjects — reading,  writing, 

spelling,  and  arithmetic — were  being 

taught  better  to  a greater  percent  of  the  na- 


tion’s children  than  ever  before.  Many  of 
the  critics  really  wanted  the  schools  to  do 
more  in  physical  education,  social  studies, 
science,  and  the  arts.  The  “Three  R’s”  was 
an  unfortunate  shorthand  slogan  for  the 
view  that  schools  should  do  more  for  chil- 
dren than  they  were  doing.  But  less 
perceptive  citizens  took  the  “Three  R’s” 
literally,  and  “Back  to  the  Three  R’s”  be- 
came a rallying  cry  for  uninformed  citizens 
and  career  critics  and  publicists. 

The  Role  of  State  Departments  in 
Curriculum  Development  and  Services 

The  primary  business  of  each  state’s  edu- 
cational enterprise  is  that  of  providing 
first-quality  education  to  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  state.  In  1952,  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  recognized  the 
leadership  function  of  state  departments  of 
education.  With  regard  to  curriculum,  the 
Council  said: 

Curriculum  service  embraces  that  wide 
range  of  materials,  activities,  and  profes- 
sional leadership  designed  to  improve 
the  efficiency  ol  classroom  instruction  in 
all  schools  of  the  state.  The  state  depart- 
ment of  education  should  provide  lead- 
ership to  a continuing  program  of  cur- 
riculum development.  Activity  in  this 
field  may  include  stimulation  of  curricu- 
lum study  groups;  preparation  of  guides, 
bulletins  and  journals;  sponsorship  of 
group  meetings,  workshops  and  insti- 
tutes; and  furnishing  consultative  serv- 
ices to  encourage  leadership  on  county 
and  local  levels  (111). 

Supervisory  service  cannot  be  separat- 
ed from  this  concept  of  curriculum  devel- 
opment as  a major  service  area.  From 
whatever  governmental  level  they  may  be 
administered,  supervisory  services  to  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  arc  essential. 
They  bring  about  implementation  or  the 
curriculum  by  means  of  the  planning  of 
programs,  organization  of  materials  for 
effective  instruction,  utilization  of  modern 
methods  of  guiding  learning,  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  outcomes  of  educational  experi- 
ences. Many  services  considered  super- 
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visory  in  nature  are  essential  to  the 
development  of  curriculum,  as  in  testing 
with  pupils  proposed  innovations  in  con- 
tent and  method  under  carefully  controlled 
guidance.  The  supervisor  uses  study  groups, 
workshops,  conferences,  and  demonstra- 
tions followed  by  discussion  sessions  for 
in-service  education  designed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  educational  experiences  of 
children  and  youth.  Thus,  supervision  is 
inextricably  related  to  curriculum  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  same  way,  the  quality  of  the 
educational  experiences  depends  upon  the 
availability  and  use  of  the  facilities  and 
materials  of  instruction.  The  best  materials 
of  instruction  available  in  the  1950’s  in- 
cluded textbooks,  library  books,  globes, 
maps,  radio  and  television,  reference  mate- 
rials, pictures,  films,  recordings,  and 
community  resources  and  the  wider  school 
environment.  The  computerized  and  indivi- 
dualized curriculums  were  yet  to  be  devel- 
oped. 

Many  states,  including  Michigan,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  New  York,  had  evolved 
curriculum  development  procedures  which 
were  later  described  by  Lee  M.  Thurston 
and  William  H.  Roe  in  their  State  School 
Administration  as  follows: 

Major  curriculum  efforts  are  increasingly 
directed  to  a five-pronged  approach: 
(1)  to  establish  state-wide  curriculum 
and  coordination  through  the  organized 
involvement  of  citizens  and  educators 
throughout  the  state,  and  thus  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  local  community  study 
improvement,  (2)  to  exercise  the  accred- 
itation function  in  such  a way  as  to  pro- 
mote sound  educational  planning  and 
practice  at  the  local  level,  (3)  to  en- 
courage or  engage  in  research  which  will 
be  useful  to  state  and  local  groups  con- 
cerned with  curriculum  improvement, 
(4)  to  give  impetus  to  the  development 
and  use  of  adequate  and  appropriate 
materials  of  instruction,  (5)  to  provide, 
where  appropriate,  somewhat  intensified 
assistance  in  the  area  of  “special 
services”  (112). 

The  output  of  state  departments  of 


education  in  curriculum  publications  dur- 
ing the  1940-65  period  shows  that  these 
techniques  were  widely  used.  The  impor- 
tant role  of  the  state  department  of  edu- 
cation in  curriculum  and  other  services  to 
local  schools  was  clearly  established  and 
recognized  locally.  This  included  compari- 
son of  sources  of  influence  on  curriculum 
change  reported  by  school  principals  in 
1962  (113).  No  longer  was  such  leader- 
ship limited  to  giving  assistance  to  disad- 
vantaged rural  schools.  Methods  of  coop- 
eration and  participation  were  successfully 
used  to  extend  leadership  to  city  schools 
and  to  coordinate  statewide  programs  of 
education. 

An  examination  of  hundreds  of  cur- 
riculum publications  of  state  departments 
of  education  during  this  period  reveals  an 
interesting  variety  of  means  used  to  pro- 
mote more  effective  education  and  a wide 
range  of  concerns  about  the  curriculum. 
Among  these  were  (a)  the  utilization  of 
new  media;  (b)  the  utilization  of  available 
resources;  (c)  kindergarten  curriculum 
materials;  (d)  a^eas  of  special  concern, 
such  as  health  and  physical  education  and 
art  education;  (e)  comprehensive  state 
curriculum  guides;  and  (f)  curriculum 
problems  in  the  less  populous  states.  Al- 
though these  categories  by  no  means  in- 
clude all  the  topics  of  publications  or  even 
all  of  those  subjected  to  careful  examina- 
tion, they  reveal  the  range  of  state  depart- 
ment curriculum  materials. 

Utilization  of  New  Media.  The  1950’s 
marked  nationwide  interest  in  the  use  of 
educational  television.  On  March  22,  1951, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
reserved  209  channels  for  educational 
broadcasting.  Much  experimentation  was 
launched  by  school  districts  and  states  to 
develop  programs  for  direct  instruction  to 
children  and  youth.  The  theory  was  that 
the  services  of  highly  qualified  teachers 
would  become  available  to  large  numbers 
of  pupils  at  all  levels  of  education.  Many 
problems  arose  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  concerning  scheduling,  provi- 
sion of  suitable  equipment  for  reception, 
and,  above  all,  the  inescapable  fact  that  all 
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pupils  in  a school  system  are  not  ready 
to  make  use  of  the  same  instruction  at  the 
same  time. 

Other  uses  for  instructional  television 
are  being  fruitfully  explored.  Nationwide 
and  statewide  broadcasts  of  complete 
courses  have  been  successful,  especially  for 
high  school,  college,  and  adult  students. 
New  avenues  are  opening  to  the  use  of 
ETV  by  persons  of  varying  ages:  broaden- 
ing children’s  acquaintances  with  other 
parts  of  the  world;  following  medical  and 
dental  procedures  in  professional  schools; 
learning  the  steps  in  an  industrial  process; 
acquaintance  with  poets,  painters,  singers, 
scientists,  public  political  figures;  and  news- 
casts. 

In-service  education  of  teachers  has 
been  provided  through  television  series  in 
state  history,  children’s  literature,  mathe- 
matics, foreign  language,  and  many  other 
fields.  Colleges  and  universities  have  co- 
operated in  such  programs  and  have  made 
it  possible  for  teachers  to  take  examina- 
tions and  receive  college  credit  for  success- 
ful completion  of  television  courses.  Many 
of  these  courses  were  recorded  on  video 
tape  or  motion  picture  film  for  later  use 
with  other  groups. 

Utilization  of  Available  Resources.  One 
means  state  departments  of  education 
found  effective  was  cooperation  with  col- 
leges, universities,  government  agencies, 
and  professional  associations  in  the  pro- 
duction of  curriculum  material.  Among 
the  many  illustrations  of  such  rewarding 
collaborative  efforts  that  merit  special  at- 
tention, a few  will  be  mentioned  here. 

The  Nambe  Community  School  Proj- 
ect (1939-42)  was  stimulated  by  George 
I.  Sanchez,  who  secured  a grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  provide  a dem- 
onstration center.  Louis  S.  Tireman  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  carried  on  a 
pioneer  project  in  the  development  of  the 
community  school  idea,  with  emphasis  on 
the  teaching  of  English  as  a second  lan- 
guage. Teachers  from  New  Mexico  and 
the  entire  Southwest  were  welcome  to  visit 
the  Nambe  demonstration.  Its  influence 


was  spread  to  comparable  communities  by 
means  of  in-service  programs  sponsored  by 
the  New  Mexico  State  Department  of 
Education. 

Through  the  1950’s,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Department  of  Education  dis- 
played a persistent  concern  about  the 
preservation  of  its  natural  resources.  The 
U.S.  Conservation  Service,  the  State  Fish 
and  Game  Department,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Department,  Sportsmen’s  Club, 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Forests,  and  appropriate  faculty 
members  from  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  worked  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  preparation  of  a 
publication,  The  Wise  Use  of  Natural 
Resources  in  New  Hampshire:  1954. 

The  success  of  this  project  influenced 
further  cooperative  effort.  Paul  E.  Black- 
wood and  Harold  E.  Tannenbaum  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  together  with 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Education,  New  Paltz  State  College,  New 
York,  worked  with  a committee  in  which 
elementary  teachers  participated  to  develop 
in  1961  an  Elementary  School  Science 
Guide,  Grades  1-6. 

One  innovation  from  Alaska  has  been 
the  preparation  of  a series  of  small  book- 
lets for  children  in  the  primary  grades, 
written  by  primary  children  from  a wide 
variety  of  Alaska  communities.  Each  title 
begins  “Let’s  Read  About  ...”  and  the 
subject  is  Gakona,  Hughes,  Netlakatha, 
Nome,  Perryville,  St.  George,  or  some 
other  community.  In  the  booklet  Let’s 
Read  About  Nome,  the  following  story  on 
ivory  carving  appears: 

Many  Nome  Eskimos  carve  ivory. 
They  use  the  tusks  of  walruses  which 
have  been  killed  when  they  went  hunt- 
ing. 

In  the  summer  the  men  often  work 
under  their  overturned  boats.  This  keeps 
the  sun  out  of  their  eyes.  The  things 
they  carve  are  very  beautiful.  Some- 
times they  make  little  figures  crabbing  or 
hunting  for  seals. 

Thus,  Alaskan  children  gain  knowledge 
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about  their  culture  and  learn  to  appreciate 
their  unique  environment  and  the  many  in- 
teresting ways  Alaskans  have  used  their 
resources  to  meet  their  ’.asic  needs  and  ex- 
press their  creative  ideas.  The  material  has 
meaning  to  the  children  because  they  have 
experienced  it  and  have  written  about  it. 
iney  are  motivated  to  tell  their  story  well 
because  it  will  be  shared  with  children  in 
other  Alaskan  schools. 

In  Louisiana,  the  State  Department  of 
Education  published  in  1 950  a bulletin  en- 
titled Behind  the  Curtain  of  Green , an  en- 
ticing invitation  to  stimulate  teaching  of 
forestry  in  Louisiana  in  all  levels  of  the 
public  school  system. 

During  a whole  decade,  the  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Education  has  been 
preoccupied  with  the  need  to  supply  chil- 
dren with  material  descriptive  of  Maryland 
and  each  citizen’s  stewardship  in  conserv- 
ing the  state’s  resources.  Among  these  pub- 
lications for  children  are  Maryland’s 
Sunken  Treasure  (1953),  Our  Underwater 
Farm  (1953),  This  Is  Our  Wealth  (1957), 
and  Maryland’s  Rocks  and  Minerals 
(1962). 

The  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment produced  a publication  entitled 
Field  Identification  of  Rocks  of  New  York 
State  ( 1 963 ) to  make  more  meaningful  the 
experiences  of  children  as  they  explored 
their  geological  environment. 

Connecticut  followed  an  earlier 
publication  on  Education  for  Gifted  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  (1956)  with  a 1961  pub- 
lication on  Standards  for  Programs  for 
Mentally  Retarded  Children.  Every  state  is 
confronted  with  comparable  diversity  of 
needs  among  the  children  it  serves. 

The  Colorado  State  Department  of 
Education,  building  on  the  studies  of  the 
1950’s  dealing  with  the  relation  of  mental 
health  to  education,  published  Mental 
Health  in  the  Classroom. 

In  1954,  the  Nebraska  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  published  a bulletin, 
Gaining  an  Understanding  of  Education  in 
American  Democracy,  based  on  the  con- 
clusion that  the  great  institution  of  public 
education  should  have  a place  in  the  social 


studies  curriculum  so  that  young  people 
and  the  public  generally  would  understand 
the  function,  the  problems,  the  strengths, 
and  weaknesses  of  our  educational  system. 
Why  such  a curriculum  had  not  appeared 
in  the  public  school  program  of  every  state 
long  before  the  1950’s  is  inexplicable. 

The  1960’s  were  a particularly  produc- 
tive period  in  curriculum  development  in 
Arizona.  A Ten  Point  Positive  Program  for 
Teaching  Americanism  in  Our  Elementary 
School— Grades  1-8  (1961)  by  Everett  E. 
Crooke,  Papago  Elementary  School  princi- 
pal, was  published  and  eventually  went 
through  three  editions. 

The  general  nationwide  trend  to  de- 
velop programs  with  vertical  continuity 
from  kindergarten  through  grade  12  has 
involved  many  states.  In  Georgia,  a three- 
volume  program  devoted  to  K-6,  grades 
7-9,  and  grades  10-12  respectively  and  en- 
titled Mathematics  for  Georgia  Schools  is 
illustrative  of  this  trend.  Comprehensive 
mathematic  programs  covering  entire 
school  systems  without  defining  grade  lev- 
els may  be  on  the  way  to  making  this  field 
one  of  increased  instruction  on  an  individ- 
ualized basis. 

Kindergarten  Curriculum  Materials.  Only 
about  half  of  the  children  eligible  for  kin- 
dergarten education  have  yet  had  public 
kindergartens  made  available  to  them  on  a 
statewide  basis.  Excellent  guides  have  been 
developed  in  cities  supporting  kindergarten 
education  locally,  and  these  are  available 
to  smaller  school  districts.  Many  state  de- 
partments have  promoted  legislation  essen- 
tial to  establish  and  support  kindergartens, 
but  during  the  1940-65  period  only  a few 
had  reached  the  point  of  producing  curric- 
ulum materials  pertinent  to  their  needs. 

In  1947,  Ohio  published  a bulletin  en- 
titled Working  with  Children  from  Two  to 
Six.  Wisconsin  published  Guide  to  Curricu- 
lum Building — Kindergarten  Level  in  the 
same  year.  Kindergarten  for  Nebraska 
Boys  and  Girls  was  published  in  1954. 
North  Carolina  published  an  undated  bul- 
letin, Schools  for  Young  Children:  Nursery 
Schools  and  Kindergartens.  California  pub- 
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lished  a research  study  entitled  Kindergar- 
ten Education  in  California  in  1960  to 
provide  basic  data  on  the  organization  of 
the  program  which  had  been  state  support- 
ed on  the  same  basis  as  other  elementary 
school  grades  since  1946.  In  1963,  the 
Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education 
utilized  the  services  of  Neith  Headley  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a modern  Guide  for  Teachers  in 
the  Kindergarten.  The  1964  Curriculum 
Guide  for  Montana  Kindergartens  was  sim- 
ilarly produced,  using  college  and 
university  staff  members  in  cooperation 
with  a committee  of  kindergarten  teachers. 

Areas  of  Special  Concern:  Health,  Physical 
Education,  Art.  Health  and  physical  edu- 
cation were  among  the  earliest  areas  of 
curriculum  interest  manifested  by  the 
states.  Many  of  the  programs  published  for 
teachers  were  cooperative  enterprises  in- 
volving state  departments  of  health  and 
various  other  governmental  agencies. 

Recognition  that  the  health  of  Ameri- 
can children  and  youth  continues  to  be  one 
of  our  most  important  unsolved  problems 
has  caused  state  departments  to  give  con- 
tinued leadership  to  those  aspects  of  the 
problem  within  the  domain  of  the  schools. 
In  the  period  from  1940  to  1965,  the  fol- 
lowing states  published  works  on  the  topic: 
Arizona  (n.d.),  Arkansas  (n.d.),  Califor- 
nia (1963),  Delaware  (I960),  Florida 
(1964),  Hawaii  (1960),  Indiana  (1942, 
1944,  1958.  1962),  Kansas  (1962),  Ken- 
tucky (1950),  Louisiana  (1952),  Missouri 
(1951),  New  York  (1940),  Oklahoma 
(1965),  Pennsylvania  (I960),  South  Car- 
olina (1959),  Tennessee  (1952,  1962), 
and  Wisconsin  (1960,  1963). 

Special  health  problems  received  consid- 
eration in  publications  directed  to  their 
amelioration.  In  cooperation  with  the  Mis- 
souri Dental  Health  Au  ociation  and  the 
Division  of  Public  Health,  Missouri  pub- 
lished a bulletin  in  1959  entitled  A Guide 
for  Dental  Health  Education — Grades  1-12. 
In  1963,  Florida  published  a similar  pro- 
gram, Design  for  Teaching  Dental  Health 
in  Florida  Schools.  Oklahoma  published 


Teachers’  Guide  for  Dental  Health  in 
1965. 

Numerous  states  have  published  bul- 
letins on  the  effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco, 
and  narcotics  on  the  human  organism,  with 
suggestions  for  teaching  at  various  age 
levels. 

A publication  of  particular  interest  is 
the  Health  Gu  'de  for  Elementary  Schools  of 
Arizona  because  it  represents  the  product 
of  a cooperative  committee  representing 
Arizona  State  University,  the  Arizona  State 
Health  Department,  and  the  Arizona  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  By 
working  with  other  agencies  of  govern- 
ment, the  state  department  was  able  to  se- 
cure expert  technical  help  and  make  supe- 
rior material  available  to  the  teachers  of 
the  state. 

Another  field  of  special  concern  for 
the  state  was  matching  the  accomplish- 
ments of  cities  in  art  education.  Many  cit- 
ies have  long  had  well  qualified  art  special- 
ists on  their  curriculum  staffs,  as  well  as 
valuable  local  resources  in  museums  and 
art  galleries — advantages  ordinarily  not  en- 
joyed in  school  systems  served  by  state 
curriculum  materials.  The  states  have  been 
aware  of  this  lack  in  their  curriculum  offer- 
ings and  have  provided  some  guidance 
through  state  publications.  The  establish- 
ment of  field  trips  and  services  from 
supplementary  service  centers  under  Title 
III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  will  become  of  increas- 
ing assistance  in  bringing  art  education  to 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural  school  systems 
as  needed. 

In  the  period  from  1940  to  1965, 
publications  in  the  field  of  art  education 
have  been  issued  by  Connecticut  (1962), 
Delaware  (1963),  Hawaii  (1960),  Illinois 
(1958),  Iowa  (1962),  Kentucky  (1959), 
Louisiana  (1950,  1952),  Maryland 

(1954),  Missouri  (1956),  Montana 

(1953),  North  Carolina  (1963),  Okla- 
homa (1965),  and  Tennessee  (1958).  The 
Connecticut  publication,  Art — Kindergar- 
ten to  Grade  12,  represents  a reaffirmation 
of  the  importance  of  ari  in  the  educational 
experiences  of  children  and  youth  and  the 
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need  to  plan  programs  which  have  inherent 
continuity  throughout  the  entire  school  pro- 
gram. 

The  increased  leisure  caused  by  the 
automation  of  our  technological  civilization 
and  our  need  for  producing  more  creative 
human  beings  focuses  the  attention  of  edu- 
cators on  the  importance  of  the  arts  in  the 
curriculum  (114). 

Comprehensive  State  Curriculum  Guides. 
State  departments  of  education  often  are 
required  by  law  to  prepare  courses  of  study 
or  curriculum  guides.  Various  organiza- 
tions of  curriculum  are  followed  according 
to  the  educational  ohilosophy  of  the  lead- 
ership in  a state  and  the  resources 
available  for  publication. 

The  more  active  role  of  the  state  de- 
partment of  education  in  educational  lead- 
ership was  well  illustrated  by  the  publica- 
tion by  New  York  in  1954  of  Charting  the 
Curriculum  in  New  York  State  Schools 
(115).  This  publication  provided  a frame- 
work for  curriculum  development  but  left 
its  specific  implementation  to  be  worked 
out  by  local  school  systems,  which  were 
thus  free  to  utilize  concepts  representing 
the  work  of  many  highly  trained  specialists 
not  otherwise  available  to  each  locality. 

In  general,  the  published  material 
may  be  in  the  nature  of  a comprehensive 
guide  to  all  the  experiences  recommended 
for  children  or  youth  at  a given  maturity 
level  or  a series  of  guides  devoted  to  one 
subject  matter  field  in  the  curriculum.  The 
advantage  of  the  former  type  of  organiza- 
tion seems  to  be  the  opportunity  it  affords 
to  emphasize  the  relationships  between  the 
various  subject  matter  fields  in  integrated 
experiences  for  children  and  youth.  In  the 
latter  organization,  curriculum  makers 
seem  convinced  that  clarifying  the  vertical 
continuity  of  experiences  provided  in  social 
studies,  science,  language  arts,  music,  or 
any  of  the  other  discreet  fields  is  more  de- 
sirable. 

Among  the  states  that  seem  to  have 
followed  the  first  organization  are  Arkan- 


sas, California,  Connecticut,  Colorado, 
Maine,  Missouri,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wis- 
consin. To  illustrate,  California  has  fol- 
lowed the  policy  of  publishing  comprehen- 
sive volumes  descriptive  of  the  total 
program.  During  the  1950’s,  the  following 
were  made  available  to  the  teachers  of  the 
state : Teachers  Guide  to  Education  in  Ear- 
ly Childhood  (1956)  and  Teachers  Guide 
to  Education  in  Later  Childhood  (1958). 
These  were  also  widely  used  as  basic  texts 
or  references  in  the  education  of  elemen- 
tary teachers. 

In  1962,  Connecticut  produced  an  ex- 
cellent publication  titled  Elementary 
Education — A Guide  to  Curriculum  Devel- 
opment— Kindergarten-Grade  Six  which 
states  the  principles  underlying  sound  cur- 
riculum development  but  leaves  a teacher 
much  latitude  in  adapting  instruction  to  the 
particular  group  of  children  to  be  taught.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  organization  is  di- 
vided between  elementary  groupings  as 
illustrated  here  and  similar  secondary 
groupings  that  are  less  frequent.  Organiza- 
tion by  subjects  from  kindergarten  through 
the  secondary  school  are  found  in  only  a 
few  states  in  a few  areas  of  the  curriculum. 

The  following  states  seem  to  follow 
the  second  plan  of  organization:  Arizona, 
which  published  a three-volume  Language 
Arts  guide  in  1962;  Arkansas,  Language 
Arts  (1962),  Mathematics  (1965);  Dela- 
ware, Music  (1961);  Florida,  English 
Language  Arts  and  Social  Studies  in  Flori- 
da Elementary  Schools,  both  in  1965; 
Georgia,  Science  (1960),  Mathematics 
(1962);  Hawaii;  Idaho;  Illinois,  English 
Language  Communication  (1961),  Social 
Studies  (1962);  Indiana,  Music  (1963), 
Science  (1965),  Reading  (1965);  Iowa; 
Kansas;  Kentucky,  Science  (1961);  Louis- 
iana; Maryland;  Michigan;  Minnesota, 
Modern  Foreign  Languages  (1965);  Mon- 
tana, Language  Arts  (1963),  Science 
(1963),  Social  Sciences  (1963),  Reading 
(1963);  Nebraska,  Language  Arts 
(1965);  New  Hampshire,  Science  (1961); 
New  York,  Reading  (1963),  Social  Studies 
(1965);  North  Carolina,  Music  (1961), 
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Art  (1963);  Ohio;  Oklahoma,  Science 
(1960),  Physical  Education  (1965),  Art 
(1965);  Oregon;  Pennsylvania;  South  Car- 
olina, Science  (1962);  South  Dakota; 
Tennessee;  Texas;  West  Virginia;  Wiscon- 
sin, Physical  Education  (1963). 

The  foregoing  listing  shows  recent 
publications  available  in  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  and  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers  headquarters  and 
does  not  claim  to  represent  an  analysis  of 
all  publications  with  which  state  depart- 
ments of  education  are  implementing  their 
educational  programs.  Although  a state 
may  have  been  placed  in  one  of  the  catego- 
ries, many  states  issued  publications  which 
filled  an  immediate  need  rather  than  adher- 
ing consistently  to  any  single  plan  of  orga- 
nization. Many  of  these  bulletins  were 
particularly  interesting  as  indicating  pos- 
sible trends  in  curriculum  development. 

Problems  of  Less  Populous  States.  The 
problem  confronted  by  understaffed  state 
departments  of  education  in  the  less  popu- 
lous states  makes  comparisons  almost  un- 
fair. In  spite  of  staff  limitations,  however, 
Idaho,  for  example,  prepared  its  Social 
Studies  Program  for  Idaho  Public  Schools, 
Grades  One  to  Twelve  in  1953.  In  1962, 
Idaho  published  Standards  and  Recom- 
mendations for  Elementary  Schools.  It 
published  a Curriculum  Guide  for  English 
in  1965. 

Conditions  in  sparsely  populated 
states  may  constitute  an  argument  for  a na- 
tional curriculum,  but  a curriculum  which 
might  meet  the  needs  of  Hawaii,  for  exam- 
ple, would  not  necessarily  meet  those  of 
Idaho.  It  seems  more  promising  to  develop 
the  equalization  principle  of  financial  sup- 
port so  that  each  state  will  be  able  to  de- 
velop the  kind  of  program  which  most 
effectively  meets  its  own  needs. 

The  tendency  in  a number  of  less 
populous  states  is  to  seek  improvement  of 
educational  programs  through  systems  of 
school  accreditation.  Standard;  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  in  limited  ways,  but 
curriculum  improvement  depends  primarily 


on  changes  in  teacher  behavior.  Such 
changes  do  not  lend  themselves  to  meas- 
urement in  the  same  way  that  the  number 
of  books  in  the  school  library  can  be 
counted.  Basic  improvement  in  teaching  is 
more  the  result  of  continuous  in-service  ed- 
ucation directed  by  supervisors  and  direc- 
tors of  instruction  and  properly  trained 
curriculum  workers.  Here  again,  these  fi- 
nancially disadvantaged  states  suffer  most 
in  terms  of  lack  of  adequate  staff  to  per- 
form essential  functions. 

Available  recent  curriculum  materials 
were  examined  particularly  for  publications 
that  departed  from  the  usual  themes  and 
might,  therefore,  represent  a policy  state- 
ment; a local,  state,  or  national  problem  of 
special  importance;  or  an  unusual  curricu- 
lum innovation.  Among  these,  the  following 
are  illustrative:  Family  Life  Education  Re- 
source Guide,  Grades  1-6,  Delaware 
(1961);  Summer  Reading  Program — Re- 
search Report,  Georgia  (1964);  The  Cur- 
riculum Division — An  Emerging  Role, 
Indiana  (1965);  A Policy  Statement — Fu- 
ture Goals  for  Public  Schools  in  Iowa, 
Iowa  (1961);  Five  Years  of  Change  in  the 
Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 
of  Michigan,  Michigan  (1964);, A Position 
Paper  on  the  Teaching  of  Reading,  Ne- 
braska (1965);  A Study  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Elementary  Schools,  New  Hampshire 
(1962);  A Study  of  Practices  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools  of  New  Jersey,  New  Jer- 
sey (1963);  Intergroup  Relations,  New 
York  (1963);  Learning  Through  Play, 
Oklahoma  (1962);  The  Oregon  Program 
— A Design  for  the  Improvement  of  Edu- 
cation, Oregon  (1965);  India  Today — A 
Resource  Unit  in  World  Cultures,  Pennsyl- 
vania (1962);  and  Time  Utilization  in  the 
Elementary  School,  Rhode  Island  (1963). 

Each  of  these  publications  is  indica- 
tive of  significant  concern  as  the  people  of 
our  country  look  ahead  to  schools  designed 
to  serve  children's  needs  more  effectively. 
In  recent  years,  most  state  departments  of 
education  have  made  internal  evaluations 
and  studies  of  educational  situations 
throughout  their  respective  states. 
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SPUTNIK  AND  AFTER: 

1958  to  1968 

In  October  of  1957,  the  Soviet  Union 
launched  a new  satellite  that  was  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  eyes  of  America  shifted  from  a 
quick  and  rather  futile  survey  of  the  heav- 
ens to  an  intense  and  highly  motivated 
focus  on  our  schools.  Congress  and  the 
Administration  were  moved  to  “do  some- 
thing” to  counteract  Soviet  science. 

During  1958,  James  Bryant  Conant 
was  preparing  a small  but  highly  influential 
book  entitled  The  American  High  School 
Today  ( 116).  It  made  21  recommenda- 
tions on  improving  secondary  education 
and  emphasized  mathematics,  the  sciences, 
English,  and  modern  foreign  languages.  If 
it  is  not  clear  whether  what  Congress  did 
was  directly  influenced  by  these  recommen- 
dations, it  is  at  least  clear  that  its  response 
to  Sputnik  was  in  line  with  the  recommen- 
dations. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 

Congress  passed  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  in  1958,  which  amounted  to 
a mandate  to  promote  instruction  in  the 
sciences,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign 
languages.  University  scholars  in  consider- 
able numbers  began  working  on  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  curriculum.  Their 
initial  stress  was  on  the  “pure”  disciplines, 
and  they  worked  for  a new  level  of  intel- 
lectual rigor.  When  the  schools  turned  to 
the  implementation  of  the  law  , a more  con- 
structive attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public 
began  to  manifest  itself. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
was  tangible  evidence  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment’s entrance  into  the  curriculum 
planning  of  the  common  schools.  Not  only 
did  this  legislation  specifically  designate 
science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign 
languages  as  curriculum  areas  of  specific 
concern,  but  it  gave  great  impetus  to  ex- 
pansion in  the  use  of  educational  media  as 
well.  In  subsequent  years,  the  subject  areas 
were  extended  to  include  other  fields,  and 


massive  commitments  were  made  by  the 
Congress  to  further  the  program. 

In  fact,  if  we  take  a few  of  the  enact- 
ments of  Congress  as  indications  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion,  it  is  evident  that 
opinion  was  shifting  very  rapidly.  The 
1958  version  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  was  concerned  with  only  a few 
disciplines  and  betrayed  a preoccupation 
with  only  the  ablest  students  in  the  schools; 
the  1964  version  not  only  supported  more 
subject  fields  but  also  included  special 
funds  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the 
disadvantaged.  Rarely  does  one  see  within 
a single  program  so  great  a shift  of  opinion 
in  so  short  a time. 

The  particular  action  was  part  of  a 
much  broader  phenomenon:  a swiftly  ris- 
ing concern  for  the  high  school  dropout, 
the  culturally  deprived,  and  the  non-col- 
lege-bound student  in  general.  Thus,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  multi- 
plied several  times  over  the  federal  funds 
available  for  a part  of  the  cjniculum 
which,  in  1958,  was  very  much  “in  the 
doghouse.”  The  American  people,  one 
might  say,  had  tried  briefly  to  forget  the 
less  able  students  and  the  more  mundane 
concerns  of  life  in  favor  of  single-minded 
devotion  to  the  intellectual  excellence  of 
the  gifted  few — but  the  effort  had  quickly 
collapsed. 

General  education  throughout  our  na- 
tion’s history  had  been  a state  responsibil- 
ity but  a local  function;  now  the  centraliza- 
tion characteristic  of  the  times  was  being 
felt  in  curriculum.  States  were  encouraged 
to  focus  attention  on  mathematics,  science, 
and  modern  foreign  languages  as  promoted 
by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  the  stimulation  of  matching  federal 
funds.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  was  a 
complete  leversal  of  political  policy.  It  rep- 
resented the  first  breakthrough  in  using  the 
nation  as  a whole  as  the  taxing  unit  for 
general  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tional purposes  throughout  the  nation.  The 
effect  on  curriculum,  of  course,  was  a re- 
direction of  attention  io  subject  matter 
fields. 

When  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
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School  Officers  met  in  1958  for  its  Annual 
Conference,  it  was  clear  that,  although  the 
state  agencies  were  supporting  the  NDEA 
special  aids  and  administering  them 
throughout  the  country,  none  of  the  princi- 
pal trends  in  curriculum  had  been  aban- 
doned. At  that  time,  the  members  commit- 
ted themselves  to  (a)  promotion  of  special 
programs  for  the  identification  and 
education  of  exceptional  children  and 
youth;  (b)  mental  health  education;  (c) 
outdoor  science  and  conservation  educa- 
tion; (d)  studies  leading  to  necessary  re- 
organization of  the  curriculum  in  terms  of 
changing  societal  needs;  (e)  the  extensions 
of  the  educational  program  to  include 
nursery  school,  kindergarten,  and  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  years;  (f)  education 
for  children  of  migratory  workers;  (g) 
driver  and  traffic  safety  education.  To  the. 
critics  the  chief  state  school  officers  were 
saying  that  they  were  unwilling  to  retreat 
to  the  academic  curriculum  of  1900  or 
even  1920. 

Scientists,  Teachers,  Scholars,  Administra- 
tors, and  Citizens  in  Cooperation.  Early  in 
1959,  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  inaugurated  an  extensive  project  to 
provide  a nationwide  guide  to  assist  in  the 
wise  and  economical  purchase  of  materials, 
apparatus,  and  equipment  for  improving 
instruction  in  the  sciences,  mathematics, 
and  modem  foreign  languages  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  under  the 
ational  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
t he  alternative  at  the  time  appeared  to  be 
prescription  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion of  required  standards  for  apparatus 
and  equipment  to  be  purchased  with 
NDEA  funds — a form  of  federal  influence 
over  local  curriculums  that  the  chief  state 
school  officers  determined  to  avoid.  The 
project  director  was  Edgar  Fuller  of  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

The  Purchase  Guide  for  Programs  in 
Science,  Mathematics  and  Modern  Foreign 
Languages  (117)  was  prepared  in  record 
time  as  an  emergency  project,  with  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  principal  national  orga- 
nizations representing  the  several  fields  of 


science,  mathematics,  and  modem  foreign 
languages  affected  and  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
and  the  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Asso- 
ciation. The  principal  financial  support 
came  from  the  Educational  Facilities  Lab- 
oratories, Inc.  All  items  of  apparatus  and 
equipment  needed  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  for  use  in  the  courses  were 
listed  and  described  in  terms  of  their  rec- 
ommended teaching  purposes,  intended 
uses,  number,  dimensions,  desired  durabili- 
ty, and  other  criteria.  The  general  purposes 
of  the  guide  were  to  discourage  routine 
purchase  and  use  of  educationally  obsolete 
or  obsolescent,  shoddy,  uneconomical,  or 
inappropriate  items  and  to  encourage  the 
manufacture,  purchase,  and  use  of  more 
modern  teaching  aids. 

The  Purchase  Guide  was  distributed 
to  substantially  all  large  schools  and  school 
systems  in  the  country.  It  has  been  kept  up 
to  date  through  publication  of  a supple- 
ment in  1961,  a completely  revised  edition 
in  1964,  and  year-by-year  changes  through 
1967.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
supplied  the  principal  financial  support  for 
the  revision;  the  project  director  was  Leo 
M.  Schubert,  head  of  the  department  of 
chemistry  of  the  American  University. 

If  there  had  been  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  course  content  and  methods  among 
the  130  scientists,  teachers,  educational  ad- 
ministrators, and  scholars  who  worked  to- 
gether on  the  guide  in  1959,  they  were 
effectively  eliminated  by  the  experience  of 
reaching  conclusions  on  apparatus  and  ma- 
terials for  instruction  in  these  fields  at  all 
levels  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. Vigorous  discussions  on  critical  divi- 
sions frequently  found  scientists  and  schol- 
ars arguing  for  methods  while  teachers  and 
administrators  argued  for  emphasis  on 
content  as  often  as  otherwise.  They  were 
attacking  the  problem  rather  than  each 
other.  Such  also  was  the  case  in  the  com- 
prehensive team  approach  to  curriculum 
development  that  produced  new  courses 
following  1959.  In  all  instances,  members 
of  the  participating  groups  began  their 
common  efforts  at  the  same  time.  Phiio- 
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sophical  and  educational  arguments  at  long 
range  and  pitting  scholars  and  scientists 
against  teachers  gave  way  to  fruitful  and 
constructive  action. 

Influence  of  the  Notional  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  on  Instruction.  The  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  quickly  directed  atten- 
tion to  instruction  in  the  sciences.  The  Act 
became  a major  source  of  funds  for  equip- 
ping secondary  school  science  laboratories, 
but  elementary  schools  were  also  eligible 
under  its  provisions.  Although  many  states 
had  encouraged  introduction  of  science  ex- 
periences  in  the  elementary  schools  prior 
to  1958,  the  Act  gave  principal  support  for 
needed  materials  and  equipment  for  young 
pupils.  It  also  gave  great  impetus  to  publi- 
cations descriptive  of  science  education  in 
the  various  states.  Among  the  states  in 
which  a program  of  science  education  had 
been  described  in  state  publications  and  in 
some  instances  implemented  by  books  and 
laboratory  equipment  prior  to  1958  were 
California,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Ohio. 

Science  instruction  in  elementary 
schools  improved  in  quality  and  gained  al- 
most universal  acceptance.  Many  state  de- 
partments of  education  worked  to  give 
guidance  to  effective  local  science  pro- 
grams in  one  or  more  publications.  Among 
these  states  were  Arizona  (1962) 
California  (1959,  1960,  1962),  Georgia 
(3  volumes,  I960),  Hawaii  (1962),  Illi- 
nois (1960),  Iowa  (1961),  Kentucky 
(1961),  New  Hampshire  (1961),  New 
Jersey  (1961),  New  York  (1963),  Okla- 
homa (1960),  Pennsylvania  (1961, 
1963),  South  Carolina  (1962),  and  Wyo- 
ming (1961 ).  Many  other  states  that  were 
in  the  process  of  revising  or  preparing  new 
courses  of  study  or  general  curriculum 
guides  included  science  as  an  integral  part 
of  these  publications. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
also  gave  great  impetus  to  the  development 
of  new  mathematics  programs  of  instruc- 
tion and  to  publications  on  mathematics. 
Among  the  states  providing  specific  mate- 
rials for  guidance  in  mathematics  were 


California  (1961),  Georgia  (1962),  Mon- 
tana (1959),  New  Hampshire  (1962), 
Oklahoma  (1962),  and  Wisconsin  (n.d.). 

The  Arkansas  State  Department  of 
Education  devoted  its  energy  in  the  1960’s 
to  work  on  Contemporary  Mathematics 
Guidelines  for  Arkansas  Elementary 
Schools,  which  was  published  in  1965.  The 
involvement  and  participation  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathemat- 
ics and  the  Arkansas  Elementary  School 
Council  with  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  this  project  provide  the  best 
guarantee  that  the  new  mathematics  pro- 
gram will  have  ready  acceptance  and  intel- 
ligent use  by  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the 
state. 

Instruction  in  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages was  also  greatly  affected  by  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  Commis- 
sioner Earl  J.  McGrath  had  become  a cru- 
sading spokesman  for  the  expansion  of 
modern  foreign  language  teaching  in  the 
schools  during  his  term  from  1949  to 
1953.  His  advocacy  was  strongly  supported 
by  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Associa- 
tion, which  had  become  concerned  because 
of  the  decreasing  enrollments  in  modern 
foreign  language  classes  in  secondary 
schools.  Because  trained  foreign  language 
teachers  were  in  short  supply,  use  of'  edu- 
cational television  was  encouraged.  Experi- 
ments were  carried  on  throughout  the 
country.  French  seemed  to  capture  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  East  and  South;  Spanish 
was  predominantly  emphasized  in  the  West 
and  Southeast.  Occasional  programs  in 
German  and  Russian  were  attempted  by 
interested  school  systems.  Many  parents 
demanded  foreign  language  instruction  and 
enthusiastically  anticipated  having  their 
children  become  bilingual.  Some  state  and 
local  school  systems  required  specific  for- 
eign language  instruction.  Programs  were 
initiated  at  various  levels  of  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  Extension 
courses  were  provided  for  teachers  in  the 
target  language  and  in  giving  guidance  pre- 
ceding and  following  television  instruction. 

Foreign  language  instruction  thus  had 
a running  start  when  it  was  greatly 
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stimulated  by  the  passage  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  Electronic  lan- 
guage laboratories  were  installed  with 
NDEA  funds,  and  the  latest  methods  of 
teaching  foreign  languages  were  utilized  in 
them.  Courses  of  study  were  provided  for 
the  guidance  of  teachers  in  teaching  the 
target  language. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  these  efforts 
cannot  yet  be  evaluated.  The  problems  of 
untrained  teachers,  the  added  financial  bur- 
den entailed  in  employing  trained  language 
teachers,  the  lack  of  instructional  mate- 
rials, the  low  motivation  of  pupils  to  learn 
a subject  for  which  they  could  see  no  im- 
mediate need  and  in  which  they  had  no  op- 
portunity for  out-of-school  practice  were 
real  and  persistent. 

Among  the  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation that  gave  encouragement  and 
direction  through  publications,  confer- 
ences, instructional  television  programs, 
extension  courses,  and  so  forth  were  Cali- 
fornia (Looking  Ahead  in  Foreign  Lan- 
guage, 1960;  Guide  to  the  Teaching  of 
Spanish,  1964);  Iowa  (1963);  and  Texas 
(Foreign  Language  Instruction,  1962). 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive 
programs  was  sponsored  by  the  Minnesota 
State  Department  of  Education  which  pub- 
lished in  1965  A Guide  for  Instruction  in 
Modern  Foreign  Language,  Grades  4-12. 
Emma  Berkmaier,  professor  of  foreign 
language  instruction,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, served  as  chairman  of  a committee 
consisting  of  elementary,  high  school,  and 
college  teachers,  with  consultation  service 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The 
committee  agreed  that  the  general  objec- 
tives of  the  program  of  foreign  language  in 
the  schools  were  to  develop  positive  atti- 
tudes toward  foreign  language  learning  and 
toward  people  who  speak  a foreign  lan- 
guage, to  begin  worthwhile  linguistic  learn- 
ings for  use  as  a base  for  further  work  in  a 
long  sequence,  and  to  begin  the  long 
process  of  learning  a foreign  culture 
through  the  foreign  language. 

This  Minnesota  program  illustrated 
several  basic  principles  in  curriculum  con- 
struction. Continuity  was  secured  by  the 


involvement  and  participation  of  teachers 
at  all  levels  of  the  educational  system.  Co- 
operation was  developed  among  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  the  university, 
and  the  school  systems.  Finally,  expert 
opinion  was  received  from  specialists  who 
were  viewing  the  subject  with  nationwide 
perspective. 

New  Courses  in  the  Sciences  and  Mathe- 
matics. In  the  decade  from  1958  to  1968, 
a major  nationwide  effort  by  teams  of 
scientists  and  teachers  produced  new 
courses  in  the  sciences  and  in  mathematics 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
(118).  It  is  impossible  to  list  here  all  the 
leaders  in  this  movement,  but  among  them 
have  been  such  scientists,  mathematicians, 
and  educators  as  Jerrold  R.  Zacharias, 
John  R.  Mayor,  Arnold  B.  Grobman, 
Bentley  Glass,  Glenn  Seaborg,  Arthur 
Campbell,  Laurence  Strong,  Max  Beber- 
man,  E.  G.  Begle,  Paul  Rosenbloom, 
Arthur  H.  Livermore,  Darrell  Barnard, 
Robert  Karplus,  Robert  Davis,  James  H. 
Werntz,  Philip  Morrison,  and  Gerald  Hol- 
ton. 

Most  of  these  efforts  were  financed  by 
the  federal  government  through  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  but  some  of 
the  early  work  was  supported  by  private 
foundations.  More  recently,  the  Office  of 
Education  has  authorized  a few  course 
content  development  projects  in  science 
and  mathematics,  as  well  as  in  social  stud- 
ies and  the  humanities  (119). 

The  use  of  the  term  nationwide  efjort 
requires  explanation.  All  working  teams 
and  supporting  agencies  have  emphasized 
that  they  arc  not  engaged  in  the  production 
of  a national  curriculum.  These  curriculum 
projects  have  involved  persons  selected  on 
a nationwide  basis,  and  they  have  prepared 
materials  that  arc  made  available  for  op- 
tional use  anywhere.  In  the  tryout  of  mate- 
rials, as  a part  of  the  developmental  phase 
of  the  work,  all  of  the  course  content 
groups  have  deliberately  utilized  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  many  ways,  the  course  content 
projects  have  operated  on  a nationwide  ba- 
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sis  similar  to  operations  of  statewide  cur- 
riculum committees  sponsored  by  state  de- 
partments of  education.  Perhaps  the 
principle  difference  has  been  that  the  na- 
tionwide projects  have  had  larger  financial 
support.  They  have  been  able  to  attract 
more  full-time  participation  of  selected 
teachers  and  scientists,  and  they  have  had 
enough  funds  to  produce  their  own  courses, 
equipment,  films,  and  in-science  programs 
for  teachers.  Initially,  the  working  groups 
on  nationwide  projects  tended  to  work 
alone,  only  to  discover  later  that  state  de- 
partment curriculum  leaders  could  have 
helped  them  from  the  beginning.  Currently, 
the  course  content  groups  rely  more  heavi- 
ly on  state  department  personnel  for  assist- 
ance in  introducing  new  courses,  for  guid- 
ance in  development  of  needed  in-service 
programs,  and  for  ensuring  proper  use  of 
the  courses  in  the  schools. 

The  new  science  and  mathematics 
courses  arc  intended  to  present  up-to-date 
science  and  mathematics  content;  all  of 
them  emphasize  the  laboratory  method  of 
teaching  and  provide  the  student  with  ex- 
periences in  the  scientific  approach  to 
knowledge  (120).  They  emphasize  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  content  of  modern  sci- 
ence and  mathematics.  They  also  utilize 
significant  development  in  prccoliegc  edu- 
cation— the  involvement  of  scientific 
scholars  with  prccollcgc-lcvcl  teachers.  In 
the  more  recently  developed  projects,  state 
department  of  education  personnel  are  also 
participating  in  these  team  efforts.  Univer- 
sity and  industrial  scientists  work  increas- 
ingly with  schools,  teachers,  and  state  de- 
partments of  education. 

The  materials  produced  by  the  course 
content  development  projects  have 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  science 
teaching  in  schools  by  making  up-to-date 
text  materials  available,  by  bringing  about 
increased  use  of  the  laboratory  in  teaching 
science,  and  by  influencing  the  content  and 
production  of  all  commercial  texts  in  these 
fields.  They  also  have  persuaded  teachers 
to  keep  abreast  of  new  developments  in  the 
sciences  and  in  mathematics,  and  they  have 
encouraged  schools  and  colleges  to  provide 


more  stimulating  and  rewarding  in-service 
courses  for  teachers.  Because  of  the  chal- 
lenges the  new  courses  present,  evaluation 
of  course  materials  and  teaching  itself 
takes  on  a new  importance.  Many  teachers 
of  the  new  courses  have  come  to  expect 
summer  study  support  by  government,  pri- 
vate foundations,  or  school  systems.  That 
this  support  is  often  provided  is  another  ef- 
fect of  the  new  courses. 

The  new  courses  originally  were 
planned  for  all  secondary  schools,  but  it 
has  become  apparent  after  a decade  of  ex- 
perience that  they  arc  usually  most  appro- 
priate for  the  25  percent  or  so  of  academi- 
cally talented  students.  Scientists  arc 
becoming  concerned  that  the  current  evi- 
dence of  decreasing  enrollments  in  high 
school  science  and  mathematics  may  very 
well  be  caused  by  the  high  expectations  of 
the  new  courses.  Nevertheless,  the  claims 
made  above  arc  still  valid.  It  now  remains 
for  ways  to  be  found  to  provide  more  real- 
istically for  the  study  of  modern  science 
and  mathematics  by  the  other  75  percent 
of  the  student  population.  Attempts  to 
meet  this  need  arc  already  manifest  in  ex- 
perimentation with  integrated  subject 
matter  sequences  and,  especially,  the  provi- 
sion of  second-level  courses  in  each  of  the 
disciplines. 

More  by  accident  than  design,  the 
course  content  development  efforts  were 
first  initiated  for  grades  10-12.  The  mod- 
ernization of  high  school  science  and  math- 
ematics soon  made  it  necessary  and 
desirable  for  teams  of  scientists  and  teach- 
ers to  turn  their  attention  to  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  college,  on  the  other.  At  the  col- 
lege level,  work  on  new  courses  has  result- 
ed in  the  preparation  of  more  outlines  and 
sequences  than  complete  courses.  Some  at- 
tribute this  to  the  well-known  independ- 
ence of  the  college  professor,  who  insists 
on  designing  his  own  course,  or  to  the  lack 
of  any  regional  or  state  agency  to  provide 
leadership  among  the  colleges  comparable 
to  that  which  the  state  departments  of 
education  have  provided  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 
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The  development  of  new  science  ma- 
terials for  the  elementary  schools  has 
proceeded  in  the  pattern  of  the  secondary 
school  work,  except  that  all  of  the  new  ele- 
mentary school  science  materials  are  inter- 
disciplinary. Some  groups  have  prepared 
sequential  materials  for  kindergarten 
through  grade  6,  and  others  have  prepared 
sets  of  units  that  can  be  taught  in  different 
orders  and  at  different  levels.  All  of  the 
groups  emphasize  the  laboratory  method 
and  open-ended  experiments  for  pupil  in- 
vestigation. As  a result,  there  is  an 
increased  demand  for  science  equipment  in 
the  elementary  school  at  costs  which  are 
more  than  have  traditionally  been  allotted 
for  elementary  school  science.  The  elemen- 
tary school  programs  have  been  notably 
successful  in  meeting  the  needs  of  pupils  of 
varying  abilities. 

Serious  attempts,  with  some  degree  of 
success,  have  also  been  made  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  programs  to  relate  the  ex- 
periences in  science  to  other  school  studies. 
Units  in  the  social  sciences  appear  along 
with  units  in  the  natural  sciences  (121). 
Accurate  communication  is  emphasized. 
The  new  materials  arc  often  quantitative 
where  before  they  were  largely  descriptive. 
This  makes  necessary  a closer  relationship 
between  elementary  school  science  and 
mathematics,  even  while  the  new  elementa- 
ry school  mathematics  is  often  quite  ab- 
stract. At  least  two  of  the  national  elemen- 
tary school  science  projects  have  attempted 
to  correlate,  if  not  integrate,  mathematics 
and  science.  Schools  will  see  more  of  these 
efforts  in  the  immediate  future. 

In  1968,  a large  number  of  new 
courses  in  high  school  physics,  biology, 
and  chemistry  were  available.  At  the  junior 
high  school  level,  there  are  new  earth-sci- 
ence-based courses  and  one  called  "Intro- 
ductory Physical  Science."  Instructional 
materials  for  all  of  these  courses,  originally 
developed  with  National  Science  Founda- 
tion (NSF)  support,  are  now  available  from 
commercial  publishers.  A new  3-year  inte- 
grated sequence  in  junior  high  school  sci- 
ence is  in  the  process  of  development  with 
Office  of  Education  support.  Other  NSF- 


supported  projects  have  also  produced  a 
high  school  course  in  geography  (122)  and 
one  in  anthropology  (123),  both  with  lab- 
oratory orientation.  At  least  six  federally 
supported  projects  are  producing  materials 
in  science  for  elementary  schools. 

An  NSF-supported  project  has  devel- 
oped mathematics  courses  for  kindergarten 
through  grade  12  and  has  now  started 
work  on  a second  generation  of  these 
courses.  Simultaneously  it  is  conducting  a 
longitudinal  study  to  determine  the  effects 
of  these  materials  over  a 5-  to  10-year 
span.  One  of  the  pioneer  course  content 
activities  has  devoted  its  attention  to  math- 
ematics in  grades  7-12.  Quite  a number  of 
other  groups  have  produced  materials  for 
one  or  more  grades  or  levels,  and  more  re- 
cently a national  conference  on  mathemat- 
ics outlined  goals  in  precollege  mathematics 
education  to  be  achieved  in  the  next  quart- 
er-century. 

All  of  these  course  materials,  pro- 
duced by  teams  involving  hundreds  of 
scientists  and  teachers  and  supported  by 
millions  of  dollars  of  federal  funds,  are 
sample  materials  for  guidance  to  schools 
and  textbook  publishers.  They  also  can  be 
of  great  value  to  state  department  of  edu- 
cation curriculum  planners.  They  have  al- 
ready made  a significant  impact  on  schools 
and  teachers,  but  another  decade  must  pass 
before  their  true  significance  can  be  as- 
sessed. 

Some  continuing  issues  and  problems 
have  been  pinpointed  by  John  I.  Goodlad 
to  give  a sense  of  direction  to  the  future. 
Referring  primarily  to  the  projects  of  cur- 
riculum reform  in  recent  years,  he  recog- 
nizes reestablishment  of  subject  matter  but 
calls  for  more  experimentation  and  testing 
of  the  new  courses  in  practice,  more  alter- 
native courses,  and  better  teaching  and 
teacher  training  using  subject  matter  in  the 
process.  He  regards  prepackaged  complete 
courses  a.1  inadequate  for  the  diverse  needs 
of  pupils  and  teachers  and  suggests  mate- 
rials centers  and  computer-based  informa- 
tion libraries  to  make  them  more  adapt- 
able. He  calls  for  a colloquy  on  the  aims  of 
American  education,  to  be  initiated  at  the 
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national  level  and  to  be  continued  at  state 
and  local  levels;  for  state  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  commit  themselves  to 
priority  educational  goals;  for  development 
of  techniques  of  assessing  results  of  school- 
ing to  achieve  these  goals;  and  for  “vigor- 
ous trial  and  experimental  comparison  of 
alternative  ways  of  achieving  these 
goals”  (124).  Many  of  these  suggestions 
and  others  have  been  incorporated  into  a 
new  cooperative  curriculum  program  called 
Educational  System  for  the  Seventies 
(125).  It  involves  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  17  local  school  districts  in  14 
states. 

John  I.  Goodlad  has  recognized  that 
the  updating  of  content,  reorganization  of 
subject  matter,  and  new  teaching  methods 
are  — 

...  not  simply  a return  to  the  Three  R’s. 
Nor  is  it  a rejection  of  John  Dewey  and 
progressive  education.  Quite  the  contra- 
ry, on  both  counts.  . . . Many  of  the 
central  concerns  of  progressive  educa- 
tion— emphasis  on  principles  rather  than 
facts,  on  learning  through  problem  solv- 
ing rather  than  by  precept,  and  on 
individual  differences  ...  are  stressed 
and  extended  by  some  of  today’s  curric- 
ulum builders”  (126). 

Federal  Commitments  After  1964 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
signalled  still  another  federal  offensive : the 
beginning  of  a deliberate  “war  on  poverty.” 
At  the  level  of  the  adolescent,  it  launched 
both  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  These  were  modernized  ver- 
sions of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
and  National  Youth  Administration  Pro- 
grams of  the  depressed  1930’s,  serving 
underprivileged  youths  of  secondary  school 
and  college  age.  But  perhaps  even  more 
significant  was  the  program  it  launched  for 
an  extension  downward  of  early  childhood 
education. 

The  Beginning  of  Head  Start  Programs. 
Although  a considerable  body  of  research 
concerning  very  young  children  had  accu- 


mulated during  the  century  due  to  work 
going  forward  in  graduate  schools  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  public  action  to  ex- 
tend educational  opportunity  to  the  very 
young  was  triggered  by  a most  significant 
conference  on  Preschool  Enrichment  of 
Socially  Disadvantaged  Children,  held  at 
Arden  House,  Harriman,  New  York,  on 
December  17-19,  1962.  This  conference 
was  sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  Devel- 
opmental Studies,  Department  of  Psychia- 
try, New  York  Medical  College,  and  it  was 
supported  by  a grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  (127). 

The  reports  at  this  conference  indicat- 
ed that,  compared  with  children  from  more 
privileged  environments,  children  from 
lower  class,  socially  impoverished  circum- 
stances tend  to  enter  school  with  a qualita- 
tively different  preparation  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  learning  process  and 
behavioral  requirements  of  the  classroom. 
Among  these  children  there  is  a high  pro- 
portion of  school  failure,  school  dropouts, 
reading  and  learning  disabilities,  as  well  as 
life  adjustment  problems.  In  order  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  on  school  performance  of 
an  improverished  environment,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  enrich  not  only  the  first-grade 
experience  but  also  to  provide  enrichment 
or  training  in  the  skills  underlying  success 
in  schools — skills  which  children  from 
these  backgrounds  have  apparently  devel- 
oped insufficiently. 

The  Conference  on  Preschool  Enrich- 
ment of  Socially  Disadvantaged  Children 
indubitably  had  great  influence  on  the  in- 
clusion in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (Public  Law  88-452)  of  provi- 
sions for  using  these  funds  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  nursery  schools  with  appropri- 
ate child  development  classes  for  parents. 
A number  of  the  terms  listed,  such  as 
“home  management”  and  “special  remedial 
and  other  noncurricular  educational  assist- 
ance,” were  interpreted  to  mean  service  to 
the  preschool  children  of  impoverished 
families.  If  the  program  included  training 
to  become  assistants  in  nursery  schools  or 
child  care  centers,  justification  could  also 
be  found  in  the  “job  training  and  counsel- 
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ing”  item  appearing  in  the  law.  Since  no 
funds  under  Title  II  of  this  law  could  be 
used  for  general  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  use  of  the  funds  for 
nursery  schools,  or  for  kindergartens  where 
they  were  not  already  available,  seemed  to 
be  clearly  indicated  as  part  of  community 
action  programs  authorized  by  the  law. 

A1  though  the  Head  Start  Program  ini- 
tiated in  the  summer  of  1965  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  a “crash  program,”  previous 
frontier  experiences  throughout  the  nation 
stood  certain  communities  in  good  stead. 
States  with  continuous  experience  in  oper- 
ating child  care  centers  or  parent 
cooperative  nursery  schools  and  with  prop- 
erly licensed  and  supervised  private  nurs- 
ery school  services  for  young  children  were 
able  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  extending 
the  program  to  half  a million  young  chi* 
dren  during  the  summer  of  1965.  The 
California  State  Department  of  Education 
had  established  such  child  care  centers  un- 
der the  Lanham  Act  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II  and  had  continued  them 
without  interruption  following  the  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

Standards  carefully  prepared  by  state 
departments  of  social  welfare,  health,  and 
education;  defensible  goals  for  the  educa- 
tion of  nursery  school  personnel;  nationally 
recognized  publications  on  parent  educa- 
tion; and  a substantial  collection  of 
professional  books  on  nursery  school  and 
kindergarten  education  put  expert  study, 
research,  and  experience  at  the  disposal  of 
persons  seeking  to  capitalize  on  the  impor- 
tant growth  opportunities  inherent  in  the 
early  years  of  life  (128).  The  country  had 
no  dearth  of  expertise  upon  which  to  rely. 
The  success  of  the  Head  Start  Program  tes- 
tifies to  this  fact. 

Although  the  Head  Start  Program, 
which  made  1965  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  education  in  the  United  States,  was 
a part  of  the  national  resolve  to  mobilize 
the  human  and  financial  resources  of  the 
nation  to  combat  poverty  in  the  United 
States,  the  wider  implications  have  not  es- 
caped the  attention  of  socially  concerned 
citizens.  To  compensate  for  early  depriva- 


tion, socially  and  economically  impover- 
ished children  should,  have  all  of  the 
help  available  in  this  resourceful  country. 
But,  in  addition,  the  studies  of  Benja- 
min S.  Bloom  and  others  suggest  that  the 
early  years  of  life  are  tremendously  signifi- 
cant in  the  intellectual  development  of  all 
children.  There  is  general  agreement  that 
the  most  rapid  period  of  development  ap- 
pears to  take  place  during  the  first  5 years 
of  life. 

in  an  address  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators,  Dr. 
Bloom  said : 

We  may  conclude  from  our  results  on 
general  achievement  and  vocabulary  de- 
velopment that  by  age  9 (grade  3)  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  general  achieve- 
ment pattern  at  age  18  (grade  12)  has 
been  developed,  whereas  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  pattern  has  been  devel- 
oped by  about  age  13  (grade  7).  . . . 
Studies  of  vocabulary  development  sug- 
gest that  about  one-third  has  been 
developed  by  the  time  the  individual  has 
entered  school  (129). 

As  these  vital  facts  become  more  widely 
shared  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  inescapable  that  all  parents,  regardless 
of  economic  status,  will  wish  to  assure 
their  children  the  experiences  afforded  in  a 
good  nursery  school  and  kindergarten. 
These  experiences  provide  an  opportunity 
for  a child  to  develop  good  social  relation- 
ships with  other  children  and  with  adults 
outside  of  his  family  circle.  Good  nursery 
schools  and  kindergartens  provide  the 
equipment,  materials,  and,  above  all,  the 
expert  guidance  the  young  child  needs  to 
express  himself  through  painting,  modeling, 
rhythms,  dramatization,  and  music.  They 
acquaint  him  with  a wealth  of  poetry  and 
stories  suited  to  his  maturity  level.  They 
provide  him  unlimited  opportunity  to  share 
his  ideas  and  feelings  through  talking.  The 
quality  of  firsthand  and  vicarious  experi- 
ences motivate  him  to  want  to  communi- 
cate with  others.  Good  nursery  schools  and 
kindergartens  help  a child  to  relate  to  the 
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complex  social  and  scientific  environment 
into  which  he  was  bom. 

A good  nursery  school  and  kindergar- 
ten provide  parents  constant  contact  with 
professional  persons  who  understand  the 
problems  encountered  by  nearly  all  chil- 
dren in  the  process  of  growing  up.  Regard- 
less of  the  quality  of  the  child’s  home 
environment  and  his  relationships  with  his 
parents  and  other  members  of  his  family,  a 
good  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  pro- 
vide a plus  factor  which  even  the  best 
home  cannot  supply  and  which  greatly 
benefits  nearly  every  child. 

Occasionally,  state-supported  kinder- 
gartens were  threatened  by  adverse  admin- 
istrative decisions  which  assigned  two 
classes  of  30  or  more  children  each  to  one 
teacher.  The  half-day  sessions  were  so 
short  that  tensions  mounted  and  teachers 
could  not  provide  many  important  experi- 
ences of  a good  kindergarten  program.  No 
teacher  could  know  60  or  more  5-ycar-olds 
well  enough  as  persons  to  give  individual 
children  the  guidance  so  important  at  this 
age.  Much  of  the  parent  education  pro- 
gram which  is  an  integral  part  of  helping 
young  children  adjust  to  the  school  pro- 
gram was  lost  because  no  teacher  could 
maintain  effective  contact  with  60  or  more 
homes  and  1 20  or  more  parents. 

Many  conscientious  kindergarten 
teachers  recognized  how  far  this  program 
fell  short  of  the  kind  of  education  they  had 
been  professionally  prepared  to  teach. 
Qualified  kindergarten  teachers  asked  to  be 
assigned  to  regular  primary  grades;  others 
left  the  profession,  and  few  prospective 
teachers  were  attracted  by  these  frustrating 
conditions. 

With  the  advent  of  Head  Start  in 
1965  and  its  established  ratio  of  one 
adult  to  five  children,  kindergarten  teachers 
were  seriously  demoralized.  Society  was 
operating  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  on  the  basis  of  a 5 to  1 ratio  for  4- 
year-old  children,  with  opportunity  for  the 
teacher  to  maintain  close  contact  with  the 
home,  while  kindergarten  teachers  were 
asked  to  operate  on  a 60  to  1 basis,  with 
neither  time  nor  energy  remaining  to  them 


at  the  end  of  the  working  day  to  make 
home  and  parental  contacts. 

The  plight  of  kindergarten  education 
at  present  threatens  the  success  of  perhaps 
the  most  significant  year  in  a child’s  school 
life,  and  its  correction  constitutes  a most 
serious  societal  and  professional  challenge. 

Parents  able  to  pay  the  tuition  costs 
of  private  education  were  historically  re- 
sponsible for  spectacular  growth  of  private 
nursery  school  and  kindergarten  education, 
particularly  in  urban  areas.  But  the  over- 
whelming scientific  and  empirical  evidence 
of  the  value  of  early  education  in  human 
development  has  come  since  1964.  This 
evidence  makes  it  likely  that  before  the  end 
of  the  twentieth  century  early  childhood 
education  will  be  widely  accessible  and 
generously  shared  by  all  young  children 
whose  parents  wi«h  them  to  benefit  from 
this  developmental  experience. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  The  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  (130)  was 
adopted  by  the  Eighty-Ninth  Congress  as  a 
part  of  a fcdcral-statc-local  “war  on  pover- 
ty” and  has  contributed  much  to  education. 
It  recognized  the  needs  of  children  from 
low-income  families  and  provided  the 
means  whereby  the  schools  could  compen- 
sate for  at  least  some  of  the  developmental 
experiences  they  have  missed.  It  typifies 
the  major  legislative  goals  and  proliferating 
categorical  federal  aids  and  federal  influ- 
ences in  education  that  prevailed  in  the 
1960’s. 

Title  I of  the  Act  established  a pro- 
gram for  financial  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren in  low-ir  comc  families.  This  was  the 
largest  of  the  several  programs  and  re- 
ceived about  80  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  Act.  It  required  inno- 
vation at  the  local  level,  but  innovation 
necessarily  has  been  defined  as  whal  er  is 
new  and  different  in  the  local  school  con- 
cerned Services  to  both  public  and  private 
schools  and  to  their  pupiis  and  teachers 
have  made  a major  policy  change  in  the 
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clientele  served  by  or  through  public 
schools. 

Title  II  authorized  federal  grants  for 
the  acquisition  of  school  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  instructional  materials 
for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers  in  pub- 
lic and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  state  agencies  administer  state 
plans  which  must  take  relative  need  into 
account  in  distributing  the  funds  for  these 
instructional  materials.  The  program  has 
stimulated  much  progress  in  state  stand- 
ards for  selection  of  the  eligible 
instructional  materials  and  in  model  public 
school  libraries.  In  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram, 93.4  percent  of  eligible  children  and 
youths  in  public  schools  and  97.2  percent 
*.'i  eligible  children  and  youths  in  private 
schools  participated  (131). 

Title  III  authorized  federal  grants  for 
supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  vitally  needed  educational  serv- 
ices not  available  in  sufficient  quantity  or 
quality,  and  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the 
development  and  establishment  of  exem- 
plary elementary  and  secondary  school  ed- 
ucational programs  to  serve  as  models  for 
regular  school  programs.  Projects  in  local 
educational  agencies  administered  primar- 
ily for  their  own  benefit  were  strongly 
emphasized  in  the  first  3 years  of  opera- 
tion, at  which  time  supplementary  service 
centers  began  to  receive  more  attention. 
The  state  education  agencies  assumed  ma- 
jor administrative  responsibilities  under 
amendments  to  the  Act  that  became  effec- 
tive July  1,  1968,  thus  bringing  the  state 
agencies  into  a responsible  relationship 
with  their  respective  local  educational 
agencies  in  regard  to  local  curriculum  in- 
novations. In  stimulating  and  assisting  in 
the  provision  of  model  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary programs,  this  Title  brings  federal 
support  to  a range  of  new  and  different 
curricular  offerings  limited  to  the  greatest 
extent  only  by  lack  of  imagination. 

The  law  requires  participation  in  the 
planning  and  application  of  Title  III  pro- 
grams by  persons  broadly  representative  of 
the  cultural  ano  educational  resources  of 


the  area  to  be  served.  Included  among 
agencies  specifically  named  are  state  edu- 
cational agencies;  institutions  of  higher 
education;  nonprofit  private  schools;  public 
and  nonprofit  agencies  such  as  libraries, 
museums,  musical  and  artistic  organiza- 
tions; and  educational  radio  and  television. 
Private  school  child^n  in  the  area  arc  eli- 
gible for  participation  in  Title  III  programs 
and  projects. 

Title  IV  amended  and  extended  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act,  which  had  been 
in  effect  since  1954.  State  departments  arc 
far  more  involved  than  before,  and  curricu- 
lum research  and  necessary  evaluation 
studies  arc  more  often  undertaken. 

Title  V provided  a program  of  grants 
to  stimulate  and  assist  states  in  strengthen- 
ing the  leadership  resources  of  their  state 
educational  agencies  and  to  assist  them  in 
identifying  and  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  the  state.  Projects  from  state  edu- 
cational agencies  for  their  individual  needs 
were  supplemented  by  projects  to  improve 
the  operations  of  the  state  agencies  in  all 
or  several  states.  These  interstate  projects 
on  common  problems  have  dealt  with  such 
important  curricular  concerns  as  designing 
education  for  the  future,  the  role  of  the 
state  departments  of  education  in  facilitat- 
ing desirable  change  in  educational 
programs,  educational  assessment,  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  children  of  migrant 
farm  workers,  instructional  materials,  and 
improving  teacher  preparation. 

Title  VI  authorized  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  states  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  and  for  those  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children  served  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  and 
by  independent  schools  operated  abroad  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Title  VII  authorized  financial  assist- 
ance to  local  educational  agencies  to  devel- 
op and  carry  out  new  and  imaginative  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  children  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability  i.i  the  United  States.  Titles  VI 
and  VII  were  added  to  the  original  law  in 
1966  and  1967,  respectively. 
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These  illustrations  of  federal  activities 
in  education  indicate  clearly  that  the  feder- 
al government  now  plays  a leading  role  in 
determining  instruction  in  schools.  From 
experimental  projects  and  programs  to  de- 
termine the  learning  capacity  of  infants 
and  young  children,  through  Head  Start, 
prekind'ergarten,  kindergarten,  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  and  adult  educa- 
tion, the  federal  government  is  having  an 
increasing  influence  on  what  happens  in  the 
schools. 

The  federal  curricular  thrust  since 
1963  has  been  on  educating  the  socially 
and  educationally  disadvantaged,  the  re- 
tarded and  the  handicapped,  and  the 
economically  deprived  persons  of  all  ages 
in  our  society.  The  strongest  emphasis  has 
been  on  the  early  years  of  childhood,  and 
the  clientele  has  necessarily  brought  atten- 
tion to  their  personal  needs.  Within  a dec- 
ade, the  great  concerns  about  gifted  chil- 
dren and  youth  and  more  effective 
academic  teaching  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  launching  of  Sputnik  have  faded 
into  the  background  of  public  attention. 
Far  from  lost,  the  practicable  aspects  of 
the  curricular  reforms  since  1958  thrive 
quietly  in  regular  school  programs.  Never- 
theless, and  however  they  may  be  labeled, 
since  1963  the  expansion  of  education  to 
those  who  need  it  most  has  brought  mod- 
ern versions  of  the  curriculum,  philosophy, 
and  methods  of  John  Dewey  and  his 
colleagues  back  into  practice  on  the  grow- 
ing edges  of  education. 


A LOOK  AHEAD 

Education  is  an  on-going,  dynamic  process. 
Just  as  no  specific  date  satisfactorily  marks 
the  beginning  of  an  educational  theory  or 
practice,  so  any  attempt  to  set  a terminal 
date  for  this  continuous  process  produces 
feelings  of  incompleteness  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  human  mind  must  project  into 
the  future  in  order  to  assail  present  prob- 
lems constructively. 

What  promising  pathways  lie  ahead, 
then,  for  providing  the  best  possible  educa- 


tional opportunities  and  services  to  chil- 
dren and  youth?  Where  can  educational  ef- 
fort, energy,  and  resources  be  invested  to 
make  the  greatest  gains  at  all  age  levels? 
What  decisions  and  implementing  activities 
will  bring  the  scope  and  quality  of  educa- 
tional programs  to  the  level  of  excellence 
the  twenty-first  century  will  demand? 

The  effectiveness  of  curriculum  prog- 
ress in  the  last  third  of  the  twentieth  centu- 
ry will  depend  upon  a wide  variety  of 
activities.  Some  promising  directions  are 
listed  here,  implying  no  pr'oritv  by  the  or- 
der of  their  listing.  Priorities  must  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  school  system  or 
the  state  as  educational  needs  are  assessed 
and  individual  choices  among  educational 
offerings  arc  made  with  freedom  and  confi- 
dence. 

Such  directions  and  goals  include  (a) 
maximum  development  of  the  human  po- 
tential; (b)  developing  curriculum  in  a 
philosophical  continuum  that  is  realistic  in 
terms  of  the  maturity  and  needs  of  each 
person  from  the  age  of  3 years  through  the 
secondary  school;  (c)  utilizing  cooperative 
participation  in  curriculum  planning  at  all 
levels  of  education;  (d)  providing  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  the  scope  and  con- 
tent needed,  with  continuous  and  flexible 
evaluations  and  constructive  adaptations, 
such  as  increased  emphasis  on  social  stud- 
ies and  the  arts  to  meet  current  needs;  (e) 
improving  prcservicc  and  in-service  educa- 
tion of  teachers,  and  making  suitable  edu- 
cation and  training  available  to  all  adults; 
(f)  extending  educational  opportunity 
through  more  effective  local  and  state 
educational  agencies  and  service  units,  in- 
cluding a properly  equipped  library-instruc- 
tional materials  center  with  a librarian- 
audiovisual  consultant  in  charge  in  every 
school;  (g)  using  wisely  the  products  of 
technology  and  other  community  resources 
in  education;  and  (h)  developing  coopera- 
tive and  understanding  relationships  among 
home,  school,  and  community,  including 
local,  state,  and  national  populations  and 
their  governments. 

Educational  offerings  must  be  accom- 
modated to  a population  characterized  by 
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great  diversity  of  needs  and  interests.  Con- 
sistent with  the  variation  in  individuals  and 
communities,  the  curriculum  of  the  school 
must  be  broad  and  flexible.  Historically, 
the  public  school  has  been  the  avenue  of 
social  mobility  in  our  country.  It  has  val- 
ued the  uniqueness  of  the  individual.  It  has 
kept  the  doors  of  opportunity  open  for  the 
young.  It  has  honored  all  labor  well  per- 
formed. It  has  sought  to  help  pupils  experi- 
ence success  and  has  hesitated  to  attach 
the  brand  of  failure  to  any  child  or  youth. 

Educational  leadership  must  seriously 
question  any  proposals  or  activities  seeking 
uniformity  in  curriculum  content.  Such 
leadership  should  reject  uniform  federal  cr 
state  prescriptions  directly  by  law  or  indi- 
rectly through  categorical  financial  incen- 
tives to  schools  for  offering  any  specific 
course  of  sudy  that  may  make  the  money, 
rather  than  the  quality  of  the  course,  the 
principal  reason  for  offering  it. 

Those  who  call  for  conformity  of  all 
schools  to  a fixed  state  or  national  pattern, 
those  who  want  to  separate  the  “sheep 
from  the  goats”  on  the  basis  of  present  in- 
adequate testing  instruments,  those  who 
classify  subject  offerings  in  first  class  or 
“academic”  and  second  class  or  “nonaca- 
demic” categories — all  give  evidence  of  a 
lack  of  comprehension  of  the  function  of 
the  school  in  meeting  all  needs  and  in 
maintaining  the  fluidity  of  social  structure 
essential  for  a democracy. 

Curriculum  means  the  experiences 
children  have  in  school  or  under  its  juris- 
diction and  management.  It  does  not  mean 
that  all  children  and  youth  must  have 
identical  experiences  or  Irve  them  in  a 
prescribed  sequence  or  at  a given  age.  It 
means  only  that  the  experiences  must  be 
developmental  for  the  individual  who  is 
having  them.  These  should  stimulate  free- 
dom, initiative,  and  personal  responsibility. 

Many  people— school  people  as  well 
as  the  general  population-  -nave  become 
intrigued  by  the  products  of  technology— 
the  machines,  the  electronics,  the  comput- 
ers. No  doubt,  the  schools  will  make  wider 
and  wider  use  of  the  inventions  of  technol- 
ogy in  the  future  because  many  of  these 


devices  are  useful  in  extending  experience. 
But  in  their  use,  the  educator  faces  two  se- 
rious questions.  First,  how  to  select,  evalu- 
ate, and  use  these  products  wisely.  Second, 
how  to  help  human  beings  to  control  the 
inventions,  in  school  and  out  of  school, 
and  not  be  controlled  by  them. 

Forces  all  about  us  press  toward  con- 
formity. Television  entertainers  select 
legendary  figures  of  pioneer  days  or  mod- 
ern spy,  detective,  and  crime  characters — 
the  good  guys  and  the  bad  guys — and 
serve  them  up  to  the  viewing  public  with 
aggression,  blood,  and  brutality.  This  has 
become  so  commonplace  that  a child 
watching  TV  doesn’t  turn  a hair  when  a 
man  is  shot  down  in  cold  blood,  and  he 
may  actually  applaud  when  a “redskin 
bites  the  dust.”  The  child  may  not  distin- 
guish between  reality  and  fantasy  and  may 
well  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  this  is  not 
only  appropriate  treatment  for  the  “bad 
guys”  but  a sure  fire  method  of  handling  a 
problem. 

Newscasts  report  the  fatalities  suffered 
in  battle  by  our  soldiers  and  their  adver- 
saries. This  tragic  evidence  of  man’s  failure 
to  achieve  decent  human  relations  may  be 
followed  by  the  vapid  chatter  of  an  adver- 
tiser who  extols  the  number  of  additional 
puffs  in  an  extra-long  cigarette.  What  hap- 
pens to  the  sense  of  proportion  of  people 
who  are  exposed  to  this  kaleidoscope  of 
tragedy  and  trivia  day  after  day?  How  can 
we  help  children  to  know  what  is  impor- 
tant and  what  is  unimportant? 

Human  values  in  our  schools  and  in 
our  lives  must  take  precedence  over  all 
others.  We  are  far  from  certain  ?:,out  the 
extent  of  individual  differences  in  the  se- 
quence of  learning  but  suspect  that  it  may 
vary  as  much  as  the  rate  of  learning,  about 
which  we  do  know.  The  machine  cannot 
vary  the  sequence  because  it  cannot  possi- 
bly know  the  learner  as  a distinct  human 
being.  Wc  are  not  ai  all  certain  that  some 
learnings  should  be  programed.  The  pro- 
gramer  may  be  only  too  eager  to  supply 
“the  answers”  in  the  social  studies,  in  liter- 
ature, in  the  arts,  where  much  more  than 
facts  is  involved.  Machines  that  displace 
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people  dealing  with  pupils  may  increase  the 
possibility  of  thought  control,  brainwash- 
ing, and  propaganda  under  circumstances 
in  which  needed  discussion  is  likely  to  be 
delayed  or  forgotten. 

People  care  too  much  about  how  their 
sons  and  daughters  arc  educated  ever  to 
regard  their  schools  cither  with  indifference 
or  with  complete  satisfaction.  No  subject  is 
more  producti  e of  argume  it.  No  greater 
stimulus  to  improvement  can  be  devised 
than  opportunity  for  parents  and  teachers 
to  meet  m individual,  face-to-face  confer- 
ences to  discuss  the  educational  progress  of 
the  parents’  son  or  daughter  or  m larger 
group  conferences  to  discuss  problems  af- 
fecting the  progress  of  education  in  the 
particular  school,  community,  state,  or  na- 
tion. 

Certain  parents  arc  alarmed  by 
change  in  the  educational  program.  Others 
are  certain  that  the  needs  of  individual  pu- 
pils will  be  .nmet  unless  the  schools  do 
change.  One  thing  can  be  predicted  with 
certainty.  1 he  schools  of  tomorrow  will  not 
be  exactly  like  the  schools  of  today.  They 
will  change  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  in  response  to  the  discovery  of 
new  knowledge,  to  changing  social  condi- 
tions, and  to  emerging  human  needs. 

Perspective 

Universal  education  available  to  all  chil- 
dren and  youth  is  inherently  controversial 
in  almost  all  important  aspects,  from  basic 
philosophy  to  methodology  of  teaching  and 
responsibility  for  financing  schools.  This 
chapter  has  reflected  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
changes  since  1900.  and  some  historical 
generalizations  can  be  made. 

One  is  that  the  focal  points  of  most 
large  differences  of  opinion  lie  in  the  phi- 
losophy and  purposes  of  education,  and 
that  in  this  regard  dominant  viewpoints 
have  reflected  societal  changes  of  the  fron- 
tier, depression,  wars,  technology,  and  ur- 
banism. The  concerns  reflected  in  today's 
federal,  state,  and  local  programs  of  educa- 
tion arc  the  result  of  large  gains,  offset  by 


only  temporary  setbacks,  of  the  past  65 
years. 

At  present,  there  seems  to  be  a gener- 
al acceptance  of  the  major  purposes  and 
curriculum  approaches  that  have  been  un- 
der attack  sporadically  from  the  time  of 
John  Dewey.  Beginning  in  1958,  there  was 
much  emphasis  on  gifted  pupils,  some  of 
which  survives.  The  “average"  students 
have  always  remained  in  the  background, 
somewhat  taken  for  granted.  Since  1964, 
the  spotlight  has  been  focused  on  educa- 
tionally, culturally,  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged children,  youth,  and  adults, 
with  children  of  preschool  age  particularly 
singled  out.  These  arc  often  new  programs 
and  emphasize  personality  development 
rather  more  than  academic  studies. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  substantial 
harmony  between  emphasis  on  personal 
development  and  emphasis  on  knowledge. 
Professor  Edgar  Dale  has  pointed  out  that 
subject  matter  supplies  an  excellent  learn- 
ing pattern,  that  no  such  pattern  h without 
some  clement  of  discovery,  and  that 
creativity  docs  not  come  out  of  thin  air. 
Factual  knowledge  can  be  oriented  in 
terms  of  principles  and  applications  and 
provide  an  excellent  pattern  for  relevant 
learning  in  context  with  problem  solving. 
There  may  well  be  fewer  impediments  now 
to  the  eventual  attainment  of  universal  ed- 
ucation of  high  quality  tailored  for  each  in- 
dividual than  at  any  time  since  1900. 

In  recent  decades,  some  of  the  most 
controversial  issues  have  been  reasonably 
well  moved  toward  solution  through  adap- 
tations made  in  the  schools.  At  the 
secondary  level,  for  instance,  improve- 
ments in  the  scope  and  quality  of  subject 
matter  have  occurred  concomitantly  with 
the  effort  to  serve  each  individual  youth 
whether  or  not  academically  inclined.  Vo- 
cational training  and  general  education 
have  discovered  a common  meeting  ground 
in  mergers  of  both  in  all  conceivable  pro- 
portions to  serve  individual  needs.  The 
democratization  of  educational  manage- 
ment is  on  the  increase.  Thus,  there  has 
been  and  is  tortuously  gained  educational 
progress;  practice  in  most  schools  falls  far 
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short  of  the  ideal,  but  there  are  reasons  to 
believe  in  the  likelihood  of  a better  educa- 
tional future. 

That  future  will  be  shaped  by  the 
teachers  and  scholars  of  today  and  tomor- 
row, who  already  have  far  more  resources 
than  any  generation  of  their  predecessors. 
Changes  in  society  come  quickly  and 
sharply,  but  so  do  the  techniques  and  un- 
derstandings to  deal  with  them  education- 
ally. 

The  basis  curriculum  conflicts  of  the 
past  remain  in  substance  but  have  been 
subdued.  Th~y  have  been  rationalized  well 
enough  to  move  us  into  new  ground  with 
new  goals  to  achieve  in  the  schools.  The 
current  search  is  not  merely  a philosophi- 
cal or  logical  exercise;  it  represents  an  effort 
to  use  the  best  of  what  we  already  under- 
stand to  discover  how  to  educate  all  per- 
sons to  attain  maximum  personal  growth 
and  development  to  make  their  lives  self- 
rewarding  and  socially  contributive. 

New  dimensions  of  education  are  vis- 
ible. One  concerns  the  relationship  of 
education  and  mental  health.  A position 
statement  prepared  jointly  in  1966  by  the 
organized  state  education,  health,  and  men- 
tal health  officers  begins  with  the  follow- 
ing: 

Mental  health  includes  the  ability  to 
manage  one’s  self  and  one’s  environment 
in  an  effective  and  growth-producing 
way.  One  of  :he  most  significant  contri- 
butions of  the  behavioral  sciences  today 
is  the  idea  that  one’s  feelings  about  self 
are  the  basic  determinant  in  mental 
health.  . . . Two  consequences  are  „spe- 
cially  significant  to  the  school.  First,  the 
mentally  healthy  person  perceives  reality 
with  minimal  distortion  and  is  able  to 
communicate  these  perceptions  effective- 
ly. Second,  the  possession  of  self-esteem 
contributes  to  intellectual  functioning 
(132). 

There  seems  to  be  no  psychological 
reason  why  subject  matter  properly  pre- 
sented cannot  reinforce  personal  growth. 
As  one  interpreter  of  this  view  has  said: 

There  is  no  dichotomy  between  “becom- 
ing” and  “learning.”  The  development 


of  inner  personal  strength  is,  in  fact,  the 
surest  foundation  of  further  learning. 
High  scholarship  in  any  discipline  is  no 
less,  dependent  upon  personal  qualities 
— inner  freedom,  moral  purpose,  a kind 
of  exuberant  vitality — than  high  voca- 
tional success  or  fine  citizenship.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  qualities  wanted  in 
the  graduate  school  are  the  same  as 
those  hoped  for  in  a business  employ- 
ment interview.  To  stress  the  personal 
side  is  not  in  any  sense,  therefore,  to  cry 
down  keen  intellectual  development  and 
the  mastery  of  organized  subject  matter. 
We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  great  in- 
tellectual gains  made  in  recent  years,  for 
they  have  given  us  a sounder  base  on 
which  to  build  (133). 

Should  we  gain  enough  curricular  re- 
sources and  scientific  knowledge  to  develop 
intelligence  and  cognitive  learning  along 
with  personal  character,  we  would  be 
teaching  on  a widespread  and  scientific  ba- 
sis in  the  manner  that  a few  great  teachers 
have  always  taught,  bringing  out  the  best 
in  pupils  for  themselves,  their  society,  and 
mankind. 
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The  World  of  Work 


INTRODUCTION 

The  history  of  ideas  has  become  a fashion- 
able subject.  The  past  is  looked  at  as  if  it 
were  the  scene  of  continuous  dialogue  be- 
tween partisans  of  one  view  or  another  and 
as  if  complete  records  of  battles  fought  and 
victories  won  were  kept.  What  is  fascinat- 
ing is  the  influences  of  ideas  which  come  to 
dominate  society  or  a generation,  without 
one’s  being  able  to  assign  the  reason  for 
their  success  to  any  single  event  or  individ- 
ual. It  is  quite  remarkable  that  such  ideas 
often  come  to  be  held  by  people  largely  ir- 
respective of  political  party  or  social  posi- 
tion. 

Although  history  is,  indeed,  a flow  of 
actors  and  the  events  in  which  they  partici- 
pate, man’s  motives  seem  to  change  very 
gradually.  Yet  the  things  he  does  change 
rapidly  under  the  influence  of  a changed 
environment.  And  a realization  of  a change 
in  environment  breaks  very  suddenly  upon 
the  human  mind,  as  when  a civilization 
suddenly  becomes  conscious  of  an  entirely 
new  outward  stimulus  or  need.  This  situa- 
tion has  prevailed  in  the  development  of 
programs  for  preparing  people  for  the 
world  of  work. 

For  convenience,  or  for  clarity  in 
chronicling  the  flow  of  man’s  response  to 
his  environment,  historians  have  forced  a 
rhythm  upon  history  by  assigning  trends  or 
movements  to  given  epochs,  such  as  dec- 
ades or  centuries.  Who  among  American 
educators  cannot  characterize  the  twenties, 
the  thirties,  or  the  sixties  and  give  each  its 
own  special  flavor? 

But  the  history  of  education  is  not  so 
tidy  that  it  can  be  meted  out  in  1 0-year  pe- 
riods or  in  any  standard  measures.  Educa- 
tional ideas,  or  at  least  ideas  about  educa- 
tional systems,  are  powerful  things.  They 


require  more  than  studied  contemplation; 
they  require  action.  Their  acceptance  obli- 
gates a man  in  some  way  to  change  his  life, 
even  if  only  his  private  commitment.  They 
dictate  where  vision  must  be  concentrated 
and  where  moral  and  intellectual  priorities 
must  be  assigned.  They  provide  a man  with 
allies,  and  they  identify  enemies.  In  short, 
educational  ideas  impose  an  interest  in 
their  own  ultimate  disposition  which  goes 
far  beyond  the  realm  of  detached  reason. 

This  tenacity  of  educational  commit- 
ment has  prolonged  and  enlivened  argu- 
ments including  those  about  federal  aid  to 
education,  church-state  relationships,  and 
general  versus  vocational  education.  This 
tenacity  of  commitment  may  often  become 
culture-bound,  whereby  man  becomes 
more  a captive  of  this  culture  than  a crea- 
tor of  it.  The  commitments  sometimes 
seem  to  transcend  decades  or  even  centu- 
ries. Because  of  these  influences,  it  is 
somewhat  presumptuous  to  attempt  to 
chronicle  briefly  the  history  since  1900  of 
preparation  for  work  in  the  United  States. 
Such  a history  must  limit  the  influence  of 
sweeping  forces  whose  momentum  was  in 
the  past  and  continues  to  be  at  present  a 
dominant  influence  in  shaping  the  nature  of 
vocaiional  and  occupational  education  by 
confining  such  forces  to  given  periods. 

This  record  of  training  and  education 
for  the  world  of  work  will  not  attempt  to 
highlight  the  eftorts  of  individual  states  nor 
will  it  attempt  to  adhere  strictly  to  a chro- 
nology. It  will  only  attempt  to  highlight  the 
forces  at  work  which  led  to  action, 
reaction,  and  direction  within  the  broad 
field  of  education  and,  more  specifically, 
in  the  kind  of  education  most  directly  af- 
fecting the  nation’s  work  force.  In  order, 
this  chapter  will  treat  the  following  topics: 
(a)  the  uniqueness  of  cultural  background, 
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(b)  the  constraints  of  early  American 
culture,  (c)  the  emergence  of  state  and  na- 
tional leadership,  (d)  the  land-grant  move- 
ment, (e)  the  emergence  of  state  and 
federal  legislation,  (f)  the  emergence  of 
organizational  leadership,  and  (g)  the  re- 
newal of  state  leadership. 


THE  UNIQUENESS  OF  CULTURAL 
BACKGROUND 

As  successors  to  a European  tradition,  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  gave  us 
freedom  of  conscience  and  the  right  to 
worship  God  in  accordance  with  internal 
dictates.  The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  gave  an  urge  and  an  enthusiasm 
for  political  liberty  which  began  a series  of 
revolutions  against  the  personal  and  politi- 
cal restrictions  that  characterized  the  ear- 
lier centuries.  The  nineteenth  century, 
which  saw  the  beginning  of  the  application 
of  science  to  agriculture  and  industry,  gave 
men  new  power  over  the  forces  of  nature 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  production  of 
almost  unlimited  wealth.  The  twentieth 
century  gave  man  great  power  over  this  en- 
vironment. It  also  found  man  questioning 
the  directions  of  his  power  and  the  nature 
of  a desirable  environment  for  man’s  exist- 
ence. 

The  division  of  history  into  the 
rhythm  of  the  centuries  in  deceptively  sim- 
ple, and  it  does  not  illuminate  the  unique 
cultural  forces  which  have  shaped  educa- 
tion for  work.  To  fully  understand  them, 
one  must  recall  that  our  system  of  ethics 
emerged  from  influences  traceable  to  Pal- 
estine, or  Christianity,  in  which  emphasis 
was  placed  on  service  to  God  rather  than 
to  humanity  or  to  Rome.  Symbolically  and 
demonstrably,  the  teachings  of  Christ  em- 
phasized the  values  of  work.  This,  together 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  primacy  of  the 
individual,  became  an  enduring  influence 
on  the  later  course  of  educational 
events  (1).  The  emphasis  on  the  inherent 
value  of  the  work  ethic  and  also  the  con- 
tinued preoccupation  with  individual  dif- 
ferences, to  the  near-exclusion  of  emphasis 


on  group  differences,  can  hardly  be  disas- 
sociated from  our  past.  Although  it  was 
most  clearly  visible  in  the  theistically  ori- 
ented educational  schemes  of  the  Colonial 
period,  it  also  continues  to  the  present 
time. 

While  our  ethics  came  to  us  from  Pal- 
estine, our  philosophy  is  easily  traceable  to 
Greece.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize 
the  strength  of  this  influence.  Yet  it  is  es- 
sential to  point  out  that,  while  this 
influence  came  from  a relatively  advanced 
civilization,  it  emerged  from  an  area  that 
was  small  in  size,  nonindustrial,  and  badly 
equipped  for  economic  development.  Its 
educational  philosophy  existed  very  com- 
fortably in  a setting  in  which  happiness, 
material  wealth,  freedom  from  toil,  ideal- 
ism, and  education  were  for  the  few;  and 
slavery,  misery,  and  ignorance  were  the  lot 
of  the  many. 

From  what  influence  did  our  social 
system  emerge?  Mostly  from  England, 
where  social  class  distinctions  were  funda- 
mental. The  highest  achievement  of 
education  was  the  training  of  gentlemen 
whose  identifying  characteristics  were  their 
superiority  over  all  people  who  worked  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  despised  manual 
activities.  Our  country  was  initially  settled 
by  Englishmen  who  brought  the  social, 
political,  and  educational  philosophy  of 
their  native  land,  with  its  class  distinctions, 
its  limited  sufferage,  its  persecution  of  dis- 
senters, and  its  attempts  to  maintain  privi- 
leged classes.  It  is  rather  important  to  re- 
member that  the  outlines  of  the  American 
educational  system  began  to  take  shape  at 
a time  when  English  and  early  American 
society  was  organized  on  a rigid  caste  basis 
and  when  occupational  education  had  lim- 
ited incentives  to  recommend  it. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  were 
many  other  influences,  including  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation,  which  laid  stress  on 
the  worth  of  the  individual  and  assisted  in 
developing  the  necessary  courage  to  exploit 
it.  There  were  many  “testing  grounds”  for 
the  compatibility  of  the  three  streams  of 
cultural  influence,  and  immigration  to  the 
North  American  Colonies  was  to  provide 
yet  another. 
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THE  CONSTRAINTS  OF  EARLY 
AMERICAN  CULTURE 

The  flow  of  immigrants  to  the  North 
American  Colonies  provided  some  new  di- 
mensions to  the  process  of  colonization. 
Unlike  the  situation  in  Asia  or  Africa,  the 
natives — the  North  American  Indians— 
were  not  amenable  to  subjugation  or  servi- 
tude. They  could  not  be  seduced  into 
becoming  a supply  of  labor  for  menial  tasks. 
Thus,  the  immigrants  found  it  necessary  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  toil  demanded 
by  the  frontier.  Second,  the  immigrants 
soon  discovered  the  need  to  develop  the 
apprenticeship  system  for  occupational  and 
trade  training.  Fortunately,  many  of  the 
early  immigrants  were  both  literate  and 
well  trained  through  apprenticeship 
schemes  in  Europe.  The  Colonial  appren- 
ticeship characteristically  provided  training 
in  literacy  and  religion  as  well  as  in  the 
trades.  Training  for  work  through  appren- 
ticeship became  a popular  form  of  general 
education  for  the  less  affluent  during  the 
Colonial  period. 

The  theistic  orientation  prevailed  in 
education  throughout  the  early  Colonial 
period.  But  it  would  be  erroneous  to  as- 
sume that  this  orientation  was 
homogeneous.  While  the  religious  tradition 
was  largely  Protestant,  it  ranged  from  the 
equalitarianism  of  the  Baptists  and  Con- 
gregationalists  to  the  hierarchical  organiza- 
tional patterns  of  the  Methodist  and  Epis- 
copal churches.  The  religious  tradition 
accommodated  itself  quite  easily  to  class 
distinctions.  The  common  theme  was  the 
need  for  man  to  shape  the  world  in  the 
service  of  his  and  God’s  purpose.  The  in- 
strumentality for  accomplishing  this  was 
the  individual.  The  transformation  was  to 
be  achieved  as  each  one  utilized  his  capa- 
bilities in  work  and  sought  the  advantage 
of  the  whole  through  the  struggle  for  self- 
improvement.  Education  for  work  seemed 
to  be  winning  its  way,  at  least  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

It  would  be  d mistake,  however,  to  as- 
sume that  the  settlement  patterns  of  the 
Northeast  were  the  only  ones  affecting  the 
future  course  of  educational  preference  in 


the  United  States  or  that  there  was  much 
homogeneity  among  the  various  traditions 
which  developed.  These  have  now  been  de- 
scribed in  sufficient  detail  that  it  is  possible 
to  trace  their  influence  in  subsequent 
history  and  in  the  development  patterns  of 
vocational  education  (2). 

To  the  Northeast  came  people  from 
England  carrying  the  tradition  of  the  agri- 
cultural village.  Homes  were  built  around  a 
central  commons  or  square.  At  one  end  of 
the  square  was  built  a meetinghouse  which 
served  the  civic,  governmental,  and  reli- 
gious functions  of  the  commumty.  Occupa- 
tional categories  arose  with  the  need  for 
blacksmiths,  millers,  printers,  and  other 
specialists  to  serve  the  civic  and  economic 
life  of  the  community.  The  village  was 
deeply  committed  to  a type  of  equalitarian- 
ism which  required  a minimum  of  literacy 
for  all  and  a vital  concern  for  apprentice- 
ship training  by  many.  Settlements  spilled 
into  unoccupied  territory  and  established 
there  a similar  type  of  communal  activity. 

The  tidewater,  delta,  and  coastal 
areas  of  the  South  reflected  a settlement 
pattern  and  a cultural  tradition  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  New  England  pattern.  Pro- 
duction was  for  a world  market  whose 
demands  were  growing  as  the  Industrial 
Revolution  got  under  way.  Production  re- 
quired large  acreages  and  a plentiful  sup- 
ply of  unskilled  field  labor.  The  need  for 
capital  and  entrepreneurial  skills  contribut- 
ed to  a clearly  defined  upper  class.  Lower 
classes  included  the  dispossessed  and  those 
in  slavery.  Extensive  kinship  linkages  and 
goverance  by  an  elite  gave  the  upper  class 
a distinctive  life-style  based  on  family, 
friends,  and  politics.  Education  was  mostly 
private  and  often  tutorial.  Education  for 
work  received  the  lowest  priority. 

A third  tradition  arose  in  the  region 
now  known  as  Appalachia.  Into  the  hills 
and  mountains  came  immigrants  of  the 
Celtic  tradition  who  brought  with  them  a 
strong  sense  of  territory  but  no  love  of 
agriculture.  Theirs  was  a subsistence  agri- 
culture based  on  patch  farming,  unfenced 
pastures,  and  a disregard  for  conserving 
productivity.  They  were  deeply  committed 
to  an  extended  kinship  group,  and  they 
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were  more  equalitarian  than  the  New  Eng- 
land village.  Often  they  rejected  education 
as  merely  an  instrument  to  dispossess  them 
of  their  equality  and  kin-derived  security. 
Literacy  was  not  highly  prized  and  voca- 
tional education,  including  apprenticeship, 
was  highly  disorganized.  From  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  onward,  Appalachia  has 
been  an  observer  on  the  sidelines  of  Ameri- 
can economic  development. 

A fourth  tradition  characterized 
America’s  heartland.  It  consisted  of  farm 
homesteads  situated  on  individual  tracts  of 
cultivated  land.  Each  house  contained  a 
family  whose  ties  to  neighbors  consisted  of 
a network  of  reciprocal  obligations  involv- 
ing religion,  exchange  of  work,  and  educa- 
tion. The  latter  often  took  the  form  of  an 
obligation  to  provide  board  and  room  for 
the  rural  teacher.  Agricultural  livelihood 
required  the  production  of  small  surpluses 
which  solidified  a social  and  economic 
symbiosis  with  the  surrounding  towns.  The 
relationships  consolidated  the  functions  of 
town  and  country,  including  the  education- 
al services  needed  to  optimize  local 
determination  and  relevance  in  educational 
matters.  This  cultural  tradition  began  in 
upper  New  York  state,  in  the  Middle  Colo- 
nies and,  together  with  the  continuing  flow 
of  immigrants  from  Europe,  it  poured  into 
the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri  River 
valleys  as  well  as  into  the  river  basins  of 
the  West.  It  developed  a society  of  Main 
Street  towns  and  rural  neighborhoods 
which  later  grew  to  dominate  the  traditions 
of  American  civilization.  This  dominance 
gave  way  only  grudgingly  to  newer  forces 
of  industrialization  which  demanded  only 
coexistence  with  the  earlier  tradition,  not 
its  capitulation. 

The  European  influence  on  America 
was  not  limited  to  its  agrarian  culture. 
Europe’s  urban  and  commercial  traditions 
developed  rapidly  in  America  to  accom- 
modate banking,  trade,  the  trans-ship- 
ments of  goods,  and  the  manpower  de- 
mands of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  These 
developed  chiefly  in  the  port  cities  and  on 
the  banks  of  navigable  rivers.  The  areas 
became  centers  for  political  and  economic 
power.  They  also  became  refuges  for  the 


dispossessed  from  the  older  agrarian  tradi- 
tions who  migrated  in  great  numbers  to 
seek  a new  view  of  fhe  world  of  work  and 
pleasure. 

Each  of  the  regional  cultural  patterns 
had  its  own  influence  on  the  development 
of  vocational  education — each  in  accord- 
ance with  its  style  of  economic  and  in- 
dustrial growth.  The  heterogeneity  of  cul- 
tural tradition  had  its  greatest  effect  on  the 
variations  in  the  vocational  and  occupa- 
tional education  which  began  to  emerge  in 
the  states.  At  the  same  time,  there  were 
common  threads  transcending  all  regions 
and  all  states.  Invention  and  development 
in  the  United  States  were  directed  toward 
saving  labor.  America  was  constantly  short 
of  labor,  and  there  was  continuous  need 
for  the  substitution  of  capital  for  labor.  In- 
ventions were  highly  prized  if  they  were  la- 
bor-saving, even  if  they  did  not  increase 
output.  The  compelling  desire  to  create  la- 
bor-saving devices  was  the  first  step  in 
shifting  man’s  burden  from  his  back  to  his 
mind.  It  gave  impetus  to  orderly  and  sys- 
tematic training  for  those  who  would  enter 
the  industrializing  processes. 


EMERGENCE  OF  STATE  AND 
NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

The  educational  influences  of  Europe  be- 
gan to  weaken,  and  powerful  spokesmen 
emerged  to  assist  in  charting  the  course  of 
American  education.  Each  had  visions  of 
America’s  future  economic  role  and  the 
important  contribution  that  education 
should  offer  in  shaping  it. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  an  outspoken 
theorist  whose  contributions  were  felt  in 
many  fields.  In  1729,  he  declared  that  la- 
bor was  the  measure  of  and  creator  of 
wealth  (3).  For  this  he  was  later  criticized 
for  h ving  assisted  in  originating  the 
Marxian  labor  theory  of  value.  Franklin’s 
educational  interests  were  generated  by  ob- 
servations in  Philadelphia.  He  observed 
that  a number  of  night  schools  had  opened 
in  the  city  by  popular  demand.  He  recog- 
nized that  the  orientation  toward  classical 
education  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  most 
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of  the  people  and  that  the  city’s  night 
schools  were  attended  by  sons  of  middle- 
class  businessmen,  as  well  as  by  the  sons  of 
manual  workers.  The  middle-class  sons  at- 
tended traditional  academies  during  the 
day,  and,  in  addition,  they  sought  practical 
learning  at  night  (4).  In  response  to  this 
demand,  Franklin  created  a new  type  of 
academy  intended  to  be  practical  and  utili- 
tarian for  the  competitive  and  growing 
demands  of  work.  Later  his  academy  de- 
clined as  it  gave  way  to  college  domina- 
tion. 

Horace  Mann,  often  referred  to  as  the 
father  of  American  public  education,  was 
an  early  educational  activist.  He  persuaded 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  es- 
tablish a State  Board  of  Education,  and  he 
became  its  first  secretary.  The  position  had 
little  direct  power,  but  Mann  demonstrated 
that  enormous  power  could  be  exercised 
indirectly.  He  was  best  known  for  the  se- 
ries of  annual  reports  given  to  his  Board  in 
which  he  developed  his  educational  ideas 
and  established  a model  for  state  educa- 
tional leadership. 

Mann’s  first  task  in  Massachusetts 
was  to  rebuild  the  dwindling  impact  of  lo- 
cal school  districts.  He  began  by  urging  a 
defensible  rationale  for  school  finance. 
Recognizing  that  the  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty was  essentially  a manifestation  of 
wealth  made  possible  by  applying  man’s  in- 
telligence, he  argued  that  the  present  hold- 
ers of  property  owed  future  generations  a 
legacy  of  education  permitting  them  to  fur- 
ther exploit  and  enjoy  natural  resources. 
Thus,  he  regarded  property  rights  as  more 
relative  than  absolute  and  as  an  obligation 
to  invest  in  the  future  in  order  to  preserve 
what  had  been  possible  in  the  past.  Mann’s 
success  in  obtaining  a property  tax  for  edu- 
cation was  not  merely  one  of  finding  a 
source  of  revenue  but  also  of  making  the 
point  that  is  desirable  to  have  a favor- 
able rate  of  exchange  between  physical  and 
intellectual  capital. 

In  his  Fifth  Annual  Report,  Mann 
said  that  the  aim  of  industry  is  served 
and  the  wealth  of  the  country  augmented 
in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge (5).  In  his  twelfth  and  final  report, 


he  stressed  the  role  of  education  in  in- 
creasing the  productive  power  of  individ- 
uals, and  he  went  even  further  to  describe 
the  nature  of  education’s  market  value  (6). 

As  U.S.  commissioner  of  education, 
William  T.  Harris  carefully  followed  the 
arguments  advanced  earlier  by  Mann.  Har- 
ris joined  business  leaders  in  praising 
capitalism  as  he  urged  their  further  support 
of  education.  His  most  important  interest 
was  in  maintaining  the  established  order,  a 
very  important  concern  to  him  as  he  wit- 
nessed the  rise  of  militant  labor  move- 
ments. His  plea  was  that  unemployed  in- 
dustrial workers  were  unemployed  because 
of  their  lack  of  education  (7). 

Franklin,  Mann,  and  Harris  were 
among  the  leading  spokesmen  of  their 
time.  None  has  been  credited  with  being  a 
strong  advocate  of  vocational  education 
nor  were  any  of  them  regarded  as  educa- 
tional economists.  But  in  both  areas  their 
qualifications  were  high  and  their  contribu- 
tions were  enormous. 

Again,  it  is  necessary  to  be  reminded 
that  free  public  education  had  not  emerged 
by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Yet  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  an  in- 
dustrial revolution  which  entailed  an  ex- 
tremely rapid  growth  of  cities  and  an  even 
faster  development  of  class  consciousness. 
There  was  agitation  by  propertyless  work- 
ers for  education.  Masses  of  people  were 
shut  off  from  education  or  the  possibility  of 
learning  a trade.  The  apprenticeship  system 
had  already  begun  to  decline,  and  nothing 
was  substituted  for  it.  Education  had  been 
proposed  as  necessary  to  increase  produc- 
tion, to  diminish  crime,  to  prevent  poverty, 
to  control  class  cleavage,  and  as  a natural 
right.  The  rising  labor  force  favored  uni- 
versal education,  but  most  others  were  op- 
posed to  it.  As  late  as  1849,  the  state  of 
New  York  passed  a law  establishing  free 
public  schools.  The  next  year  it  submit- 
ted the  question  of  repealing  the  law  to  a 
referendum.  Although  42  out  of  59  coun- 
ties voted  for  the  repeal,  it  was  lost  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  vote  against  it  in  the 
urban  areas. 

There  were  serious  disturbances  in  the 
educational  world  and  a crisis  or  reform 
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was  inevitable.  The  forces  at  work  had  be- 
gun to  bring  public  schools  into  being  and 
the  same  forces  started  an  agitation  for,  and 
brought  about,  the  land-grant  colleges 
movement  in  a further  attempt  to  give  vo- 
cational education  to  the  masses  (8). 

The  educational  leadership  in  charge 
of  this  movement  did  not  reside  in  the  uni- 
versities. It  emerged  from  state  education 
departments  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, represented  by  such  men  as  Mann 
and  Harris.  Without  their  influence  and 
leadership,  the  land-grant  acts  and  the  later 
vocational  legislation  may  have  been  post- 
poned more  than  a century. 

THE  LAND-GRANT  MOVEMENT 

No  record  of  education  for  the  world  of 
work  would  be  complete  without  mention 
of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  influence. 
This  influence  continues  into  the  present 
decade.  Few  educational  movements  grow- 
ing from  Congressional  acts  have  gathered 
such  momentum  and  permitted  such  a 
complete  reinterpretation  of  initial  intent. 
The  current  and  popular  view  of  the  land- 
grant  philosophy  emcompasses  research, 
extension,  and  collegiate  instruction.  Nei- 
ther the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  nor  its 
subsequent  amendments  included  provi- 
sions for  research  or  extension.  The  origi- 
nal intent  was  solely  instructional  and  not 
necessarily  limited  to  the  college  level. 
When  the  Morrill  Act  was  first  introduced 
in  1859,  the  existing  college  leadership  was 
shocked  by  the  proposed  invasion  of  their 
sacred  territory  by  the  representatives  of 
uncultured  utilitarianism.  They  were  cha- 
grined at  the  notion  of  welcoming  the  new 
institutions  as  sister  institutions  with  grow- 
ing power  and  appeal.  The  bill  passed  both 
houses  of  Congress,  but  it  was  vetoed  by 
President  Buchanan.  On  its  second  try,  in 
1862,  it  again  passed  and  was  signed  by 
President  Lincoln.  By  this  time,  the  South- 
ern states  had  already  seceded  from  the 
Union,  thus  eliminating  some  of  the  earlier 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

The  1 862  Act  had  little  immediate  ef- 
fect. It  provided  only  land  grants  to  states, 
and  states  saw  little  advantage  in  additional 


land.  Most  of  them  had  more  than  they 
needed.  In  1890,  Congress  passed  the  Sec- 
ond Morrill  Act  which  provided  instruc- 
tional funds  to  each  state.  Again  in  1907, 
Congress  passed  the  Nelson  Amendment  to 
the  Morrill  Act,  which  provided  more  in- 
structional funds  and  which  contained  an 
important  proviso — namely,  that  funds 
could  also  be  used  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 
Except  for  an  additional  supplement  of  in- 
structional funds  contained  in  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Act  of  1935,  this  completed 
the  fund  support  included  in  the  legislative 
intent  of  the  land-grant  movement. 

The  land-grant  movement  had  a num- 
ber of  very  beneficial  effects  on  American 
education.  First,  it  elevated  several  unor- 
ganized occupations  to  full  professional 
status,  particularly  in  engineering  and  agri- 
culture. Second,  it  provided  an  element  of 
competition  for  the  non-land-grant  institu- 
tions, and  it  tended  to  consolidate 
professional  schools  within  university 
structure.  Third,  it  provided  a precedent 
for  federal  aid  to  education  and  thus  en- 
couraged subsequent  legislation  assisting 
education  for  work. 

The  land-grant  movement  also  had 
some  major  shortcomings.  First,  it  failed  to 
have  any  effect  on  as  many  of  mankind’s 
occupations  as  was  expected  in  its  original 
intent.  Nor  did  it  have  any  significant  effect 
on  the  educational  attainments  of  farmers, 
an  occupational  group  specifically  identi- 
fied in  the  legislative  intent  (9).  Second,  it 
had  an  unexpectedly  modest  effect  on  cur- 
riculum or  program  development  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  of  educa- 
tion. While  this  effect  was  large  in  the  early 
years  of  the  movement,  it  dwindled  in  later 
years. 

Except  for  limited  programs  funded 
by  categorical  aids  to  institutions  classified 
as  “land-grant,”  it  became  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  differentiate  between  land-grant 
and  non-land-grant  state  universities  by  the 
middle  of  the  twentieth  century.  It 
prompted  Congress  to  give  immediate  and 
continued  attention  to  additional  legislation 
and  additional  programs  to  prepare  people 
for  the  world  of  work. 
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THE  EMERGENCE  OF  STATE  AND 

federal  legislation 

At  no  period  in  history  was  there  such  a 
flurry  of  legislative  interest  in  vocational 
education  as  in  the  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  turn  of  the  century.  A number 
of  factors  may  have  accounted  for  this  in- 
terest. First  of  all,  the  Russian  exhibit  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876  in  Phila- 
delphia had  a Sputnik-like  influence  on 
American  industrial  and  business  leaders. 
The  spirit  of  competitive  nationalism  was 
unleashed,  and  its  consequences  fired  enthu- 
siasm across  the  entire  country.  Second, 
Congress  had  begun  to  tighten  immigration 
laws  at  a time  when  industrial  output  was 
expanding  and  manpower  supplies  were 
short.  The  need  for  vocational  training  be- 
came increasingly  clear.  Third,  iabor  was 
becoming  increasingly  organized  and  ex- 
pressive about  the  needs  for  mcc 
education  and  training.  Finally,  state  de- 
partments of  education  were  just  getting 
organized,  and  decisions  regarding  philoso- 
phy and  focus  had  to  be  made.  They  could 
follow  the  limiting  tradition  of  elitist  edu- 
cation or  they  could  continue  the  crusade 
of  Horace  Mann  and  those  whose  efforts 
had  begun  to  be  realized  in  the  educational 
preferences  expressed  in  the  land-grant 
movement.  The  latter  course  was  more  dif- 
ficult and  required  more  leadership,  but  it 
seemed  preferable.  It  was  chosen  by  most 
state  education  departments. 

Vocational  education  had  become 
popular  as  a public  school  curriculum- 
choice  by  1915.  Agricultural  education  of 
some  type  was  offered  in“23  of  the  48 
states.  There  were  more  than  500  agricul- 
tural high  schools.  Home  economics  was 
offered  in  44  states  by  1911  (10).  Com- 
mercial education  enrollments  had  already 
exceeded  15,000  students.  By  1912,  five 
states  had  established  state  systems  of  vo- 
cational education,  and  even  more  had 
passed  legislation  to  provide  support. 

Congressional  Legislation 

Between  1900  and  1917,  there  were 
numerous  efforts  to  have  Congress  enact 


laws  supporting  vocational  education.  Most 
resulted  in  controversies  regarding  federal 
aid  to  education  or  arguments  about  the 
way  in  which  it  should  be  administered. 

In  1906,  the  Pollard  Bill  (Nebraska) 
was  introduced  in  the  House  and  the.  Bur- 
kett Bill  (Nebraska)  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  to  provide  federal  aid  for  the  train- 
ing of  vocational  teachers  in  the  normal 
schools  of  the  states.  The  proposal  was  be- 
fore Congress  until  1911,  but  it  failed  to 
pass  The  Congressional  intent  of  this  legis- 
lation was  presumably  realized  in  the  1907 
Nelson  Amendment  to  the  Morrill  Act,  al- 
though its  ultimate  consequences  were  far 
different. 

In  1907,  the  Davis  Bill  (Minnesota) 
was  introduced  in  the  House  with  the  in- 
tent of  providing  funds  to  school  districts 
offering  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
mechanic  arts.  It  also  provided  funds  for 
branch  experiment  stations.  It  failed  to 
pass  in  1907,  and  in  1909  it  was  further 
amended  to  provide  similar  funding  for 
public  normal  schools.  The  administration 
of  this  law  was  to  have  resided  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Edu- 
cators feared  the  possibility  of  a dual  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  leaders  in 
agri  ultural  colleges  opposed  any  grant 
program  for  agricultural  training  outside  of 
the  land-grant  college  system.  This  legisla- 
tion began  a degree  of  alienation  between 
those  interested  in  state-supported  second- 
ary-level vocational  education  and  those  in 
agricultural  colleges  with  proprietary  inter- 
ests in  the  administrative  organization  of 
agricultural  education. 

Unwilling  to  be  thwarted,  Senator 
Dollivar  revised  the  Davis  bill  in  1910 
with  added  provisions  to  allow  lump  sum 
payments  to  states  on  the  basis  of  state 
plans.  In  committee  discussion,  this  was 
combined  with  the  McLaughlin  House  bill 
which  proposed  aid  to  agricultural  exten- 
sion. The  Association  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
supported  only  the  McLaughlin  aspects  of 
the  bill,  while  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  insisted 
on  an  amendment  to  clarify  its  purpose 
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and  its  administrative  provisions.  The  bill 
died  in  committee.  It  accomplished  nothing 
except  to  identify  further  a growing  opposi- 
tion to  vocational  education  by  agricultural 
colleges. 

Again  in  1911,  the  Senate  considered 
a bill  by  Senator  Page  to  introduce  federal 
aid  to  vocational  education.  It  provided  for 
public  school  instruction  in  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  trades  and  indus- 
tries; funds  for  branch  experiment  stations 
at  agricultural  high  schools;  funds  for 
teacher  training  in  public  normal  schools; 
and  federal  administration  as  a cooperative 
venture  among  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture, Interior,  Commerce,  and  Labor.  Old 
arguments  arose,  and  the  proposal  was 
amended  in  1912  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  be  the  sole  administrator  of 
its  provisions  for  experiment  stations.  The 
bill  was  introduced  again  in  1913,  and 
once  more  there  was  conflict  over  the  same 
provisions  that  produced  arguments  in  the 
past. 

In  1914,  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  request- 
ed Congress  to  establish  a National  Com- 
mission on  Aid  for  Vocational  Education 
and  to  make  legislative  recommendations. 
The  request,  framed  as  a resolution,  passed 
Congress  and  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  1914.  This  resolution  was  both  a 
substitute  and  a compromise  for  previous 
efforts  to  achieve  federal  aid  to  vocational 
education.  Another  substitute  and  compro- 
mise was  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914, 
which  authorized  agricultural  extension 
services  from  land-grant  colleges  and  dem- 
onstrated that  federal  aid  to  education  was 
much  easier  to  implement  through  higher 
education  than  through  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

The  Commission  reported  in  1914, 
but  legislation  was  not  proposed  until 
1915.  The  Commission,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Charles  Prosser,  recommended 
grant  support  of  vocational  instruction  be- 
low the  college  level  in  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  trade  and  industrial  sub- 
jects. It  also  proposed  a Federal  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  with  the  U.S.  com- 
missioner of  education  as  chairman.  It 


further  proposed  state  administration 
through  state  boards  and  a state  plan  for 
each  state.  Some  of  the  old  arguments 
arose  again,  but  the  bill  finally  passed  Con- 
gress in  1917  as  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  It 
was  vocational  education’s  organic  act.  It 
legislated  a rationale  which  was  followed 
by  a long  series  of  measures  wmch  extend- 
ed and  expanded  its  provisions.  The 
specific  provisions  of  the  Act  and  its  subse- 
quent legislation  are  as  follows: 

Smith-Hughes  Act.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act 
provided  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$1,660,000  for  distribution  to  the  states 
and  a gradual  increase  each  year  thereafter 
until  a total  of  $7,167,000  was  reached  in 
1926.  An  additional  $200,000  was  provid- 
ed for  a new  federal  agency  to  administer 
the  Act.  It  provided  vocational  training  in 
agriculture,  trades,  industries,  and  home 
economics  by  granting  funds  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  salaries  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  directors,  and  teacher-educa- 
tors. Reimbursement  could  not  exceed 
one-half  of  the  salaries  paid,  and  the  reim- 
bursement for  home  economics  could  not 
exceed  20  percent  of  that  allocated  to  trade 
and  industrial  education. 

The  George-Reed  Act.  In  1929,  Congress 
passed  the  George-Reed  Act,  which  sup- 
plemented vocational  funding  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  $500,000  for  the  first  year 
and  annually  thereafter  until  a total  of  $2.5 
million  was  reached.  The  Act  was  limited 
to  5 years,  and  it  provided  only  for  edu- 
cation in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
Nothing  was  provided  for  trades  and  in- 
dustries. A sum  of  $100,000  was  provided 
for  administration. 

The  George-Ellzey  Act.  The  George-Ellzey 
Act  replaced  the  George-Reed  Act  in 
1934.  It  provided  $3  million  annually  in 
equal  parts  for  education  in  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  trades  and  industries 
distributed,  respectively,  on  the  basis  of 
farm  population,  rural  population,  and  non- 
farm population.  Allowances  were  made 
for  administration  and  to  guarantee  a mini- 
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mum  allocation  of  $5,000  for  each  field  in 
each  state. 

The  George-Deen  Act.  In  1936,  the 
George-Deen  Act  replaced  the  George- 
Ellzey  Act.  It  authorized  an  annual  sup- 
plement of  $14,483,000,  thus  doubling  the 
authorization  made  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  and  raising  the  total  authoriza- 
tion to  $21,785,000.  It  added  distributive 
occupations  to  the  list  of  reimbursible  sub- 
jects, and  it  revised  the  matching  principle 
employed  in  previous  legislation.  The  Act 
provided  that  states  and  territories  match 
federal  funds  with  state  or  local  funds  or 
both  to  the  extent  of  50  percent  until  June 
30,  1942,  after  which  the  percentage  of 
matching  would  increase  by  10  percent 
each  year  until  July  1,  1946,  when  the  re- 
quired matching  would  return  to  100  per- 
cent. 

The  George-Barden  Act.  In  1946,  Con- 
gress passed  a Vocational  Education  Act, 
commonly  known  as  the  George-Barden 
Act.  It  provided  for  further  development  of 
vocational  education,  and  it  authorized 
funds  for  guidance  and  for  teacher  training 
in  all  fields.  It  also  established  minimum 
allocations  for  each  field  in  each  state. 

Amendments  of  1956.  Through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  George-Barden  Act,  Congress 
authorized  an  appropriation  in  1956  (P.L. 
911)  of  $5  million  annually  for  a 5-year 
period  to  provide  grants  to  states  in  order 
to  extend  and  improve  practical  nurse 
training.  In  1961,  the  law  was  extended  for 
three  additional  years.  A further  amend- 
ment to  the  George-Barden  Act  provided 
vocational  education  in  the  fishery  trades 
and  industry  (P.L.  1027).  The  amendment 
authorized  $375,000  annually  on  a con- 
tinuing basis. 

National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
During  the  Eighty-Fourth  Congress 
(1956),  a measure  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  (S.  4301)  authorizing  annual  ap- 
propriations to  the  states  to  promote  the 
development  of  area  vocational  schools 
and  programs.  The  measure  underwent  ex- 


tended discussions,  including  responses 
from  the  National  Association  of  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  State  Universities  in 
which  was  expressed  some  fear  of  agricul- 
tural education  being  expanded  into  area 
vocational  schools.  After  some  revisions, 
the  measure  was  incorporated  into  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
(Title  VIII).  It  authorized  $15  million  an- 
nually for  the  training  of  technicians  in  area 
schools.  The  Act  was  scheduled  to  termi- 
nate in  1962,  but  it  was  extended  to  1965. 

Area  Redevelopment  Act.  The  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  authorized  $4.5  million  an- 
nually for  training  and  retraining,  and  it 
designated  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  as  the  executor  of 
these  provisions.  The  program  was  de- 
signed for  unemployed  workers  living  in 
areas  of  redevelopment.  The  Act  provided 
that  training  be  organized  in  states  under 
the  direction  of  state  boards  of  vocational 
education. 

Manpower  Training  and  Development  Act. 
The  MTDA  of  1962  authorized  an  ex- 
penditure of  $161  million  annually,  with 
about  one-third  of  the  amount  authorized 
for  training  purposes  under  the  direction 
of  state  boards  for  vocational  education. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  was  desig- 
nated as  the  federal  administrator  of  the 
Act,  with  the  Office  of  Education  acting  as 
a broker  in  transferring  the  funds  to  the 
state  boards. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
was  the  culmination  of  the  work  of  a panel 
of  consultants  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1961.  Their  report  recommended 
significant  changes  in  vocational  legislation. 
The  result,  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963, 
authorized  large  increases  in  federal  funds 
and  permitted  significant  changes  in  pro- 
gram emphases.  Although  the  1963  Act 
did  not  repeal  the  Smith-Hughes  or^  the 
George-Barden  Act,  it  essentially  permitted 
a repeal  at  the  state  level.  It  permitted 
state  boards  of  vocational  education,  with 
the  approval  of  the  U.S.  commissioner  of 
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education,  to  transfer  funds  from  one  cate- 
gory to  another,  including  the  transfer  of 
all  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden 
funds  in  the  categories  described  in  the 
1963  Act. 

The  Titles  of  the  1963  Act  did  not  in- 
clude the  vocational  subject  categories 
specified  in  previous  legislation.  It  sup- 
plemented the  intent  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  by  permit- 
ting the  use  of  federal  funds  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  area  vocational-tech- 
nical schools.  The  Act  authorized  up  to  10 
percent  of  program  funds  to  be  used  for 
research  in  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion, an  expression  of  a new  and  significant 
research  commitment  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. It  also  broadened  curriculum  options 
which  could  be  included  in  programs  of 
occupational  education.  The  total  appro- 
priation was  $60  million  for  the  first  year 
and  increased  over  a 5-ycar  period  to  $225 
million.  The  authorization  also  required 
periodic  review  of  accomplishments. 

In  1968,  Congress  revised  and  greatly 
expanded  the  field  of  federally  supported 
vocational  education  ( 1 1 ) . Various  sec- 
tions of  a comprehensive  law  authorized 
grants  to  the  states  for  basic  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs  and  research  and  train- 
ing at  appropriation  levels  of  $355  million 
for  fiscal  1969,  $565  million  for  fiscal 
1970,  $675  million  each  for  fiscal  years 
1971  and  1972,  and  $565  million  for  fiscal 
1973  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
Ninety  percent  of  these  funds  are  for  basic 
vocational  education  programs,  and  10 
percent  for  research  and  training  in  voca- 
tional education.  State  boards  of  vocational 
education  and  the  U.S  commissioner  of  ed- 
ucation also  are  to  operate  programs  of 
grants  and  contracts  for  exemplary  pro- 
grams in  vocational  education,  using 
authorized  appropriations  ranging  from 
$15  million  in  fiscal  1969  to  $75  million  in 
fiscal  1971. 

Among  the  programs  are  residential 
vocational  education  programs  for  youth 
15  to  21  years  of  age;  federal  funds  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing  funds  for  the 
construction  of  residential  vocational  edu- 
cation schools  and  dormitories;  state  pro- 


grams of  consumer  and  homemaking  edu- 
cation, with  authorizations  of  $25  million 
for  fiscal  1 970  up  to  $50  million  for  fiscal 
1972;  grants  to  the  states  for  cooperative 
vocational  education  programs  through 
work-study  arrangements,  with  authoriza- 
tions of  $20  million  for  fiscal  1969  and  up 
to  $75  million  for  fiscal  1972;  state  pro- 
grams providing  work-study  arrangements 
for  students,  with  authorizations  of  $35 
million  each  for  fiscal  years  1969  and 
1970;  and  a program  of  grants  and  con- 
tracts by  the  U.S.  commissioner  with 
colleges  and  universities,  state  boards,  and 
other  organizations  for  development  and 
dissemination  of  vocational  education  cur- 
riculum materials. 

State  and  Federal  Legislation 
in  Perspective 

Vocational  legislation  has  invariably  result- 
ed in  appropriations  being  made  available 
to  states  as  grant  programs.  Since  1917, 
these  grant  programs  have  followed  a cer- 
tain pattern  which  may  be  viewed  in 
perspective.  Some  of  the  features  of  this 
pattern  follow: 

Categorical  Aids  and  Earmarked  Funds. 
Leaders  in  educational  finance  often  have 
criticized  categorical  aids  and  earmarked 
funds.  Categorical  aids  have  always  been 
inimical  to  any  interpretation  of  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  or  the  conventional  ex- 
hortations of  experts  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cational finance.  Yet  the  history  of 
educational  finance  reveals  that  many  of 
the  improvements  that  have  occurred  over 
the  years  have  been  initiated  by  grants  or 
stimulation  funds  (12).  Vocational  pro- 
grams stimulated  and  supported  by  ear- 
marked funds  have  become  well  established 
and  well  accepted.  The  removal  of  categor- 
ical aids  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  did  not  indicate  that  the  program 
categories  arc  no  longer  needed.  Rather,  it 
indicated  evolution  of  an  education  pro- 
gram in  which  categorical  designations 
were  no  longer  a prime  concern  in  serving 
the  public  interest.  The  history  of  grant 
programs  in  vocational  education  may  re- 
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pay  study  by  those  whose  interest  lies  in 
evolving  curriculums. 

Administrative  and  Instructional  Costs.  Of- 
ten it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  provi- 
sion for  supervisory  staff  in  the  vocational 
fields  has  been  disproportionately  higher 
than  in  other  fields  and  that  administrative 
costs  are  excessive  in  proportion  to  instruc- 
tional costs.  The  administrative  costs  of 
vocational  education  have  always  been  less 
than  2 percent  of  instructional  costs.  In 
fact,  as  expenditures  have  increased,  the 
proportion  of  time  given  to  supervision  and 
administration  has  sharply  declined.  In  his- 
torical perspective,  it  should  be  said  that 
the  most  damaging  indictment  that  may  be 
leveled  against  vocational  legislation  is  that 
the  growing  size  of  the  state  and  federal 
supervisory  and  administrative  staffs  has 
not  paralleled  the  growing  importance  of 
the  field  to  the  public  welfare.  Some  indi- 
cations of  this  importance  may  become 
available  through  provisions  of  Title  V of 
Public  Law  89-10,  the  Education  Act  of 
1965.  wherein  Congress  took  special  note 
of  the  need  to  strengthen  state  departments 
of  education. 

Federal  Control  of  Education.  Federal  con- 
trol implies  a loss  of  local  or  state  control. 
A careful  examination  of  history  will  show 
that  the  only  durable  examples  of  federal 
control  have  been  those  arising  from  court 
interpretations  of  the  Constitution.  No  il- 
lustrative eases  can  be  found  in  vocational 
education.  Since  1917,  vocational  legisla- 
tion has  required  each  state  to  prepare  its 
own  plan  in  accordance  with  guidelines 
and  standards  below  which  no  state  would 
make  a deliberate  choice.  The  history  of 
vocational  programs  may  show  rigidities 
which  are  found  in  federal  regulations  and 
which  can  be  traced  to  these  and  other  fed- 
eral influences,  but  these  have  become 
self-imposed  by  states  or  local  schools 
through  state  plans  that  they  have  agreed 
to  observe.  The  history  docs  not  show  evi- 
dence of  federal  control  nor  of  federal  in- 
tervention in  local  control  outside  the 
scope  of  the  state  plans  as  officially  inter- 
preted. 


State  and  Local  Support  of  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation. Federal  grants  to  states  for  voca- 
tional education  have  always  observed  a 
matching  principle.  The  defect  in  the 
matching  principle  is  that  states  or  local 
districts  may  exhaust  their  resources  in 
their  attempt  to  match  federal  funds  and 
leave  a meager  residual  with  which  to 
choose  from  among  other  desirable  op- 
tions. In  1918,  when  federal  allocations 
were  slightly  more  than  $3  million,  the 
state  and  local  allocation  was  $2.43  for 
each  dollar  of  federal  vocational  expendi- 
ture. In  1956,  when  federal  allocations  had 
risen  to  more  than  $25  million,  the  state 
and  local  allocation  was  $4.26  for  each 
dollar  of  federal  vocational  expenditure.  In 
1965,  when  the  federal  allocation  was 
about  $115  million  and  rising  at  a rate  of 
about  $50  million  per  year,  the  state  and 
local  allocation  was  about  $2.50  for  each 
dollar  of  federal  expenditure.  The  record 
shows  that  local  and  state  governments 
have  at  least  doubled  the  minimum  match- 
ing requirements. 

Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity. 
Equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  a 
desired  outcome  of  the  educational  system, 
but  it  remains  as  an  unfulfilled  hope  of 
the  less  privileged  in  our  society.  The 
achievement  of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  requires  a leveling  of  opportu- 
nity. With  deliberate  choice,  Americans 
have  opted  for  such  a leveling  of  educa- 
tional opportunity,  and  equally  deliberately 
Americans  have  opted  for  policies  favoring 
unleveled  or  differentiated  incomes.  Auto- 
mobiles, homes,  and  neighborhoods  may 
be  graded  in  accordance  with  price,  and 
the  purchasers  of  these  are  likewise  graded 
in  accordance  with  income.  Those  with 
higher  incomes  may  purchase  extra  educa- 
tional advantages  for  their  children  in  the 
form  of  books,  travel,  and  entertainment 
which  are  not  available  to  children  from 
homes  with  lower  incomes.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  ideal  of  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  incompatible  with  an 
equally  acceptable  ideal  which  entails  un- 
equal incomes.  Vocational  education  is  a 
type  of  education  often  called  upon  to  re- 
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dress  the  incompatible  nature  of  this  mixed 
idealism.  Compounding  the  problem  is  the 
existence  of  many  occupations  for  which 
there  are  no  orderly  and  systematic  train- 
ing opportunities.  Often  there  is  much  to 
be  desired  in  the  geographic  distribution  of 
the  training  programs  currently  under  way. 
The  “area”  school  features  of  the  1958 
and  the  1963  legislation  have  begun  to  al- 
leviate a part  of  this  problem,  but  much 
needs  to  be  done.  History  shows  that 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  in  vo- 
cational education  is  closer  than  it  was  a 
decade  or  two  ago  but  still  uncomfortably 
out  of  reach. 


THE  EMERGENCE  OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

America’s  capacity  to  create  and  utilize  or- 
ganization is  a trait  that  reaches  to  our 
earliest  history.  In  1620,  the  company  of 
courageous  Pilgrims  set  down  rules  to  gov- 
ern their  relationships  in  the  famous  May- 
flower Compact.  Two  centuries  later,  de 
Tocqueville  marvelled  at  the  ease  with 
which  Americans  joined  together  to  solve 
problems.  They  could  join  together,  he  ob- 
served, to  solve  their  problems  and  then 
disband.  And  they  could  easily  reconstitute 
themselves  as  a group  if  new  problems 
arose. 

The  history  of  occupational  education 
is  aptly  described  by  de  Tocqueville’s  ob- 
servations. In  1906,  the  National  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion was  formed.  During  6 out  of  the  first 
12  years  of  the  organization’s  existence,  its 
presidency  was  occupied  by  Cabinet 
officers  of  the  federal  government.  It  was 
an  organization  of  stature  and  prestige  (13). 

In  1918,  the  organization  changed  its 
name  to  the  National  Society  for  Vocation- 
al Education.  In  1926,  it  merged  with  a 
sister  organization  known  as  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Association  of  the  Middle 
West.  With  the  merger  the  new  organiza- 
tion adopted  as  its  name  the  American 
Vocational  Association. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association  and  its  prede- 


cessor organizations  have  been  a profes- 
sional focus  for  vocational  and 
occupational  educators.  The  record  of  vo- 
cational legislation  is  a record  of  effort  by 
the  American  Vocational  Association 
working  integratively  with  state  directors  of 
vocational  education,  Congressmen,  legisla- 
tors, teachers,  chief  state  school  officers, 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  other 
professional  organizations.  The  history  of 
all  types  of  preparation  for  work  is  a re- 
cord of  the  associated  efforts  of  educational 
leaders  whose  essential  catalyst  included 
the  American  Vocational  Association. 

The  American  Vocational  Association 
was  not  alone  in  its  concern  for  vocational 
education.  In  1908,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  established  a Department 
of  Rural  and  Agricultural  Education.  This 
Department  served  as  a spokesman  for 
and  a supporter  of  the  evolving  programs 
in  vocational  education.  In  1958-59,  the 
Department  devoted  its  annual  yearbook  to 
the  topic  of  Vocational  Education  for  Rur- 
al America  (14). 

Other  organizations,  including  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  and 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have 
joined  as  activist  groups  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  vocational  education  (15). 

Contributing  enormously  to  profes- 
sional and  organizational  leadership  have 
been  the  state  vocational  associations. 
Each  has  been  a constituent  element  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association,  al- 
though each  has  operated  independently 
under  its  own  constitution  with  strong 
leadership  from  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation and  strong  commitment  to  state 
programs  of  vocational  education. 

RENEWAL  OF  STATE  LEADERSHIP 

The  period  since  1960  has  been  the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  exciting  in  educa- 
tional history.  It  has  been  a period  of  so- 
cial protest  and  one  of  educational  crisis. 
Few  periods  in  history  can  match  its  tur- 
bulence. 

Also  emerging  during  this  period  was 
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a renewed  interest  in  educational  planning. 
Assisting  this  movement  was  the  Elementa- 
ry and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
whose  Title  V is  devoted  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  state  departments  of  education. 

Regional  groups  such  as  the  Upper 
Midwest  Research  and  Development  Coun- 
cil operating  within  the  Ninth  Federal 
Reserve  District  have  developed  intense  in- 
terest in  education.  This  interest  has  grown 
out  of  the  realization  that  human  re- 
sources, rather  than  natural  resources,  have 
the  greatest  wealth-producing  potential  in 
the  decades  ahead.  In  a major  education 
report,  Education  and  Economic  Growth 
in  the  Upper  Midwest  (16),  vocational 
and  occupational  education  was  cited  as 
the  highest  priority  for  public  attention. 

In  the  Eight-State  Project,  an  ESEA 
Title  V project  for  educational  planning  in 
the  Mountain  States,  a similar  emphasis 
was  given  to  coordinated  manpower  plan- 
ning by  state  departments  of  education  (17). 

The  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Vo- 
cational-Technical Education  of  the  Edu- 
cation Commission  of  the  States,  chaired  by 
Oregon  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction Leon  P.  Minear,  is  perhaps  the 
best  illustration  of  a collective  planning  ef- 
fort by  state  educational  leaders  (18). 
Their  brief  and  succinct  beliefs,  observa- 
tions, and  proposals  appear  in  Appendix 
A.  The  future  of  vocational,  technical,  and 
occupational  education  will  be  shaped  by 
these  and  similar  efforts  to  examine  the 
broad  context  for  manpower  planning  and, 
equally  important,  to  win  as  much  dedica- 
tion toward  instructional  programs  as  is 
needed  to  realize  such  plans. 


CONCLUSION 

The  history  of  educational  adjustment  to 
accommodate  education  for  work  is  a re- 
cord of  chronicled  crises.  It  appears  to  in- 
volve three  sweeping  movements.  The  first 
came  in  the  Colonial  period  when  early 
settlers  came  face  to  face  with  a rugged 
and  inhospitable  frontier  which  demanded 
utilitarianism  for  survival.  For  this,  the 
class-conscious  educational  pattern  of  the 


mother  country  was  not  sufficient.  Adversi- 
ty demanded  an  educational  response. 

The  second  major  movement  came 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Although  educational  events  were  oversha- 
dowed by  the  Civil  War,  the  educational 
crisis  was  genuine.  During  this  period 
the  question  of  free  public  education  arose. 
Even  more,  during  this  period  the  country 
found  it  necessary  to  rise  to  the  challenge 
of  making  education  relevant  to  the  times, 
to  the  demands  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
and  a redefinition  of  equality  that  en- 
couraged free  public  education.  All  this  re- 
sulted in  a growing  demand  for  a vocational 
orientation. 

A third  major  movement  occurred 
in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century, 
during  the  late  1950’s  and  early  1960’s. 
Under  the  rubrics  of  area  redevelopment, 
economic  opportunity,  national  defense, 
human  rights,  and  vocational  education, 
there  was  widespread  social  protest  ex- 
pressed legislatively  as  well  as  institutional- 
ly. Again,  education  for  work  became  an 
important  focus  of  educational  dialogue. 

With  each  of  the  sweeping  changes 
came  an  increasing  concern  for  articulating 
vocational  education  with  overall  educa- 
tional planning.  The  current  stage  and  the 
immediate  future  will  place  great  responsi- 
bility on  state  departments  of  education  for 
new  emphases  in  planning.  In  a society 
whose  economic  policy  pivots  on  a full-em- 
ployment model  and  whose  social  and  po- 
litical idealism  is  based  on  a work  ethic,  it 
is  compellingly  clear  that  neither  society 
nor  the  educational  system  which  supports 
it  can  live  comfortably  without  orderly 
plans  to  accommodate  education  for  work. 
The  alternative  would  undoubtedly  lead  to 
further  sweeping  movements  and  perhaps 
another  crisis  in  the  middle  of  the  next 
century. 
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Appendix  A 


BELIEFS,  OBSERVATIONS,  AND  PROPOSALS  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  TASK  FORCE 
OF  THE  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  OF  THE  STATES 


PART  I.  WE  BELIEVE— 

1.  Public  education  exists  for  all  the  peo- 
ple. Public  schools  have  become  a vital 
link  to  progress  and  indeed  the  very  ex- 
istence of  our  democratic  society. 

2.  The  achievements  of  America’s  public 
schools  over  the  past  hundred  years 
have  developed  potential  for  creativity 
in  our  society  that  have  brought  us  to 
the  threshold  of  a new  era  in  which  the 
possibilities  for  greatness  will  be  limit- 
less. 

3.  In  this  last  half  of  the  20th  Century, 
educated  people,  and  the  technology 
they  have  fostered,  have  given  this  na- 
tion a margin  of  choice  which  must  be 
used  wisely  if  a society  of  free  men  is  to 
endure. 

4.  The  schools  are  responsible  for  educat- 
ing and  preparing  individuals  for  full 
participation  in  the  economic  life  of 
American  society;  thus,  the  schools 
have  a major  responsibility  in  the  field 
of  manpower  and  development. 


PART  II.  WE  OBSERVE— 

1 . “Education  for  all”  has  become  a reali- 
ty; but  the  formal  classroom  setting 
which  does  not  motivate  nor  serve  all 
the  people  is  still  the  primary  environ- 
ment for  public  education.  The  com- 
munity, with  all  its  resources,  must  also 
be  involved  as  a context  in  which  learn- 
ing takes  place. 

2.  Generally,  education  for  work  life  is  not 
treated  equally  or  simultaneously  with 
education  in  the  intellectual,  cultural, 
social,  and  political  areas  of  human  en- 
deavor. 

3.  A plethora  of  educational  programs,  of- 


ten poorly  related  to  each  other  or  to 
“real  life,”  points  up  the  need  for  strong 
state  leadership  in  master  planning  and 
coordination.  The  resources  unique  to 
each  state  must  be  mobilized  to  provide 
each  individual  sufficient  numbers  and 
kinds  of  learning  experiences  to  prepare 
him  to  meet  society’s  ever-changing  de- 
mands. 

PART  III.  WE  PROPOSE— 

1.  That  a Human  Resources  Council  be 
established  in  each  state. 

The  membership  would  consist  of  heads 
of  those  departments  of  state  govern- 
ment that  each  state  deemed  appropri- 
ate, plus  key  lay  citizens.  The  Chief 
State  School  Officer  may  serve  as  Exec- 
utive Secretary. 

The  Council’s  responsibility  would  be  to 
develop  long-range  goals  (this  might  be 
referred  to  as  a “Bill  of  Educational 
Rights  and  Public  Responsibilities”) 
with  a view  toward  adding  the  com- 
munity context  for  education  to  the 
present  “school”  context  and  relating 
the  two. 

THE  FOLLOWING  PRINCIPLES 
MAY  GUIDE  THE  COUNCIL  AS  IT 
LEADS  IN  SETTING  THE  STATES’ 
EDUCATIONAL  GOALS: 

A.  Priority.  Education  should  be  given 
first  priority  in  the  allocation  of  hu- 
man and  material  resources. 

B.  Community  Involvement.  Education 
should  be  extended  outward  from  the 
school  to  the  entire  community.  Citi- 
zens can  be  involved  as  advisors  on 
policy  and  programs,  as  tutors  in  and 
out  of  “school,”  as  resource  persons, 
and  as  students  themselves. 
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C.  Extension  of  School  Day  and  School 
Year.  Schools,  as  resource  centers  for 
learning  for  students  of  all  ages, 
should  operate  from  8 a.m.  to  mid- 
night every  week  of  the  year. 

D.  Flexible  Termination,  Re-entry  and 
Advancement.  The  formal  school-leav- 
ing age  should  be  made  flexible  so  that 
the  individual,  as  he  reaches  the 
maturity  to  either  go  on  to  college  or  a 
job,  may  do  so  with  the  assurance  that 
pursuit  of  a liberal  education  can  con- 
tinue along  with  career  development, 
throughout  life.  Both  dropouts  and 
graduates  whose  skills  become  obso- 
lete could  be  welcomed  back  into  this 
kind  of  system  to  take  up  where  they 
once  left  off,  without  fear  of  new  fail- 
ure. 

E.  Individualization  of  Instruction.  No 
limitations  or  inhibitions  should  be 
placed  summarily  on  learning  because 
of  age,  ability,  or  other  factors— rath- 
er, learning  experiences  should  be 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

F.  Followup  and  Feedback.  Effective- 
ness of  educational  programs  should 
be  continuously  evaluated  through  a 
followup  of  all  students  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  and  securing  feedback  on 
how  well  the  programs  are  serving 
their  consumers.  Such  information  can 
be  used  for  program  redevelopment 
and  improvement  as  well  as  for  con- 
tinual escalation  of  individual  skills. 

The  Council  would  establish  and  coor- 
dinate the  work  of  state-level  commis- 
sions which  would  concentrate  upon 
bringing  contextual  reform  to  education 
in  each  of  the  following  areas;  occupa- 
tional, social,  cultural,  political,  and  in- 
tellectual— beginning  with  occupational. 

2.  That  an  Occupational  Education  Com- 
mission be  established  in  each  state, 
with  counterparts  in  Local  Community 
Advisory  Councils. 

The  Commission  would  be  a top-level 
group,  broadly  representative,  including 
members  from  labor  and  management 


in  the  private  sector,  as  well  as  *rom 
public  service.  The  State  Vocational 
Education  Director  may  serve  as  Exec- 
utive Secretary.  The  Commission  would 
have  a full-time  professional  and  cleri- 
cal staff. 

The  Commission’s  responsibility  would 
be  to  provide  leadership  and  stimulate 
development  of  vocational-technical  ed- 
ucation programs  designed  to  achieve 
the  goals  defined  in  cooperation  with 
the  Human  Resources  Council,  with  at- 
tention to  such  factors  as: 

Existing  vocational-technical  pro- 
grams in  the  state  upon  which  im- 
proved programs  can  be  built. 

Size  and  ecological  characteristics  of 
the  communities  in  the  state — metro- 
politan, urban-rural,  and  rural. 

Identification  of  individual  dropouts 
and  potential  dropouts  as  well  as  un- 
employed and  underemployed  adults. 
With  this  group,  specific  training  and 
job  entry  is  of  key  importance.  This 
should  be  the  target  population  for 
initial  efforts  in  contextual  reform; 
then  the  identified  “passive’  young- 
sters, and  ultimately  all  the  young- 
ster and  adults  who  can  benefit. 

Through  its  counterparts,  the  Local 
Community  Advisory  Councils  on  Vo- 
cational-Technical Education,  the  Com- 
mission would  cooperate  with  local  and 
intermediate  school  districts  and  lay  cit- 
izens to: 

Survey  human  resources— -state,  in- 
stitutional, group,  and  individual. 

Identify,  establish,  and  staff  “learning 
stations”— in  order  to  induct  youth 
and  adults  into  programs  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  “school.” 

Develop  exploratory  and  tryout  ex- 
periences, extend  the  school  day  and 
year,  provide  for  flexible  termination 
and  re-entry,  identify  and  prepare 
lay  instructors,  and  develop  new  cur- 
ricula. 

Provide,  in  cooperation  with  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  other  agencies, 
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for  follow-up  and  placement  of  stu- 
dents. 

3.  That  a Manpower  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee be  established  in  each  state. 

The  composition  of  the  Committee 
should  provide  for  high-level  represen- 
tation of  labor  and  management,  and  of 
the  appropriate  state  agencies. 

The  Committee’s  responsibility  would 
be  to  effect  maximum  system-cost  effec- 
tiveness in  the  utilization  of  the  various 
occupational  and  job  training  programs. 

The  Committee’s  primary  function 
should  be  coordinative  rather  than  ad- 
ministrative, with  the  actual  implemen- 
tation of  the  education  and  training 
programs  being  the  responsibility  of  the 
appropriate  agency. 

A state  may  elect  to  have  this  Commit- 
tee operate  as  a sub-committee  of  the 
Occupational  Education  Commission, 
or  separately,  with  close  working  rela- 
tionships with  the  Commission. 

4.  That  each  state  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a Task  Force  jor  Occupational 
Education  and  Economic  Development. 

This  Task  Force  would  draw  specialists 
from  appropriate  existing  state  agencies 
(including  the  Department  or  Division 
of  Economic  Development),  labor, 
management,  and  the  new  groups  pro- 
posed above. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Task  Force 
would  be  to  help  build  up  the  state’s  in- 
dustrial output,  through  new  or  expand- 
ed industries.  This  would  be  done  by 
means  of  providing  information  to  assist 
industries  in  considering  the  state  as  a 
site,  providing  a pool  of  trained  work- 
ers, and/or  making  available  undevel- 
oped (or  underdeveloped)  workers  who 


can  be  trained  for  jobs  provided  by  new 
industries. 

A state  may  want  to  consider  this  kind 
of  special  occupational  education  serv- 
ice if  it  seems  likely  that  through  its  use 
the  income  of  the  state  could  be 
substantially  increased.  The  Task  Force 
could  operate  as  a subcommittee  of  the 
Occupational  Education  Commission, 
or  separately. 

5.  That  Regional  Learning  Centers  be  es- 
tablished in  each  state  in  intermediate 
Education  District  or  County  School 
Offices  or  other  regional  educational  or- 
ganizations in  the  state. 

The  Centers  would  be  staffed  with  stu- 
dent-personnel specialists  who  would 
work  with  sociologists,  psychologists, 
economists,  and  cultural  and  political 
leaders  to  synthesize  educational  plan- 
ning for  the  region.  The  Local  Com- 
munity Advisory  Councils  described  in 
Proposal  No.  2 above  would  work 
closely  with  the  Center. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Centers  would 
be  to  provide  leadership  in  development 
of  broad  inter-disciplinary  curricula  that 
are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  society 
an  dthe  individual  and  geared  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  region. 

The  results  of  this  planning  would  be 
used  by  counselors  in  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  for  individual  learners,  and 
by  master  teachers  in  planning  comple- 
mentary educational  experiences  in  spe- 
cific fields. 

Source: 

Education  Commission  of  the  States, 
Task  Force  on  Vocational-Technical  Edu- 
cation, "Changing  the  Context  in  Which 
Occupational  Education  Takes  Place,” 
American  Vocational  Journal,  XLIII,  No. 
3 (March  1968),  59-60. 
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Adult  Education  and 
the  Public  Schools 


INTRODUCTION 

The  American  system  of  education  has  op- 
erated largely  on  the  unfortunate  assump- 
tion that  the  bulk  of  knowledge  and  skill 
required  for  a lifetime  can  be  acquired  dur- 
ing the  individual’s  youth.  For  this  reason, 
the  tax-supported  education  efforts  of  our 
society  have  been  devoted  primarily  to 
youth.  Recent  years,  however,  have 
pressed  upon  us  a new  focus,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  think  of  continued  learning  as 
a necessity.  For  the  firbt  time  in  the  history 
of  civilization,  the  time  span  of  major  cul- 
tural change  has  been  telescoped  into  less 
than  the  lifetime  of  an  individual.  The 
present  generation  of  adults  must  manage  a 
world  that  is  drastically  different  from  the 
one  into  which  they  were  born. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  paradoxes  of 
our  time  is  that  out  of  our  youth-oriented 
society  is  emerging  an  urgent  concern  for 
lifelong  learning.  As  we  have  pushed  back 
the  clock  to  acknowledge  that  both  infor- 
mal and  formal  learning  begin  very  early 
indeed,  we  also  are  pushing  it  forward  with 
fresh  insights  and  understanding  that  learn- 
ing does  and  must  go  on  and  on,  into 
middle  age,  into  old  age,  as  long  as  the 
body  and  the  mind  can  sustain  it. 

In  his  succinct  and  provocative  dis- 
cussion entitled  Self-Renewal:  The  Indi- 
vidual and  the  Innovative  Society,  John 
Gardner  reminds  us  of  many  of  the  simple 
complexities  that  we  seein  always  to  for- 
get: 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  educational 
system  is  to  shift  to  the  individual  the 
burden  of  pursuing  his  own  education. 
This  will  not  be  a widely  shared  pursuit 
until  we  get  over  our  odd  conviction  that 
education  is  what  goes  on  in  school 
buildings  and  nowhere  else.  Not  only 
does  education  continue  when  schooling 


ends,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  what  may 
be  studied  in  adult  education  courses. 
The  world  is  an  incomparable  class- 
room, and  life  is  a memorable  teacher 
for  those  who  aren’t  afraid  of  her  (1). 

It  will  be  some  time  before  the  forces 
of  adult  education  are  rallied  under  this 
broad  and  sophisticated  point  of  view.  In- 
deed, the  lack  of  vigorous  and  visionary 
leadership  in  the  field  itself  is  a major  fac- 
tor in  the  slowness  of  adult  education  to 
envision  and  move  toward  the  great  goals 
of  the  future.  There  are  all  too  few  proph- 
ets in  the  vast  and  uncultivated  wilderness 
of  continuing  education. 

One  of  the  foremost  phenomena  ne- 
cessitating continuing  education  is  the  dra- 
matic rate  of  change,  largely  technological, 
that  is  taking  place.  Widely  publicized 
dissertations  show  public  awareness  of  this 
condition.  It  is  said  that  our  entire  store  of 
scientific  knowledge  doubled  between  1960 
and  1967;  that  there  are  more  scientists 
living  today  than  in  all  of  the  preceding 
years  of  recorded  history;  that  an  engineer- 
ing graduate  who  makes  no  effort  to  keep 
up  to  date  in  his  field  will  find  his  knowl- 
edge obsolete  within  5 years  after  gradua- 
tion and  that  he  must  systematically  spend 
at  least  10  percent  of  his  time  to  keep  up 
with  new  developments  and  another  1 0 
percent  in  refresher  training  in  those  parts 
ot  his  education  not  currently  in  active  use. 
Progress  in  science  and  technology  has 
been  such  as  to  demand  vast  programs  of 
vocational  and  professional  continuing  ed- 
ucation by  our  educational  institutions  at 
all  academic  levels.  And  the  need  is  not 
confine!  io  the  sciences;  it  is  pressing  in  all 
professions,  requiring  many  adults  to  adopt 
new  methods  of  work,  to  revise  work  pat- 
terns, and  often  to  learn  new  vocations. 

Beyond  the  immediate  concern  of  oc- 
cupational involvement  lie  the  great  needs 
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for  new  insights  into  human  relations,  fam- 
ily relations,  community  relations,  a mean- 
ingful existence,  and  more  leisure  and  per- 
sonal growth.  All  this  applies  to  our  total 
population,  which  includes  those  18  mil- 
lion individuals  who  are  over  65  years  of 
age.  Even  the  well  educated  youth  of  to- 
day, who  seems  to  be  so  carefully  groomed 
for  the  new  tempo,  can  anticipate  finding 
his  knowledge  obsolete  by  tomorrow,  un- 
less there  is  continuing  education. 

The  great  task  before  us  is  that 
continuing  education  must  be  offered  to  all 
— and  simultaneously.  We  must  emphasize 
the  continued  learning  of  adults  even  while 
training  our  young  people.  It  is  true  that 
major  crises,  such  as  wars  and  economic 
depression,  have  produced  emergency  pro- 
grams with  mixed  welfare  and  educational 
purposes,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  these 
programs  have  been  abandoned  as  the  cri- 
ses ended. 

As  we  formulate  for  the  future  the 
great  educational  goals  and  programs  that 
are  so  badly  needed,  we  must  pause  to 
cope  with  pressing  problems  of  the  present, 
such  as  illiteracy  and  unemployment.  In 
the  United  States  today  there  are  approxi- 
mately 1 1 million  persons  1 8 years  of  age 
and  older  who  cannot  read  or  write.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1960  Census,  22.2  percent 
(23,158,434)  of  the  adults  25  years  of  age 
and  older  have  an  eighth-grade  education 
or  less.  The  goal  of  proponents  of  the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  was  to  raise 
the  literacy  level  of  this  sector  of  our  popu- 
lation to  the  eighth  grade. 

There  is  no  question  that  literacy  is 
closely  related  to  the  problem  of  training 
the  hard-core  unemployed  for  work.  In  an 
economy  capable  of  sustaining  high  em- 
ployment, everyone  able  to  work  should  be 
assured  of  a job.  There  are,  according  to 
estimates,  some  500,000  men  and  women 
who  have  had  no  job  or  face  serious  em- 
ployment problems  and  who  live  in  the 
slums  of  our  50  largest  cities  (2).  It  has 
been  proposed  that  the  government  identify 
and  locate  these  persons  and  that  industry 
train  them  and  offer  them  jobs.  This  pro- 
gram is  being  given  high  priority  in  the 
tasks  of  overcoming  poverty  and  redevelop- 


ing our  cities. 

Available  as  they  are  in  every  com- 
munity, the  public  schools  could  be  a key 
agency  in  the  movement.  Limited  as  they 
are  by  money  and  staff,  they  have  had  dif- 
ficulty educating  the  youth  of  a burgeoning 
population.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
certain  professional  associations,  some  uni- 
versities, some  foundations,  and  the  com- 
munications media  all  have  encouraged 
public  schools  to  offer  a wide  range  of 
adult  education  services,  even  when  the 
value  of  such  services  was  not  commonly 
recognized.  This  might  seem  to  show  that 
adult  education  is  part  and  parcel  of  a tre- 
mendous growth  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States.  Such,  however,  is  not  sub- 
stantially true  in  terms  of  full-time  en- 
rollments or  serious  vocational  objectives. 
The  burden  of  taxation  for  public  educa- 
tion has  had  a retarding  influence  on  the 
growth  of  adult  education. 

In  spite  of  all  the  problems  posed  to 
public  school  adult  education,  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  general  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  participation  from  1900 
to  1967.  There  was  an  increase  from 
203,000  adults  in  evening  classes  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  nation  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  to  6,600,000  in  general  and  in 
vocational  education  in  1967.  The  depart- 
ments of  education  in  all  50  states  now 
have  one  or  more  persons  assigned  to  gen- 
eral adult  education  programs.  Appendix 
A shows  enrollments  in  both  general  and 
vocational  adult  education  for  each  state 
and  territory  for  three  separate  years,  at  10- 
year  intervals.  It  also  shows  the  number  of 
staff  members  of  departments  of  education 
for  each  of  the  years  except  1946-47  for 
vocational  education.  Figures  were  not 
available  for  that  year.  The  size  of  state 
staffs  for  general  adult  education  expanded 
greatly  in  1966-67,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  given  later. 

Eventually  the  overload  in  the  cost  of 
education  of  children  and  youth,  which 
leaves  insufficient  public  funds  for  adult 
education  (3),  must  be  taken  seriously  and 
be  thoroughly  reviewed.  The  emergency 
programs  in  time  of  crises,  with  their  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  welfare  and  labor  serv- 
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ices  rather  than  educational  agencies 
meeting  national  adult  education  needs, 
underline  the  need  for  major  attention  to 
the  problem  by  educational  agencies  at  all 
levels.  The  history  of  adult  education 
makes  clear  the  reasons  why  this  is  unfor- 
tunately so. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Events  Prior  to  1900 

Beginning  with  the  early  eighteenth  century, 
one  finds  recognition  here  and  there  that 
schools  should  serve  adults  as  well  as 
youth.  In  various  places  evening  schools 
established  for  youth  also  accepted  inter- 
ested adults  as  students.  As  one  might  sup- 
pose, these  developments  occurred  almost 
exclusively  in  larger  centers  of  population. 
Later,  lawmakers  and  others  recognized 
that  adults  had  an  interest  in  learning  and 
in  some  few  places  passed  permissive  legis- 
lation for  evening  schools  for  adults. 

The  American  Colonists  generally  had 
strong  political  and  religious  interests, 
which  tended  to  condition  their  leaders  fa- 
vorably toward  universal  education.  Strong 
religious  beliefs  induced  them  to  establish 
schools  so  that  all  could  read  the  Bible  and 
know  its  teachings.  Another  motivating 
force  found  in  the  social  doctrine  of  the 
Puritans  was  the  ‘‘gospel  of  work.  It  led 
to  the  fear  that  without  education,  the  re- 
sult would  be  idleness  and  slothfulness  and 
ultimately  grave  sin  (4). 

One  of  the  early  leaders  in 
self-education  was  Benjamin  Franklin, 
whose  writings  and  projects  planted  the 
compulsion  toward  self-improvement  that 
has  exerted  a dominant  influence  on  our 
attitude  toward  continuing  education.  In 
1772,  with  eleven  friends,  he  began  the 
Junto  in  Philadelphia,  a uniquely  adult  ed- 
ucational institution  of  the  period,  as  a dis- 
cussion club  to  explore  politics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  morals.  As  the  Junto  grew 
over  the  years,  it  evolved  from  a men’s 
club  into  a civic  organization  sponsored  by 
various  agencies.  In  1941,  the  Junto  was 


revived,  again  in  Philadelphia,,  as  an  inde- 
pendent adult  education  institution  with 
“Learning  Can  Be  Fun”  as  its  motto.  Junto 
has  fully  justified  its  founder’s  hopes.  The 
American  Philosophical  Society,  the 
Franklin  Institute,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  first  American  public  library, 
and  the  first  Philadelphia  mutual  fire  insur- 
ance company  are  all  outcomes  of  Junto 
discussions. 

Private  evening  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  early  Colonial  times  for  the 
education  of  servants,  apprentices,  and 
poorly  educated  adults.  Most  of  these 
schools  were  loosely  organized,  primarily 
vocational,  and  largely  religious  in  spon- 
sorship. These  were  supplanted  by  the  uni- 
versally established  common  schools, 
which  in  many  cities  began  to  offer  evening 
extension  classes.  Historical  documents 
show  evening  schools  in  the  state  of  New 
York  as  early  as  1661.  Such  schools  were 
established  in  Boston  in  1724,  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1734,  and  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  1744.  Disparities  exist  among 
records  of  these  early  ventures,  and  con- 
flicting dates  arc  frequently  quoted.  From 
1750  to  1820,  however,  it  is  known  that 
evening  schools  grew  steadily,  indicating 
even  in  those  early  times  the  acknowledged 
need  for  adult  education.  Schools  were 
open  to  youth  and  adults,  offering  both  vo- 
cational and  cultural  subjects.  In  . 1823,  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  appropriated  $75 
for  an  evening  school;  in  1834,  the  city 
council  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  opened  an 
evening  school  for  apprentices.  Records  of 
evening  classes  may  also  be  found  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  superintendents  of 
schools  in  St.  Louis  for  1834  and  Cincin- 
nati for  1840  (5). 

The  development  of  evening  schools 
may  have  received  some  impetus  from  oth- 
er developments.  Two  pioneering  institu- 
tions were  the  Lowell  Institute  and  Cooper 
Union.  The  Lowell  Institute  was  foundcu 
in  Boston  in  1836  for  “the  maintenance 
and  support  of  public  lectures  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  Boston  upon  Philosophy,  natural 
history  and  the  arts  and  sciences.  ’ Cooper 
Union  was  established  in  New  York  in 
1859  to  “provide  free  courses  of  instruc- 
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tion  in  the  application  of  science  and  art  to 
the  practical  business  of  life.”  Other  insti- 
tutes appeared  in  the  early  1 800’s,  but  only 
a handful  exist  today — of  which  Franklin 
Institute  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Cincinnati 
Mechanics  Institute  are  examples. 

A unique  early  experiment  in  adult 
education  was  the  Lyceum  movement 
started  in  Derby,  Connecticut,  in  1 826,  by 
Josiah  Holbrook.  Beginning  in  his  home 
town,  it  developed  by  1831  into  a chain  of 
local,  state,  and  national  organizations 
numbering  over  3,000.  Its  form  of  activity 
at  the  local  level  was  that  of  lecture-discus- 
sion groups  held  in  connection  with  a 
library  or  museum  collection;  at  the  state 
and  national  levels,  the  Lyceum  endorsed  a 
system  of  free  public  schools  and  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  National  Lyceum  after  1839, 
but  hundreds  of  local  units  continued  to 
exist  until  the  Civil  War.  After  the  war,  the 
work  of  furnishing  lecturers  to  local  groups 
was  gradually  taken  over  by  commercial 
lecture  bureaus. 

In  1878,  John  Vincent  organized  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle, 
originally  a part  of  the  Chautauqua  pro- 
gram established  in  1874  by  Dr.  Vincent 
and  Lewis  Miller.  This  was  the  first  pro- 
gram of  adult  education  on  a national  scale 
in  the  country.  It  consisted  of  a 4-year 
program  of  home  reading  circles,  which 
were  reported  to  number  10,000  at  one 
time  (6).  Chautauqua  pioneered  in  the  de- 
velopment not  only  of  reading  circles  but 
also  of  correspondence  courses,  summer 
schools,  university  extension  programs,  and 
book  clubs. 

The  first  state  legislative  enactment 
providing  for  public  evening  schools  was 
passed  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1 839: 

Section  16.  That  in  all  districts  com- 
posed in  whole  or  in  part  of  an  incorpo- 
rated town,  city  or  borough,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  directors  to  provide  a 
suitable  number  of  evening  common 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  male  youth 
twelve  years  of  age  as  are  prevented  by 
their  daily  avocation  from  attending  day 
schools,  which  schools  shall  be  subject 


to  such  regulations  as  the  directors  from 
time  to  time  may  adopt  for  the  govern- 
ment thereof  (7). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  law  did  not  ex- 
clude adults.  As  a direct  result,  three  eve- 
ning schools  were  established  in  Cincinnati 
in  November  of  1840  and  remained  open 
for  4 months  during  the  school  year.  With- 
in a few  years,  the  law  was  modified  and 
contained  a statement  that  persons  over  21 
could  be  admitted  and  charged  a fee  (8). 

In  1847,  Massachusetts  adopted  a law 
authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  adults  in  reading,  writing, 
English  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  ge- 
ography (9).  Also  in  1847,  New  York 
enacted  legislation  authorizing  the  Board 
of  Education  “to  conduct  evening  schools 
for  males,”  with  six  schools  being  opened 
that  same  year.  In  a report  to  the  Board  of 
Education  in  1850,  the  director  of  evening 
schools  for  New  York  City  refers  to  one 
classification  of  pupils  as  “older  youth  or 
young  adults  who  return  voluntarily  to 
school.”  By  1857,  there  were  25  evening 
schools  in  New  York  City,  operating  class- 
es five  evenings  each  week  (10).  Detroit 
opened  two  evening  schools  in  1875,  each 
of  which  held  classes  for  22  nights  and 
charged  a registration  fee  of  $1  to  be  re- 
funded if  attendance  was  “reasonably 
good.”  The  enrollment  numbered  278  stu- 
dents, and  the  cost  of  instruction  per  per- 
son was  6V2$  per  evening  and  $1.43  for 
the  term  (11). 

The  purpose  of  the  first  evening 
schools  was  to  offer  opportunities  for  youth 
who  had  left  school  early  for  employment 
to  continue  their  schooling  after  hours. 
Age  was  never  a limiting  factor,  and  adults 
were  usually  found  in  attendance.  In  the 
first  several  decades  of  their  existence, 
these  schools  provided  on  a somewhat  lim- 
ited basis  the  same  kind  of  common  school 
education  as  did  the  day  schools.  The  cur- 
riculum usually  included  such  subjects  as 
reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, linear  drawing,  and  music.  Schools 
were  frequently  graded  into  three  levels 
covering  subject  matter  somewhat  compa- 
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rable  to  that  of  the  first  six  grades  in  a 
modern  school.  Later,  these  schools  ex- 
panded their  curriculums  to  correspond  to 
the  first  eight  grades  of  a regular  day 
school. 

As  previously  stated,  the  evening 
school  had  become  a somewhat  common 
feature  of  school  systems  in  our  larger  cit- 
ies before  the  Civil  War.  The  programs  of 
many  of  the  early  evening  schools  would 
not  be  regarded  as  adult  education  today 
because  they  were  established  primarily  for 
school-age  youth  who  worked  instead  of 
attending  school  during  the  day.  But  grad- 
ually adults  came  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  for  further  schooling  offered 
by  these  schools,  and  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  enrollment  was  predominantly 
adult. 

During  the  early  and  middle  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  evening  school 
labored  under  many  handicaps  and  suf- 
fered many  setbacks.  An  early  report  tells 
of  the  students  being  tired,  many  of  them 
having  come  from  a 10-  to  12-hour  work- 
ing day.  Low  pay  and  difficulties  of  travel 
often  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  good 
teachers.  Although  it  is  now  taken  for 
granted  that  adults  require  methods  and 
teaching  materials  quite  different  from 
those  used  with  children,  few  such  mate- 
rials were  available  to  teachers  in  the  early 
evening  schools. 

The  literature  contains  many  state- 
ments praising  the  work  of  both  the  teach- 
ers and  the  students  in  those  schools,  but 
financially  the  schools  were  always  in  a 
precarious  position.  Whenever  a local  or 
national  depression  occurred,  they  were  al- 
most always  forced  to  close.  For  example, 
New  York  City’s  evening  schools  were 
closed  between  1838  and  1847  for  lack  of 
financing.  According  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  for 
1841,  attendance  was  reported  as  being  in- 
creasingly irregular,  and  the  school  year 
was  cut  to  3 months.  The  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  started  evening  classes  in 
1850,  depending  largely  on  voluntary  serv- 
ice of  the  day  teachers  for  staff.  The  first 
appropriation  for  these  classes  was  not 
made  until  1863.  Both  Columbus  and 


Cleveland  closed  their  evening  schools  at 
the  time  of  the  national  depression  in  the 
1870’s  (12). 

In  spite  of  these  ups  and  downs,  the 
public  evening  schools  continued  to  grow 
and,  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  were  a 
fairly  common  part  of  the  educational 
landscape  in  large  urban  centers.  The  fol- 
lowing data  give  information  on  the  growth 
in  enrollments  in  three  large  cities:  “In 
Cleveland,  enrollments  grew  from  135  in 
1851  to  over  5,000  in  1909;  in  Chicago, 
from  208  in  1857  to  14,530  in  189j,  in 
Los  Angeles,  from  30  in  1887  to  235  in 
1901  and  3,414  in  1916”  (13).  Other 
characteristic  changes  in  these  schools  were 
the  increase  in  the  age  of  the  students  and 
the  broadening  of  the  curriculum  to  in- 
clude high  school  subjects  and  others  of 
general  interest,  such  as  public  affairs,  in- 
dustrial arts,  and  parliamentary  law. 

State  support  for  evening  classes  for 
youth  and  adults  came  roughly  in  three 
stages.  The  first  of  these  was  passage  of 
permissive  legislation,  granting  local  school 
districts  authority  to  operate  evening 
schools  which  would  include  adults.  Then 
the  states  passed  various  mandatory  re- 
quirements, such  as  required  subjects  for 
graduation  from  high  school  and  for  teach- 
er certification.  Legislation  providing  for 
financial  assistance  followed,  and,  finally, 
provisions  were  made  for  statewide  serv- 
ices to  local  systems  through  the  state 
departments  of  education.  The  Ohio  law  of 
1839  required  boards  of  education  to  set 
up  evening  classes  whenever  they  were  pe- 
titioned by  25  youths  over  12  years  of  age. 
In  1 842,  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
passed  a somewhat  similar  law.  The  Massa- 
chusetts act  of  1847  authorized  towns  to 
support  schools  for  adults  in  which  the 
common  branches  of  knowledge  should  be 
taught.  Permissive  legislation  continued  to 
be  enacted,  and  during  this  period  there 
was  apparently  no  thought  of  state  support. 
Evening  schools  continued  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  major  cities.  By  1870,  there 
were  more  than  100  evening  high  schools 
and  evening  elementary  schools  in  the 
United  States.  By  1900,  165  major  cities 
had  established  such  schools. 
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The  first  evidence  of  mandatory  legis- 
lation came  in  1883,  when  Massachusetts 
made  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  elementary  evening  schools  compulsory 
for  cities  of  10,000  or  more. 

California  has  a spectacular  history  of 
public  school  adult  education,  almost  coin- 
cident with  the  period  of  its  early 
statehood  (14).  The  first  evening  school  in 
the  state  was  opened  by  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education  in  1856.  John  Swett, 
its  organizer,  consistently  failed  to  collect 
tuition  and  was  eventually  successful  in 
persuading  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation to  make  the  evening  school  tuition 
free.  In  1870,  the  evening  schools  were 
made  a permanent  part  of  the  San  Francis- 
co school  system.  Then  followed  the  wide 
development  of  adult  education  in  other 
cities  in  the  state.  California’s  Constitution 
in  1879  contained  permissive  provisions 
for  evening  schools,  and  in  1 893  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  state  enacted  legislation  call- 
ing for  elementary  schools  that  would  ad- 
mit adults. 

Along  with  the  need  to  keep  up  with 
social,  political,  and  scientific  developments 
in  early  America,  another  need  was  devel- 
oping— that  of  technical  and  business 
training.  While  it  is  true  that  most  young 
men  working  in  machine  shops,  stores,  and 
banks  were  expected  to  learn  on  the  job, 
the  increase  in  technology  characteristic  of 
our  times  had  already  begun.  Long  before 
the  Civil  War,  numerous  textile  mills  and 
small  manufacturing  plants  had  been  set  up 
along  the  streams  of  New  England  and  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  states  to  take  advan- 
tage of  water  power.  Typical  of  the  latter 
were  the  powder  mills  built  along  the 
Brandywine  Creek  in  Pennsylvania  by  the 
DuPont  family  in  the  early  1700’s.  These 
industries  needed  operators,  mechanics, 
and  foremen.  In  the  cities,  large  wholesale 
and  retail  mercantile  establishments  came 
into  being  along  with  banks  and  marketing 
facilities.  These  establishments  also  needed 
skilled  persons  to  carry  on  their  businesses. 

There  was  a variety  of  responses  to 
these  needs,  including  apprentice  systems, 
mechanics  and  mercantile  institutes  and  li- 
braries, plus  the  inclusion  of  business 


subjects,  practical  mathematics,  and  me- 
chanical drawing  in  the  curriculums  of 
some  of  the  early  night  schools.  None  of 
these  was  very  successful.  The  apprentice- 
ship system  broke  down  partly  because 
hopes  of  making  fortunes  by  moving  west- 
ward were  constantly  causing  trainees  to 
desert,  and  partly  because,  with  a demand 
for  labor  greater  than  the  supply,  appren- 
tices were  often  not  willing  to  wait  out  a 
training  period — sometimes  as  long  as  7 
years — before  being  certified  as  master  me- 
chanics or  craftsmen. 

The  mechanics  and  mercantile  insti- 
tutes, which  had  been  imported  from 
England,  met  with  even  less  success  here 
than  they  had  in  the  mother  country  and 
for  much  the  same  reasons.  The  methods 
of  teaching  were  almost  entirely  by  lectures 
and  only  infrequently  accompanied  by  a 
demonstration.  The  highly  technical  lan- 
guage used  by  the  teachers  failed  to  take 
into  account  the  low  educational  level  of 
the  young  men  in  attendance.  Nor  was  any 
concession  made  to  the  condition  of  fatigue 
that  prevailed  among  the  students  after  a 
long  working  day.  Little  in  the  lectures 
connected  theory  with  application  to  on- 
the-job  tasks  of  the  learners.  Furthermore, 
there  were  few  books  in  the  libraries  of  the 
institutes,  and  what  few  there  were  tended 
to  be  highly  technical  and  theoretical. 

The  one  response  to  the  need  for 
technical  and  occupational  training  that  did 
persist  was  the  gradual  inclusion  of  more 
and  more  vocational  subjects  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  early  evening  schools. 
Although  the  means  still  lagged  behind  the 
need,  efforts  in  the  direction  of  meeting  the 
needs  can  be  seen  by  examining  the  lists  of 
subjects  taught  in  some  of  the  night  schools 
before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
A report  on  evening  schools  in  Boston  in 
1894  shows  that  along  with  other  rubjects 
bookkeeping,  stenography,  algebra,  me- 
chanical drawing,  hairdressing,  printing, 
and  telegraphy  were  being  taught. 

Developments  from  1900  to  1945 

Adult  education  as  more  than  an  isolated 
segment  of  the  public  school  system  is  a 
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comparatively  recent  development.  In  fact, 
a survey  of  the  succession  of  organization 
charts  of  state  departments  of  education 
shows  that  with  few  exceptions  no  slot  for 
adult  education  appears  in  charts  of  the 
greater  number  of  states  until  the  1960’s. 
According  to  a 1940  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion study,  the  following  states  have  a long 
history  of  comprehensive  adult  education: 
California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  and 
Virginia.  Notable  programs  today  also  in- 
clude those  in  the  following  states:  Florida, 
Louisiana,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Washington. 

The  first  part  of  the  twentieth  century 
was  a dramatic  period  for  public  school 
adult  education,  since  the  movement  experi- 
enced two  world  wars  and  a serious  nation- 
al depression.  The  program  up  to  this  time 
was  limited  to  the  evening  school  concept 
developed  in  large  metropolitan  . areas. 
Now  the  idea  was  to  grow,  at  least  in  cer- 
tain states,  that  adult  education  should 
have  a significant  function  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  period  was  characterized  by  in- 
creasing state  legislation  related  to  adult 
education.  In  a few  states,  legislative  action 
authorized  local  districts  to  carry  on  adult 
education*,  in  others,  it  became  mandatory 
to  offer  programs  given  certain  conditions; 
and  a small  number  established  divisions  of 
adult  education.  In  many  cases,  the  state- 
supported  classes  were  limited  to  those  for 
the  foreign-born  and  native  illiterates. 
There  were  many  different  patterns  of  state 
aid,  but  the  most  frequent  was  that  of  dol- 
lar reimbursement  based  on  a percentage 
of  the  local  expenditures,  the  most  com- 
mon ratio  being  50  percent  of  the  instruc- 
tional and  supervisory  costs  (15).  The  lat- 
ter development  was  an  important  one  since 
it  implanted  the  idea  that  some  financial 
aid  to  adult  education  might  be  as  essential 
as  subsidy  to  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation. Federal  legislation  in  support  of 
adult  education  was  also  passed  in  this  pe- 
riod: the  Smith-Lever  Act  in  1914 

provided  financial  aid  for  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  through  the  land-grant  col- 


leges. The  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917  and 
subsequently  the  George-Deen  Act  in  193^ 
stimulated  national  development  of  voca- 
tional education  at  both  secondary  and 
adult  levels. 

Around  1915,  it  was  recognized  that 
the  unemployment  problem  was  largely  a 
matter  of  skilled  jobs  looking  for  men  and 
unskilled  men  looking  for  jobs.  The  utility 
of  vocational  education  was  recognized,  al- 
though there  were  those  who  asserted  that 
this  training  could  not  be  given  successfully 
through  the  public  evening  school.  They 
argued  that  such  training  would  be  theoret- 
ical rather  than  practical,  that  the  cost  of 
keeping  school  shops  equipped  with  up-to- 
date  machines  was  prohibitive,  and  that  it 
could  be  given  more  feasibly  in  company 
plants  by  shop  foremen  (16). 

When  public  school  adult  education  is 
mentioned,  it  presents  an  image  to  many 
persons  of  “Americanization”  classes  or 
courses  for  illiterates.  This  image  was  the 
result  of  the  establishment  of  greatly  ex- 
panded programs  of  this  type  between 
1915  and  1920.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
many  persons  expressed  concern  about  our 
national  laws  governing  immigration.  Im- 
migrants had  been  entering  the  country 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  at  the  rate  of 
a million  persons  a year.  Earlier  immi- 
grants had  come  largely  from  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  They  were  generally  well  educat- 
ed, and  their  customs  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment did  not  differ  greatly  from  our  own. 
However,  in  the  early  years  of  the.  twen- 
tieth century  the  percentage  of  immigrants 
from  southern  Europe  grew,  and  these  im- 
migrants retained  their  divergent  cultural 
patterns.  The  controversy  over  immigrant 
regulations  called  attention  to  this  situation 
so  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education,  be- 
ginning in  1915,  provided  advisory  services 
and  over  40  states  set  up  Americanization 
programs.  Many  of  them  had  supervisory 
services  and  adopted  legislation  granting 
financial  assistance  to  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation. Then  came  World  War  I and  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences’  shocking 
announcement  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
men  examined  for  the  American  army 
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were  not  functionally  literate.  Added  to 
this  discovery  was  the  realization  that  the 
assimilation  of  the  foreign-born  had  not 
gone  ahead  as  fast  as  was  generally  be- 
lieved. When  our  entry  into  the  war  be- 
came a possibility,  many  persons  feared 
that  these  “hyphenated-Americans,”  as 
they  were  sometimes  called,  would  endan- 
ger our  security  by  enraging  in  what  was  in 
later  years  referred  to  as  “fifth  column” 
activities. 

To  offset  this  danger,  the  doors  of 
schools,  lodge  halls,  and  factories  were 
thrown  open,  while  teachers  and  materials 
were  hastily  assembled  to  teach  English 
and  American  government  to  the  foreign- 
bom.  In  most  instances,  native  illiterates 
were  either  put  in  these  classes  or  taught 
separately,  with  the  same  provisions  for  su- 
pervision and  financial  support.  Almost 
every  large  community  established  such 
classes. 

The  size  of  this  problem  is  indicated 
in  1920  Census  figures:  there  were  over  13 
million  foreign-born  in  the  population,  4 
million  of  whom  remained  as  aliens;  the 
total  number  of  illiterate  foreign-born  ex- 
ceeded 1 million;  the  native  illiterate 
population  was  discovered  to  number  3 
million.  Bureau  of  Education  figures  in  a 
1925  survey  showed  34  states  favoring  es- 
tablishment of  adult  schools,  27  states  fur- 
nishing leadership  of  adult  education  in 
state  departments  of  education,  and  24 
states  making  provision  for  financial  aid  to 
local  districts.  In  1924,  students  in  classes 
for  adult  illiterates  and  adult  foreign-born 
in  25  states  numbered  approximately 
286,000  persons  (17). 

Interest  in  immigrant  education  began 
to  wane  in  the  middle  of  the  1920’s.  Most 
of  the  legislation  and  state  department  or- 
ganization was  formulated  for  this  specific 
purpose;  therefore,  support  for  that  partic- 
ular program  of  adult  education  began  to 
drop.  It  was  reported  that  only  21  states 
were  furnishing  support  in  1930  and  that 
only  7 of  these  provided  aid  for  fields 
other  than  Americanization  and  literacy 
(18). 

In  the  1920’s,  several  individuals  be- 
gan to  carry  on  significant  activities  that 


were  to  move  their  states  ahead  in  the  field 
of  public  school  adult  education  in  the  next 
few  decades.  They  are  pioneers  in  public 
school  adult  education,  and  the  movement 
is  indebted  today  to  their  efforts.  One  such 
leader  was  A.  W.  Castle.  In  1909,  as  a 
high  school  principal  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
he  started  and  taught  the  first  free  public 
evening  school  classes  for  adults  in  that 
city.  In  1910,  he  secured  an  appropriation 
of  $18,000  voted  by  the  city  council  to  de- 
velop a program  of  public  playgrounds. 
This  25-year-old  athlete  and  speaker,  who 
made  friends  easily  in  all  walks  of  life,  was 
a fighter,  a negotiator,  and  an  arbitrator. 
His  work  attracted  the  attention  of  educa- 
tors in  other  Ohio  cities. 

In  1917,  Castle  moved  to  Cleveland 
as  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in 
charge  of  extension  activities.  By  1918,  he 
had  a budget  of  $300,000  to  spend  on  the 
adult  and  out-of-school  youth  program. 
After  a period  of  service  in  New  York 
state,  he  went  to  Pennsylvania.  There  he 
was  to  find  not  only  a need  for  a statewide 
program  of  English  and  citizenship,  but 
also  a continuing  need  for  instructional, 
recreational,  and  social  service  for  adults 
as  part  of  local  programs  of  free  school 
service.  He  drew  up  a bill  in  1921  provid- 
ing for  such  free  education,  but  he  could 
find  few  friends  to  support  his  efforts.  Cas- 
tle mobilized  community  forces,  especially 
labor,  the  American  Legion,  the  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  others,  and 
with  their  assistance  secured  passage  of 
Pennsylvania  Act  266  in  1925.  This  legis- 
lation provided  for  the  mandatory  organi- 
zation of  extension  classes  and  evening 
schools  and  established  state  aid  to  districts 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  program.  As  a 
result  of  his  efforts,  712  school  districts 
had  established  these  services  by  1947. 
Castle  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Adult  Education  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  in  the 
organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  Adult  Education.  His  accomplish- 
ments are  cited  in  some  detail  here  because 
his  efforts  are  typical  of  the  period  and  the 
people  devoted  to  the  cause  of  public 
school  adult  education. 
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William  Chandler  Smith,  state  direc- 
tor of  adult  education  in  Connecticut,  was 
active  on  the  committee  that  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Department  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion of  the  National  Education  Association, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  chairman.  He 
also  was  the  first  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Americanization  in  the  New  York 
Education  Department. 

In  Delaware,  Marguerite  Hill  Burnett 
worked  successfully  for  the  development  of 
a division  of  adult  education  in  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  In  1936, 
she  published  Enriched  Community  Living, 
a history  of  adult  education  in  Delaware. 

Henry  Nugent,  director  of  public 
school  adult  education  in  Rhode  Island, 
was  also  a pioneer  in  basic  adult  education. 
He  began  an  Americanization  program 
with  an  insistence  on  quality  and  on  teach- 
er training  and  in-service  training  pro- 
grams. 

Although  South  Carolina  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  nation  with  regard  to 
state-supported  and  state-supervised  educa- 
tion, the  state  has  consistently  remained 
near  the  bottom  in  the  national  education 
picture.  However,  the  persona,  involve- 
ment and  the  dedication  of  Wil  Lou  Gray 
would  distinguish  the  adult  education  his- 
tory in  any  state.  Miss  Gray  was  the  first 
state  supervisor,  holding  that  position  for 
28  years  before  becoming  director  of  the 
Opportunity  School  in  1946.  Even  since 
her  retirement  in  1957,  she  has  continued 
to  promote  adult  education  in  South 
Carolina  (19). 

In  Denver,  Emily  Griffith  had  found- 
ed in  1916  the  now  famous  Opportunity 
School  as  a means  of  making  adult  educa- 
tion available  morning,  noon,  and  night  for 
12  months  of  the  year.  The  Opportunity 
School  provided  an  important  historical 
precedent  due  to  the  support  given  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  a tuition-free  pro- 
gram for  adults. 

There  are  many  others  who  could  be 
mentioned,  including  Herschel  Nisonger, 
who  provided  leadership  in  Ohio  through 
his  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion at  Ohio  State  University.  Another  was 
George  P.  Hambrecht,  director  of 


vocational  adult  education  in  Wisconsin, 
who  set  up  and  operated  under  a unique 
administrative  arrangement.  In  Michigan, 
Henry  J.  Ponitz,  as  state  director  of  adult 
education,  worked  with  universities,  labor 
groups,  farm  groups,  government  agencies, 
and  voluntary  organizations  in  developing 
a statewide  approach  to  adult  education. 
He  was  able  to  combine  local  and  state 
programs  to  maximize  initiative  and  sup- 
port for  an  excellent  and  varied  adult  edu- 
cation program.  In  New  York,  the  efforts 
of  R.  J.  Pulling,  for  many  years  the  direc- 
tor of  the  largest  state  department  staff 
devoted  exclusively  to  general  adult  educa- 
tion, deserve  mention. 

In  the  Depression  of  the  1930’s,  fed- 
eral emergency  programs  gave  a boost  to 
adult  education.  Thousands  of  teachers 
were  out  of  work,  and  millions  of  other  cit- 
izens were  idle  and  unemployed.  The 
federal  government  then  began  direct  oper- 
ation of  a variety  of  adult  education 
programs  through  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps. 

Under  these  programs,  teachers  were 
put  to  work  and  citizens  were  retrained. 
Teachers  were  put  on  the  federal  payroll 
and,  under  state  and  local  WPA  supervi- 
sors, taught  such  subjects  as  parent  educa- 
tion, labor  education,  vocational  education, 
literacy,  American  government,  and  liberal 
arts  subjects.  For  many  states,  this  was  the 
first  time  that  adult  education  classes,  ex- 
cept for  literacy,  citizenship,  and  vocational 
subjects,  were  available  to  people  (20) 

According  to  one  report,  at  its  height 
this  program  enrolled  about  1 .6  million 
persons  in  107,000  classes  and  activities, 
conducted  by  more  than  30,000  teachers 
and  administrative  personnel  (21).  After 
1935,  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
took  up  several  adult  education  activities 
and  sponsored  additional  projects  which 
enriched  their  programs.  These  included 
projects  devoted  to  creative  writing,  art,  ra- 
dio, music,  and  theater. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was 
established  during  this  period.  In  addition 
to  its  work  relief  programs  for  young  men, 
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the  CCC  also  enabled  them  to  further  their 
education.  Although  no  provision  was 
made  for  education,  conscientious  teachers 
secured  books  and  materials  and  started 
classes  in  off-hours.  Committees  from  state 
departments  of  education  assisted  in  the 
selection  of  teachers,  advisers,  and  courses 
of  study.  Special  regulations  were  adopted 
in  40  states  whereby  courses  completed  in 
the  camps  received  state  approval. 

An  experiment  that  attracted  consid- 
erable attention  in  this  period  was  one  in 
public  forums.  Under  the  leadership  of 
John  W.  Studebakcr,  with  a $125,000  Car- 
negie Corporation  grant  in  1932,  a 5-year 
program  was  carried  on  by  the  public 
schools  of  Des  Moines.  Designed  to  devel- 
op adult  civic  education,  the  program  in 
one  year  (1934)  had  a total  of  70,000 
adults  in  that  city  attending  570  neighbor- 
hood public  forums.  Later,  Studebakcr, 
while  he  was  commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  took  measures  to  pro- 
mote the  forum  idea  on  a nationwide 
basis.  By  1939,  similar  school-managed 
forum  programs  were  in  operation  in  38 
stfttcs 

World  War  II,  like  World  War  I, 
again  emphasized  the  educational  needs  of 
adults.  New  programs  were  developed  by 
the  armed  forces  to  aid  those  with  limited 
education.  Soon  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  public  schools  began  offering 
emergency  courses  on  national  defense, 
war  industry  training,  rationing,  and  other 
subjects.  Correspondence  courses  were  is- 
sued by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute  in 
cooperation  with  universities,  with  state 
department  approval,  for  adults  seeking  to 
qualify  for  a high  school  diploma  or  a cer- 
tificate of  equivalency.  At  the  same  time, 
General  Educational  Development  tests 
were  developed  for  use  as  a temporary 
measure  for  testing  World  War  II  veterans. 

Beginning  early  in  World  War  II, 
in  order  to  build  up  factory  production, 
colleges  were  given  contracts  to  operate 
training  programs  for  the  nation’s  indus- 
tries. These  programs  were  designed  to  up- 
grade workers  and  to  prepare  new  workers, 
both  men  and  women,  in  engineering, 
science,  and  management. 


An  excellent  example  of  adult  educa- 
tional programs  born  in  time  of  crisis  was 
the  Engineering,  Science,  and  Management 
War  Training  Program  carried  on  by  col- 
leges and  universities  during  World  War  II. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1940,  it  bee:  me  evi- 
dent that  the  number  of  engineers  and 
scientists  who  could  be  graduated  by  the 
nation’s  colleges  would  be  insufficient  to 
meet  the  critical  needs  of  national  defense. 
Accordingly,  a specialized  type  of  training 
program  was  inaugurated  to  supplement 
the  regular  curriculums  of  engineering  col- 
leges with  short,  intensive  college-level 
courses.  They  had  as  their  objectives  the 
preparation  of  trainees,  men  and  women, 
to  perform  specific  industrial  jobs,  the  re- 
training of  graduate  engineers  to  new  or 
more  specialized  tasks  needed  in  the  de- 
fense effort,  and  the  building  up  of  a large 
supply  of  technicians,  draftsmen,  inspec- 
tors, testers,  and  engineering  assistants. 
Classes  were  held  both  on  and  off  college 
campuses,  utilizing  the  facilities  of  exten- 
sion centers,  noneligiblc  colleges,  high 
schools,  and  industrial  plants. 

The  time  necessary  to  complete  cours- 
es varied  from  a few  weeks  to  several 
months,  although  the  most  common  length 
was  between  12  to  16  weeks.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  institutions  participated 
in  the  program  that  enrolled  1,795,716 
persons  in  courses  preparing  trainees  for 
specific  wartime  jobs.  The  federal  govern- 
ment expended  nearly  $60  million  to  cover 
the  actual  costs  of  this  program.  Courses 
were  carried  on  by  colleges  and  universities 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  These  institutions  gave  much 
thought  to  the  question  of  the  relationship 
which  the  Office  of  Education  should 
maintain  toward  them.  Most  had  never  be- 
fore offered  courses  paid  for  by  the  federal 
government,  and  they  were  fearful  of  dom- 
ination. 

The  final  report  on  the  program, 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
specifically  stated  that  there  would  be  con- 
tinued need  for  this  type  of  training  in 
peace  time.  It  was  even  suggested  that  the 
program  be  broadened  to  include  all  fields 
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of  education,  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate, and  might  well  include  the  train- 
ing of  government  personnel,  mostly  on  the 
postgraduate  level.  The  need,  however,  was 
quickly  forgotten  (22) . 

During  this  same  period,  the  facilities 
ot  the  public  schools  were  largely  unused 
for  general  adult  education.  However,  it 
was  entirely  different  for  programs  for 
adults  carried  on  under  vocational  educa- 
tion legislation.  Approximately  7.5  million 
workers  received  training  in  war  produc- 
tion occupations  in  public  schools  under  a 
program  of  short,  intensive  courses,  which 
began  in  July  of  1940  and  terminated  after 
5 strenuous  years  on  June  30,  1945  (23). 

Before  the  end  of  the  war,  legislative 
attention  was  turned  to  the  needs  of  re- 
turning servicemen.  In  1944,  the  Service- 
men’s Readjustment  Act,  known  as  the 
“G.I.  Bill  of  Rights,”  was  passed.  This  bill 
started  a back-to-school  movement  on  the 
part  of  returning  veterans  which  was  to  be 
reinforced  by  the  Korean  G.I.  Bill  in  1952. 

Developments  After  1945 

Although  recognition  and  support  given 
adult  education  at  the  state  level  has  risen 
in  recent  years,  it  is  still  not  great.  By 
1957,  only  24  states  and  Puerto  Rico  had 
a state  director  working  as  much  as  one- 
fourth  time  in  adult  education,  A very  few 
states — Massachusetts,  California,  Florida, 
and  New  York— had  full-time  staffs  of 
from  3 to  15  persons.  As  of  1961,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Public  School  Adult 
Education  estimated  that  there  were  about 
500  full-time  city  directors  and  about 
3,500  part-time  directors  or  supervisors. 
The  expansion  of  state  staffs  of  adult  edu- 
cation has  increased  markedly  in  the  past 
few  years  because  of  the  passage  of  signifi- 
cant federal  legislation,  but  many  states 
still  appear  to  be  badly  understaffed. 

Adult  education  has  suffered  many  at- 
tacks and  setbacks.  In  New  York,  Califor- 
nia, and  other  states,  curriculums  designed 
to  meet  the  interests  of  all  people  came  un- 
der attack  in  the  early  1950’s.  In  1951,  the 
California  State  Senate  created  an  Interim 
Committee  on  Adult  Education  to  conduct 


a study  of  adult  education  in  California,  to 
include  federal,  state,  and  local  regulations, 
finances,  administration,  programs,  and  fi- 
nancial responsibility.  During  the  California 
hearings  in  1953,  many  of  the  programs 
were  described  as  “frills”  and  were  subject 
to  strong  criticism  from  legislators  and  oth- 
ers. The  Senate  voted  overwhelmingly  for  a 
heavily  restrictive  bill,  but  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  override  the  Sen- 
ate’s action.  In  committee,  some  provisions 
were  adopted  that  did  not  meet  with 
approval  from  adult  education  administra- 
tors. The  California  Teachers  Association 
brought  its  influence  to  bear  in  behalf  of 
adult  education  and  the  defeat  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  Ultimately,  more  liberal  compro- 
mise legislation  was  passed.  The  programs 
were  modified  somewhat,  if  only  to  give 
course  titles  more  academically  acceptable 
names.  Similar  attacks  occurred  in  several 
other  states. 

The  work  of  three  Californians  de- 
serves special  mention.  George  Mann, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Adult  and  Con- 
tinuing Education  in  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  worked  energetically  with 
teacher  groups,  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  educators  in  maintaining  adult 
education  in  the  program  of  state  support 
of  education.  Manfred  Evans,  assistant  su- 
perintendent in  charge  of  adult  education 
in  the  Los  Angeles  schools,  developed  the 
concept  of  the  full-time  principal  for  adult 
education  and  did  much  to  give  it  equal 
status  in  the  Los  Angeles  schools  with  the 
educational  program  for  youth.  He  pub- 
lished manuals  for  the  field  and  ex- 
perimented with  the  training  of  adult 
counselors.  Paul  Sheats,  dean  of  university 
extension  for  the  University  of  California, 
worked  closely  with  the  public  school  pro- 
gram and  made  a particular  contribution 
with  training  programs  for  adult  educators. 

New  York,  as  well,  suffered  legislative 
setbacks.  In  1958,  its  adult  education 
budget  was  cut  in  half,  from  $4.4  million 
to  $2.2  million.  The  cut  came  about  be- 
cause an  undue  proportion  of  funds  was 
being  spent  on  subjects  considered  to  be 
avocational.  The  Legislature  felt  the  peo- 
ple's tax  money  was  being  misspent  on 
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adult  activities.  As  a result,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  issued  new  regula- 
tions governing  adult  education.  The  aver- 
age daily  attendance  requirement  was 
raised  for  classes  to  be  eligible  for  state 
aid.  It  was  required  that  all  classes  bear 
educational  titles,  and  students  were  pro- 
hibited from  repeating  the  same  courses  in 
fine  arts,  homemaking,  and  similar  sub- 
jects. 

Financial  Support.  Since  1930,  the  trend 
toward  greater  state  financial  support  for 
adult  education  has  grown  only  slowly. 

One  study  revealed  that  by  1957,  only  19 
states  and  2 territories  were  furnishing 
some  financial  support  to  local  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  classes  for 
adults  (24). 

Most  states  now  have  legislation  ena- 
bling local  school  districts  to  finance  and 
operate  general  adult  education  programs, 
although  in  a few  there  is  negative  legisla- 
tion. Montana  has  legislation  that  permits  a 
local  school  district  to  offer  general  adult 
education  and  to  use  tax  funds,  providing 
the  school  board  arranges  for  a separate 
election  each  spring  at  which  the  people 
approve  such  expenditures.  In  Arizona,  it 
is  permissible  to  have  Americanization  and 
elementary  classes  with  fees,  tuition,  and 
contributions;  but  there  is  no  specific  au- 
thorization for  general  adult  education.  Ar- 
kansas has  a constitutional  provision  that 
prohibits  the  use  of  public  school  funds  for 
persons  over  21  years  of  age.  Missouri’s 
Constitution  states  that  state  aid  money 
cannot  be  used  for  adult  education,  but 
funds  can  be  provided  through  local  reve- 
nues. As  recently  as  1957  in  New  Mexico 
and  Wyoming,  the  use  of  regular  school 
funds  for  general  adult  education  was 
prohibited  (25). 

At  present,  some  of  the  states  provid- 
ing the  greatest  amount  of  financial  sup- 
port are  New  York,  California,  and 
Florida.  California,  Florida,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Michigan  include  funds  for  adult  edu- 
cation in  the  foundation  program  for  the 
support  of  public  school  adult  education 
(26).  New  Jersey  has  a unique  formula  4. 
for  state  aid  under  which  it  awards  a 


local  district  two-thirds  of  the  salary  of  a 
full-time  or  half-time  director,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  district.  It  gives  no  mon- 
ey for  teachers’  salaries  but  instead  pro- 
vides money  for  administrative  leadership. 
New  Jersey  had  a tireless  worker  for  public 
school  adult  education  in  Everett  Preston. 
He  deserves  credit  for  building  a sound 
base  for  development  in  that  state.  New 
Jersey  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  develop 
an  effective  state  association  representing 
the  diverse  agencies  in  the  field  of  adult  ed- 
ucation. Connecticut  has  a general  adult 
education  program  with  a three-stage  scale 
of  support  providing  for  free  education  for 
adults  through  high  school  and  free  educa- 
tion for  older  persons  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

The  necessity  for  providing  matching 
funds  for  participation  in  federal  grants  for 
adult  basic  education  under  Title  II-B  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  stimu- 
lated the  laggard  states  to  contribute  at 
least  a minimum  amount  of  funds.  Wheth- 
er this  action  will  result  in  permanent  pro- 
vision for  adult  education  in  these  states 
remains  to  be  seen.  A few  years  ago,  a 
16-member  National  Commission  on  Adult 
Education  Finance  carried  on  an  extensive 
study  on  financing  adult  education  in 
America’s  public  schools.  Among  the 
Commission’s  findings  were  the  following: 

1 . Large  school  districts  are  more  likely  to 
have  adult  education  programs  titan 
small  ones. 

2.  There  is  wide  variation  among  districts 
in  the  proportion  of  adults  enrolled;  this 
is  so  because  of  the  kind  of  financial 
support  available  and  the  quality  of 
leadership. 

3.  The  total  cost  of  adult  education  in 
1952-53  was  460  per  hour  (based  on 
174  million  hours  of  instruction  given 
at  a cost  of  $79  million).  This  cost 
will  vary,  however,  depending  upon  the 
items  included  in  overhead  costs.  These 
funds  came  from  the  G.I.  Bill,  vocation- 
al legislation,  fees,  local  taxes,  state  aid 
and  other  sources. 

Fuller  use  should  be  made  of  all  pos- 
sible sources  for  financial  aid  so  as  to 
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ensure  maximum  participation  and 
value  for  the  community  (27). 

Yet  another  stage  in  the  development 
of  state  support  for  adult  education  was 
the  establishment  of  supervisory  positions 
in  state  education  departments.  Ever  since 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  went  into  effect  in 
1918,  most  state  departments  have  had  su- 
pervisors of  vocational  education,  which 
included  classes  for  adults.  Wisconsin  cre- 
ated the  post  of  supervisor  of  adult  and  vo- 
cational education,  with  a state  board  of 
vocational  and  adult  education,  and  with  a 
separate  budget.  The  first  division  of  gen- 
eral adult  education  within  a state  depart- 
ment of  education  was  established  by  Cali- 
fornia in  1920  (28).  In  the  following  10 
years,  five  additional  states — Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Nebraska,  Massachusetts,  and 
Pennsylvania — established  divisions  of 
adult  education.  Following  this,  other  state 
departments  began  adding  full-time  or 
part-time  adult  educators  to  their  staffs. 

At  the  federal  level,  Ambrose 
Caliver  (29)  became  the  first  Negro  to  hold 
a professional  appointment  in  the  classified 
federal  civil  service.  In  1930,  he  was 
named  specialist  in  Negro  education  in  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Later  he  became 
interested  in  the  nation’s  functional  illiter- 
ates— 10  million  American  adults — and  in 
1946  was  named  director  of  the  Project  for 
Literacy  Education.  In  1950,  Dr.  Caliver 
was  made  assistant  to  the  commissioner  of 
education.  He  began  to  give  his  attention 
to  public  school  adult  education,  and  in 
1955  his  title  was  expanded  to  chief,  Adult 
Education  Section,  Office  of  Education.  In 
1961,  Dr.  Caliver  was  elected  president  of 
the  Adult  Education  Association/USA. 

Recent  Legislation.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  passage  of  federal  legislation  in 
the  past  few  years  that  has  had  great  sig- 
nificance for  adult  education.  By  the  early 
1960’s,  it  was  increasingly  clear  that  the 
nation  was  facing  another  national  emer- 
gency, one  which  while  not  as  dramatic  as 
either  of  the  world  wars  was  just  as  real.  A 
society  that  had  become  highly  complex 
through  almost  daily  advances  in  its  tech- 


nology still  had  millions  of  citizens  without 
the  minimum  education  necessary  to  func- 
tion as  workers  or  citizens.  In  the  midst  of 
the  most  affluent  period  any  society  has 
ever  known,  one-fifth  of  the  country’s 
families  were  living  on  incomes  which 
placed  them  below  accepted  standards  of 
health  and  decency. 

To  help  remedy  these  conditions,  the 
Congress,  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson,  passed  a se- 
ries of  bills  designed  to  improve  the  lot  of 
undereducated  and  undernourished  citi- 
zens, to  provide  them  with  more  useful 
work  skills,  and  to  instill  greater  self- 
respect.  These  bills  included  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
(MDTA),  the  vocational  education  legisla- 
tion passed  in  1963,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  Title  I of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  the  Adult  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1966.  Certain  redevelop- 
ment legislation,  passed  at  the  same  time, 
provided  relief  for  depressed  areas. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  with  its  subse- 
quent amendments,  had  as  its  purpose  the 
development  and  greater  utilization  of 
manpower  in  many  vital  occupational  cate- 
gories. Even  in  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, many  jobs  remained  unfilled  because 
of  shortages  of  qualified  personnel.  The 
skills  of  many  persons  had  been  rendered 
obsolete  for  various  reasons,  and  govern- 
ment leadership  was  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  benefits  of  automation  would  not 
become  burdens  of  unemployment.  More- 
over, the  skills  of  many  employed  persons 
were  inadequate  to  make  a maximum  con- 
tribution to  the  nation’s  economy.  It  was  in 
the  national  interest  that  opportunities  be 
afforded  these  people  to  acquire  new  skills 
with  minimum  delay.  The  general  purpose 
of  this  Act  was  to  identify  current  and  pro- 
spective manpower  shortages  so  that 
persons  who  could  qualify  through  addi- 
tional education  and  training  might  be 
identified  and  trained  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. It  had  other  purposes:  to  provide 
better  trained  personnel  in  many  vital  oc- 
cupational categories,  to  upgrade  those 
skills  that  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by 
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automation  and  other  factors,  to  take 
emergency  efforts  required  to  train  men 
and  women  to  meet  shifting  employment 
needs,  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  many  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  make  a maximum  contri- 
bution to  the  nation’s  economy,  and  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

One  of  the  most  promising  education- 
al programs  today  for  rehabilitating  those 
youth  who  emerge  from  public  schools  rel- 
atively untouched  by  efforts  to  help  them 
acquire  the  necessary  skills  for  life  is  the 
Job  Corps.  Although  over  40,000  young 
people  were  in  Job  Corps  centers  in  1968, 
more  than  1 million  fit  the  profile  of  a Job 
Corps  enrollcc.  They  have  completed  8.9 
years  of  school,  but  42  percent  of  them 
read  below  third-grade  level.  Of  those  eli- 
gible for  induction  into  the  armed  forces, 
47  percent  failed  to  qualify;  nearly  80  per- 
cent had  seen  neither  a doctor  nor  a dentist 
within  the  past  10  years;  64  percent  of  the 
cnrollecs  had  been  asked  to  leave  school. 
Since  its  inception  3 years  ago,  the  Job 
Corps  has  served  as  a residential  training 
program  for  over  1 10,000  rejects  and  drop- 
outs from  public  school  systems  in  all  50 
states. 

The  Job  Corps  is  a total  program  of 
human  renewal.  It  teaches  reading,  arith- 
metic, and  communication  skills.  It  offers 
counseling  and  guidance  to  youth  whose 
backgrounds  provide  little  adult  supervi- 
sion or  control.  It  offers  medical  and  den- 
tal care,  teaches  vocational  skills,  and 
endeavors  to  instill  respect  and  responsibil- 
ity. The  atmosphere  of  a Job  Corps  center 
bears  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  usual 
school.  Instructional  methods  differ  from 
conventional  ones.  Job  Corpsmcn  receive 
personal  financial  support — free  room  and 
board  plus  $30  a month  and  a clothing 
allowance. 

In  another  recent  development,  Title  I 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  was 
enacted  to  provide  for  university  extension 
or  continuing  education  programs  to  assist 
in  the  solution  of  community  problems. 

The  new  vocational  legislation  passed 
in  1963  was  intended  to  amend  the  objec- 
tives of  earlier  vocational  acts.  A national 


committee,  appointed  to  evaluate  vocation- 
al education  needs,  reported  that  earlier 
vocational  legislation  had  exceedingly  lim- 
ited objectives  in  light  of  the  vast  increase 
in  new  jobs  and  occupations.  This  act, 
therefore,  provided  not  only  a broader 
scope  of  training  for  youth  and  adults,  but 
also  gave  federal  assistance  to  the  states  for 
building  modern  and  well  equipped  voca- 
tional-technical schools.  In  1968,  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  proposed  that  laws  on  vocation- 
al education  be  consolidated  into  an  omni- 
bus bill  called  the  Partnership  for  Learning 
Act  of  1968.  This  recommendation  was 
coupled  with  another  that  required  that  at 
least  25  percent  of  vocational  education 
funds  be  spent  on  postsecondary  and  adult 
programs. 

Another  illustration  of  the  practice  of 
entrusting  an  entirely  new  agency  with  im- 
portant adult  education  programs  occurred 
when  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  was  passed.  Part  B of  Title  II  provid- 
ed for  a national  attack  on  the  illiteracy 
problem  in  the  United  States.  Enactment  of 
this  provision  in  the  OEO  Act  was  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  to  improve  the  basic 
education  ability  of  unemployed  adults  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  occupational 
training  and  profitable  employment,  as  well 
as  to  make  them  responsible  citizens.  This 
legislation  authorized  grants  to  the  states  to 
enable  them  to  establish  basic  education 
programs  for  adults.  It  was  a milestone  in 
the  educational  history  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1966,  this  legislation  became  a 
part  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  amendments  of  that  year.  In 
partnership  with  local  school  systems,  state 
departments  of  education  were  made  re- 
sponsible for  developing,  organizing,  and 
administering  programs.  The  Act  also 
made  funds  available  to  employ  profession- 
al personnel  at  the  state  level  to  carry  out 
these  programs.  Responsibility  for  its  ad- 
ministration was  moved  from  the  anti- 
poverty program  to  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  Amendments  permitted  up  to 
10  percent  of  appropriated  funds  to  be 
used  for  the  training  of  instructors  for 
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•adult  basic  education. 

A very  significant  event  for  public 
adult  education  has  been  enactment  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  (P.L. 
90-129).  The  term  public  broadcasting 
builds  upon  the  definition  made  in  the  Car- 
negie Commission’s  report  on  Public 
Broadcasting:  A Program  for  Action.  The 
term  was  devised  to  differentiate  public 
broadcasting  from  educational  television, 
instructional  television,  and  educational  ra- 
dio. 

In  1952,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  set  aside  242  television  chan- 
nels for  noncommercial  broadcasting;  in 
1962,  passage  of  the  Educational  Televi- 
sion Facilities  Act  authorized  construction 
of  towers,  transmitters,  and  certain  other 
facilities.  This  Act  helped  to  build  92  non- 
commercial television  stations,  bringing  the 
total  in  February  1968  to  144.  By  1980, 
an  estimated  377  noncommercial  television 
stations  will  be  in  operation,  reaching  94 
percent  of  the  people. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1 967 
established  a Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  headed  by  a 15-man  Board 
of  Directors  (9  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  approval  of  the  Senate  and 
6 to  be  named  by  the  Board  itself).  The 
Corporation  will  have  major  responsibility 
for  channeling  funds  to  noncommercial  ra- 
dio and  television  stations,  program  pro- 
duction groups,  and  educational  television 
networks  to  improve  quality  in  program- 
ing. It  also  can  carry  on  research,  dem- 
onstrations, and  training. 

Title  III  of  the  Act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  make  a comprehensive  study  of 
educational  television  and  radio  concerned 
with  school  uses  of  television,  radio,  and 
allied  electronic  instructional  media.  The 
report  is  to  be  completed  by  June  30, 
1969  (30). 

A scanning  of  the  history  of  adult  ed- 
ucation in  the  twentieth  century  indicates 
that  adult  education  legislation  is  frequent- 
ly enacted  to  alleviate  undesirable  condi- 
tions in  periods  of  national  distress  and 
even  of  crisis.  Such  legislation  sometimes 
bypasses  existing  educational  institutions, 


and  new  agencies  are  created  to  meet  the 
emergency.  Once  the  crisis  has  passed,  the 
need  for  a particular  adult  education  pro- 
gram, even  one  proved  to  be  worthy,  is  of- 
ten forgotten  or  its  provisions  are  allowed 
to  lapse.  It  is  not  re-enacted  nor  are  its 
provisions  updated  to  meet  new  conditions. 

Two  examples  of  this  apathy  can  be 
mentioned.  The  programs  of  the  public 
schools  around  the  time  of  World  War  I 
designed  to  “Americanize”  immigrants  and 
reduce  native  illiteracy  were  allowed  to 
lapse  in  many  states  or  at  least  were  cut 
back  once  concern  for  these  conditions 
lessened.  The  emergency  education  pro- 
grams that  were  formulated  in  the  Great 
Depression  and  extended  for  approximate- 
ly 10  years  charged  independent  new 
agencies  with  adult  education  duties.  The 
programs  were  designed  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  professional  school  personnel 
then  unemployed  and  also  to  offer  in- 
struction to  unemployed  adults.  Money 
was  not  appropriated  directly  to  education- 
al institutions— the  public  school— in  order 
to  achieve  these  purposes,  and  the  price 
was  lack  of  continuity  when  economic  or 
political  conditions  changed. 

Some  of  the  federal  legislation  enact- 
ed since  1961  shows  signs  of  permanency. 
The  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  is  ad- 
ministered by  educational  agencies  at  all 
levels,  and  some  other  portions  of  federally 
supported  programs  may  survive  and  be 
adapted  to  future  needs. 

PROGRAMS  RELATED  TO  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  ADULT  EDUCATION 

One  interested  in  the  development  of  pub- 
lic school  adult  education  must  first  know 
something  of  the  historical  background  of 
other  adult  education  and  related  agencies 
in  the  United  States.  He  should  be  familiar 
with  the  origins  of  the  more  important 
adult  education  agencies  and  their  contri- 
butions to  the  entire  movement. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Since  the  United  States  began  as  an 
agricultural  nation,  much  time  and  thought 
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were  devoted  to  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  farms  and  plantations.  Colonial 
America  saw  the  founding  of  numerous 
agricultural  societies  and  farmers  institutes 
that  later  campaigned  for  the  establishment 
of  publicly  supported  colleges  to  teach  ag- 
riculture and  the  mechanic  arts. 

A Department  of  Agriculture  was 
established  in  the  federal  government  in 
1862,  which  year  also  saw  the  founding  of 
a land-grant  college  system  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  President  Lincoln.  In  1887, 
the  Hatch  Act  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  connection  with  land-grant  col- 
leges. The  Chautauqua  movement  also  en- 
couraged the  concept  of  agricultural 
education  for  adults  outside  of  college. 
Colleges  began  to  print  bulletins,  establish 
reading  courses,  hold  short  courses,  and 
equip  agricultural  railroad  trains  to  carry 
exhibits  and  lecturers  to  many  communi- 
ties. 

In  1902,  a program  of  farm  demon- 
strations began  under  the  direction  of 
Seaman  A.  Knapp,  and  “agents”  were  ap- 
pointed to  work  with  farmers  in  small  geo- 
graphic areas.  Slowly  the  possibility  and 
opportunity  for  a nationwide  out-of- 
school educational  system  developed. 
Stimulated  by  sentiment  for  federal  sup- 
port, the  result  was  the  passage  in  1914  of 
the  Smith-Lever  Act,  which  authorized  co- 
operative extension  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  The  term  “cooperative” 
indicates  the  three-way  support  of  the  sys- 
tem— from  the  federal  government,  state 
governments,  and  local  communities  (31). 

The  basic  concepts,  principles,  and 
methods  developed  by  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  have  been  useful  in  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world.  Its  characteris- 
tic informal  methods  of  instruction  are 
demonstrations  and  short  courses.  The 
Service  also  makes  use  of  teaching  aids, 
demonstration  equipment,  tours  and  field 
days,  exhibits,  radio,  television,  and  group 
discussion  in  assisting  the  extension  worker 
in  his  efforts  to  reach  the  masses  of  rural 
people. 

The  Service  has  found  that  its  work 
must  be  essentially  educational  and  guided 


strictly  by  the  needs  of  the  people;  it  must 
be  directed  to  the  level  of  understanding  of 
the  rural  people;  it  must  be  based  on  pro- 
grams that  take  into  account  regional  and 
national  sections  and  needs;  and  it  must 
rely  on  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  large 
numbers  of  people.  It  requires  the  support 
of  highly  trained  personnel,  who  propound 
sound  technical  information  that  has  been 
tested  under  local  conditions. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
has  been  lauded  as  being  the  largest  insti- 
tutional program  of  adult  education  in  ex- 
istence. Its  object — to  increase  food  and 
fiber  production  and  the  development  of 
rural  homelife — has  been  spectacularly  ad- 
vanced in  little  more  than  50  years.  Having 
largely  achieved  this  goal,  program  objec- 
tives have  now  become  more  widely  varied 
to  include  marketing  and  distribution,  as 
well  as  training  in  family  economics,  home 
management,  consumer  education,  citizen- 
ship, health,  and  safety. 

University  Extension 

The  federal  or  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  provides  an  adult  education  pro- 
gram stemming  from  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  Extension  resources 
and  adult  educational  activities  of  other  di- 
visions of  universities  are  commonly  re- 
ferred to  collectively  as  “general  extension” 
or  “university  extension.” 

University  extension  in  the  United 
States  has  widespread  roots  in  the  experi- 
ence of  British  universities;  in  the  Chautau- 
qua movement;  in  a Philadelphia  project  of 
1890  extending  to  World  War  I,  known  as 
a program  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching;  and  in 
pilot  projects  of  many  universities  (Wis- 
consin, Chicago,  California,  Pennsylvania 
State,  and  others),  where  administrative 
officers  felt  that  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing were  responsible  for  offering  programs 
of  continuing  education. 

University  extension  activities  consist 
of  formal  class  instruction  which  is  usually 
offered  off  the  campus  at  times  and  places 
convenient  to  the  adults  enrolled.  Such  in- 
struction may  be  offered  for  university 
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credit  or  on  a noncredit  basis.  It  may  par- 
allel a campus  course  or,  if  noncredit,  can 
be  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  students.  Similarly,  cor- 
respondence or  home  study  courses  may  be 
offered,  and  television  and  radio  utilized. 
In  addition,  extension  divisions  now  offer  a 
broad  program  of  short  courses  of  varying 
duration,  workshops,  seminars,  confer- 
ences, forums,  and  other  informal  projects 
and  services  on  a purely  noncredit  basis  for 
individuals  who  are  interested  in  updating 
their  general  knowledge. 

In  recent  years,  extension  divisions  in 
many  larger  universities  have  constructed 
large  residential  centers,  either  on  or  off 
campus,  for  groups  of  adults  wishing  to 
spend  a limited  amount  of  time  in  intensive 
study.  Support  for  construction  and  begin- 
ning program  maintenance  of  some  of 
these  centers  has  come  from  the  Kellogg 
Foundation.  Several  universities  also  have 
constructed  residential  continuing  educa- 
tion centers,  using  funds  from  other 
sources.  Professional  groups  of  many  kinds 
use  these  facilities  for  seminars  on  new  de- 
velopments in  their  fields. 

University  faculties  can  provide  only 
a small  portion  of  the  instruction  needed  in 
the  vast  extension  programs  now  being  op- 
erated. Consequently,  these  institutions 
customarily  invite  individuals,  qualified  by 
experience  and  education,  from  outside  the 
university  to  serve  as  teachers.  Meanwhile, 
they  are  experimenting  with  other  media, 
such  as  educational  television,  to  reach 
off-campus  groups. 

One  measure  of  the  growth  of  this 
work  is  seen  in  the  National  University 
Extension  Association,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1915  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
with  22  institutional  members  and  today 
has  almost  150  members.  The  Association 
of  University  Evening  Colleges  has  over 
1 50  members,  most  of  whom  are  located  in 
large  centers  of  population.  This  group  pri- 
marily represents  institutions  offering 
courses  in  the  evening,  paralleling  day 
courses  in  universities,  with  instruction  giv- 
en by  members  of  regular  college  and 
university  faculties. 

University  Extension  did  not  have  di- 


rect federal  support  for  its  projects,  such  as 
Cooperative  Extension  has,  until  the  pas- 
sage of  Title  I of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  although  such  a subsidy  had  been 
sought  for  some  decades.  Title  I provided 
for  support  of  community  service  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs.  These  pro- 
grams, designed  principally  to  help  urban 
areas  as  Cooperative  Extension  has  helped 
rural  areas,  nevertheless  are  formulated 
to  assist  in  the  solution  of  community 
problems  of  not  only  urban  but  also  subur- 
ban and  rural  areas.  Housing,  poverty, 
government,  recreation,  employment,  youth 
opportunities,  transportation,  health,  land 
use,  and  other  community  problems  are 
under  study. 

There  also  has  been  a phenomenal 
growth  of  junior  or  community  colleges  in 
recent  years.  These  institutions  now  num- 
ber around  900  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  said  that  a new  one  is  opening  each 
week.  In  many  instances  they  function  un- 
der the  administrative  direction  of  state  de- 
partments and  local  boards  of  education. 
One  of  their  principal  functions  is  to  offer 
adult  education  programs  that  meet  the 
needs  of  the  communities  which  they  serve. 
These  institutions  register  more  adults  for 
such  courses  than  they  do  younger  students 
pursuing  the  first  two  years  of  baccalau- 
reate instruction  or  enrolled  in  terminal 
courses.  Representative  enrollment  figures 
for  all  of  these  college-level  activities  are 
difficult  to  obtain,  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
serve  hundreds  of  thousands  of  adults  and 
are  rapidly  growing. 

Adult  Education  in  the  Armed  Forces  (32) 

The  Department  of  Defense  assists  and  en- 
courages military  personnel  to  develop  edu- 
cationally and  professionally  through  many 
means,  including  voluntary  participation 
in  off-duty  educational  programs.  Such 
programs  consist  primarily  of  academic 
courses  of  study.  The  student  may  pursue 
his  studies  alone,  as  a member  of  a group 
with  a qualified  instructor  in  a classroom, 
or  by  correspondence. 

Group-study  classes  are  arranged  at 
military  installations  with  locally  procured 
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instructors,  or  participation  may  be  in  a 
program  conducted  by  the  local  civilian  ed- 
ucational institutions.  Courses  range  from 
the  elementary  through  the  graduate  level. 

Increasing  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  the  educational,  training,  and  occupa- 
tional needs  of  personnel  who  are  not 
interested  in,  or  adapted  to,  academic  pro- 
grams leading  to  college  degrees.  Pre-high 
school  and  high  school  courses  are  being 
provided.  Each  military  service,  through  its 
correspondence  or  extension  institution, 
also  provides  technical  and  occupational 
courses  through  self-study  or  correspond- 
ence. These  courses  are  related  to  the  mili- 
tary career,  but  a large  majority  of  them 
also  have  a civilian  job  counterpart. 

At  each  military  installation  there  is  a 
staff  assigned  to  perform  educational  serv- 
ices. The  larger  bases  have  a professional 
civilian  educator  supported  by  a staff  of 
military  and  civilian  education  technicians. 
The  smaller  units  may  have  a full-time  ed- 
ucation advisor  or  part-time  additional 
duty  staffs. 

The  objectives  of  the  off-duty  adult 
educational  program  are  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities and  encouragement  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  perform  his  service  job  more 
effectively,  prepare  himself  for  more  re- 
sponsible service  jobs  and  increase  his 
chances  for  promotion,  maintain  continuity 
in  the  academic  or  occupational  training 
which  he  began  before  entering  the  service, 
prepare  himself  to  continue  his  education 
after  leaving  the  service,  and  increase  his 
value  to  the  civilian  manpower  pool. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  estab- 
lished by  directive  the  following  minimum 
educational  levels  for  which  the  various 
military  departments  will  provide  educa- 
tional opportunities:  officers — baccalaure- 
ate degree;  noncommissioned  officers — 
2 years  of  college;  other  enlisted  per- 
sonnel— high  school  graduation  or  its 
equivalent.  The  services  are  encouraged  to 
provide  additional  educational  opportuni- 
ties above  these  minimums. 

One  of  the  major  contributors  to 
adult  education  programs  is  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Institute  (USAFI), 
which  has  been  strongly  influenced  by  the 


civilian  educational  community.  Prominent 
educators  worked  directly  in  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  the  USAFI 
program  during  World  War  II,  and  this  re- 
lationship has  continued  through  the  close 
association  of  the  professional  staff  at 
USAFI  with  their  civilian  counterparts  at 
the  college,  technica1  school,  high  school, 
pre-high  school  levels. 

USAFI  offers  two  distinct  educational 
programs:  courses  developed  by  the  Insti- 
tute at  Madison,  Wisconsin;  and  the  partic- 
ipating college  and  university  program,  in 
which  some  6,000  courses  are  offered 
through  47  colleges  and  universities.  The 
participating  college  and  university  pro- 
gram consists  of  individual  contracts  in 
which  a university  develops  and  provides 
the  educational  materials  and  guides  the 
student  through  the  course;  the  serviceman 
pays  for  the  course  materials,  and  USAFI 
pays  for  the  lesson  service. 

The  testing  program  has  always  been 
an  important  part  of  the  USAFI  education 
program.  In  addition  to  the  terminal  tests 
for  USAFI  courses,  which  are  presently 
standardized  against  a civilian  population, 
the  high-school-level  General  Education 
Development  (GED)  tests  have  been 
widely  used  by  military  personnel  as  evi- 
dence of  educational  development.  It  is  es- 
timated that  some  2 million  military  per- 
sonnel have  attained  high  school  equiva- 
lency by  successfully  passing  the  battery 
of  high  school  GED  tests  since  the  incep- 
tion of  USAFI. 

Other  Programs 

Space  does  not  permit  extended  description 
of  adult  education  programs  of  many  other 
agencies.  The  cost  of  business  and  industri- 
al training  programs  probably  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  agency  of  adult  education. 
Government  also  operates  training  pro- 
grams for  its  personnel.  Approximately 
one-half  of  the  persons  trained  in  public 
vocational  school  programs  are  adults. 
Churches  and  synagogues,  libraries  and 
museums,  and  a host  of  voluntary  agencies 
carry  on  a variety  of  adult  education  pro- 
grams. 
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Foundations 

One  of  the  developments  that  has  influ- 
enced public  school  adult  education  and 
the  movement  generally  is  support  from 
various  foundations.  The  first  major  foun- 
dation grant  for  the  promotion  of  adult 
education  was  made  by  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration in  1924  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Adult  Education,  which  was 
founded  at  that  time.  Fifteen  years  later, 
the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  made  grants 
for  residential  centers  and  program  devel- 
opment. In  1951,  the  Fund  for  Adult 
Education  was  established  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  to  promote  liberal  education 
for  adults.  These  three  foundations,  com- 
bined with  others,  have  contributed  nearly 
$100  million  to  the  field  of  -dull  educa- 
tion. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  grants 
were  made  primarily  to,  or  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of,  the  American  Association 
for  Adult  Education.  They  allowed  the 
recipients  to  be  independent  of  the  Corpo- 
ration in  their  projects.  The  general  policy 
of  the  Association  was  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information  about  adult  education 
and  to  sponsor  publications  and  promote 
conferences  of  adult  education  groups. 
Grants  given  to  support  the  Association  and 
its  sponsored  activities  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $5  million.  In  addition,  between 
1942  and  1958  it  gave  about  $4  million 
for  projects  in  community  development, 
international  affairs,  and  leadership  train- 
ing (33). 

The  Kellogg  Foundation’s  interest  lay 
in  making  the  best  use  of  existing  knowl- 
edge rather  than  in  sponsoring  research.  It 
has  contributed  to  self-help  projects  and 
has  made  large  grants  to  universities 
(Michigan  State,  Chicago,  Georgia,  Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma,  and  New  Hampshire) 
for  the  construction  of  residential  centers 
for  adult  study  and  for  program  mainte- 
nance for  limited  periods. 

The  Fund  for  Adult  Education,  estab- 
lished as  an  independent  organization  and 
operated  under  grants  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  lent  its  support  to  programs  of 
liberal  adult  education.  During  the  10 


years  of  its  existence,  it  financed  study  and 
discussion  groups  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  the  uses  of  the  mass  media,  and 
combinations  of  the  two.  Experimental  lib- 
eral adult  education  programs  were  carried 
on  in  a number  of  medium-sized  cities 
across  the  country — “test  cities”  they  were 
called — and  individual  grants  were  made 
to  develop  aduF  education.  The  Fund  es- 
tablished the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Lib- 
eral Education  of  Adults.  It  also  had  a fel- 
lowship program  from  1954  to  1957  under 
which  grants  were  awarded  for  graduate 
study  in  adult  education.  Some  200  to  300 
individuals  were  able  to  work  toward  their 
doctoral  degrees  through  this  program.  The 
Fund  also  made  a series  of  grants  to  the 
Adult  Education  Association/USA,  after 
its  founding  in  1951,  to  strengthen  its  pub- 
lications and  organizational  leadership. 

Acknowledging  the  need  for  leader- 
ship in  the  field,  the  Fund  for  Adult 
Education,  through  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Public  School  Adult  Education, 
provided  grants  of  funds  to  state  depart- 
ments of  education  interested  in  employing 
a full-time  state  director  of  adult  educa- 
tion. Through  a series  of  $8,000  1-year 
scholarships,  the  position  of  state  director 
was  established  in  Colorado,  Oklahoma, 
Minnesota,  Georgia,  Utah,  Iowa,  Ohio, 
and  Kansas.  In  addition,  in  1957  FAE 
funds  were  provided  with  which  to  estab- 
lish training  programs  for  local  directors  of 
adult  education  and,  in  1959-60,  training 
programs  for  state  directors  of  general 
adult  education. 

Programs  of  Equivalency  Testing 

General  Educational  Development  (GED) 
tests,  adopted  as  a temporary  measure  for 
testing  World  War  II  veterans,  < ontinue  to 
be  used.  A successful  score  on  these  tests 
can  lead  to  a high  school  equivalency  cer- 
tificate issued  by  the  department  of 
education  of  a particular  state.  This  testing 
program,  administered  by  state  depart- 
ments of  education  and  by  the  military,  is 
expanding  rapidly.  High  school  graduation 
has  become  a prerequisite  for  the  greater 
number  of  job  opportunities,  and  a high 
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school  certificate  has  become  a common 
requirement  as  employers  consider  appli- 
cants for  jobs  or  promotion.  The  armed 
forces  accept  satisfactory  GED  test  scores 
in  making  service  schoc!  assignments. 

Business,  industry,  civil  service  com- 
missions, and  boards  of  licensing  examin- 
ers accept  high  school  certificates  based 
on  GED  test  results.  State  departments 
of  education  in  practically  every  state  rec- 
ommend that  USAFI  courses  and  test 
scores  be  accepted  for  issuance  of  high 
school  certificates  based  on  GED  test  re- 
sults, with  the  certificate  being  issued  by 
the  state  department  (34). 

The  opportunity  to  qualify  for  equiva- 
lency certificates  has  been  helped  enor- 
mously by  the  development  of  high  school 
correspondence  courses  by  the  University 
of  Nebraska  and  other  universities.  The 
Nebraska  program  was  started  in  1929 
by  Knute  Broady,  head  of  the  university 
extension  division,  who  sought  through 
this  medium  to  enrich  the  offerings  of 
small  high  schools.  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Canada  had  used  this  method 
earlier  with  success.  The  program  received 
a grant  of  $10,000  initially  from  the  Car- 
negie Corporation.  During  the  Depression, 
sizeable  support  was  extended  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  and  tem- 
porarily unemployed  teachers  were  as- 
signed. At  present,  the  correspondence 
division  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  has 
been  granted  an  “A”  rating  accreditation 
by  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Education, 
thereby  enabling  it  to  issue  high  school 
equivalency  certificates.  The  division  cur- 
rently has  16,500  enrollments  and  at  the 
same  time  sells  25,000  syllabi  to  univcisity 
extension  divisions  and  to  adult  high 
schools  for  use  elsewhere. 

Educational  Television 

The  National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters  (NAEB)  collects  data  on  the 
use  of  television  in  teaching  adults.  The  in- 
formation detailed  below  comes  largely 
from  that  organization. 

Since  its  inception  as  one  of  the  mass 
media  after  World  War  11,  television  has 


become  useful  as  an  instrument  of  educa- 
tion for  children  and  adults.  Educational 
leaders  long  have  recognized  its  great  po- 
tential as  an  instructional  aid  and  have  in- 
fluenced the  development  of  a separate 
noncommercial  educational  television  serv- 
ice. 

The  Fund  for  Adult  Education  under- 
took a crash  program  in  1951  to  ensure 
that  channels  reserved  by  the  FCC  for  edu- 
cational television  stations  were  actually 
taken  up  by  such  stations.  They  gave  a to- 
tal of  $5  million  to  educational  stations  for 
equipment — an  average  of  $150,000  each. 

It  was  essential  to  act  before  an  imminent 
time  limit  would  allow  these  channels  to 

revert  to  commercial  use. 

In  1950,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tional Television— later  renamed  the  Joint 
Council  on  Educational  Television  (JCET) 

was  formed  to  represent  the  educa- 
tional interests  in  the  development  of 
educational  television.  Originally  financed 
by  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education,  its  pur- 
pose was  to  unite  educational  leaders  in 
the  new  field  of  television  and  to  arrive  at 
unified  policies  for  the  use  of  television  in 
education.  The  Council  maintained  a liai- 
son among  editors,  Congress,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and 
provided  services  to  communities  which 
were  in  the  initial  stages  of  developing  edu- 
cational television  channels.  The  JCET 
de-emphasized  adult  education  in  1955 
when  the  Ford  Fund  for  Adult  Education 
withdrew  its  support  in  favor  of  the  Ford 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education, 
which  emphasized  in-school  instructional 
television.  The  JCET,  however,  has  sur- 
vived since  1950  and  is  organized  and  ac- 
tive at  present  as  the  Joint  Council  on 
Educational  Communications. 

Several  of  the  organizations  originally 
promoting  educational  television,  including 
the  National  Education  Association,  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters,  arc  among  the  members  of 
the  current  JCET.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Educational  Broadcasters  was 
formed  as  an  educational  trade  organiza- 
tion by  a small  group  of  educational  radio 
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stations.  In  the  early  1950’s,  it  received 
grants  from  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education, 
the  Kellogg  Foundation,  and  other  sources 
and  extended  its  concern  to  include  educa- 
tional television.  Today  it  is  active  in  many 
fields  of  telecommunications. 

Approximately  134  million  people  in 
the  United  States  are  within  reach  of  edu- 
cational television  systems  using  UHF  and 
VHF  frequencies.  A recent  survey  of  1,500 
schools  and  colleges  made  by  the  Educa- 
tional Technology  Division  of  the  National 
Education  Association  found  that  812  tele- 
vision systems  were  being  operated  by  717 
schools  and  colleges  or  universities,  45  per- 
cent of  which  were  being  operated  by 
schools.  The  Cleveland  public  school  sys- 
tem has  made  use  of  both  commercial  sta- 
tions and  its  own  closed  circuit  system 
(WIVT).  Both  the  Miami  (Dade  County) 
and  Broward  County,  Florida,  school  sys- 
tems are  using  ETV  to  reach  adult  groups, 
and  the  latter  especially  through  ITFS  (In- 
structional Television  Fixed  Service),  a mi- 
crowave system  which  only  the  schools  or 
designated  educational  agencies  can  pick 
up.  Other  Florida  school  systems  using 
ETV  for  reaching  adult  groups  include 
Tampa  (Hillsborough  County)  and  Gaines- 
ville (Achua  County). 

All  but  a few  states  use  television  to 
reach  some  adult  groups.  It  is  used  in  Mil- 
waukee, Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Albu- 
querque, Denver,  and  other  cities.  Milwau- 
kee Technical  College  has  two  television 
education  channels  available  and  in  use. 
This  gives  the  public  vocational  school  a 
direct  outlet  to  the  listeners  and  learners  of 
the  community.  Adults,  individually  and  in 
groups,  benefit  from  an  extensive  educa- 
tional program  broadcast  by  Chicago  Jun- 
ior College.  Considerable  use  is  made  of 
television  through  closed  circuit  or  other- 
wise in  California,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Texas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  New  York,  and 
Delaware.  Although  national  use  is  made 
of  commercial  stations  and  university-oper- 
ated community  ETV  stations,  127  school 
systems,  according  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Educational  Broadcasters,  own 
and  operate  their  own  ETV  systems.  State 
department  of  education  involvement  in 


these  programs  runs  all  the  way  from  mere 
knowledge  of  their  existence  through  ap- 
proval and  cooperative  relationships,,  to 
some  degree  of  support  through  contribu- 
tion of  personnel,  clerical  services,  and 
finance. 


Professional  Organizations 

The  first  national  organization  of  adult  ed- 
ucators was  the  Department  of  Immigrant 
Education  formed  in  1925  as  part  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  In  1924, 
its  name  was  changed  to  the  Department  of 
Adult  Education.  By  1927,  its  declared 
objective  was  to  include  in  its  membership 
“all  those  educators  who  instruct  adults 
from  beginning  English  classes  to  evening 
high  school  and  general  evening  classes 
in  special  subjects,  all  under  public 
auspices”  (35).  The  Department  drew  its 
membership  in  the  beginning  chiefly  from 
the  directing  and  supervising  workers  in 
public  school  adult  education,  but  later  it 
promoted  membership  among  librarians 
and  personnel  in  colleges  and  universities, 
social  agencies,  and  other  agencies  outside 
the  public  schools.  This  later  development 
put  it  into  competition  with  the  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education,  which 
had  been  formed  in  1926,  with  offices  in 
New  York  City,  as  an  umbrella  organiza- 
tion. In  May  of  1951,  the  two  organi- 
zations joined  forces  and  created  a new 
national  organization  called  the  Adult 
Education  Association  (AEA). 

The  AEA  holds  national  conferences, 
publishes  three  periodicals  and  numerous 
other  publications,  promotes  cooperative 
action  by  all  agencies  on  issues  important 
to  the  field,  sponsors  research,  engages  in 
international  projects  in  adult  education, 
and  otherwise  undertakes  to  serve  the  total 
field  of  adult  education.  Its  headquarters, 
originally  in  Chicago,  are  now  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Public  school  adult  educators  in 
large  numbers  arc  members  of  AEA. 

In  1945,  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation (NEA)  formed  a Division  of 
Adult  Education  Service.  This  administra- 
tive arm  of  NEA  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  serving  the  adult  education 
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needs  of  the  public  schools,  including  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion of  NEA.  The  Division  continued  after 
AEA  was  formed  in  1951  and  is  still  ac- 
tively serving  the  field  of  public  school 
adult  education. 

In  October  of  1951,  public  school 
personnel  who  were  members  of  AEA 
formed  their  own  national  organization 
now  called  the  National  Association  for 
Public  School  Adult  Education  (NAP- 
SAE).  The  new  organization  affiliated  with 
AEA  in  1952  and  with  NEA  in 
1953  (36).  NAPSAE  is  staffed  by  person* 
nel  from  the  Division  of  Adult  Education 
of  the  NEA,  and  together  the  two  organi- 
zations serve  the  field  of  public  school 
adult  education  and  promote  it.  NAPSAE 
holds  an  annual  conference,  often  jointly 
with  AEA.  It  also  holds  regional  work- 
shops and  conferences.  It  has  a compre- 
hensive program  of  publications,  including 
newsletters,  yearbooks,  directories,  and 
pamphlets  on  special  aspects  of  public 
school  adult  education.  More  recently,  it 
has  represented  the  public  school  field  in 
testifying  before  Congressional  committees 
on  adult  education  needs.  Working  in  close 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Adult 
Education  of  the  NEA,  NAPSAE  has  full 
use  of  many  services  of  the  NEA  and  has 
worked  to  heighten  the  involvement  and 
interest  of  its  members  in  the  upgrading  of 
the  total  profession. 

In  addition  to  the  three  national  orga- 
nizations and  agencies  mentioned  above, 
there  are  many  state  organizations  to 
which  public  school  adult  educators  be- 
long. Some  of  these  are  affiliated  with 
NAPSAE,  some  with  AEA,  and  a few  with 
both.  The  1968  NAPSAE  Almanac  lists 
21  state  associations  of  public  school  adult 
educators,  and  14  of  these  are  affiliated 
with  NAPSAE.  Other  associations  to 
which  public  school  adult  educators  may 
belong  according  to  their  interests  include 
the  American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges, the  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Society  for 
Training  and  Development. 

An  important  new  channel  for  voicing 
the  interest  of  public  school  adult  educa- 


tion is  NAPSAE’s  Council  of  State  Direc- 
tors of  Adult  Education.  Its  Executive 
Committee,  made  up  of  one  representative 
of  a state  department  within  each  of  the 
nine  HEW— U.S.  Office  of  Education— re- 
gions, has  been  an  important  instrument 
for  maintaining  communications  between 
the  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion in  matters  of  federal  legislation  related 
to  public  school  adult  education. 

The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Of- 
ficers has  supported  adult  education  strong- 
ly since  its  office  was  established  in  1948. 
It  has  participated  in  the  efforts  to  develop 
state  department  services  to  adult  educa- 
tion and  assisted  in  the  1966  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  state  directors,  recommending 
that  their  professional  base  should  be  the 
National  Association  for  Public  School 
Adult  Education. 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

An  important  survey  conducted  in  October 
of  1957  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  Office  of  Education  indicat- 
ed that  over  9 million  adults  in  the  United 
States  attended  a series  of  adult  education 
classes  or  group  meetings  which  met  three 
or  more  times  during  the  preceding 
year  (37).  Then  a few  years  later,  building 
on  this  earlier  investigation,  a further  ex- 
tensive study  was  made  by  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  of  the  education- 
al pursuits  of  American  adults,  primarily 
for  the  year  1962.  It  was  financed  by  a 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Its 
most  important  conclusion  was  that 
“America  is  likely  to  experience  an  adult 
education  explosion  during  the  next  few 
decades"  (38).  The  study  shows  that  the 
potential  audience  for  adult  education  is 
increasing  at  a much  faster  rate  than  the 
population  as  a whole.  Better  educated 
adults  were  found  to  be  more  active  in 
learning  pursuits,  although  only  a small 
fraction  take  courses  in  order  to  receive 
formal  credit. 

There  are  few  continuing  learners  in 
our  lower  income  groups,  even  though 
some  of  their  members  realize  fully  that 
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education  can  lead  to  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  job  security.  Learning  for 
them  can  in  no  sense  be  defined  as  pleasur- 
able. The  study  concludes  that  the  most 
critical  challenge  to  adult  educators  is  to 
aid  that  segment  of  the  population  which  is 
apt  to  benefit  most  from  constructive  use 
of  free  time  in  an  age  of  automation  but  is 
the  least  likely  to  turn  to  continuing  educa- 
tion to  develop  and  expand  its  spare-time 
interests.  This  conclusion  has  relevance  for 
current  efforts  to  train  the  hard-core  unem- 

pl°y  of  particular  interest  is  another  find- 
ing of  the  study.  The  barrier  preventing 
adults  from  taking  courses  most  frequently 
cited  by  members  of  the  “potential  audi- 
ence for  adult  education”  was  financial  (43 
percent).  By  contrast,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Russia,  Australia,  Great  Britain, 
and  others  have  made  adult  education  op- 
portunities available  at  very  low  cost  or  no 
cost  to  the  individual  participant.  . 

What  will  be  the  role  of  public  school 
adult  education  in  the  future?  What  direc- 
tions will  it  take?  What  directions  should  it 
take?  These  are  fair  questions.  As  one 
surveys  the  development  of  public  school 
adult  education,  it  is  apparent  that  growt 
has  been  uneven.  It  has  expanded  when  fin- 
ancial support  was  forthcoming,  either 
state  or  federal.  But  it  has  been  curtailed 
when  state  legislators  found  fault  with  pub- 
lic school  programs  on  the  grounds  that  the 
state  should  not  subsidize  courses  in  card 
playing,  social  dancing,  fly  tieing,  horse- 
back riding,  and  similar  courses  of  a 

recreational  nature. 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a 
sizeable  growth  in  activity,  as  evidenced  by 
Appendix  A,  which  shows  the  size  of  state 
staffs  and  increased  participation.  This  has 
been  the  result  of  appropriations,  mostly 
from  federal  sources,  for  special  programs, 
such  as  civil  defense,  adult  basic  education, 
and  in  certain  local  instances  for  driver  ed- 
ucation. In  addition,  the  dramatic  advent 
of  Sputnik  brought  an  accompanying  as- 
sessment of  the  effectiveness  of  our  total 
school  program.  The  publicity  currently- 
given  to  the  critical  educational  needs  of 
the  unemployed  has  added  interest  and 


many  new  federal  and  state  programs, 
along  with  programs  for  training  and  sub- 
sequent employment  by  industry. 

Obviously,  governmental  action  to  es- 
tablish and  thereby  institutionalize  pro- 
grams has  promoted  growth.  This  has  been 
true  with  two  other  adult  education 
programs,  namely  cooperative  extension 
and  vocational  education.  As  a long-range 
approach,  the  adult  basic  education  pro- 
grams are  most  promising,  especially  since 
legislation  designed  to  combat  illiteracy  is 
on  the  federal  statute  books. 

The  earlier,  generally  accepted  defini- 
tion of  an  illiterate  was  one  who  had  the 
equivalent  of  a fourth-  to  sixth-grade  edu- 
cation or  less.  Legislation  now  proposed 
would  subsidize  educational  programs  ot 
adult  basic  education  to  raise  the  level  ot 
attainment  to  a twelfth-grade  education  or 
equivalent.  The  minimum  age  for  eligibility 
also  would  be  lowered  from  18  to  16  yc**rs 
of  age.  The  proposed  legislation  includes 
provisions  for  research,  demonstration,  and 
teacher  training. 

The  problem  of  how  to  expand  public 
school  adult  education  is  not  a simple  one. 

A few  state  departments  of  public  instruc- 
tion question  ^ ( ^ • A , 

responsibility  for  adult  education,  in  terms 
of  their  other  educational  obligations  that 
are  in  competition  for  limited  funds.  Many 
public  schools  have  been  slow  to  respond 
to  the  indicated  needs.  Certainly  schools 
have  their  financial  problems,  but  there  is 
sometimes  a question  whether  the  lack  of 
funds  is  due  to  the  shortcomings  of  leader- 
ship, or  whether  the  low  support  of  adult 
education  is  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

Other  reasons  given  for  program  limi- 
tation are  the  dearth  of  information  con- 
cerning community  need  or  interest,  a 
shortage  of  administrators  and  teachers, 
and  an  absence  of  administrative  support 
from  local  or  state  school  boards  or  admin- 
istrators. It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
there  are  some  adults  who  hesitate  and  of- 
ten refuse  to  return  to  the  secondary  school 
room  for  adult  instruction.  Rational  or  not, 
this  attitude  is  a factor  in  the  lack  of  de- 
mand for  adult  education  programs.  . 

In  many  states,  college  and  university 
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extension  divisions  took  over  the  develop- 
ment of  adult  education  when  state  legisla- 
tures failed  to  create  public  school  pro- 
grams. This  was  the  case  at  the  University 
of  Texas  where  James  Eddy,  dean  of  the  • 
extension  division,  and  his  associate,  Nor-  * 
ris  Hiett,  established  an  outstanding  pro- 
gram. In  North  Carolina,  Dean  Russell 
Grumman  of  the  University’s  extension  di- 
vision developed  similar  programs.  In 
Virginia,  vestiges  of  the  community  service 
program  originated  by  Jess  and  Jean  Og- 
den are  still  in  evidence.  Clarence  Jayne  of 
the  University  of  Wyoming  acted  in  that 
state  in  the  absence  of  initiative  from  the 
public  school  authorities. 

Organizations  such  as  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  and 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  as  well  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Public  School  Adult  Education,  all 
have  prescribed  a role  for  the  public 
schools  as  providing  educational  opportun- 
ities which,  while  not  neglecting  the 
remedial  and  vocational  areas,  would  in- 
clude parent  education  and  citizenship,  the 
liberal  and  fine  arts,  and  opportunities  for 

recreation  (39).  . 

Professor  Cyril  Houle  die  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago,  in  his  keynote  address  at  the 
1966  NAPSAE  Annual  Conference,  dra- 
matically presented  the  choice  facing 
public  school  administrators.  Dr.  Houle 
told  his  listeners  that  they  had  a clear  al- 
ternative between  (a)  letting  themselves  be 
led  by  the  influence  of  federal  money  into 
the  trap  of  offering  to  adults  a program  of 
education  consisting  almost  wholly  of  an 
extension  of  material  to  be  found  in  the 
kindergarten  through  the  twelfth-grade 
classes  of  the  public  schoois  or  (b)  offer- 
ing a rich  and  varied  program  appealing  to 
the  whole  range  of  adult  needs  and  inter- 
ests, wherein  remedial  and  vocational 
aspects  would  be  merely  a part. 

But  the  fact  remains  ♦ at  there  are 
more  than  60  million  adults  in  this  country 
who  have  not  graduated  from  high  school. 
With  rapid  elimination  of  jobs  for  the  un- 
skilled, the  pressure  to  complete  one’s  high 
school  education  is  rapidly  mounting. 


Manufacturing  firms  continue  to  lament  the 
shortage  of  technicians  and  technologists, 
complaining  that  they  must  frequently  fill 
subengineering  positions  with  highly  trained 
engineers.  The  junior  college  and  the  tech- 
nical institute  movement  promises  to  reme- 
dy this  situation.  A majority  of  the  900 
private  and  public  junior  and  community 
colleges  have  as  part  of  their  programs  1- 
year  and  2-year  technical  programs  leading 
to  proficiency  certificates  or  an  associate 
degree.  Separate  technical  institutes  have 
been  built  whose  sole  purpose  is  the  train- 
ing of  persons  at  the  subprofessional  level. 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan  are  pursu- 
ing this  new  development.  Illinois  is 
making  a great  advance  in  this  field,  fol- 
lowing the  recommendations  of  a 2-year 
study  by  George  Mann  for  the  Illinois 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Another  force  playing  upon  public 
school  programs  is  that  of  competition 
with  other  public  and  private  agencies. 
This  competition,  which  often  leads  to 
wasteful  overlapping,  is  highlighted  by  the 
recent  growth  of  postsecondary  institutions 
such  as  junior  colleges,  community  col- 
leges, and  technical  institutes.  To  see  this 
situation  in  dramatic  form,  one  has  only  to 
envision  a county  seat  in  which  are  operat- 
ing the  public  school  system,  a junior  col- 
lege, a library,  a 4-year  college  or  a univer- 
sity, various  “Y”  organizations,  and  a 
cooperative  extension  program.  In  such  a 
case  how  shall  the  role  of  the  public  school 
in  adult  education  be  defined?  Under  what 
jurisdiction  should  its  role  and  responsibil- 
ity be  worked  out?  Should  it  provide  only 
vocational  programs  and  classes  for  adults 
wishing  to  obtain  a grammar  school  or  a 
high  school  diploma  and  leave  all  of  the 
other  activities  to  the  remaining  agencies? 
Some  see  a local  administrator  serving  as 
broker  in  his  school  district.  If  college-level 
instruction  is  needed,  he  can  get  in  touch 
with  a nearby  community  college,  or  he 
can  invite  a university  extension  division  or 
a 4-year  college  to  make  its  resources 
available. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  notably 
North  Carolina  and  Washington,  the  entire 
function  of  adult  education — literacy  edu- 
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cation  to  advanced  technical  education— 
has  been  assigned  to  the  community 
colleges  operating  under  state  and  local 
boards  of  education.  There  is  evidence  that 
where  chief  state  school  officials  and  local 
school  superintendents  are  reluctant  to  ex- 
tend the  educational  services  of  their 
schools  to  adults,  other  institutions  and^  or- 
ganizations are  taking  over  this  responsibil- 
ity* 

There  are  other  factors  to  consider  in 
answering  all  the  questions  posed.  One  is 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  gradually 
broadening  function  of  the  public  schools. 

If  schools  plan  their  programs  in  accord- 
ance with  carefully  appraised  adult  needs 
and  involve  the  community  in  the  planning 
and  evaluating  of  their  programs,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  tendency  to 
accept  a broader  mandate  for  education  of 
adults  will  not  increase. 

A powerful  consideration  in  determin- 
ing the  public  school’s  role  in  adult  educa- 
tion is  its  strategic  location  and  its  unusual 
concentration  of  staff  and  facilities.  Other 
agencies  are  located  rather  randomly,  but 
public  schools  exist  in  every  community, 
and  they  are  supported  by  the  taxes  of  all 
people.  With  their  highly  trained  staffs  and 
their  publicly  supported  facilities  of  class- 
rooms, art  and  music  studios,  science  labo- 
ratories, auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  and 
machine  shops,  it  is  hard  to  argue  that  the 
schools  should  be  relegated  to  remedial 
programs  in  serving  adults  exclusively. 

If  the  public  school  would  take  the  in- 
itiative in  setting  up  a consultative 
relationship  with  the  major  agencies  offer- 
ing adult  education  in  their  communities, 
they  could  establish  a process  for  working 
out  the  roles  of  each.  The  increased  clarity 
of  role  and  image  which  would  ensue  from 
such  a process  should  take  all  of  the  agen- 
cies, public  schools  included,  a long  step 
toward  better  financial  support.  New  Jer- 
sey, under  the  leadership  of  Clyde 
Weinhold,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Adult 
Education  in  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, is  establishing  county  and  area 
adult  education  councils  to  perform  this 
function.  These  regional  councils  have  the 
participation  of  the  many  agencies  of  adult 


education  and  are  representative  of  the  en- 
tire field. 

A recent  review  of  research  on 
public  school  adult  education  has  several 
suggestions  which  seem  pertinent  at  this 
point  (40).  It  suggests  that  the  public 
school  adult  programs  need  a set  of  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  their  own,  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  day  school;  that  boards 
of  education  should  accept  adult  education 
as  a significant  and  integral  part  of  the  to- 
tal educational  program;  and  that  every 
community  should  have  a planned  program 
of  publicity  and  promotion  designed  to  cre- 
ate greater  awareness  of  the  educational 
opportunities  available  and  to  cultivate  a 
more  favorable  image.  It  also  suggests  that 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  special 
methods  and  techniques  for  teaching 
adults,  and  that  there  should  be  a great 
deal  more  community  and  clientele  in- 
volvement in  determining  what  is  to  be 
taught  and  in  evaluating  the  quality  of  the 
program  for  continuous  improvement.  The 
future  is  limited  only  by  the  creativeness, 
the  courage,  and  the  capacity  of  adult  edu- 
cators to  provide  for  those  who  want  to 
continue  learning  or  can  be  induced  to  do 
so. 

As  state  departments  of  education  es- 
tablish adult  education  bureaus,  the  result 
should  be  to  give  adult  educators  more 
needed  support  at  the  state  level.  The  sta- 
tus of  adult  education  already  has  been  en- 
hanced at  the  federal  level  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Division  of  Adult  Ed- 
ucation Programs,  the  Division  of  Man- 
power Development  and  Training,  and  the 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  under  the  Bureau  of  Adult,  Vo- 
cational, and  Library  Programs  in  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  The  greatly  expanded 
1968  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  bring  together  all  pre- 
vious federal  legislation  affecting  public 
schools  from  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of 
1917  to  date.  The  fact  that  these  federal 
funds  must  be  matched  by  the  states  may 
encourage  state  legislatures  to  give  finan- 
cial support  to  general  adult  education 
also. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  was  pre- 
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paring  in  1968  to  obtain  information  from 
the  states  regarding  enrollments  and  other 
information  from  all  adult  education  agen- 
cies. The  survey  to  obtain  the  information 
given  in  Appendix  A showed  a woeful  lack 
of  organization  for  effective  action  at  the 
state  level.  The  questionnaires  indicated 
that  many  states  collect  statistical  data  on 
everything  but  vocational  education,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  effectiveness 
of  present  programs  in  this  field.  In  many 
instances,  funds  for  travel  of  professional 
personnel  to  assist  local  adult  education 
programs  were  nonexistent  or  extremely 
limited. 

Does  the  state  adult  education  pro- 
gram have  the  benefit  of  advice  and  sup- 
port of  an  advisory  body  composed  of  in- 
fluential persons  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
adult  education?  Has  the  state  program  of 
general  adult  education  been  expanded  to 
care  for  the  educational  needs  of  older  per- 
sons, the  need  for  parent  education,  civic 
education,  consumer  education,  or  educa- 
tion for  personal  development?  Have  stud- 
ies been  made  of  the  potentialities  of 
educational  television  by  state  departments 
of  education?  Has  the  state  department  of 
education  been  actively  involved  in  efforts 
to  train  the  unemployed?  Have  studies 
been  made  of  the  extent  of  adult  education 
as  carried  on  by  various  agencies  in  a par- 
ticular state?  Are  counseling,  testing,  guid- 
ance, and  evaluative  services  in  operation? 
What  are  the  goals  of  adult  education  in 
the  respective  states  (41 )?  These  are  some 
of  the  questions  raised  as  one  reviews  con- 
ditions outlined  in  this  chapter. 

The  uncommon  school  should  be  the 
prime  goal  of  the  future,  and  it  should  be 
accepted  as  a matter  of  course  that  educa- 
tion should  not  be  put  aside  when  we  reach 
our  majority.  The  schools  of  the  future  can 
and  should  develop  into  multiple  learning 
centers  where  people  go  for  self-evaluation 
and  guidance  so  they  may  learn  what  they 
want  to  learn,  when  they  want  to  learn  it, 
in  the  way  they  want  to  learn  it.  The  adult 
educator  will  often  be  required  to  take  the 
school  to  the  students  rather  than  require 
the  student  to  come  to  the  school. 


SUMMARY 

The  public  school  interest  in  adult  educa- 
tion dates  back  to  almost  the  beginning  of 
public  education.  By  1823,  a few  adults 
were  attending  evening  schools;  by  the 
1840’s,  permissive  legislation  had  been 
passed  by  some  states;  and  by  1850,  recog- 
nition had  increased  that  educational  op- 
portunity should  be  provided  for  adults. 
The  recognition  that  some  adult  education 
is  good  for  the  whole  of  society  developed 
about  1900,  along  with  night  and  vocation- 
al classes.  By  1920,  an  interest  in  citizen- 
ship and  literacy  was  shown  in  public 
school  programing.  In  the  1930’s,  a new 
emphasis  was  placed  on  public  forums  as  a 
responsibility  of  the  state  departments  of 
education.  Federal  money  was  provided  for 
state  leadership  and  to  encourage  local 
communities  to  offer  continuing  education- 
al opportunities  for  adults. 

In  the  1940's,  public  schools  offered 
adult  education  programs  which  were 
broader  in  scope  and  thus  began  to  »each 
more  of  the  educated  as  well  as  the  under 
educated  adults  in  different  income  levels 
and  occupational  groups.  Many  schools  de- 
veloped communitywide  educational  pro- 
grams for  adults,  and  efforts  were  made  to 
coordinate  educational  opportunities  and  to 
increase  cooperation  among  agencies  inter- 
ested or  engaged  in  adult  education. 

By  I960,  there  took  place  a 
reexamination  of  the  objectives  of  public 
school  adult  education,  and  various  adjust- 
ments in  tax  support  from  federal,  state, 
and  local  sources  were  made.  There  also 
was  increased  recognition  that  the  edu- 
cational improvement  of  adults  is  a key 
factor  in  maintaining  the  economic  health 
of  the  nation. 

In  harmony  with  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  state  responsibility  for  public  edu- 
cation and  under  the  pressure  of  federal 
grants  for  adult  education,  state  depart- 
ments of  education  increasingly  are 
realizing  that  they  have  a responsibility 
for  the  education  of  adults.  These  depart- 
ments have  been  expanding  their  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  today  by  adding  staff 
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and  providing  money  to  equalize  and  to 
expand  educational  opportune : *s  in  a vari- 
ety of  areas.  As  state  dcpartmci  cs  of  edu- 
cation move  to  fulfill  thier  responsibilities 
in  adult  education,  they  will  probably  find 
it  easier  to  fulfill  their  obligations  in  the 
areas  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  highci 
education.  They  all  are  parts  of  the  lifelong 
learning  of  the  future. 
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Appendix  A 


Table  1-ENROLLMENTS  AND  STAFF  TIME  (IN  STATE  DE^RTMEOTS  OF 
EDUCATION)  DEVOTED  TO  GENERAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  ADULT 
EDUCATION  IN  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 


No.  of  persons  on  state  staff 

Enrollments  in  (full-time  equivalents) 


General  Vocational  In  general  In  vocational 

adult  educ.  adult  educ.  adult  educ.  adult  educ.'1 


Alabama 

1966-67 

10,175 

1956-57 

207 

1946-47 

512 

Alaska 

1966-67 

457 

1956-57 

• . . 

1946-47 

Arizona 

1966-67 

33,926 

1956-57 

. . . 

1946-47 

50 

Arkansas 

1966-67 

4,198'’ 

1956-57 

. . 

1946-47 

1,360 

California 

1966-67 

1,052,042 

1956-57 

706,907 

1946-47 

615,631 

Colorado 

1966-67 

2,019*- 

1956-57 

14,008 

1946-47 

1,878 

Connecticut 

1966-67 

78,834 

1956-57 

42,000 

1946-47 

22,157 

Delaware 

1966-67 

10.000 

1956-57 

5,571 

1946-47 

3,224 

District  of  Columbia 

1966-67 

13,486 

1956-57 

8,278 

1946-47 

10,022 

49,590 

2.00 

4.50 

30,278 

.25 

5.25 

15,595 

.20 

3,730 

.50 

1.80 

86 

0 

. . . 

14,601’' 

1.00 

2.00 

8,864 

0 

3.95 

3,120 

0 

. . . 

40,895” 

3.00* 

5.00 

43,428 

,50 

4.25 

26.440 

.50 

. . . 

450,875 

10.00 

23.00 

248,268 

4.00 

15.35 

229.884 

2.00 

. . . 

43,681” 

2.00’ 

5.00 

39,755 

1.00 

9.50 

16.500 

0 

30.000 

5.00 

20.00 

16,140 

1.00 

4.83 

29.612 

1.00 

3.200 

1.00 

6.80 

3,889 

.60 

2.25 

1,018 

2.00 

1,306 

6.00 

1.00 

5,194 

.90 

3.46 

5,703 

1.30 

r 
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Table  1 ENROLLMENTS  AND  STAFF  TIME  (IN  STATE  DEPARTMEN16  OF 

EDUCATION)  DEVOTED  TO  GENERAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  ADULT 
EDUCATION  IN  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  (Continued) 


Florida 

1966-67 

1956-57 

1946-47 

Georgia 

1966-67 

1956-57 

1946-47 

Hawaii 

1966-67 

1956-57 

1946-47 

Idaho 

1966-67 

1956-57 

1946-47 

Illinois 

1966-67 

1956-57 

1946-47 

Indiana 

1966-67 

1956-57 

1946-47 

Iowa 

1966-67 

1956-57 

1946-47 

Kansas 

1966-67 

1956-57 

1946-47 

Kentucky 

1966-67 

1956-57 

1946-47 

Louisiana 

1966-67 

1956-57 

1946-47 


No.  of  persons  on  state  staff 

Enrollments  in 

(full-time  equivalents) 

General 

Vocational 

In  general 

In  vocational 

adult  educ. 

adult  educ. 

adult  educ. 

adu’t  educ.'1 

152,092 

166,414 

17.00 

46.50 

61.415 

66,811 

3.33 

2.95 

P.,634 

11,291 

.50 

. . . 

12,997 

83,889 

4.00 

15.00 

98,186 

0 

5.75 

6,949 

82,926 

0 

• • • 

28.145 

5,692 

4.00 

15.00 

11,000 

6,193 

2.00 

1.34 

2,900 

6,352 

0 

* • • 

2,469 

22,355 

.25 

11.00 

1.000 

3,015 

0 

2.50 

916 

1,038 

0 

. . 

325,832 

47,387 

11.20 

40.00 

57,368 

47,096 

.50 

8.05 

13,415 

24,093 

0 

• • 

916'- 

24,622“ 

2.50 

5.00 

25,511 

23,735 

.25 

1.65 

8,991 

16,274 

0 

• * 4 

16,645 

14,168 

3.00 

1.00 

38,519 

36,463 

.10 

1.30 

3,139 

27,298 

.30 

■ - 

46,000 

35,789 

2.00 

3.00 

20,299 

0 

4.75 

2,482 

6,828 

0 

. • ■ 

9,142 

32,378“ 

4.00" 

8.00 

25,421 

0 

8.40 

6,200 

20,125 

0 

. ■ . 

22,460 

24,000 

9.00 

22.00 

9,090 

26,435 

1.00 

8.58 

5,746 

19,503 

2.00 
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Table 


1— ENROLLMENTS  AND  STAFF  TIME  (IN  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
EDUCATION)  DEVOTED  TO  GENERAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  ADULT 
EDUCATION  IN  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  (Continued) 


Enrollments  in 


No.  of  persons  on  state  staff 
(full-time  equivalents) 


1 

General 
adult  educ. 

Vocational 
adult  educ. 

In  general 
adult  educ. 

Maine 

1966-67 

8,086 

3,123 

1.50 

1956-57 

3,150 

1,134 

.20 

1946-47 

1,828 

1,052 

.20 

Maryland 

1966-67 

16,756 

40.754 

2.00 

1956-57 

25,882 

12,370 

.10 

1946-47 

9,960 

9,978 

.50 

Massachusetts 

1966-67 

2,865'- 

54 , 624* 

3.00 

1956-57 

52,783 

50,552 

9.00 

1946-47 

74,602 

24,783 

7.00 

Michigan 

1966-67 

185,318 

107,430* 

3.00° 

1956-57 

215,400 

80,6i4 

1.00 

1946-47 

81,700 

45,874 

3.00 

Minnesota 

1966-67 

129,803 

130,000 

2.00 

1956-57 

25,102 

45,916 

1.00 

1946-47 

4,731 

19,984 

0 

Mississippi 

1966-67 

20,564 

37,000 

2.00 

1956-57 

2,500 

42,171 

.50 

1946-47 

2,997 

39,652 

0 

Missouri 

1966-67 

34,819 

32,988 

1.00 

1956-57 

• • • 

26,439 

0 

1946-47 

4,942 

23,954 

0 

Montana 

1966-67 

1,100 

4,608* 

1 Of* 

1956-57 

937 

3,103 

0 

1946-47 

1,495 

2,119 

0 

Nebraska 

1966-67 

808 

32,464 

.50 

1956-57 

5,906 

18,390 

0 

1946-47 

1,173 

16,201 

.10 

Nevada 

1566-67 

8,912 

19,280 

.50 

1956-57 

5,400 

3,226 

.25 

1946-47 

261 

1,03< 

0 

In  vocational 
adult  educ.d 


1.40 

.12 


3.75 

.79 


13.00 

6.65 


11.00 

9.30 


13.00 

25.00 


6.20 

5.50 


3.70 

9.40 


2.00 

2.23 


2.65 

6.05 


5.60 

1.29 


r 
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Table  1— ENROLLMENT  S AND  STAFF  TIME  (IN  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
EDUCATION)  DEVOTED  TO  GENERAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  ADULT 
EDUCATION  IN  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  (Continued) 


No.  of  persons  on  state  staff 
Enrollments  in  (full-time  equivalents) 


General  Vocational  In  general  In  vocational 

adu.:  educ.  adult  educ.  adult  educ.  adult  educ." 


New  Hampshire 

1966-67 

562 

1956-57 

. • . 

1946-47 

462 

New  Jersey 

1966-67 

206,827 

1956-57 

72,772 

1946-47 

9,798 

New  Mexico 

1966-67 

5,429 

1956-57 

. . . 

1946-47 

827 

New  York 

1966-67 

463.000 

1956=57 

754.626 

1946-47 

98,299 

North  Carolina 

1966-67 

19,830'' 

1956=57 

. . . 

1946  47 

9,620 

North  Dakota 

1966=67 

162*- 

1956=57 

1.850 

1946-47 

460 

Ohio 

1966-67 

120.000 

1956-57 

52.752 

1946-47 

10.371 

Oklahoma 

1966  67 

20.500 

1956=57 

12,500 

1946-47 

3,005 

Oregon 

1966-67 

8.077 

1956=57 

17.623 

1916-47 

1,262 

2,260  1.00  1.00 

2,087  0 .40 

936  0 

25,000  4.00  1.70 

17,152  1.50  5.00 

18,827  1.00 

3,781  2.00  1.25 

z,064  0 2.00 

846  0 

178,400  18.00  40.00 

106,115  15.00  12. / i 

74.752  15.00 

34.036  6.00  19.00 

35.305  0 3.98 

24.965  0 

7.314“  1.50  3.50 

4.897  0 3.00 

1.661  0 

16U.000  3.00  21.72 

64.038  0 16.25 

32,332  0 

30.752  2.50  3.00 

23.162  .50  3.00 

14.231  .50 

23,460  .25  1.60 

20.956  .20  5.38 

7.903  2.00 
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Table 


cvrnrtt  t iucxttc  ANO  STAFF  TIME  (IN  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
EDUCATION)^DEVOTED  TO  GENERAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  ADULT 
EDUCATION  IN  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  (Continued) 


No.  Oi f persons  on  state  staff 
Enrollments  in  (full-time  equivalents) 


General 
adult  educ. 

Pennsylvania 

1966=67 

184.068 

1956-57 

130.000 

1946  47 

109.856 

Rhode  Island 

1966=67 

802>- 

1956=57 

8.310 

1946  47 

3.462 

South  Carolina 

1966=67 

35.146 

1956=57 

11.231 

1946=47 

7.008 

South  Dakota 

1966  67 

9.075 

1956 =57 

2.000 

1946  47 

881 

Tennessee 

1966  67 

15.62CV- 

1956 =57 

24.282 

1946  47 

6,854 

Texas 

1966  67 

82.845 

1956-57 

1946  47 

27.005 

Utah 

1966=67 

31.481 

1956  57 

14.344 

1946  47 

4.209 

Vermont 

1966  67 

749'- 

1956  57 

1.675 

1946  47 

898 

Virginia 

1966  67 

27.655 

1956  57 

55.276 

1946  47 

36.692 

Washington 

1966  67 

52.177 

1956  57 

30. (HH) 

1946  47 

50.829 

«.T  _ ^ 

= 

Vocational 

In  general 

In  vocational 

adult  educ. 

adult  educ. 

adult  educ.'1 

54 , 599' 

11.50 

14.30 

53.465 

1.00 

11.00 

40.772 

5.00 

• * * 

3.024' 

2.00’ 

3.00 

3.077 

2.00 

1.43 

1.204 

2.00 

70.739 

15.00 

12.15 

68.392 

1.00 

8.88 

75.968 

1.00 

* • 

8.752 

1.50 

6.00 

2.982 

0 

1.00 

1 .761 

0 

• ' ‘ 

34.756" 

4.00 

15.00 

24.068 

0 

5.66 

37.505 

0 

* * ' 

604.028 

26.00 

23.60 

162.470 

.10 

15.25 

106.338 

.10 

■ • 

16.941 

1.25 

1.20 

19.104 

0 

4.58 

18.668 

.20 

• * • 

3.361* 

2.  (MV 

2.50 

1.889 

0 

2.48 

1 .051 

.50 

68.039 

5.  (Ml 

10.00 

33.326 

.17 

7.70 

31.494 

4.00 

. « . 

55.517 

1 .00 

25.00 

66.501 

.33 

8.60 

50.097 

.30 

O 
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Table  1— ENROLLMENTS  AND  STAFF  TIME  (IN  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
EDUCATION)  DEVOTED  TO  GENERAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  ADULT 
EDUCATION  IN  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  (Continued) 


Enrollments  in 


No.  of  parsons  on  state  staff 
(full-time  equivalents) 


General 
adult  cduc. 

Vocational 
adult  cduc. 

In  general 
adult  educ. 

In  vocational 
adult  educ.'1 

West  Virginia 
1966-67 

19.000 

8,750 

2.00 

6.00 

1956—57 

... 

10,784 

0 

2.05 

1946  47 

4,302 

5,411 

0 

• • 

Wisconsin 

1966-67 

464" 

112,664s 

2.00" 

15.00 

1956-57 

65,000 

60,112 

.50 

9.95 

1946-47 

54,819 

71,712 

.50 

Wyoming 

1966-67 

589 

2,104s 

1.00 

5.00 

1956-57 

1,141 

1,600 

.12 

2.15 

1946-47 

753 

1.835 

.30 

. . . 

Guam 

1966  67 

2671’ 

1 ,983 

.50 

1.00 

1956-57 

. . * 

0 

1946-47 

0 

. . 

Puerto  Rico 

1966-67 

19,208" 

17,145* 

LOO" 

15.00 

1956-57 

61,653 

14,048 

1.25 

12.29 

1946-47 

15,407 

5,128 

0 

. . . 

Virgin  Islands 

1966-67 

262" 

138* 

1.00" 

1.00 

1956-57 

169 

79 

0 

1.99 

1946=47 

0 

0 

* • i 

Total  1966  67 

3,554,667 

3,084,436 

219.05 

546.42 

Enrollments  1956-57 

2,635,138 

1,831,144 

51.15 

307.21 

1946-47 

1,358,944 

1,353,629 

53.00 

. . . 

Source: 

Reports  of  state  departments  of  education,  Juty  31,  1967,  and  earlier. 

« Figures  furnished  by  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

'■  Enrollment  in  adult  basic  education  only;  figures  furnished  by  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

* Data  taken  from  NAPSAE  1967  Almanac  and  Direc^y. 

•I  Where  figures  in  this  column  were  not  furnished  by  state  departments  of  education,  estimates  were 
made  by  dividing  total  number  of  state  vocational  education  staff  by  4. 

NOTE: 

Data  for  1956  57  and  1946  47  taken  from  Adult  Education  Services  of  State  Departments  of  Education, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education  Misc.  No.  31 , 1959. 
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Pupil  Personnel  Services 


INTRODUCTION 

Pupil  personnel  services  are  an  integral  as- 
pect of  the  total  instructional  process  and 
essential  components  of  an  adequate  edu- 
cational program.  They  are  designed 
basically  to  facilitate  the  educational  prog- 
ress and  development  of  individual  pupils. 

There  are  several  variations  in  the 
concepts  and  definitions  of  such  services. 
One  set  of  pupil  personnel  services  consists 
of  those  described  in  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers’  publication,  Respon- 
sibilities of  State  Departments  of  Education 
for  Pupil  Personnel  Services  (1).  They  re- 
fer specifically  to  attendance,  guidance, 
health,  school  psychology,  and  school  so- 
cial work.  In  addition  to  these  five  basic 
services,  the  following  also  may  be  includ- 
ed: mental  health  programs;  special  educa- 
tion, including  provisions  for  physically, 
mentally,  and  emotionally  handicapped 
children;  remedial  reading;  psychometrics; 
and  speech  therapy  and  correction.  Trans- 
portation and  school  food  services  are  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  within  the  general 
framework  of  pupil  personnel  services. 

Pupil  personnel  services  deserve  spe- 
cial attention  in  this  volume  because  they 
constitute  the  areas  of  greatest  growth  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  functions 
in  recent  years.  A hungry  schoolchild  can- 
not learn  effectively,  so  learning  depends 
on  food.  Disadvantaged  children  are  more 
likely  than  others  to  suffer  from  ill  health, 
mental  disturbances,  and  physical  handi- 
caps, including  difficulties  in  sight,  hearing, 
and  speech.  Because  they  lack  cultural  and 
parental  reinforcement,  they  tend  more  of- 
ten to  have  disciplinary  and  f*  tendance 
problems,  to  require  the  services  of  school 
social  workers  and  psychologists,  and  to 
need  remedial  instruction.  Youth  and 
adults  who  did  not  receive  these  services 


when  they  were  in  school  require  compen- 
satory training  and  often  personal,  social, 
and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

The  school  is  the  universally  available 
public  institution  that  is  in  a position  to 
deal  with  all  children  and  youth  preven- 
tively in  these  areas.  It  need  not  restrict 
personnel  services  to  its  enrolled  pupils. 
The  health  and  welfare  needs  of  all  chil- 
dren and  youth  are  interlocked  with  their 
special  educational  needs  in  ways  that  have 
made  it  practicable  to  broaden  the  func- 
tions of  schools  so  that  both  are  made 
available  to  pupils  on  an  individual  basis. 
The  further  development  of  these  services 
will  continue  to  be  an  important  aspect  of 
education. 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Early  Developments  to  1930 

American  education  is  steeped  in  a reli- 
gious and  classical  heritage  from  England 
and  Europe.  The  Protestant  Reformation 
helped  shape  the  basic  educational  policies 
and  practices  in  the  founding  of  this  coun- 
try. An  examination  of  the  curriculum  of- 
fered in  the  first  Colonial  schools  indicates 
that  the  motivating  objectives  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  schools  were  essentially 
religious.  Study  of  the  classics,  of  Latin  in 
particular,  dominated  the  curriculum.  Edu- 
cation was  subject  centered. 

With  the  growth  of  the  American  Col- 
onies and  the  opening  of  new  frontiers,  the 
religious  influence  that  pervaded  education 
gave  way  to  the  demands  of  business  and 
industrial  growth.  As  the  Colonists  built 
up  enterprises  in  the  states  and  accumu- 
lated fortunes,  much  of  the  initial  empha- 
sis on  the  religious  and  philosophical 
bases  of  education  was  diminished.  The 
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advances  in  technology  which  character- 
ized the  Industrial  Revolution  during  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  growth  of  cor- 
porations, coupled  with  the  doctrine  of 
laissez  faire,  resulted  in  an  unprecedented 
development  of  economic  resources.  The 
country  was  changing  from  an  agricultural 
to  an  industrial  economy. 

Education  began  to  reflect  the  de- 
mands of  all  these  developments.  It  grad- 
ually assumed  some  responsibility  in  train- 
ing youth  for  the  world  of  work,  which 
encompassed  a variety  of  new  occupations 
and  required  the  acquisition  of  new  skills. 
Education  also  sought  to  assist  citizens  to 
become  more  effective  members  of  society 
Although  the  schools  were  still  basically 
subject  centered,  books  and  curriculum 
materials  were  beginning  to  be  thought  of 
as  tools  in  the  educational  process,  as 
means  to  improve  living  rather  than  solely 
as  ends  in  themselves. 

Despite  pressures  to  expand  the  scope 
of  education  during  this  period,  curricu- 
lums  were  rigid.  There  were  practically  no 
electives.  Emphasis  was  on  subject  matter, 
with  mastery  of  facts  as  the  primary  goal. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  however,  there  were  efforts  by 
several  national  groups  to  review  and  re- 
vise the  curriculums  of  both  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  (2). 

As  America  moved  into  the  twentieth 
century,  the  scientific  study  of  education 
started  to  flourish.  Theories  in  education 
and  psychology  gained  more  attention  (3). 
The  achievement  testing  movement  was 
maturing  (4),  and  interest  was  developing 
in  intelligence  tests  (5).  This  movement 
was  given  even  further  impetus  as  a result 
of  the  armed  forces’  testing  of  men  during 
World  War  I.  Group  tests,  Army  Alpha 
and  Army  Beta,  were  designed  to  measure 
verbal  and  nonverbal  intelligence  and  ca- 
pacities, to  assess  literacy  and  illiteracy, 
and  to  determine  how  skills  could  be  used 
maximally.  The  need  for  knowing  about 
individuals  strengthened  the  concept  of  in- 
dividual differences,  and  American  educa- 
tion began  to  focus  on  children. 

Important  curriculum  groups  were 
active.  The  National  Society  for  the  Scien- 


tific Study  of  Education  devoted  its  year- 
book of  1918  to  measurement.  Also  in 
1918,  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Secondary  Education  listed  its 
seven  objectives,  designated  as  the  Cardi- 
nal Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  and 
concluded  that — 

Consequently,  education  in  a demo- 
cracy, both  within  and  without  the 
school,  should  develop  in  each  indivi- 
dual the  knowledge,  interests,  ideals, 
habits  and  powers  whereby  he  will  find 
his  place  to  shape  both  himself  and 
society  toward  ever  nobler  ends  (6). 

David  J.  Wiens,  who  pioneered  a 
comprehensive  study  of  pupil  personnel 
services  in  1914,  indicated  that  the  general 
increase  in  the  services  was  due  to  social 
changes,  a broadened  educational  philoso- 
phy, compulsory  school  attendance  legisla- 
tion, and  improved  techniques  in  measure- 
ment (7). 

Highlights  of  the  1930’s  and  1940’s 

During  the  Depression  years  of  the  1930’s, 
major  emphasis  was  given  to  programs  to 
revitalize  the  national  economy.  Unem- 
ployed dropouts  returned  to  the  schools  or 
enlisted  in  emergency  youth  camps  under 
federal  direction.  Expenditures  for  educa- 
tion were  generally  curtailed,  but  high 
schools  and  even  colleges  stretched  their 
resources  far  to  give  personal  attention  to 
the  needs  of  unemployed  youth.  As  World 
War  II  approached,  an  influx  of  federally 
aided  programs  to  prepare  for  the  conflict 
bolstered  the  national  economy,  with  a 
concurrent  resurgence  in  education. 

The  era  of  John  Dewey  had  brought 
increased  interest  and  activities  in  research 
and  evaluation  of  existing  educational 
practices.  Institutions  of  higher  educ?  on, 
educational  groups  and  related  associa- 
tions, school  administrators  and  teachers 
focused  upon  philosophical  bases  of  educa- 
tion and  methods  of  implementing  desir- 
able objectives. 

After  1917,  the  development  of  tests 
was  so  rapid  that  by  1928  nearly  1,300 
standardized  and  semistandardized  tests 
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had  been  catalogued;  in  1940,  the  number 
exceeded  2,600  (8).  During  the  1930’s 
and  1940’s,  tests  were  questioned  critically 
because  of  their  growing  use  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  pupils  and  schools.  Many  significant 
research  studies  and  service  projects  were 
conducted  in  pupil  personnel  services.  Pro- 
grams of  mental  health,  guidance,  and  psy- 
chological services  became  more  common. 
Initially,  guidance  dealt  principally  with 
job  placement,  but  gradually  it  was  broad- 
ened to  include  educational  and  personnel 
counseling  as  well.  Expanding  services 
brought  expanding  professional  and  citizen 
organizations  to  promote  their  scope  and 
effectiveness  (9).  Evaluation  scales  for 
schools  and  school  programs  increasingly 
reflected  concern  for  pupil  personnel  serv- 
ices. 

World  War  II  to  Sputnik 

During  World  War  II,  the  production  facil- 
ities and  labor  forces  of  the  country  were 
geared  to  defense  needs.  Emphasis  was 
upon  military  preparation  and  mobilization 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  country  to  over- 
come the  power  of  Nazi  Germany. 
Although  the  years  following  the  termina- 
tion of  World  War  II  were  to  see  new  in- 
ternational crises,  such  as  the  “cold  war” 
in  Berlin  and  the  Korean  conflict,  the 
country’s  production  facilities  were  adapted 
to  meet  the  demands  of  an  expanding  mar- 
ket for  products  for  civilian  consumption. 

School  populations  were  burgeoning. 
The  crest  of  the  wave  of  war  babies  was 
moving  through  the  elementary  schools 
into  the  secondary  schools.  New  communi- 
ties were  rising  to  meet  the  needs  of  re- 
turning veterans.  Schools  became  a focal 
point  of  action,  and  construction  of  schools 
boomed. 

A growing  interest  in  pupil  personnel 
services  was  accompanied  by  the  need  for 
more  teachers,  as  well  as  specialists.  By 
1954,  200  cities  in  40  states  reported  that 
they  had  directors  of  guidance.  At  least 
205  colleges  and  universities  had  graduate 
programs  for  the  preparation  of  school 
counselors.  In  New  York  state  in  1955, 
the  Legislature  gave  professional  status  to 


full-time  attendance  workers  in  school  dis- 
tricts; and  in  1957,  requirements  for 
certification  of  these  workers  as  teachers 
were  placed  in  effect.  In  1956,  California 
required  a special  student-personnel  cre- 
dential based  on  a common  core  program 
in  the  preparation  of  counselors,  social 
workers,  child  welfare  and  attendance 
workers,  psychologists,  and  psychometrists 
employed  in  the  public  schools.  These  de- 
veloping fields,  especially  guidance,  coun- 
seling, and  testing,  were  stimulated  by  the 
launching  of  Sputnik  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1957,  when  the  shortage  of  scientists 
and  engineers  came  to  the  center  of  educa- 
tional attention. 

Federal  Financial  Aid 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1917 
(Smith-Hughes  Act)  was  the  first  impor- 
tant federal  aid  for  secondary  education.  It 
made  funds  available  for  vocational  guid- 
ance as  an  integral  part  of  federal 
promotion  of  vocational  education.  Addi- 
tional appropriations  were  authorized  by 
the  George-Reed  Act  in  1929  and  the 
George-Deen  Act  of  1936.  The  George- 
Barden  Act  of  1 946  provided  financial  in- 
centives for  state  programs  of  supervision 
in  vocational  guidance,  training  of  voca- 
tional counselors,  and  acquisition  of  in- 
structional equipment  for  use  in  counsel- 
ing. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  (NDEA)  gave  guidance,  counsel- 
ing, and  testing  in  the  secondary  schools 
their  greatest  impetus.  NDEA  was  de- 
signed to  strengthen  nat'onal  defense  and 
to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  educational  programs 
to  meet  critical  national  needs.  Title  V-A 
provided  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  programs  of  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing.  Title  V-B  provided  for  the  op- 
eration of  short-term  or  regular-session 
institutes  by  colleges  and  universities  for 
advanced  study  to  improve  the  qualifica- 
tions of  counselors. 

In  1964,  amendments  to  NDEA  pro- 
vided aid  for  developing  programs  in  ele- 
mentary school  grades  and  public  junior 
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colleges  and  technical  institutes.  The 
amendments  provided  an  opportunity  for 
guidance  to  be  considered  as  a continuum. 
Heretofore,  guidance  services  usually  had 
been  available  only  in  secondary  schools. 
The  increase  in  guidance  programs  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  public  junior  colleges, 
and  technical  institutes  furthered  coordina- 
tion and  articulation  from  one  level  of 
school  organization  to  another. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  also  had  implications  for  guidance 
services.  It  helped  provide  non-college- 
bound  youth  with  occupational  education 
and  training.  Among  the  categories  of  indi- 
viduals who  were  eligible  under  the  Act 
were  high  school  dropouts  willing  to  study 
part-time. 

In  the  field  of  adult  education,  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1920  and 
its  subsequent  amendments  emphasized 
guidance  and  other  personnel  services.  The 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962  expanded  guidance  to  disadvan- 
taged persons  of  all  ages,  including  very 
young  children,  and  stimulated  increased 
personnel  services  both  in  and  outside  of 
schools. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (ESEA),  designed  to 
strengthen  the  nation’s  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  concentrates  largely  on  the 
development  of  pupil  personnel  services  as 
a necessary  prerequisite  for  successful  edu- 
cation. The  extensive  programs  under  Title 
I of  ESEA  are  designed  primarily  to 
prepare  disadvantaged  children  who  reside 
in  pockets  of  poverty  for  successful  living. 
Pupil  personnel  services  have  developed 
nationwide,  involving  preschool  children 
and  pupils  through  high  school,  including 
dropouts.  The  scope  of  the  ESEA  Title  I 
program  can  be  inferred  from  the  federal 
appropriation  of  $1,123,127,000  for  fiscal 
year  1969. 

New  dimensions  in  personnel  services 
have  resulted  from  various  federally  sup- 
ported programs.  Some  are  concerned  with 
parent  education  and  cooperation  with 
community  agencies.  Others  have  expand- 
ed services  to  handicapped  children,  mi- 
grants, the  neglected  and  delinquent,  and 


school  dropouts.  These  programs  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  clientele  served  to  almost 
all  children  and  youth  who  need  them  and 
extend  in  some  instances  to  adults  as  well. 

The  new  programs  of  mixed  educa- 
tion and  personnel  services  stimulated  by 
federal  laws  and  supporting  funds  have 
tended  to  merge  services  that  originated 
and  developed  separately.  Some  are  admin- 
istered by  educational  agencies,  but  many 
are  in  new  or  old  administrative  agencies 
identified  with  other  areas  of  government. 
The  proliferation  of  programs  and  agencies 
for  their  administration  has  brought  prob- 
lems of  coordination  and  cooperation 
which  are  only  gradually  being  resolved. 
The  general  effect,  however,  has  been  a 
large  expansion  and  extension  of  personnel 
services  to  persons  of  all  ages,  both  in  di- 
rect relationship  to  organized  education 
and  in  programs  centered  in  many  aspects 
of  health  and  welfare  services  outside  of 
education. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUPIL 
PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

Growth  of  Component  Services 

The  pupil  personnel  services  selected  for 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter  arc  attend- 
ance, guidance,  school  health,  school 
psychology,  and  school  social  work.  Al- 
though these  services  differ  among  states 
and  according  to  local  school  and  com- 
munity needs,  their  patterns  of  develop- 
ment have  common  elements  that  apply  to 
pupil  personnel  services  generally. 

Attendance.  Attendance  can  be  considered 
the  first  of  pupil  personnel  services.  Al- 
though it  was  a matter  of  great  concern  in 
Colonial  times,  it  was  later  related  to  the 
concept  of  pupil  accountability  as  a com- 
ponent of  compulsory  education. 

In  1635,  the  town  of  Boston  estab- 
lished a school  supported  by  private 
subscriptions,  with  income  from  a pc  reel  of 
land  which  was  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  A 
Massachusetts  law  of  1642  was  the  first 
general  law  requiring  town  officials  to  com- 
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pel  parents  to  provide  elementary  instruc- 
tion for  children.  Five  years  later,  the  Leg- 
islature of  Massachusetts  required  each 
town  of  50  families  to  provide  an  elemen- 
tary school  teacher,  and  every  town  of  100 
families  to  establish  a Latin  grammar 
school.  At  the  same  time,  the  law  legalized 
the  levying  of  taxes  by  towns  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  teachers  and  set  up  penalties 
for  noncompliance. 

The  New  England  states  were  the 
leaders  in  mandating  instruction.  Connecti- 
cut passed  a law  in  1650  similar  to  the 
Massachusetts  law  of  1647,  and  New 
Hampshire  followed  suit  in  1680.  During 
the  1700’s,  the  development  of  mandated 
school  instruction  legislation  in  the  United 
States  was  slow  and  difficult;  the  people 
failed  to  see  the  need  for  such  legislation, 
and  they  tended  to  be  hostile  to  compul- 
sion in  matters  relating  to  their  children. 
Opponents  used  this  attitude  as  a club  to 
attack  advocates  of  school  instruction  legis- 
lation. In  most  states,  it  required  years  of 
education  and  vigorous  effort  to  secure 
effective  attendance  laws. 

Although  these  laws  pertained  to 
compulsory  instruction,  compulsory  attend- 
ance gained  specific  attention  in  1836 
when  Massachusetts  mandated  that  chil- 
dren employed  in  factories  be  required 
to  attend  school  12  weeks  of  each  year. 
Horace  Mann,  the  first  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  Massachu- 
setts, recommended  that  all  children  be  re- 
quired either  to  attend  school  regularly  or 
be  excluded.  In  1 852,  the  first  compulsory 
attendance  law  applicable  to  all  educable 
children  was  passed  in  Massachusetts.  This 
law  required  that  all  children  8 to  14  years 
of  age  attend  school  12  weeks  each  year, 
and  it  became  effective  with  relatively  little 
resistance  from  the  public.  The  regulation 
of  child  labor  continued  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  compulsory  school  attendance  en- 
forcement, whether  in  rural  or  industrial 
areas. 

Connecticut  passed  a law  in  1813  de- 
signed to  improve  the  educational  status  of 
factory  children,  but  enacted  its  first 
compulsory  attendance  law  in  1872.  It  re- 
quired that  children  from  8 to  14  years  of 


age  attend  school  for  3 months  each  year. 
A compulsory  attendance  law  was  passed 
in  Utah  in  1890  requiring  at  least  16 
weeks  of  school,  with  a penalty  to  parents 
who  did  not  enforce  the  law  as  applied  to 
their  children. 

Alabama  enacted  compulsory  school 
legislation  in  1915.  The  position  of  attend- 
ance supervisor  was  established  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education  in  1927,  and  in 
1930  the  first  local  uniform  schoolchild 
accounting  system  was  initiated.  The 
Louisiana  Legislature  in  1918  passed  a 
compulsory  attendance  law  for  the  ages  of 
8 to  14,  and  in  1934  this  was  modified  to 
the  ages  of  7 to  1 6.  A visiting  teacher  law 
also  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1944 
to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compul- 
sory education  law.  In  Texas,  the  compul- 
sory school  attendance  law  was  passed  in 
1915;  attendance  supervision,  then  and 
now,  has  been  considered  the  responsibility 
of  the  local  school  authority  rather  than  of 
the  Texas  Education  Agency. 

Despite  such  progress,  28  states  still 
had  little  control  over  local  attendance  ad- 
ministration in  1929.  There  was  reluctance 
in  many  states  to  enact  compulsory  school 
attendance  legislation.  Considerable  oppo- 
sition was  expressed  on  the  part  of  those 
who  emphasized  the  rights  of  parents.  The 
schools  were  said  to  be  un-American  and 
unsuited  to  an  essentially  agrarian  society, 
not  adapted  to  our  free  institutions,  and 
monarchial  in  origin  and  history.  The 
sponsors  of  private  and  religious  schools 
insisted  upon  schools  taught  in  their  own 
languages  and  according  to  their  own  reli- 
gion. Truancy,  exemption  of  children  from 
school,  child  employment,  and  even  the 
school  census  were  important  problems  of 
the  times. 

The  first  compulsory  education  law  in 
New  York  was  enacted  in  1853,  requiring 
that  children  5 to  1 6 years  of  age  in  county 
poor  houses  be  given  some  education.  This 
act  provided  that  any  vagrant  between  5 to 
1 4 years  of  age,  upon  complaint  of  any  cit- 
izen on  oath,  should  be  brought  before  a 
magistrate;  if  the  complaint  were  estab- 
lished, the  parent,  guardian,  or  master  was 
required  to  send  the  child  to  school  at  least 
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4 months  a year  until  he  or  she  became  14 
years  old. 

New  York’s  second  compulsory  at- 
tendance act  became  law  in  1874.  It  was 
the  state’s  first  general  school  compulsory 
law,  providing  that  children  between  8 to 
14  years  of  age  attend  school  at  least  14 
weeks  each  year,  out  of  which  8 weeks  had 
to  be  consecutive.  Further  amendments  to 
the  compulsory  attendance  acts  followed; 
the  present  law  was  enacted  in  1894  and 
incorporated  in  the  consolii  ited  school  law 
of  1902.  With  the  passage  of  laws  requir- 
ing compulsory  school  attendance,  the 
local  school  authorities  were  empowered  to 
appoint  attendance  officers.  To  implement 
the  act,  the  Board  of  Regents  created  an 
attendance  division  in  the  Education  De- 
partment on  April  26,  1904.  Subsequent 
changes  authorized  local  employment  of  at- 
tendance officers  in  1955,  with  this  author- 
ity extended  to  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1957. 

Regular  school  attendance  has  im- 
proved and  has  become  less  of  a problem 
as  the  number  of  children  in  attendance 
has  increased  in  recent  decades.  Laws  on 
compulsory  school  attendance  and  child  la- 
bor stabilized  the  situation  by  the  middle 
1930’s,  when  most  of  the  states  had  passed 
legislation  providing  for  effective  attend- 
ance enforcement,  Generally,  the  statutes 
at  that  time  considered  three  elements:  (1) 
compulsory  school  attendance  for  children 
until  at  least  age  14;  (2)  provisions  for 
child  accounting,  including  requirements 
for  the  school  census;  and  (3)  recognition 
of  the  need  for  understanding  the  problems 
related  to  attendance  and  for  specialized 
personnel  in  alleviating  these  problems. 
Advancements  in  compulsory  education 
laws  were  assisted  by  the  influence  of  par- 
ents and  the  cooperation  of  local,  public, 
and  private  charitable  organizations. 

In  1966,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
reported  that  school  attendance  was  re- 
quired for  children  from  7 to  16  years  of 
age  in  34  states,  with  the  maximum  age 
fixed  at  16  years  in  41  states,  17  years  in  5 
states,  and  18  years  in  4 states.  Exemp- 
tions to  these  laws  are  granted  for  physical 
or  mental  handicaps  in  47  states,  for  high 


school  graduation  in  17  states,  and  under 
certain  conditions  for  completion  of  the 
eighth  grade  in  16  states.  Exemptions  from 
compulsory  attendance  were  granted  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
North  Carolina,  and  Texas  in  1966  to  any 
child  whose  parents  objected  to  his  attend- 
ance at  an  integrated  school  (10). 

A few  states  repealed  their  statewide 
attendance  laws  after  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  1954  and  1955,  but  the  recent 
trend  has  been  to  restore  them.  South  Car- 
olina repealed  its  law  in  1955  and  restored 
it  in  1967.  Virginia  left  compulsory 
attendance  to  the  option  of  locai  agencies 
in  1959  and  enacted  a new  law  covering 
ages  6-17  in  1968. 

The  activities  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  continue  to  be  a factor  in  school 
attendance.  In  addition  to  the  gradual 
broadening  of  the  compulsory  age  range 
under  state  laws,  minimum  wage  laws  and 
regulations  against  employment  of  minors 
in  hazardous  occupations  have  also  tended 
to  extend  the  school-leaving  age  of  some 
students.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  continues  to  be  amended  and  ex- 
panded in  ways  that  affect  the  labor  mar- 
ket for  young  people.  The  most  recent  in- 
stance was  extension  of  its  provisions  on 
minimum  wages  to  hospitals,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  by  Congress  in  1966.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  unheld  these  applica- 
tions in  a decision  announced  in  June 
1968,  which  set  the  minimum  wage  in 
schools  at  a level  attractive  to  adults  in 
many  communities  (11). 

The  emphasis  of  attendance  services 
in  1900  was  on  accountability  and  primi- 
tive measures  against  truancy.  Modem 
concepts  of  attendance  in  1968,  helped 
considerably  by  modifications  of  the  curric- 
ulum to  meet  individual  needs  of  pupils, 
relate  to  preventive  measures:  an  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  absenteeism,  case 
work,  and  school-parent-community  coop- 
eration. They  also  relate  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  local  education  agencies  from  more 
than  200,000  districts,  mostly  rural,  to 
about  20,000  in  1968;  to  the  need  for 
more  years  in  school  and  the  lack  of  need 
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for  child  labor;  and  to  the  requirements  of 
our  urbanized  technological  society. 

Guidance.  Initial  emphasis  in  guidance  was 
usually  vocational  in  character.  A pioneer 
in  vocational  guidance  stated  in  1909  that 
there  were  three  principles  in  the  wise 
choice  of  a vocation:  (1)  a clear  under- 
standing of  one’s  self  in  one’s  aptitudes, 
abilities,  interests,  ambitions,  resources, 
limitations,  and  their  causes;  (2)  a knowl- 
edge of  the  requirements  and  conditions  of 
success,  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
compensations,  opportunities,  and  pros- 
pects of  different  lines  of  work;  and  (3) 
true  reasoning  on  the  basis  of  these  two 
groups  of  facts  (12). 

There  were  some  early  efforts  in  as- 
sisting students.  Jesse  B.  Davis,  as  far  back 
as  1898,  gave  much  of  h;s  time  to 
counseling  students.  When  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Central  High  School  in  Grand 
Rapids  in  1907,  he  included  guidance  as  a 
recognized  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
school;  and  in  1913,  he  was  appointed 
director  of  vocational  guidance  for  the  city 
school  system.  In  New  York  City,  under 
the  leadership  of  Eli  W.  Weaver,  the  High 
School  Teachers  Association  sponsored  a 
program  in  1908  to  assist  students  finan- 
cially, as  well  as  in  counseling  and  place- 
ment. 

A little  later  Frank  P.  Goodwin, 
Cincinnati  director  of  the  Department  of 
Civil  and  Vocational  Service,  proposed  a 
vocational  guidance  program  which  was 
adopted  in  the  schools  between  1911  and 
1913  (13).  As  early  as  1914,  educational 
guidance  was  under  discussion.  Truman  L. 
Kelly  in  that  year  published  his  doctoral 
dissertation,  Educational  Guidance  (14). 
It  was  soon  pointed  out  that  the  relation- 
ships between  vocational  guidance  and  so- 
cial problems  were  much  more  than  a 
public  school  problem.  A classic  in  the  re- 
lationship of  education  and  guidance  is 
John  M.  Brewer’s  book  in  1932  entitled 
Education  as  Guidance  (15).  In  his  history 
of  the  vocational  guidance  movement, 
Brewer  named  four  conditions  that  gave 
rise  to  it:  division  of  labor,  growth  of  tech- 
nology, extension  of  vocational  education, 


and  spread  of  modern  forms  of  democracy. 
His  definition  of  guidance  was  so  broad 
that  some  persons  who  were  later  to  be- 
come colleagues  in  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education  suggested  that  he 
made  all  of  education  only  one  of  the  parts 
of  guidance  rather  than  guidance  a part  of 
education. 

Two  major  movements  undergirded 
the  development  of  guidance  services.  The 
first  was  an  effort  to  help  pupils  vocational- 
ly when  they  were  about  to  leave  school. 
The  second  involved  discovering  more  fac- 
tual data  about  pupils,  including  their  abili- 
ties, aptitudes,  achievement,  interests, 
strengths  and.  weaknesses,  assets  and  defi- 
cits, and  other  characteristics.  The  psycho- 
logical emphasis  upon  testing  influenced 
the  guidance  movement  and  also  led  to  in- 
creased interest  in  studying  adjustment 
patterns  and  deviations  of  behavior. 

During  the  early  1940’s,  manpower 
utilization  related  to  the  war  effort  restrict- 
ed expansion  of  guidance  and  other  pro- 
grams. At  the  end  of  the  war,  however, 
returning  veterans  placed  a heavy  demand 
on  educational  and  vocational  guidance. 
Many  returned  to  school  or  college  or  be- 
gan other  learning  programs  to  prepare 
themselves  for  employment. 

In  the  early  1950’s  this  interest  con- 
tinued as  an  aftermath  of  the  war.  Soon 
the  crest  of  the  wave  of  war  babies  was 
moving  through  the  schools.  Elementary 
school  guidance  gained  recognition  com- 
mensurate with  the  increased  emphasis 
upon  the  total  development  of  a child.  A 
total  of  2,286  persons  devoting  one-half  or 
more  time  to  counseling  in  1937-38  grew 
to  more  than  8,000  in  1952-53.  Of  711 
elementary  school  counselors  in  1952-53, 
408  were  spending  one-half  time  or  more 
in  counseling. 

After  the  Sputnik  crisis  in  1957,  guid- 
ance especially  was  catapulted  into  the 
limelight  (16).  The  passage  of  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  gave 
specific  attention  and  financial  support.  An 
NDEA  report  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion indicates  that  for  the  school  year 
1962-63,  there  were  27,180  full-time 
equivalent  counselors  in  elementary  and 
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secondary  schools.  Of  this  number,  17,928 
were  full-time  counselors,  which  represent- 
ed an  increase  of  143  percent  over  the 
1958  prc-NDEA  figures.  The  total  number 
of  counselors  both  full-  and  part-time  was 
38,150  (17). 

Guidance  services  have  flourished  sig- 
nificantly in  recent  years.  Although  initial 
emphasis  was  on  vocational  guidance,  new 
perspectives  developed  in  other  areas,  such 
as  greater  understanding  of  child  develop- 
ment, changing  socioeconomic  conditions, 
greater  financial  assistance  to  students  for 
post-high  school  education,  intensified  in- 
terest in  urban  education,  and  more 
effective  utilization  of  community  resources 
in  guidance.  An  important  factor  has  been 
the  expansion  of  education  to  include  bet- 
ter opportunities  for  disadvantaged  per- 
sons, young  and  old,  who  previously  were 
neglected  because  they  required  special  at- 
tention beyond  the  ability  of  many  schools 
to  provide. 

School  Health.  The  modern  health  services 
program  is  based  on  preventive  measures 
and  health  education.  Early  concepts  of 
health  services  focused  upon  detection  of 
communicable  diseases,  followed  by  exclu- 
sion from  school  and  readmission  after 
proper  clearance.  The  early  history  of 
health  services  was  closely  related  to  public 
health  nursing. 

In  1912,  the  American  Red  Cross 
pioneered  in  rural  public  health  nursing, 
whic.i  included  school  nursing.  Practices 
such  as  medical  examination  of  infants  and 
children  under  school  age,  medical  inspec- 
tion of  children  in  rural  schools,  and 
vaccination  for  prevention  of  contagious 
diseases  became  more  common.  Attention 
was  given  to  cutaneous  infection,  cardiac 
disease,  and  symptoms  of  rheumatism  in 
childhood.  Information  was  given  in  the 
care  of  prominent  teeth,  the  causes  of  den- 
tal caries,  and  combined  dental  and  nasal 
treatment  to  restore  normal  nasal  respira- 
tion (18). 

James  F.  Rogers  reported  on  early 
school  health  activities  in  New  York  state 
as  follows: 


In  1872,  the  alarming  prevalence  of 
smallpox,  and  its  appearance  in  one  of 
the  schools  in  the  city,  suggested  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
the  necessity  for  a more  thorough  super- 
vision of  the  pupils  in  respect  to  enforced 
vaccination,  as  directed  by  a Statute  [that 
of  1860]  whose  provisions  had  been 
partially  and  ineffectively  carried  out  by 
the  Board  of  Health  (19^ 

As  early  as  1 880,  attention  was  given 
to  classroom  conditions  affecting  health.  In 
Los  Angeles,  the  Board  of  Education  ruled 
that  “teachers  shall  give  vigilant  attention 
to  the  ventilation  and  temperature  of  their 
school  rooms.  At  each  recess,  the  windows 
and  doors  shall  be  opened  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room”  (20). 

The  first  public  school  medical  officer 
in  the  United  States  was  appointed  by  the 
city  of  New  York  in  1892.  In  1894,  the 
first  system  of  medical  inspection  was  initi- 
ated in  Boston.  As  a result  of  epidemics  of 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  the  commis- 
sioner of  health  appointed  50  school  physi- 
cians as  medical  visitors,  one  to  each  of  the 
50  school  districts.  Similar  problems 
motivated  Chicago  in  1895,  New  York  in 
1897,  and  Philadelphia  in  1898  to  follow 
the  successful  practices  in  Boston. 

In  Rhode  Island,  school  health  pro- 
grams were  based  on  legislation  in  1886 
pertaining  to  instruction  in  physiology  and 
hygiene.  In  1911,  legislation  was  passed  in- 
dicating that  the  total  school  health  pro- 
gram should  consist  of  health  education, 
health  environment,  and  health  services. 

The  first  school-supported  nurse 
service  in  this  country  was  established  in 
New  York  City  in  1902.  Visiting,  nurses 
began  to  take  note  of  many  children  wan- 
dering through  the  streets  instead  of  being 
in  school.  These  children  had  been  exclud- 
ed because  they  were  suffering  from  the 
so-called  nuisance  diseases  of  pediculosis, 
scabies,  and  impetigo. 

Lillian  Wald  of  me  Henry  Street  Set- 
tlement House  persuaded  the  commissioner 
of  health  to  allow  her  to  put  a nurse  in  one 
school  district  to  demonstrate  what  might 
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be  done  by  a nursing  follow-up  of  these  ex- 
cluded children.  Lina  Rogers  began  a 
month’s  demonstration  program  on  No- 
vember 7,  1902,  and  a month  later  +he 
commissioner  of  health  appointed  25  nurs- 
es to  work  in  various  schools  of  the  city. 
Other  cities  also  were  initiating  school 
nurse  services,  such  as  Los  Angeles  and 
Philadelphia  in  1903  and  Boston  in  1905. 

The  nurse  first  came  into  the  schools 
to  assist  in  the  control  of  communicable 
diseases.  However,  over  the  years  her  role 
changed  as  she  worked  with  school  physi- 
cians, community  agencies,  parents  and 
teachers,  and  increasingly  emphasized  the 
preventive  aspects  of  health.  Leaders  in 
public  health  during  the  1920’s  considered 
school  nursing  to  be  part  of  public  health 
nursing.  However,  school  nurses  did  not 
consider  themselves  public  health  nurses, 
and  during  this  time  the  titles  of  “school 
nurse-teacher”  and  “teacher-nurse” 
emerged. 

The  dental  hygiene  movement  had  a 
parallel  development.  In  1913,  Albert  C. 
Fones  obtained  a $5,000  appropriation 
from  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
to  establish  a school  dental  clinic  in  educa- 
tional programs.  During  the  year,  he 
opened  the  first  school  for  dental  hygien- 
ists, and  they  were  introduced  in  the  school 
program  in  1914. 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Re- 
gents has  long  been  concerned  with  health 
services  for  children  and  their  relationship 
to  other  services.  In  its  1938  report  on  The 
School  Health  Program,  particular  empha- 
sis was  given  to  interdisciplinary  coopera- 
tion (21). 

Child  welfare  and  governmental  agen- 
cies, parent  groups,  and  professional  asso- 
ciations helped  considerably  to  meet  the 
demand  for  improved  health  services  for 
children  and  youth.  The  Children’s  Bureau, 
established  in  1912  under  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Administration,  reflected  the 
early  national  interest  in  health.  Since  that 
time  it  has  administered  a large  number  of 
health  services  and  programs  affecting 
young  children  and  their  care.  Several  of 
the  activities  of  the  Bureau  affecting 
schoolchildren  included  services  for  crip- 


pled children  and  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  delinquency.  Moreover,  the 
White  House  Conferences  on  Children 
have  been  significant  in  focusing  upon  the 
needs  of  children  and  youth.  It  was  one  of 
the  15  recommendations  in  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Care  of  Dependent 
Children  held  in  1S09  which  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a federal  children’s  bu- 
reau. 

Child  welfare  legislation  has  had  a 
great  impact  on  the  development  of  health 
services,  particularly  during  the  last  four 
decades.  The  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  1935,  with  its  emphasis  on  depend- 
ent children,  was  an  important  milestone. 
Federal  and  state  programs  for  handi- 
capped children  have  been  steadily 
expanded  by  legislation,  the  most  recent  of 
which  is  new  Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  enacted  in  1 966. 
This  federal-state-loca!  approach  to  greatly 
expanded  services  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren means  rehabilitation  programs  involv- 
ing all  traditional  pupil  personnel  services 
and  innovations  as  well,  all  administered 
primarily  by  the  educational  agencies  of 
the  three  levels  of  government  (22). 
School  lunch  programs  were  improved  by 
distribution  of  surplus  foods  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
of  1946.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act 
was  “to  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being of  the  nation’s  children.” 

Federal  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, including  Operation  Head  Start 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
preschool  programs  under  Title  I of  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  gave  additional  emphasis  to  health 
programs  for  children.  Such  programs 
brought  into  sharper  focus  the  cooperative 
relationships  between  school  health  serv- 
ices and  community  services,  thus  increas- 
ing public  health  services  generally. 
Growth  in  school  health  services  is  indicat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  in  1952  there  were 
6,309  nurses  employed  by  boards  of  edu- 
cation, while  in  1966  there  were  more  than 
12,000. 

The  growth  of  school  health  services 
evolved  from  an  emphasis  on  the  identifi- 
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cation  of  communicable  diseases  to  the 
preventive  aspects  of  health.  Cooperation 
between  the  schools  and  public  health  and 
other  community  agencies  increased  im- 
measurably. Federal,  state,  and  local  legis- 
lation sparked  this  growth  by  encouraging 
preventive  and  follow-up  health  measures. 
Today  the  educational  aspects  of  sound 
health  are  being  stressed,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  health  knowledge  attitudes  and 
interest  in  healthful  personal  and  commun- 
ity living  are  considered  paramount. 

Basic  policies  for  the  administration 
of  school  health  services  were  developed 
jointly  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  and  the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers  in 
1951  and  revised  in  1959  (23).  These  two 
national  associations,  joined  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  and  Territorial  Mental 
Health  Authorities,  jointly  approved  and 
published  a similar  policy  statement  on 
mental  health  in  the  schools  in  1966  (24). 
Experience  in  these  fields  demonstrates 
clearly  that  many  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions should  have  jointly  developed  and 
clearly  stated  working  agreements  at  local, 
state,  and  federal  levels  to  ensure  coopera- 
tion and  best  results  in  school  programs  of 
health  and  mental  health. 

School  Psychology.  The  genesis  of  school 
psychology  as  it  is  known  today  can  be 
traced  to  University  College  in  London, 
where  a laboratory  for  measurement  was 
established  in  1884.  It  was  concerned  with 
the  study  of  individual  differences  in  meas- 
urement. Twelve  years  later,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Lightner  Whitmer 
established  a laboratory  concerned  with 
children’s  behavior.  This,  in  essence,  was 
the  first  child  guidance  clinic  in  Amer- 
ica (25). 

The  first  department  of  child  study  in 
a public  school  system  in  America  was  es- 
tablished in  Chicago  in  1899.  In  1907,  a 
child  study  department  was  developed  in 
the  Rochester  public  schools.  In  1911, 
similar  departments  were  established  in  the 
Cincinnati  and  Detroit  school  systems.  In 
1915,  the  Connecticut  State  Department 
of  Education  appointed  Arnold  Gesell  as 


school  psychologist  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing examinations  to  mentally  retarded 
children  in  school  districts  throughout  the 
state. 

The  individual  testing  program,  which 
is  so  closely  identified  with  the  school  psy- 
chologist, was  given  impetus  by  the 
development  of  an  individual  intelligence 
test  in  1904  by  Alfred  Binet  and  Theodore 
Simon  of  France.  In  1909,  Clifford  N. 
Beers  founded  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  which  helped  establish 
child  guidance  clinics  primarily  to  combat 
delinquency.  Symonds  indicated  that  the 
term  school  psychologist  first  appeared  in 
the  literature  in  1923  and  reported  that 
there  were  75  school  psychologists  in 
1925.  At  midcentury,  scattered  programs 
of  psychological  services  had  been  estab- 
lished in  all  types  of  local,  intermediate, 
and  state  agencies  across  the  country,  but 
they  were  far  from  universal  (26) . 

A study  of  the  local  administrative  or- 
ganization of  school  psychology  in  cities  of 
100,000  population  or  over  was  conducted 
by  David  J.  Wiens  in  1914.  He  sent  ques- 
tionnaires to  93  cities,  88  of  which  re- 
sponded. The  results  showed  that  the 
school  psychologist  was  responsible  to  var- 
ious individuals,  including  the  superintend- 
ent, or  was  assigned  to  various  depart- 
ments such  as  health,  attendance,  or 
special  education  (27). 

New  York  has  experienced  develop- 
ments in  this  field  that  are  roughly  typical 
among  the  larger  states.  Ethel  L.  Cornell 
of  the  New  York  State  Education  Depart- 
ment reported  a survey  of  personnel  in 
school  psychological  services  in  1942,  find- 
ing that  65  individuals  from  cities  other 
than  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Rochester 
were  so  designated.  Further  study  concern- 
ing their  activities  indicated  that  no  more 
than  63  of  the  165  individuals  working  in 
41  school  districts  could  be  regarded  as 
fully  prepared  school  psychologists.  It 
seems  clear  that  there  was  no  precise 
definition  of  the  functions  of  school 
psychologists  at  that  time  (28). 

A 1958  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Psy- 
chological Services  in  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department  indicated  that  there 
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were  57^  school  psychologists  enjoyed  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  the 
number  has  continued  to  rise  at  a rapid 
rate.  Over  70  percent  of  the  public  school 
districts  with  200  or  more  pupils  reported 
the  employment  of  at  least  one  school  psy- 
chologist cither  on  a full-time  or  part-time 
basis. 

This  report  described  the  work  of 
school  psychologists  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  state  in  the  areas  of  educa- 
tional retardation,  undcrachievemcnt,  emo- 
tional disturbance,  mental  retardation, 
mental  giftedness,  conduct  disturbances, 
unusual  environmental  conditions,  physical 
handicaps,  diagnostic  study,  and  remedial 
and  corrective  action.  It  also  discussed 
mental  health  school  programs,  the  devel- 
opment and  conduct  of  a standardized  test- 
ing program,  and  in-service  activities  as 
aids  to  teachers  and  staff  in  understanding 
pupil  personality  and  behavior  (29). 

The  use  of  school  psychologists  was 
mainly  in  the  measurement  of  mental  abili- 
ties and  particularly  for  the  identification 
of  atypical  children.  Until  the  early  1950’s, 
the  primary  application  of  school  psycholo- 
gists’ skills  was  clinical.  The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration training  programs  after  World 
War  II  provided  training  of  psychologists 
which  was  especially  clinically  oriented. 
Many  of  these  psychologists  entered  school 
work  and  concentrated  on  its  diagnostic 
and  clinical  phases.  Growth  of  the  mental 
hygiene  movement  continued,  however, 
and  the  focus  on  personality  development 
encouraged  a new  understanding  of  child 
behavior,  with  special  attention  given  to 
prevention  of  undesirable  behavior. 

The  contributions  of  Freud  and  other 
leaders  in  psychiatry  made  significant  im- 
pacts on  school  psychologists  in  the  1 930's 
and  thereafter.  These  contributions  under- 
scored the  need  for  greater  understanding 
of  emotional  health  as  part  of  the  indivi- 
dual’s total  growth  and  development,  a 
frontier  still  expanding  in  1968.  Under- 
standing of  new  or  re-emphasized  learning 
theories  was  stimulated  by  the  psychoana- 
lytic approach  to  behavior.  Such  theories  of 
psychology  as  behaviorism  and  gcstaltism 


were  studied  anew  for  their  implications 
for  education. 

As  in  other  pupil  personnel  services, 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 
school  psychologists  following  World  War 
II.  This  demand  was  accele/ated  by  grow- 
ing numbers  of  studies  aimed  at  under- 
standing all  children  better,  as  a result  of 
NDEA  programs,  and  because  of  greatly 
increased  provisions  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Attention  to  individual  case  studies 
of  children  with  learning  problems  and  the 
involvement  of  parents,  school  staff,  and 
community  agencies  in  a continuing  expan- 
sion of  school  psychological  programs  have 
become  standard  piactice  in  schools. 

School  Social  Work.  The  primary  function 
of  the  school  social  worker  is  to  help  the 
individual  child  overcome  those  environ- 
mental or  emotional  obstacles  which  inter- 
fere with  his  learning  and  to  bring  the 
school  and  the  home  closer  together.  Home 
visits  are  an  important  part  of  the  work  of 
the  social  workers,  for  it  enables  them  to 
un  Jci  stand  socioeconomic  factors  and  fam- 
ily concerns  which  influence  a child’s  func- 
tioning, acl  ‘ wement,  and  adjustment  in 
school. 

School  social  workers  have  been 
known  by  many  titles,  including  “visiting 
teacher,”  “visiting  counselor,"  “school 
counselor,”  “child  welfare  worker,” 
“school  worker,"  and  “attendance 
teacher”  (30).  These  designations  indicate 
the  overlapping  functions  of  personnel 
within  the  broad  field  of  pupil  personnel 
services. 

School  social  work  has  been  influ- 
enced greatly  by  the  shift  in  school  at- 
tendance programs  from  primary  empha- 
sis on  accounting  for  the  whereabouts  of 
pupils  to  prevention  of  unnecessary  ab- 
sence. The  first  social  work  programs  be- 
gan in  1906  and  1907  in  Boston,  New 
York  City,  and  Hartford.  The  first  visiting 
teacher  programs  were  financed  by  com- 
munity agencies.  In  New  York  City,  em- 
ployment of  school  social  workers  or  visit- 
ing  teachers,  as  in  the  held  of  school  health 
services,  resulted  from  a desire  to  find  out 
more  about  children  in  school  and  to  help 
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school  personnel  learn  more  about  the 
homes  and  environments  in  which  children 
live.  Two  settlement  houses  in  New  York, 
Hartley  House  and  Greenwich  House,  initi- 
ated the  practice  of  assigning  visiting 
teachers  to  work  with  teachers  of  the  chil- 
dren who  came  into  the  settlement  houses. 

In  1907,  the  Public  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  City  created  a 
committee  to  extend  visiting  teacher  work; 
in  1913,  the  work  of  the  visiting  teacher 
was  taken  over  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
In  Boston,  the  Women’s  Education  Asso- 
ciation initiated  the  work. 

Growth  of  the  social  work  movement 
was  rapid  in  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  formation  of  the  U.S.  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau  in  1912  gave  impetus  to  all 
activities  affecting  child  welfare.  The 
schools  were  recognized  as  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant agencies  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  children.  As  the  schools  became 
more  cognizant  of  and  involved  with  pri- 
vate groups  and  agencies,  particularly 
those  concerned  with  special  groups  of 
handicapped  children,  the  need  for  social 
workers  became  apparent.  The  significance 
of  school  social  work  was  recognized  with 
the  establishment  in  1959  of  the  position 
of  specialist  in  school  social  work  in  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  by  Commissioner 
of  Education  Lawrence  G.  Derthick. 

Continued  emphasis  on  child-centered 
education,  as  compared  with  what  Cubber- 
ley  calls  the  “old  knowledge  conception,” 
gave  rise  to  an  increase  in  social  work  pro- 
grams. Programs  were  developed  in  Kansas 
City  in  1915,  Indianapolis  in  1916,  and 
Chicago  in  1919.  In  1921,  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  of  New  York  gave  a financial 
grant  to  the  National  Committee  on  Visit- 
ing Teachers,  an  affiliate  of  the  Public 
Education  Association,  to  conduct  a 
nationwide  demonstration.  Thirty  visiting 
teachers  were  placed  in  city,  town,  and 
country  schools  to  demonstrate  the  values 
of  these  services  to  education.  The  findings 
determined  from  this  study  are  described 
comprehensively  in  four  books  (31). 

New  York  was  the  first  city  in  which 
the  Board  of  Education  sponsored  a visit- 


ing teacher  service.  In  1918,  Rochester  es- 
tablished a child  study  department  which 
combined  the  efforts  of  the  school  social 
worker  and  the  school  psychologist.  By 
1920,  the  school  system  had  a department 
of  visiting  teachers. 

The  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  in 
New  York  City  was  established  in  1931 
and  combined  the  services  of  the  school  so- 
cial worker,  psychologist,  and  psychiatrist. 
Syracuse  public  schools  initiated  the  em- 
ployment of  social  workers  in  the  1930’s. 
In  Michigan,  the  state  school  social  work 
service,  formerly  its  visiting  teacher  pro- 
gram, was  initiated  in  1944.  In  Georgia, 
the  visiting  teacher  service  was  created  in 
1954.  Other  states  which  by  1951  had  de- 
veloped some  type  of  visiting  teacher 
program  include  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, and  Texas  (32). 

In  New  York  state  in  1960-61,  there 
was  a total  of  280  full-time  and  part-time 
school  social  workers,  186  of  whom  were 
in  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  in  New 
York  City  and  94  in  areas  outside  of  New 
York  City.  In  1965,  there  was  a total  of 
405  full-time  and  part-time  school  social 
workers,  including  those  in  New  York 
City. 

The  complexities  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, with  its  technological  advancements 
and  national  priorities  in  antipoverty  pro- 
grams, have  created  new  challenges  for 
social  workers.  The  movement  of  migrants 
and  disadvantaged  families  from  the  South 
to  the  North  and  from  rural  to  urban  areas 
has  created  new  dimensions  of  need  for 
understanding  the  dynamics  of  family  in- 
terrelationships in  the  adjustment  of  chil- 
dren to  school.  Changing  socioeconomic 
patterns,  involving  disadvantaged  Negroes, 
Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican-Americans,  and 
Indians,  are  of  the  greatest  concern,  neces- 
sitating maximum  use  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  resources. 

The  federal  antipoverty  programs,  an 
increased  sensitivity  to  urban  areas,  and 
greater  involvement  of  parents  at  the  local 
school  level  have  created  new  bridges  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  home.  School  so- 
cial workers  can  become  most  effective 
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builders  of  these  bridges  and  preserve  them 
on  a continuing  basis  after  emergency  pro- 
grams have  been  terminated. 

Association  Activities 

Initiative  in  the  development  and  organiza- 
tion of  pupil  personnel  services  comes 
from  a variety  of  sources.  Legislative  com- 
mittees, state  education  departments,  com- 
munity groups,  citizen  committees,  child 
welfare  and  parent  groups,  professional 
associations,  boards  of  education,  school 
staff,  and  parent-teacher  associations  have 
on  occasion  stimulated  and  contributed, 
either  collectively  or  individually,  to  the 
establishment  of  pupil  personnel  services. 

Professional  associations  of  specialists 
have  been  particularly  important  in  the  de- 
velopment and  upgrading  of  pupil  person- 
nel services.  There  were  many  reasons  for 
the  growth  of  these  associations:  to  bring 
professional  status  to  a discipline;  to  ex- 
pand and  standardize  practices;  to 
determine  objectives;  to  foster  growth;  to 
establish  codes  of  ethics;  to  protect  inter- 
ests; to  recommend  and  lobby  for  relevant 
legislation;  to  recognize  achievement;  to  as- 
sist in  the  upgrading  of  skills;  to  provide 
financial  support,  including  scholarships, 
loans,  and  grants;  to  recommend  certifica- 
tion and  licensing  requirements;  to  assist  in 
the  development  and  carrying  out  of 
preservice  and  in-service  education  pro- 
grams; to  act  as  a resource  for  federal, 
state,  and  local  governmental  units  and  for 
private  community  agencies;  to  conduct 
workshops  and  conferences;  arid  to  prepare 
publications  and  disseminate  pertinent  in- 
formation. 

On  both  national  and  state  levels, 
there  has  been  much  evidence  of  profes- 
sional activity  relating  to  the  disciplines 
comprising  pupil  personnel  services.  The 
American  Psychological  Association  was 
founded  in  1892,  and  its  Division  of 
School  Psychologists  came  into  being  in 
1947.  The  National  League  To  Promote 
School  Attendance  was  founded  in  1911 
and  changed  its  name  to  the  International 
Association  of  Pupil  Personnel  Workers  in 


1956.  The  National  Association  of  Visiting 
Teachers  was  founded  in  1919  to  define 
and  promote  special  standards  for  school 
social  workers.  This  eventually  gave  rise  to 
the  school  social  work  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers, 
which  was  founded  in  1955. 

In  1913,  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association  was  formed.  Three 
years  later,  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  programs  and  services,  was 
organized. 

The  American  School  Health  Asso- 
ciation was  founded  in  1927.  A leader  in 
the  formation  of  the  Association  was  Wil- 
liam A.  Howe,  then  the  head  of  the  health 
service  program  in  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Guidance  Supervisors  and 
Counselor  Trainers  started  in  1940,  later 
changing  its  name  to  the  Association  for 
Counselor  Education  and  Supervision.  A 
department  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, the  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development,  came  into 
being  in  1943,  although  its  progenitor,  the 
Department  of  Supervisors  and  Directors 
of  Instruction,  was  in  existence  in  1921. 
Both  have  been  closely  identified  with  pu- 
pil personnel  services. 

The  parent  of  the  national  guidance 
associations,  the  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association,  was  created  in 
1952.  The  following  year  saw  the  begin- 
ning of  the  American  School  Counselor 
Association.  The  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association  today  consists  of  the 
following  divisions:  American  College  Per- 
sonnel Association,  Association  for 
Counselor  Education  and  Supervision,  Na- 
tional Vocational  Guidance  Association, 
Student  Personnel  Association  for  Teacher 
Education,  American  School  Counselor 
Association,  American  Rehabilitation 
Counseling  Association,  the  Association 
for  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Guid- 
ance, and  the  National  Employment  Coun- 
selors Association.  A new  organization,  the 
National  Association  of  Pupil  Personnel 
Administrators,  came  into  being  in  1966. 
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The  role  of  professional  organizations 
in  assessing  the  functions  and  training  of 
personnel  in  their  various  disciplines  has 
been  of  vital  importance.  In  1955,  the 
American  Psychological  Association  issued 
a report  entitled  School  Psychologists  at 
Mid-Century  (33).  The  American  Person- 
nel and  Guidance  Association  sponsored 
an  influential  work  on  guidance  by  C.  Gil- 
bert Wrenn  in  1962  (34).  The  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers  in  1959 
sponsored  a publication  which  analyzed 
practices  in  school  social  work  and  impli- 
cations for  professional  education  in  that 
field  (35).  In  1964,  a Joint  Committee  on 
Health  Problems  in  Education  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  issued  a re- 
port entitled  School  Health  Services  (36) 
which  describes  the  health  responsibilities 
of  schools  and  the  need  for  coordination  of 
school  efforts  with  parents,  the  community 
and  its  resources,  and  private  practitioners. 

A valuable  and  comprehensive  story 
of  an  association  and  it  activities  is  told  by 
Feldman  in  The  Connecticut  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association:  Its  Contributions 
to  Guidance,  1927-1962,  jointly  published 
by  the  Association  and  the  Connecticut 
State  Department  of  Education  (37). 

Organized  pupil  guidance  activities  in 
Utah  illustrate  how  movements  are  gener- 
ated and  crystallized  into  final  action.  An 
excellent  description  of  the  guidance  serv- 
ices and  association  activities  is  given  by 
Porter  in  his  thesis,  “A  History  of  the 
Growth  and  Development  of  Guidance 
Services  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Utah”  (38). 

A vocational  group  sectional  meeting 
had  its  first  session  in  1929  at  the  Utah 
Education  Association  convention  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  By  1934,  persons  from  this 
group,  along  with  others  including  social 
workers,  deans,  attendance  coordinators, 
and  guidance  counselors,  joined  together 
and  formed  a pupil  personnel  organization. 
Until  1941,  this  group  held  meetings  with 
the  Utah  Education  Association.  The  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Utah  Association  of 
School  Counselors  was  held  in  October 
1949.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  devel- 


oping a pupil  personnel  group  which  even- 
tually, in  1958,  formed  the  Utah  Associa- 
tion of  Pupil  Personnel  Directors. 

Parallel  with  the  organizational 
developments  nationally  and  in  other  states, 
organizations  of  pupil  personnel  services 
thrived  in  New  York.  In  1927,  the  New 
York  State  League  of  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion Officials  was  organized  in  Rochester 
and  was  later  affiliated  with  the  National 
League  To  Promote  School  Attendance. 
The  New  York  State  Association  of  Deans 
and  Guidance  Personnel  was  organized  in 
1927;  the  New  York  State  Counselors  As- 
sociation, in  1937;  the  New  York  State  At- 
tendance Teachers  Association,  in  1949; 
the  New  York  State  Psychological  Associa- 
tion, in  1947;  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Pupil  Personnel  Administra- 
tors, in  1963;  and  a merger  of  separate 
groups  created  the  New  York  State  Person- 
nel and  Guidance  Association  in  1965. 

The  New  York  State  School-Nurse 
Teachers  Association  began  in  1936;  the 
New  York  State  Dental  Hygiene  Teachers 
Association,  in  1948;  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Supervisory  Dentists  for 
Schools,  in  1960;  and  the  New  York  State 
Social  Workers  Association,  in  1962. 

The  history  of  these  associations  indi- 
cates that  they  have  been  and  are  impor- 
tant in  the  development  of  pupil  personnel 
services,  both  within  the  states  and  na- 
tionally, and  that  personnel  from  state 
departments  of  education  have  cooperated 
with  them  fully.  They  have  assisted  in  de- 
veloping preservice  and  in-service  educa- 
tion programs,  in  establishing  codes  of  eth- 
ics, in  preparing  relevant  publications,  in 
recommending  certification  criteria  for  per- 
sonnel, and  in  conducting  research  and 
evaluation  activities.  Zeal  for  professional 
status  and  services  and  resulting  prolifera- 
tion of  organizations  have  effectively' im- 
plemented pupil  personnel  services  in 
schools,  making  them  centers  for  broader 
contributions  to  their  pupils. 

Committees 

Associations  and  committees  of  citizens 
who  have  an  interest  in  services  for  chil- 
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dren  and  youth  have  had  much  influence 
on  the  development  and  organization  of 
pupil  personnel  services.  The  following  ac- 
tivities indicate  how  national  and  state 
committees  with  appropriate  follow-up  can 
be  instrumental  in  effecting  change. 

Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New 
York  appointed  a State  Citizens  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  for  Children  and  Youth  in 
1950  to  consider  the  services  then  existing 
or  needed  for  the  children  and  youth  in  the 
state.  The  state  government  was  represent- 
ed through  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
Citizens  Committee,  which  consisted  of  the 
state  commissioners  of  agriculture  and 
markets,  correction,  education,  health,  la- 
bor, and  mental  hygiene  and  social  welfare 
and  the  chairman  of  the  state  parole  board. 
More  than  700  persons  of  both  lay  and 
professional  background  were  members  of 
the  advisory  committee’s  groups.  Sections 
were  organized  on  child  care,  child  health, 
mental  health  education,  youth  services,  in- 
dustrial youth,  and  protective  and  cor- 
rectional care.  The  Committee’s  report 
considered  such  topics  as  the  family,  care 
away  from  home,  education,  physical  and 
mental  health,  physically  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  youth,  mentally  handicapped 
children  and  youth,  children  and  youth  in 
the  world  of  work,  and  the  child  and  the 
community.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  stimulated  pupil  personnel 
services  generally  throughout  the  state  and 
beyond  its  borders  (39). 

The  New  York  Board  of  Regents 
established  the  Regents  Council  on  the 
Readjustment  of  High  School  Education, 
which  issued  its  report  on  guidance  serv- 
ices in  1959  (40).  It  provided  a blueprint 
for  the  development  and  expansion  of 
guidance  services.  Recommendations  were 
made  to  boards  of  education  concerning 
the  objectives  and  steps  to  be  taken  in  im- 
proving guidance  services,  including  ratios 
of  pupils  to  counselors,  the  need  for  school 
facilities,  sufficient  materials,  clerical  assist- 
ants, sufficient  personnel,  and  the  role  of 
the  teacher  in  the  guidance  program.  Types 
of  services  that  each  school  should  provide 
were  described,  including  vocational  and 
educational  guidance,  personal  and  social 


guidance,  placement,  follow-up,  and  in- 
service  training  for  professional  personnel. 
Recommendations  were  made  for  closer 
coordination  of  guidance  and  counseling 
services  with  other  pupil  personnel  services 
and  with  related  services  in  the  agencies  in 
the  community.  Communication  with  par- 
ents and  other  citizens  for  better  under- 
standing of  the  aims  of  guidance  was  sug- 
gested as  important  to  obtain  the  local 
support  for  the  program.  The  Council 
report  had  a positive  effect  in  the  develop- 
ment of  guidance  services. 

In  1960,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower called  a Golden  Anniversary  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth, 
whose  theme  was  “To  promote  opportuni- 
ties for  children  and  youth  to  realize  their 
full  potential  for  a creative  life  in  free- 
dom and  dignity.”  Recommendations  were 
made  for  special  services  for  all  children 
and  youth.  Special  conference  categories 
included  the  gifted;  the  slow  learner;  the 
school  dropout;  the  delinquent;  the  emo- 
tionally, mentally,  physically,  and  multiple 
handicapped;  the  dependent  and  neglected; 
adolescent  unmarried  parents  and  illegiti- 
mate children;  adopted  children;  migrant 
and  minority  groups  (41 ) . 

In  addition  to  national  and  state  ac- 
tivities pertaining  to  conferences  on  pupil 
personnel  services  and  related  activities, 
there  are  numerous  local  study  councils,  ad 
hoc  committees,  and  special  groups  consid- 
ering the  needs  of  children  and  youth  on  a 
local,  regional,  and  statewide  basis.  These 
groups  provide  the  vehicle  whereby  school 
people,  representatives  of  professional 
groups,  community  agencies,  and  parents 
can  meet  to  combine  their  efforts  in  pro- 
viding assistance  in  developing  and  con- 
sidering new  ideas  for  programs  and  serv- 
ices to  benefit  children. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  PATTERNS 

In  1960,  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  issued  a policy  statement  on  the 
interrelatedness  of  major  pupil  personnel 
services — attendance,  guidance,  health, 
psychological  services,  and  school  social 
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work — and  offered  a blueprint  as  to  how 
these  services  should  be  organized  on  the 
state  level  for  the  provision  of  recommend- 
ed services  for  local  programs. 

State  department  activity  in  pupil  per- 
sonnel services  has  been  related  to  the  size 
and  scope  of  the  departments  and  the  con- 
cepts held  by  their  leaders  as  to  the  role  of 
pupil  personnel  services.  Whether  these 
services  are  regarded  as  related  to  general 
instruction  or  to  handicapped  children’s 
programs  and  services  has  determined 
largely  where  pupil  personnel  services  have 
been  placed  in  the  organizational  frame- 
work. The  following  information,  culled 
from  communications  from  the  states,  illus- 
trates various  organizational  patterns  and 
reflects  much  diversity. 

Alabama  has  no  definite  division  of 
pupil  personnel  services.  The  Legislature 
enacted  a law  on  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance ir.  1915.  The  attendance 
supervisor  has  been  part  of  the  division  of 
instruction  since  1927.  A special  services 
consultant  was  added  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  work  with  exception- 
al children  in  1957,  and  a guidance  con- 
sultant was  employed  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  in  1958.  However, 
all  of  these  positions  are  in  separate  divi- 
sions of  the  Department.  Efforts  are  being 
made  in  the  Alabama  Department  to  coor- 
dinate the  several  services. 

In  California,  pupil  personnel  services 
include  pupil  counseling,  child  welfare  and 
attendance,  school  social  work,  psychologi- 
cal services,  and  health  services  for  public 
school  children  and  youth  from  kindergar- 
ten through  junior  college.  In  1943,  a su- 
pervisor of  occupational  information  and 
guidance  was  employed  in  the  vocational 
education  section.  A bureau  of  occupation- 
al information  and  guidance  was  estab- 
lished in  1945;  as  a result  of  the  Strayer 
Report  of  1949,  which  studied  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  it  became  the  Bureau 
of  Guidance  in  1953.  The  name  was 
changed  to  the  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel 
Services  in  1961,  but  health  services  were 
left  under  the  Bureau  of  Health  Education 
and  Recreation. 


The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
was  particularly  helpful  to  the  development 
of  pupil  personnel  services  in  California. 
This  is  stated  clearly  by  William  H.  Mc- 
Creary, chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Pupil 
Personnel  Services: 

For  its  effect  on  pupil  personnel  services 
in  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
NDEA  deserves  special  mention.  It  add- 
ed to  the  identification  of  these  services. 
It  gave  them  a status  they  had  not  had 
before.  It  gave  them  funds  that  previously 
were  lacking,  funds  for  building  up  ade- 
quate staffs  and  services  to  school  dis- 
tricts. It  took  them  out  of  the  area  of 
purely  advisory-consultant  service  and 
put  them  in  a truly  leadership-active 
partner  role.  It  enabled  them  to  carry 
out  independent  or  joint  projects  with 
school  districts  designed  to  service  pilot, 
experimental,  or  statewide  undertakings 
that  would  alter  the  course  of  guidance 
services  in  many  districts  and  in  many 
ways. 

A final  word:  during  the  last  decade,  es- 
pecially, and  with  the  considerable  help 
given  by  NDEA  and  the  strengthened 
relations  with  the  Office  of  Education 
which  resulted,  the  State  Department  of 
Education  has  been  a more  potent  force 
than  ever  before,  in  the  general  progress 
of  pupil  personnel  services  in  the  public 
school  system  of  the  State.  Much  of  the 
evidence  is  intangible  and  cannot  be  in- 
cluded in  such  a report  as  I have  given 
here,  but  it  exists,  nevertheless,  in  the 
minds  and  feelings  of  numerous  local 
school  personnel  and  numerous  other 
citizens  (42). 

In  Connecticut,  the  genesis  of  pupil 
personnel  services  goes  back  to  1902, 
when  general  statutes  mandated  that  the 
State  Department  of  Education  provide 
necessary  mateiials  and  that  local  boards 
make  provisions  for  testing  the  eyesight  of 
all  pupils  at  least  every  3 years.  This  was 
changed  to  annual  testing  in  1923.  In 
1907,  the  Legislature  provided  that  the 
services  of  school  physicians  could  be 
obtained  by  towns  either  by  direct 
employment  or  by  arrangements  with  the 
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local  health  department.  School  nurse- 
teachers  could  also  be  employed  by  towns 
having  school  physicians.  In  1925,  school 
districts  were  empowered  to  employ  school 
nurses  regardless  of  the  availability  of  a 
school  physician. 

Connecticut  has  long  been  a leader  in 
pupil  personnel  services.  School  social 
work  services  had  their  beginnings  when 
Hartford  established  a position  for  them  in 
1906  In  1915,  Arnold  Gesell  was  appoint- 
ed school  psychologist.  His  functions  were 
related  to  exceptional  children,  including 
both  the  handicapped  and  the  gifted.  Leg- 
islation in  1919  authorized  local  school 
employment  of  dental  hygienists.  In  1921, 
legislation  was  passed  requiring  the  State 
Department  of  Education  to  appoint  a 
director- of  special  education  and  standards. 

The  Legislature  enacted  a law  in 
1913  authorizing  local  boards  of  education 
to  establish  a vocational  guidance  program 
and  to  employ  vocational  counselors.  In 
1940,  a bureau  of  guidance  was  created, 
followed  a year  later  by  a bureau  of  yout 
services;  and  the  two  were  soon  merged  to 
form  the  Bureau  of  Guidance  and  Youth 
Personnel.  Further  reorganization  in  1955 
resulted  in  a division  of  instructional  serv- 
ices containing  bureaus  of  pupil  personnel 
and  special  educational  services. 

In  Florida,  there  is  no  information 
concerning  the  organization  of  pupil  per- 
sonnel services  at  the  state  level  prior  1° 
1953.  From  1953  to  1959,  however,  there 
was  a director;  from  1959  to  1961,  a 
director  and  two  consultants;  and  by 
1965-66,  there  was  a director  and  three 
consultants.  A state  supervisor  of  guidance 
services  was  approved  in  1953,  and  the  po- 
sition was  supported  by  the  division  or 
instructional  field  services  and  vocational 
education  Pupil  personnel  services  empha- 
sized guidance. 

In  Georgia,  the  division  of  pupn  per- 
sonnel services  was  created  in  1965.  Two 
services  had  existed  previously:  a visiting 
teacher  service  since  1954  and  a guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  service  since  1956. 
There  are  no  records  of  any  organized  pu- 
pil personnel  activities  prior  to  1 945 . 

The  basis  for  pupil  personnel  services 


in  Iowa  can  be  traced  to  1928,  at  which 
time  the  Legislature  passed  a law  requiring 
a statewide  census  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. This  responsibility  was  given  to  the 
Iowa  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
There  was  no  provision  in  the  state  educa- 
tion department  for  a coordinated  system 
of  pupil  personnel  services  until  1947,  ex- 
cept through  a supervisor  of  vocational 
guidance.  In  1958,  however,  a guidance 
section  was  created  in  the  department  un- 
der the  impetus  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  In  1963,  guidance  services 
and  special  education  were  joined  to  be- 
come the  Division  of  Special  Education 
and  Guidance  Services.  In  1965,  however, 
the  department  was  reorganized  and  one  of 
the  seven  branches  created  was  that  of  pu- 
pil personnel  services.  This  branch  consists 
of  a special  education  division,  a guidance 
section,  and  an  ESEA  Title  I unit  under 
the  associate  superintendent  for  pupil  per- 
sonnel services. 

In  Kansas,  guidance  services  were  un- 
der the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion until  1958.  As  a result  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  guidance  services 
were  expanded,  and  since  pupil  personnel 
services  consisted  mostly  of  guidance,  there 
was  formed  the  guidance  and  pupil  person- 
nel services  section  under  the  division  of 
instructional  services.  Consultants  in  school 
psychology  and  social  work  are  in  the  spe- 
cial education  section. 

In  Louisiana,  the  State  Department  of 
Education  does  not  have  a specific  section 
for  pupil  personnel  services,  but  much  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  visiting  teachers,  who 
have  primary  responsibility  for  enforcing 
the  compulsory  attendance  law  passed  in 
1944.  Each  of  the  66  parish  and  city 
school  systems  receive  state  support  for 
visiting  teachers  as  part  of  the  minimum 

foundation  program. 

In  Michigan,  school  social  work,  pre- 
viously known  as  the  visiting  teacher  pro- 
gram, was  initiated  in  1944.  The  Visiting 
Teacher  Act  of  1944  was  a result  of  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Youth  Guidance 
Committee  appointed  by  Governor  Mc- 
Keely  of  Michigan  in  1943  to  draft  a pro- 
gram designed  to  assist  in  preventing  juve- 
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nile  delinquency.  The  visiting  teacher 
program  was  fully  recognized  as  a regular 
program  in  1955. 

School  psychology  and  school  social 
work  had  been  part  of  special  education, 
but  in  1966  they  were  transferred  to  a sec- 
tion on  pupil  personnel  services  in  the  new 
curriculum  division  of  the  bureau  of  educa- 
tional services.  This  section  includes  guid- 
ance, school  health,  school  psychology,  and 
school  social  work  services.  The  title  of 
visiting  teacher  was  changed  to  school  so- 
cial worker  in  1967. 

The  Mississippi  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  not  developed  a separate  office 
for  pupil  personnel  services  generally. 
From  1941  until  1958,  the  state  supervisor 
of  occupational  information  and  guidance 
was  employed  in  the  vocational  education 
division.  As  a result  of  NDEA,  the  pro- 
gram was  expanded  under  the  supervisor 
of  guidance  services  in  the  division  of  in- 
struction. There  is  also  a division  of  crip- 
pled children  services  and  a division  of 
school  health,  which  is  jointly  operated  by 
the  division  and  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Pupil  personnel  services  in  Nevada 
were  initiated  formally  in  1960.  At  that 
time,  there  were  only  two  psychologists, 
two  assistant  psychologists,  and  two  social 
workers  employed  in  the  schools.  By  1965, 
these  numbers  had  increased,  but  the  most 
significant  growth  in  pupil  personnel  serv- 
ices occurred  in  counseling  personnel. 

In  New  Mexico,  there  is  no  special 
division  for  all  pupil  personnel  services  on 
the  state  level,  although  the  possibilities 
have  been  discussed  periodically.  Child  ac- 
counting is  handled  in  the  statistical  divi- 
sion. Nursing  services  are  supervised  by 
the  health  and  physical  education  division, 
while  counseling  and  testing  are  under  the 
guidance  services  division. 

Ohio  includes  in  its  pupil  services  the 
following  primary  functions:  psychological 
services,  guidance  services,  school  health 
services,  visiting  teacher  services,  speech 
and  hearing  therapy  services,  child  ac- 
counting services,  pupil  appraisal  services, 
and  special  education.  Related  functions 
include  research,  consultative  services,  and 
community  services. 


The  first  school  psychologist  in  Ohio 
was  employed  in  1911  by  the  Cincinnati 
Board  of  Education,  and  in  1945  the  first 
school  psychologists  were  employed  in  the 
special  education  division  of  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Education.  In  1936,  this  divi- 
sion employed  a full-time  psychologist  “to 
provide  consultant  and  individual  child- 
study  services,  to  assist  them  in  planning 
education  programs  and  instructional  serv- 
ices for  handicapped  children”  (43).  Legis- 
lation was  passed  permitting  local  boards 
of  education  to  establish  and  maintain 
child-study  services  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. The  Ohio  Department  of  Education 
places  pupil  services  for  the  handicapped 
in  the  Division  of  Special  Education;  and 
guidance,  measurement,  evaluation,  and 
testing  services  are  in  the  Division  of  Guid- 
ance and  Testing. 

The  organization  of  pupil  personnel 
services  in  Oregon  relates  to  attendance 
(not  pupil  accounting),  guidance  and 
counseling,  health  services,  psychological 
services,  and  school  social  work.  In  1943, 
a vocational  education  staff  member  served 
half-time  as  supervisor  of  occupational  in- 
formation and  guidance.  The  following 
year  a full-time  supervisor  served  in  that 
capacity.  In  1948,  a state  department  staff 
member  served  in  a dual  capacity  of 
speech  pathologist  and  consulting  psychol- 
ogist. The  service  of  the  consulting 
psychologist  was  full-time  in  1949  but  was 
discontinued  in  1965.  During  the  1953 
school  year,  an  assistant  supervisor  of  oc- 
cupational information  and  guidance  was 
added.  As  in  other  states,  NDEA  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  the  guidance 
services  in  Oregon.  In  1958,  the  occupa- 
tional information  and  guidance  services 
were  transferred  from  the  vocational  edu- 
cation division  to  general  education.  Al- 
though school  social  workers,  attendance 
personnel,  and  school  psychologists  are 
represented  generally,  guidance  is  the  most 
emphasized  of  pupil  personnel  services 

From  1958  through  1965,  Pennsyl- 
vania guidance  and  health  services  were 
assigned  administratively  to  a bureau  of 
special  services  for  pupils.  Financial  sup- 
port for  health  services  come  from  the  De- 
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partment  of  Health,  with  program  supervi- 
sion the  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  There  are  no  state 
appropriations  for  local  educational  agen- 
cies  to  engage  in  guidance  services,  schoo 
psychological  services,  or  school  social 
work  services. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  position  of  guid- 
ance supervisor  in  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tion was  established  in  1958  under  the 
NDEA.  In  1965,  a consultant  for  elemen- 
tary guidance  was  added.  Within  this  divi- 
sion there  is  a unit  for  special  education, 
but  there  are  no  provisions  for  supervisory 
positions  in  school  psychology  or  school 
social  work  services.  The  post  of  coordina- 
tor of  school  health  programs  was  added  in 
1965,  growing  out  of  a 1963  post  of  school 
health  nursing  consultant  within  the  State 
Department  of  Health.  Rhode  Island  school 
health  programs  are  prescribed  for  local 
educational  agencies  jointly  by  the  state 
education  commissioner  and  the  director  of 
the  State  Health  Department,  but  field  su- 
pervision from  the  state  level  is  a responsi- 
bility of  the  health  department. 

Attendance  activities  are  related  pri- 
marily to  the  state  census  and  to  informa- 
tion about  compliance  with  the  compulsory 
attendance  law.  The  education  personnel 
make  predictions  of  enrollments,  identify 
children  with  handicaps,  and  make  research 
studies. 

In  South  Dakota,  the  state  department 
divisions  of  guidance  and  special  education 
were  merged  into  the  Division  of  Pupil 
Personnel  Services  in  1961.  However,  the 
two  service  areas  have  been  administered 
as  distinct  entities  under  the  supervision  of 
the  director  of  pupil  personnel  services.  In 
October  1965,  a full-time  psychologist  was 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  division  under 
provisions  of  Title  V of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Pupil  Personnel  Services  is  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  programs  in  the  following  areas: 
guidance  and  counseling,  special  education 
for  exceptional  children,  and  psychological 

services.  . 

In  Texas,  passage  of  the  Minimum 
Foundation  School  laws  in  1949  gave  im- 


petus to  the  development  of  pupil  person- 
nel services,  but  primarily  guidance.  Con- 
sultative and  program  services  in  guidance 
were  initiated  by  the  Texas  Education 
Agency  in  1958,  when  the  State  Board  of 
Education  approved  the  establishment  of 
a Commission  on  Educational  Guidance 
Services.  In  1965,  the  Agency’s  guidance 
functions  were  organized  into  a division  of 
guidance  services.  The  minimum  founda- 
tion program  authorizes  state  funds  for  the 
services  of  counselors,  nurses,  visiting 
teachers,  and  school  physicians  in  local 
school  districts,  to  be  supplemented  by  lo- 
cal effort.  * , tv 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  approved  the  organi- 
zation of  a department  of  pupil  personnel 
services  in  1962.  The  pupil  personnel  serv- 
ices include  attendance  and  work  permits, 
guidance  and  placement,  psychological  and 
psychiatric  services,  educational  measure- 
ment (pupil  appraisal),  social  work,  and 
special  educational  placement.  In  addition, 
for  purposes  of  coordination  only,  related 
functions  of  the  speech  center,  reading 
clinic,  and  secondary  school  nurses  are  in- 
cluded. In  1968,  these  were  incorporated 
under  divisions  of  home  services,  child  and 
youth  study,  group  measurement,  and  guid- 
ance and  placement  services. 

The  Utah  Legislature  passed  a law 
in  1919  requiring  educational  supervision 
over  all  persons  12  to  18  years  of  age.  In- 
cluded in  Utah’s  expanded  pupil  personnel 
services  are  pupil  accounting,  school  health 
services,  guidance  services,  psychometric 
services,  psychological  services,  and  school 
social  work.  As  is  the  case  initially  in  many 
organizational  patterns,  vocational  counsel- 
ing in  Utah  was  part  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program;  but  in  1958,  supervision 
of  this  activity  was  transferred  directly  to 
the  chief  state  school  officer.  The  current 
state  department  responsibility  for  pupil 
personnel  services  is  exercised  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Services* 

The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation does  not  operate  a general  pupil 
personnel  services  division.  The  data  proc- 
essing section  of  the  division  of  administra- 
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tion  handles  enrollment,  attendance  data, 
and  related  statistics.  Pupil  personnel  serv- 
ices data  are  collected  and  retained  by  the 
county  boards  of  education,  which  are  the 
local  educational  agencies  covering  the  en- 
tire state. 

The  organization  of  pupil  personnel 
services  in  New  York  state  is  treated  in 
greater  detail  to  show  the  development  of 
its  program.  And  since  New  York  City  is 
the  largest  school  district  in  the  state,  the 
description  of  its  pupil  personnel  services  is 
elaborated  upon  to  show  affiliation  and  re- 
lationship with  the  State  Education  De- 
partment. 

The  development  of  pupil  personnel 
services  is  greatly  affected  by  the  extent 
and  quality  of  local-state  coordination,  as 
well  as  cooperation  and  communication. 
Heck  in  1929  indicated  that  pupil  person- 
nel services  were  being  administered  to  the 
pupil  in  a more  or  less  haphazard  way  and 
called  attention  to  the  need  for  effective 
coordination  (44). 

In  1947,  Francis  J.  Daly,  who  was 
later  to  become  the  first  director  of  the  di- 
vision of  pupil  personnel  services  in  the 
New  York  State  Education  Department, 
studied  pupil  adjustment  in  20  cities  with 
populations  of  300,000  or  more.  He  found 
that  overlapping  and  lack  of  coordination 
prevailed  in  those  cities  (45). 

Roemer  in  1956  surveyed  the  status 
of  pupil  personnel  services  in  31  selected 
schools  in  New  York  state  and  found  that 
there  were  15  different  pupil  personnel  ad- 
ministrative titles  (46).  Numerous  studies 
of  the  problems  of  coordinating  pupil  per- 
sonnel services  with  the  teaching  programs 
ot  schools,  as  well  as  with  each  other,  have 
eliminated  much  of  the  vagueness  and  un- 
certainty about  pupil  personnel  services  in 
the  schools  (47). 

The  organization  of  pupil  personnel 
services  in  the  State  Education  Department 
of  New  York  followed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a department  committee  report  in 
1949.  It  recommended  that  five  services — 
child  accounting,  home  and  school  rela- 
tionships, educational  and  vocational  guid- 
ance, psychology,  and  health — be  recog- 
nized as  separate  services  and  that  they 


be  organized  as  the  bureau  or  division  of 
pupil  personnel  services.  The  committee 
also  recommended  that  certification  re- 
quirements be  established  for  child  accoun- 
tants and  home  and  school  counselors. 

In  1950,  the  Board  of  Regents  estab- 
lished a Division  of  Pupil  Personnel 
Services,  including  bureaus  for  examina- 
tions and  testing,  guidance,  handicapped 
children,  health  services,  and  psychology 
and  psychiatric  services.  The  Bureau  for 
Examinations  and  Testing  became  a divi- 
sion in  1955  and  was  incorporated  into  the 
Regents  Examination  and  Scholarships 
Center  in  1961.  The  Bureau  for  Handi- 
capped Children  became  a division  in 
1962,  with  separate  bureaus  for  physically 
handicapped  and  mentally  handicapped 
children.  The  Division  of  Pupil  Personnel 
Services  had  bureaus  for  guidance,  health, 
and  psychological  services  in  1962.  Within 
the  division  a social  services  section  admin- 
istered both  school  social  work  and  attend- 
ance services  in  1965.  The  evolution  of  at- 
tendance services  can  be  inferred  from  the 
following  chronology:  In  1904,  they  were 
organized  alone  in  a division;  in  1941,  this 
division  was  discontinued.  At  present, 
however,  there  exists  a unit  on  pupil  per- 
sonnel services  designed  to  assist  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  their  organization  and 
development  of  school  programs.  This  re- 
flects the  importance  of  special  state  and 
federally  funded  pupil  personnel  programs. 

There  has  been  steady  statewide 
growth  of  pupil  personnel  services  in  New 
York.  Of  the  190  school  districts  reporting 
for  1956-66,  100  listed  a director,  super- 
visor, or  coordinator  of  pupil  personnel 
services;  of  this  number,  32  were  assistant 
and  associate  superintendents  or  adminis- 
trative assistants  in  charge  of  pupil  person- 
nel. In  1968,  reports  indicated  that 
guidance  and  psychological  services  were 
included  in  almost  all  of  the  programs,  96 
percent  and  94  percent  respectively.  At- 
tendance and  health  services  are  found  in 
about  70  percent  of  the  coordinated  pro- 
grams, and  the  growing  field  of  social  work 

in  about  34  percent. 

Particularly  significant  in  the  develop- 
ment of  services  in  New  York  state  is  the 
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Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Serv- 
ices (BOCES),  established  in  1948  under 
Section  1958  of  the  Education  Law.  The 
main  purposes  of  BOCES  were  to  provide 
upon  request  cooperative  part-time  services 
to  school  districts  too  small  to  employ 
full-time  teachers  in  certain  educational 
areas,  including  under  certain  condi- 
tions cooperative  part-time  educational 
services  to  supplement  those  locally 
staffed.  Also,  the  BOCES  coordinated  and 
administered  surveys  and  research  projects 
to  determine  the  need  for  cooperative  serv- 
ices and  the  procedures  in  improving  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  supervisory  dis- 
tricts. 

New  York  City 

Because  of  the  growth  of  the  city  and  the 
complexity  of  forces  affecting  it,  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  the  organization  of 
New  York  City’s  pupil  personnel  services. 
Since  January  1961,  the  Division  of  Pupil 
Personnel  Services  in  New  York  City  has 
consisted  of  five  bureaus’,  health  education 
(1920);  attendance  (1914);  speech  im- 
provement (1916);  guidance  (1931);  and 
educational  and  vocational  guidance 
(1947).  In  addition  to  supervising  district 
health  education  counselors,  the  bureau  for 
health  education  maintains  liaison  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  through  which  med- 
ical and  dental  services  for  children  of  all 
school  levels  are  obtained. 

The  bureau  of  attendance  has  a city- 
wide network  of  district  field  offices. 
Unique  to  this  bureau  is  a motorized  unit 
to  provide  assistance  to  children  in  the 
streets  and  in  other  public  places,  or  in  un- 
supervised homes. 

The  bureau  of  child  guidance,  organ- 
ized originally  in  response  to  public  con- 
cern about  maladjustment  and  deliquency, 
has  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and  social 
workers  on  its  staff.  Teams  consisting  of  a 
social  worker,  a psychologist,  and  a psy- 
chiatric consultant  are  assigned  to  schools 
where  they  screen  referrals  made  by  the 
principal.  Services  also  are  provided  for 
special  programs  and  classes  for  the  handi- 
capped. 


Although  the  bureau  of  educational 
and  vocational  guidance  was  the  most  re- 
cent to  be  formed,  its  services  were  in  ex- 
istence much  earlier.  Independent  guidance 
programs  had  been  developed  in  the  aca- 
demic, vocational,  and  junior  high  schools. 

In  September  1947,  the  Board  of 
Education  brought  the  three  guidance  pro- 
grams into  a single  department  under  an 
assistant  superintendent.  In  1948,  a guid- 
ance program  for  elementary  school  was 
established  under  a director  of  guidance; 
and  in  1950,  a director  of  placement  was 
appointed  to  coordinate  the  vocational 
placement  services  of  the  schools. 

There  is  close  communication  be- 
tween the  New  York  City  Division  of  Pupil 
Personnel  Services  and  the  Division  of 
Pupil  Personnel  Services  in  the  State  Edu- 
cation Department.  The  department  seeks 
to  be  of  as  much  assistance  as  possible. 
In  addition  to  conferences,  workshops, 
consultative  and  supervisory  visits,  commu- 
nication is  vital  in  bringing  the  resources  of 
the  state  to  assist  the  city  in  meeting  its 
objectives. 

The  state  pupil  personnel  agency  also 
works  closely  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  with  other  state  departments  of 
education.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
has  provided  much  leadership  to  the  states, 
assisting  them  in  defining  problems  and  in 
seeking  solutions  by  refining  organizational 
patterns.  A 1962-63  survey  of  public  ele- 
mentary schools  and  pupil  personnel  serv- 
ices by  Eckerson  and  Smith  indicates  the 
geographical  distribution : 

The  Southeast  trailed  behind  other  geo- 
graphical regions  in  the  frequency  of 
guidance,  psychological,  nursing  and 
speech  and  hearing  services,  and  tied 
with  the  Southwest  in  social  work.  The 
Mid  East  and  Far  West  fared  exception- 
ally well  in  psychological  services;  the 
Mid  East  and  New  England  in  medical 
services;  the  Mid  East,  New  England 
and  Far  West  in  nursing;  and  the  Far 
West  and  Mid  East  in  speech  and  hear- 
ing. Psychiatric  services  were  found 
most  frequently  in  the  Mid  East  and 
New  England  regions  (48). 
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Each  state  can  learn  much  from  oth- 
ers about  organizational  patterns  and 
procedures  for  developing  and  improving 
the  services.  California  and  Georgia  have 
developed  a series  of  publications  on  guid- 
ance services.  Connecticut  has  an  excellent 
pamphlet  on  the  team  approach  as  applied 
to  pupil  personnel  services.  Michigan  has  a 
variety  of  publications  including  several  on 
social  work.  Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  several  pam- 
phlets about  pupil  personnel  services  gen- 
erally. Rhode  Island  has  a special  bulletin 
about  school  health.  New  York  state  has  a 
series  of  publications  covering  all  areas  of 
pupil  personnel  services. 

State  Education  Department  Activities 

State  departments  of  education  can  serve 
their  local  educational  agencies  well  in  the 
many  areas  of  pupil  personnel  services. 
This  has  been  especially  true  since  most  of 
the  federally  sponsored  programs  both  in 
and  out  of  schools  since  1 960  have  empha- 
sized aid  to  handicapped  and  otherwise 
disadvantaged  children  and  youth.  The 
state  education  agencies  have  administra- 
tive responsibilities  for  many  such  pro- 
grams. One  field  of  leadership  is  to 
stimulate  and  assist  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  developing  designs  for  improvement 
of  local  pupil  personnel  services.  For  ex- 
ample, by — 

• Selecting  competent  staff  members  by 
the  best  possible  means. 

• Arranging  administratively  for  a staff 
adequate  in  numbers. 

• Organizing  the  professional  staff  for 
pupil  personnel  services  improvement. 

• Engineering  communication  to  make 
certain  that  there  is  broad  identification 
in  the  local  professional  staff  with  the 
program  of  pupil  personnel  services  im- 
provement. 

• Designing  in-service  education  to 
provide  vital  opportunity  for  the  person- 
al and  professional  growth  of  the  staff. 

• Developing  plans  and  materials  for 
meeting  unique  local  educational  needs. 


• Harnessing  the  creativity  of  lay  citizens 
to  the  task  of  improving  both  the  local 
schools  and  pupil  personnel  services. 

• Devoting  specific  funds  in  the  local 
budget  to  the  task  of  pupil  personnel 
services  improvement. 

• Determining  goals  of  pupil  personnel 
services  for  the  local  schools,  constantly 
revising  these  goals,  and  evaluating  local 
progress  in  their  achievement. 

The  state  education  department  can 
foster  the  implementation  of  such  designs 
by  providing  leadership  to  the  local 
schools.  For  example,  the  department 
might — 

• Advise  and  assist  school  administrators 
in  the  planning,  development,  organiza- 
tion, coordination,  improvement,  evalua- 
tion, and  administration  of  pupil  per- 
sonnel services. 

• Recommend  suggested  policies,  objec- 
tives, and  functions  of  pupil  personnel 
services. 

• Meet  with  boards  of  education,  school 
staff,  community  agencies,  and  other  in- 
terested community  groups  in  fostering  a 
greater  understanding  and  interpretation 
of  the  nature  and  role  of  pupil  personnel 
services. 

• Organize,  plan,  and  conduct  confer- 
ences, workshops,  meetings,  and  semi- 
nars and  cooperate  with  national,  state, 
and  local  associations  of  pupil  personnel 
services  and  component  services  in  na- 
tional, state,  local,  and  regional  confer- 
ences. 

• Assist  and  plan  in  the  study,  review, 
evaluation,  and  revision  of  certification 
requirements  for  pupil  personnel  serv- 
ices workers. 

• Plan  and  administer  a balanced  and 
coordinated  program  of  pupil  personnel 
services  in  the  state  department  of  edu- 
cation, reflecting  a pattern  for  organiza- 
tion on  the  local  level. 

• Initiate  and  conduct  pilot  studies,  re- 
search, and  demonstration  projects 
related  to  pupil  personnel  services. 

• Conduct  supervisory  visits  to  promote 
and  appraise  pupil  personnel  services 
programs. 
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Cooperate  with  community  agencies  in 
studies  and  surveys  to  determine  local 
needs  regarding  health,  employment,  ed- 
ucation, and  manpower  and  their  rela- 
tionships to  pupil  personnel  services. 

Analyze  and  review  state  reports  to  as- 
sess needs  of  school  districts  and  plan 
for  follow-up  activities. 

Distribute  materials  including  bulletins, 
brochures,  films,  bibliographies,  and  re- 
ports on  surveys,  national  commission 
studies,  and  state  conferences. 

> Disseminate  information  about  curricu- 
lum development  and  the  improvement 

of  instruction.  .. 

• Provide  leadership  in  initiating  studies 
of  pupil  personnel  services  programs 
with  other  areas,  such  as  special  educa- 

• Promote  the  development  of  balanced 
and  coordinated  pupil  personnel  pro- 
grams throughout  the  state. 

• Provide  leadership  in  the  development 
and  coordination  of  statewide  pupil  per- 
sonnel services  organizations. 

• Promote  interstate  cooperation  between 
and  among  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion regarding  pupil  personnel  services 

programs.  , . 

• Encourage  districts  to  maintain  a recip- 
rocal relationship  with  private  schools 
and  with  special  schools  for  the  opera- 
tion of  which  the  state  agency  is  directly 
responsible. 

• Maintain  i.  professional  library  and 
loan  packets  on  appropriate  pupil  per- 
sonnel services  materials. 

• Recommended  new  legislation  and 
changes  in  current  legislation  as  reflected 
by  changing  needs  of  the  population  ot 

the  schools.  , 

• Provide  leadership  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  needed  services  resulting  from 
national,  state,  and  local  surveys. 

• Assist,  advise,  and  encourage  liaison 
between  higher  education  institutions 
and  schools  in  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  pupil  personnel  services 

programs.  , . 

• Disseminate  information  regarding  fed- 
eral and  state  legislation  in  regard  to 
pupil  personnel  services. 


» Maintain  liaison  and  cooperate  with 
other  federal  and  state  departments  and 
agencies  concerned  with  pupil  personnel 
services. 

Nothing  a state  or  national  authority 
can  do  will  substitute  in  an  appreciable  de- 
gree for  any  of  the  elements  of  the  locally 
orepared  design.  The  most  effective  control 
of  education  is  local  control,  and  the  most 
effective  state  and  national  function  in  the 
improvement  of  pupil  personnel  services, 
as  well  as  in  other  facets  of  education,  is 
through  leadership.  State  agencies  operate 
increasingly  through  leadership  in  strength- 
ening local  control  by  facilitating  local  ac- 
tion. 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUPIL 
PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

Major  influences  have  undergirded  the 
development  of  the  individual  services. 
Concern  for  the  protection  of  the  hea  th 
and  welfare  of  children  gave  rise  to  legisla- 
tion in  child  welfare  and  the  growth  of  at- 
tendance, health,  and  social  work  services. 
The  need  for  maximum  identification  ot 
abilities  and  development  of  talents  provid- 
ed a special  incentive  for  the  expansion  of 
guidance  services.  Further  emphasis  on  in- 
dividual differences,  search  for  the  causes 
of  learning  disabilities,  studies  on  the  influ- 
ence of  mental  health  on  personal 
development,  and  curriculum  adaptations 
fostered  the  growth  of  school  psychological 

services.  , , 

As  the  services  developed,  however, 

there  were  diverse  views  from  staff,  boards 
of  education,  community  groups,  and  state 
departments  of  education  as  to  how  the 
services  should  best  be  developed  and  im- 
plemented. The  widely  varying  administra- 
tive placements  of  pupil  personnel  services 
in  the  organization  of  state  departments  of 
education  reflect  differences  in  concepts 
and  philosophy  about  pupil  personnel  serv- 
ices. Factors  affecting  the  development  of 
pupil  personnel  services  can  be  grouped 
into  the  following  general  areas:  (a)  oper- 
ational concepts,  (b)  community  expecta- 
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tions,  (c)  administrative  attitudes  and  sup- 
port, (d)  pupil  personnel  services  staff, 
and  (e)  staff  training. 

Operational  Concepts 

Initially,  the  component  services  operated 
as  substantially  independent  units.  As  their 
number  and  functions  proliferated,  coordi- 
nation became  necessary.  Issues  which 
Ferguson  has  termed  critical  include  (a) 
responsibility  for  innovation,  (b)  extension 
of  the  school  program  to  achieve  additional 
parental  participation,  (c)  pupil  services’ 
responsibility  for  accounting  and  attend- 
ance services,  and  (d)  the  team  concept  in 
pupil  services  (49).  State  education  de- 
partments can  provide  leadership  in  the 
development  of  these  concepts. 

The  expectations  that  a community 
has  of  education  and  what  it  desires  for  its 
children  and  youth  largely  determine  the 
kinds  of  educational  programs  it  will  sup- 
port. The  values,  aspirations,  and  educa- 
tion of  parents;  the  socioeconomic  status  of 
the  community;  and  leadership  resources 
are  factors  in  how  well  pupil  personnel 
services  can  fare.  The  leadership  role  of 
the  state  education  department  can  be  a 
powerful  motivating  force  for  boards  of  ed- 
ucation, community  groups  and  agencies, 
teachers,  administrators,  and  parents  to 
meet  local  needs  for  pupil  personnel  serv- 
ices. 

Administrative  Attitudes  and  Support.  The 
school  principal  is  usually  the  key  figure  in 
effective  implementation.  His  attitude  can 
color  the  attitudes  of  his  staff,  pupils,  par- 
ents, and  community.  The  superintendent 
and  other  administrative  and  service  per- 
sonnel are  strong  influences  on  attitudes  of 
the  staff  toward  pupil  personnel  sendees. 
The  classroom  teachers  are  partners  of  the 
specialized  personnel  services  staff  mem- 
bers in  serving  pupils. 

The  state  education  departments’  ac- 
tivities in  determining  statewide  policies, 
defining  roles  and  functions,  and  in  setting 
forth  guidelines  can  assist  administrators  to 
obtain  greater  understanding  of  the  serv- 
ices and  their  maximum  utilization.  The 


state  education  departments  can  visit 
schools  to  review  programs,  publish  rele- 
vant materials,  sponsor  workshops  and 
conferences,  and  provide  opportunities  for 
professional  development  to  reinforce  lo- 
cally sponsored  activities. 

Pupil  Personnel  Services  Staff 

Attitudes  among  the  pupil  personnel  serv- 
ices staff  are  important  in  the  development 
of  their  programs.  Some  pupil  personnel 
workers  have  seen  their  roles  primarily  as 
members  of  the  instructional  staff.  Others 
have  considered  their  roles  as  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  school  staff  on  the  ba- 
sis of  their  professional  training,  believing 
they  should  operate  in  a different  perspec- 
tive because  their  training  is  often  special- 
ized over  and  above  that  which  might  be 
necessary  for  the  teachers  certificate.  In 
any  case,  cooperation  both  with  the  entire 
teaching  staff  of  the  school  and  with  their 
own  colleagues  in  other  personnel  services 
is  important. 

Both  attendance  and  school  social 
services  personnel  need  knowledge  of  case 
study  and  of  utilization  of  community  re- 
sources for  effective  use  of  their  services. 
Both  services  are  supposed  to  help  inter- 
pret the  school  and  the  community  to 
parents  and  to  effect  a close  working 
relationship  between  the  parents  and  the 
school.  In  many  cases,  there  has  been  over- 
lapping of  attendance  services  and  school 
health  services  concerning  the  reasons  for 
absences  and  the  clearance  of  children  on 
return  to  school. 

As  school  psychology  grew,  many  of 
the  school  psychologists  saw  their  roles  pri- 
marily as  clinical  and  emphasized  testing 
and  diagnosis.  When  the  elementary  school 
guidance  movement  placed  greater  empha- 
sis on  preventive  and  developmental 
aspects,  there  was  concern  among  some 
personnel  in  school  psychological  services. 
In  many  cases,  there  was  also  an  overlap- 
ping in  the  functions  of  the  school  psychol- 
ogist and  the  guidance  counselor,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  counseling. 

As  school  health  services  developed, 
there  were  varying  interpretations  as  to 
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where  the  public  health  nurse  and  the  reg- 
istered nurse  fit  in  relation  to  the  school 
nurse-teacher.  Many  school  nurse-teachers 
were  assigned  attendance  responsibilities, 
with  the  result  that  attendance  teachers  in- 
dicated that  their  work  was  being  done  by 
the  school  nurse-teacher.  The  dental  health 
program  also  had  a stormy  period.  Ques- 
tions about  the  respective  roles  of  the 
school  nurse-teacher  and  dental  health 
teacher  and  others  reflected  differences  of 
opinion  about  their  related  functions. 

There  is  hardly  an  area  of  pupil  per- 
sonnel services  which  has  not  had  prob- 
lems of  relating  to  other  services.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  interpersonal  relation- 
ships which  exist  among  the  staff  determine 
how  effectively  one  service  relates  to  the 
others.  Recognition  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
pil personnel  staff  that  each  service  is  part 
of  a team  concept  and  that  each  service 
has  responsibilities,  specific  competencies, 
skills,  abilities,  and  contributions  to  offer 
results  in  more  effective  use  of  the  services. 
Crucial  to  the  maximum  development  of 
pupil  personnel  services  is  communication. 
The  development  of  well  defined  policies 
and  procedures  with  the  involvement  of  all 
staff  members  who  are  going  to  implement 
them  is  desirable. 

The  pupil  personnel  staff  of  the  state 
education  department  can  assist  local  pupil 
personnel  staff,  administrators,  and  other 
staff  in  understanding  concepts,  roles,  and 
functions  of  the  services  and  workers.  The 
competencies  which  state  education  depart- 
ment personnel  can  acquire  through  visits 
to  schools  and  other  state  education  de- 
partments and  through  participation  in 
professional  activities  can  be  quite  valuable 
to  persons  on  a local  level.  Local  personnel 
can  also  serve  effectively  in  evaluating  state 
services  and  by  suggesting  changes  in  state 
organization  and  field  work. 

Staff  Training.  The  ability  to  provide  pupil 
personnel  services  staff  is  related  to  the 
economic  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Most 
pupil  personnel  services  staff  require  spe- 
cial training  in  addition  to  the  education 
necessary  to  become  a classroom  teacher. 
In  some  cases,  the  training  approximates  a 


doctoral  degree,  such  as  in  school  psychol- 
ogy. Requirements  for  certification  and 
programs  offered  by  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  related  to  the  availability  of 
competent  personnel. 

Several  questions  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  pupil  personnel  work  and  training 
are  relevant,  and  the  answers  depend  large- 
ly on  the  persons  and  circumstances  in- 
volved in  particular  cases.  Should  the  pupil 
personnel  worker  prepare  to  be  a generalist 
or  specialist?  Should  he  have  a common 
core  of  educational  experiences,  with  spe- 
cialized training  in  a specific  discipline? 
Should  teaching  experience  be  a prerequi- 
site? What  type  of  substitute  experience, 
such  as  a practicum  or  internship,  should 
be  permissible,  and  for  how  long?  Is  the 
doctoral  degree  essential  for  any  discipline, 
such  as  school  psychology?  What  types  of 
functions  should  be  carried  out  by  persons 
having  modest  training  and  experience  and 
by  subprofessionals  and  paraprofessionals? 
Should  any  part  of  the  training  be  given  in 
undergraduate  work,  and  if  so  how  mi  h? 
What  kind  of  follow-up  by  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  as  part  of  training  should 
be  continued?  These  and  other  questions 
require  considerable  thought  in  determin- 
ing conditions  of  employment  and  certifica- 
tion requirements. 

Resources  of  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation often  are  useful,  both  in  preservice 
and  in-service  education.  In  addition  to  the 
standard  activities  in  participating  in  work- 
shops, institutes,  and  conferences,  higher 
education  institutions  can  provide  leader- 
ship and  consultative  assistance  in  the 
development,  implementation,  research, 
follow-up,  and  evaluation  of  pupil  person- 
nel services  programs.  Their  involvement 
in  planning  for  the  future  also  could  be  in- 
creased immeasurably. 

The  state  education  department  can 
serve  as  a catalyst  to  encourage  active  co- 
operation between  the  schools  and  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  more 
effective  utilization  of  manpower  and  avail- 
able resources,  in  initiating  certification 
studies,  and  in  developing  preservice  and 
*n-service  education  programs  for  present 
and  future  staff.  Such  teamwork  can  help 
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meet  the  demands  of  changing  socioeco- 
nomic conditions  through  the  establish- 
ment, expansion,  or  improvement  of  pro- 
grams to  serve  evolving  special  groups  be- 
fore current  services  become  inadequate  for 
such  groups. 

Curriculum  Development 

Pupil  personnel  staff  should  be  involved,  as 
a part  of  their  in-service  training,  in  curric- 
ulum planning,  development,  and  evalua- 
tion in  the  schools  where  they  work.  An 
aim  of  pupil  personnel  services  is  to  assist 
in  creating  a flexible  instructional  program 
to  enable  teachers  to  meet  the  needs  of  in- 
dividual pupils  and  to  offer  maximum 
educational  development  for  each  pupil. 
There  is  a responsibility  for  pupil  personnel 
staff  to  know  about  the  latest  developments 
in  educational  technology,  including  com- 
puter-aided instruction. 

A school  climate  conducive  to  good 
mental  health  is  basic  to  a sound  instruc- 
tional program.  The  schools  have  been 
called  natural  community  mental  health 
centers  for  children.  Stickney,  at  the  clos- 
ing plenary  session  of  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Association  of  Mental 
Health  and  the  New  York  State  Associa- 
tion of  Community  Mental  Health  Boards, 
stated  that  if  children  are  to  receive  effec- 
tive early  treatment  for  mental  and  emo- 
tional disorders,  help  will  most  probably 
come  from  the  schools  (50). 

Schools,  he  said,  should  have  diag- 
nostic screening  programs,  and  teachers 
should  have  in-service  training  to  enable 
them  to  identify  serious  difficulties  early. 
He  recommended  that  this  screening  begin 
even  before  the  child  reaches  the  first 
grade,  since  principles  of  mental  health 
need  to  be  applied  early.  The  pupil  person- 
nel services  staff,  particularly  school  psy- 
chologists, school  social  workers  and 
counselors,  should  be  in  the  vanguard  in 
promoting  a sound  mental  health  climate 
in  the  school.  As  life  styles  of  individuals 
differ  according  to  needs  at  given  age  lev- 
els and  as  curriculum  modifications  for 
pupils  are  basic  in  meeting  these  needs,  pu- 
pil personnel  staff  can  help  immeasurably 


in  promoting  positive  curriculum  adjust- 
ments at  all  levels. 

Professional  Development — Training 
and  Retraining 

Pupil  personnel  workers  need  continuous 
professional  development.  Preservice  edu- 
cation is  a major  responsibility  of  higher 
education  institutions  designed  to  train  in- 
dividuals for  different  positions.  In-service 
training  is  a joint  responsibility  of  the 
school,  the  staff,  and  higher  education  in- 
stitutions. Administrative  arrangements, 
board  of  education  policies,  and  the  con- 
cepts and  attitudes  of  the  staff,  including 
those  of  the  pupil  personnel  staff,  will  de- 
termine how  effective  in-service  programs 
can  be. 

Opportunities  have  been  made  gener- 
ally available  by  federal  and  state  grants 
for  professional  development.  The  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  provided 
funds  for  counselors  to  attend  institutes  ei- 
ther during  the  summer  or  during  the 
school  year.  More  recently,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vided for  pupil  personnel  services  and  oth- 
er staff  opportunities  to  participate  in 
in-service  activities  for  professional  devel- 
opment. This  is  essential  to  assist  pupils  in 
their  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and 
social  development. 

A significant  aspect  of  professional 
development  is  the  consideration  of  new 
positions  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
pupil  personnel  work.  The  number  of  ele- 
mentary school  guidance  counselors  has 
grown  considerably  within  the  last  decade. 
Positions  tor  child  development  specialists 
may  soon  be  common,  particularly  in  the 
first  3 years  of  the  elementary  school. 

Pupil  personnel  staff  are  being  chal- 
lenged to  keep  abreast  of  findings  of 
research  and  evaluation  studies;  of  new 
methods  and  procedures,  such  as  in  group 
guidance  and  counseling;  of  new  interpre- 
tations, such  as  in  the  measurement  of  in- 
telligence among  disadvantaged  groups;  of 
advances  in  educational  technology;  and  of 
the  nature  of  emerging  community  groups 
and  their  needs. 
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Research  and  Evaluation 

Research  and  evaluation  are  based  upon 
simple  premises.  How  well  are  programs 
being  implemented  in  accordance  with 
their  objectives?  How  are  funds  being 
spent,  and  what  happens  as  a result  of  the 
expenditures?  What  procedures  and  condi- 
tions could  lead  to  a greater  degree  of 
effectiveness?  What  combinations  of  re- 
sources can  lead  to  more  effective  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  pupils?  Research  and 
evaluation  can  assist  those  who  are  in  deci- 
sion-making roles  to  have  available 
necessary  information  in  order  to  make 
their  decisions  wisely. 

Research  and  evaluation  in  pupil  per- 
sonnel services  is  expanding.  We  need  to 
know  what  factors  encourage  effective  im- 
plementation and  what  factors  are  deter- 
rents. We  need  to  know  what  types  of 
organizations  for  pupil  personnel  services 
are  conducive  to  maximum  effectiveness 
and  how  an  organization  can  be  adapted  to 
meet  local  needs.  Do  the  five  basic  services 
dealt  with  here  provide  desirable  guides 
applicable  to  other  pupil  personnel  serv- 
ices? Should  special  education  be  added  to 
these?  We  need  studies  about  role  func- 
tions, types  of  training,  maximum  use  of 
community  agencies,  and  how  the  several 
kinds  of  pupil  personnel  workers  can  work 
together  in  a school  for  the  betterment  of 
each  pupil. 

Conclusion 

The  development  and  expansion  of  special 
programs  and  services  for  children  and 
youth  sparked  primarily  by  federal  leg- 
islation necessitate  continued  planning, 
research,  and  evaluation  as  to  how  pupil 
personnel  services  can  best  be  organized  to 
meet  present  and  future  demands.  In- 
creased amounts  of  federal  aid  have  posted 
challenges,  especially  since  the  passage  for 
categorical  purposes  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  and  subse- 
quent legislation  for  education  of  the 
disadvantaged. 

Emphasis  for  today  and  tomorrow  is 
on  minority  groups,  disadvantagement,  ur- 


ban education,  and  the  role  of  education  as 
a key  institution  in  alleviating  poverty  and 
its  effects.  Pupil  personnel  services  are  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  processes  of  improve- 
ment of  instruction  in  order  that  schools 
may  assist  each  pupil  to  reach  his  optimal 
growth.  This  is  predicated  upon  interdisci- 
plinary understandings,  tne  use  of  the  team 
approach  among  the  disciplines,  and  com- 
prehensive planning  among  federal,  state, 
and  local  agencies.  Well  defined  avenues  of 
communication  among  local  educational 
agencies,  state  education  departments,  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  other  agen- 
cies are  essential  for  effective  development 
of  pupil  personnel  services  programs.  Re- 
sources available  at  each  level  should  be 
used  jointly  to  achieve  common  objectives. 

Trends  in  pupil  personnel  services 
have  evolved  from  the  need  for  more  effec- 
tive interrelationships  among  the  various 
disciplines.  The  basic  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion as  well  as  the  role  of  the  school,  has 
changed  from  education  for  a selected  few 
to  education  for  all  in  democracy.  Individual 
differences  have  become  more  important, 
with  increased  attention  directed  to  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  social  handicaps.  For  the 
future,  expansion  is  related  directly  to 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  all 
children. 
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Teacher  Education,  Certification, 
and  Accreditation 


INTRODUCTION 

With  the  adoption  of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
the  training  and  certification  of  teachers 
became  inevitable  state  responsibilities.  Be- 
cause of  the  Constitution’s  silence  on  the 
subject,  education  became  a function  of  the 
states  under  the  provisions  of  the  Tenth 
Amendment. 

As  state  school  systems  emerged,  the 
states  gradually  were  faced  with  the  task  of 
assuring  an  adequate  flow  of  qualified 
teachers  for  the  schools.  The  development 
of  centralized  controls  over  both  teacher 
education  and  certification  was  an  exasper- 
atingly  slow  process  and  one  that  was  not 
fully  and  universally  accomplished  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century. 
This  slow  evolution  was,  of  course,  in  large 
measure  a concomitant  of  the  fierce  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  individual  freedom  and 
self-reliance  induced  by  frontier  conditions. 
In  fact,  the  first  common  schools  were 
creatures  of  the  local  communities, 
financed  by  public  subscription,  and  totally 
organized  and  managed  by  the  people  they 
served.  This  tradition  could  be  overcome 
only  as  the  original  settlers  died  out  or  as 
frontier  conditions  changed. 

To  understand  how  we  arrived  at  the 
teacher  education  and  certification  prac- 
tices of  today  and  their  place  in  the  broad 
spectrum  of  American  education,  it  is  es- 
sential to  review  some  of  the  past. 


THE  PRESTATEHOOD  YEARS 

Americans  generally  tend  to  assume  that 
the  public  school  idea  was  planted  here 
with  the  first  Colonies.  This  is  far  from  the 
case.  Even  the  Massachusetts  laws  of  1642 
and  1 647,  which  some  writers  view  as  con- 


taining the  seeds  of  the  public  common 
schools,  had  little  relevance  to  them. 

The  need  for  state  schools  and  for 
trained  teachers  grew  out  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. However,  the  past  does  not  always  of- 
fer easy  access  to  the  future.  Cubberley 
wrote: 

Under  the  older  theory  of  collective 
judgment  and  collective  responsibility 
for  salvation — that  is,  the  judgment  of 
the  Church  rather  than  that  of  individuals 
— it  was  not  important  that  more  than  a 
few  be  educated.  Under  the  new  theory 
of  individual  judgment  and  individual 
responsibility  promulgated  by  the  Prot- 
estants, it  became  very  important,  in 
theory  at  least,  that  everyone  should  be 
able  to  read  the  word  of  God.  . . . This 
undoubtedly  called  for  education  for  all. 

. . . The  great  struggle  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  conse- 
quence, became  one  for  religious  free- 
dom and  toleration;  the  great  struggle  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
has  been  for  political  freedom  and  polit- 
ical rights;  to  supply  universal  education 
has  been  left  to  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  (1). 

The  Colonial  Common  Schools 

The  evolution  of  the  idea  of  publicly  sup- 
ported schools  for  all  was  a slow  process, 
not  really  emerging  with  vigor  until  about 
a half-century  after  the  unification  of  the 
states.  The  concept  of  the  free  public  or 
state  schools  was  the  result  of  many  inter- 
nal factors.  It  was  not  imported  from  Eu- 
rope and  planted  in  American  soil  in  the 
beginning  of  colonization.  Although  there 
were  in  existence  some  forms  of  state 
schools  in  Europe,  especially  in  Germany, 
they  had  little  effect  upon  the  system  to  be 
developed  in  the  United  States. 
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The  pauper  school  was  an  importa- 
tion from  England,  and  it  was  predominant 
in  the  Central  and  Southern  Colonies, 
where  the  Anglican  Church  was  in  control. 
However,  as  this  system  was  based  on 
class,  it  was  repugnant  to  many  settlers  in 
the  more  democratic  Colonies  and  consid- 
ered by  them  to  be  a dangerous  concept. 

Before  the  essentiality  of  tax-support- 
ed schools  available  to  all  could  take  root 
in  the  thinking  of  the  American  people, 
church  control  of  schools,  or  sectarianism, 
had  to  be  overcome;  the  Anglican  concept 
of  schools  had  to  be  changed;  and  the  pau- 
per school  idea  had  to  be  overthrown  by 
the  egalitarian  ideas  of  the  Western  fron- 
tier. Even  after  independence  there  was 
great  question  whether  a system  of  state 
schools  would  die  at  birth.  Cubberley  de- 
scribes the  conditions  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War: 

The  effect  of  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence on  all  types  of  schools  was  disas- 
trous. . . . With  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
education  everywhere  suffered  seriously. 
Most  of  the  rural  and  parochial  schools 
closed.  ...  In  New  York  City  . . . prac- 
tically all  schools  closed  with  British 
occupancy,  and  remained  closed  until 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Latin 
Grammar  schools  and  academies  often 
closed  from  lack  of  pupils,  while  col- 
leges were  almost  deserted.  . . . The  pe- 
riod of  the  Revolution  and  the  period  of 
reorganization  which  followed,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  national  government 
(1775-89),  were  together  a time  of  rap- 
id decline  in  education  advantages  and 
increasing  illiteracy  among  the 
people  (2). 

Because  of  the  staggering  national  debt, 
lack  of  commerce,  and  other  factors,  Cub- 
berley suggests  that  there  was  an  absence 
of  any  real  education  consciousness  among 
the  new  states  until  about  1820. 

Absence  of  Teacher  Education 

Teacher  education  in  the  Colonies  did  not 
exist.  In  fact,  there  was  no  formal  provision 


for  training  teachers  for  the  common 
schools  as  a state  effort  until  1839.  Before 
this  time,  here  and  there,  a few  private 
academies  attempted  some  form  of  instruc- 
tion for  would-be  teachers.  In  the  1830’s, 
New  York  state  subsidized  a few  private 
academies  to  prepare  teachers. 

Cremin  identifies  four  distinct  periods 
in  the  development  of  teacher  education — 
and,  thus,  to  a great  extent,  in  teacher  cer- 
tification— in  America.  He  states: 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Colonial 
period  (1600-1789)  during  which  there 
was  little  interest  in  popular  education 
and  virtually  no  interest  in  teacher  edu- 
cation per  se.  A second  period  embraces 
those  years  between  1789  and  1860 
when  Americans  laid  the  foundations  of 
their  state  public  school  systems — par- 
ticularly at  the  elementary  level — and 
established  the  first  normal  schools  to 
meet  the  growing  need  for  professionally 
prepared  teachers.  A third  period  covers 
the  years  from  I860  to  1910,  a period 
when  the  vast  expansion  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  was  reflected  in 
the  increase  of  normal  schools,  the  early 
evolution  of  the  teachers  college,  the  in- 
troduction of  teacher  education  into 
liberal  arts  colleges  and  universities,  and 
the  development  of  educational  programs 
for  teachers  in  service.  Finally,  the 
fourth  period  covers  the  years  since 
1910  when  rising  enrollments,  expand- 
ing curricula,  and  the  growing  efforts  of 
state  agencies  and  professional  groups  to 
raise  educational  standards  have  led  to 
the  upgrading  of  virtually  every  phase  of 
teacher  education  (3). 

Certification:  A Laissez  Faire  Process 

The  certification  of  teachers  was  sketchy 
and  haphazard,  being  completely  under  lo- 
cal controls.  Formal  processes  under  some 
form  of  state  supervision  did  not  begin  to 
emerge  until  about  1830,  and  states  did 
not  exercise  significant  controls  until  about 
1900. 
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EMERGENCE  OF  STATE  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS:  1800  to  1860 

Prior  to  1800,  most  elementary  schools  in 
the  United  States  were  private  schools,  un- 
graded and  conducted  with  no  supervision. 
Terms  were,  typically,  about  3 months  in 
length.  However,  by  1830  the  private 
school  tradition  began  giving  way  to  the 
public  school  concept.  With  the  election  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  the  upsurge  of  the  fron- 
tier spirit  demanded  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  for  all  classes.  Pauper  schools 
and  Lancastrian  schools  were  receding  and 
headed  for  eventual  abandonment. 

As  the  charity-philanthropic  approach 
to  public  education  subsided,  there  grad- 
ually emerged  the  idea  of  the  free  public 
school,  open  to  all  without  reference  to 
class  or  creed.  The  system  ultimately  to 
evolve  was  to  be  uniquely  American;  its 
exact  counterpart  could  not  be  found  in 
the  Old  World. 

The  Early  State  Constitutions 

Early  state  constitutions  were  often  vague 
or  silent  on  the  establishment  of  a public 
school  system.  The  Illinois  Constitution  of 
1820  mandated  that  the  Legislature  pro- 
vide for  a thorough,  official  system  of  free 
schools  for  all  children  of  the  state.  This 
set  a pattern  for  state  constitutions  subse- 
quently adopted.  Although  several  states 
made  constitutional  provisions  for  public 
schools  before  1800  (4),  in  no  instance 
was  the  language  specific  enough  to  man- 
date action. 

In  most  states,  paper  plans  for  public 
schools  were  drawn  up.  But  state  controls 
were  poorly  developed  and  resisted  by  lo- 
cal communities,  which  only  yielded 
under  financial  pressures.  These  are  some 
reasons  why  a clear-cut  image  of  state 
school  systems  did  not  begin  to  emerge  un- 
til about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  (5).  During  the  interim,  many  cit- 
ies sought  special  laws  permitting  them  to 
establish  public  schools  before  their  states 
were  ready  to  go  forward.  Among  these 
were  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Cincin- 
nati. 


In  New  York  state,  a Board  of  Re- 
gents, to  have  supervision  over  secondary 
and  collegiate  education,  was  created  in 
1784.  But  education  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  New  York  Constitution  of  1777  or  the 
amended  one  of  1801.  Impetus  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  elementary  schools  in  New 
York  was  given  in  1785  with  the  passage 
of  a law  modeled  after  the  Survey  Ordi- 
nance of  1785,  in  which  the  Continental 
Congress  set  aside  certain  portions  of  pub- 
lic lands  for  schools.  Then  in  1795,  New 
York  appropriated  $100,000  for  each  of 
the  next  5 years  for  the  public  schools.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  this  appropriation,  each 
town  was  required  to  match  state  funds 
from  the  yield  of  a property  tax.  Each 
town  also  was  required  to  elect  school 
commissioners  to  supervise  the  schools  and 
certify  teachers. 

The  State  Superintendency 

In  1812,  New  York  established  a state  su- 
perintendency, becoming  the  first  to  create 
a state  officer  to  supervise  schools.  This 
was  a uniquely  American  creation.  Mary- 
land followed  suit  in  1826,  but  the  office 
was  abolished  in  1828  and  was  not  re-cre- 
ated until  1864.  Illinois  made  its  secretary 
of  state  ex  officio  state  superintendent  of 
schools  in  1825;  Vermont  created  a similar 
ex  officio  post  in  1827;  as  did  Louisiana  in 
1833,  Pennsylvania  in  1834,  and  Tennes- 
see in  1835  (6).  In  1837,  Michigan  and 
Kentucky  created  the  post,  and  these  have 
been  in  continuous  existence  since.  By 
1861,  there  were  9 states  with  ex  officio 
state  superintendents  and  regular  officers  in 
19  of  the  then  34  states,  and  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  of  schools  had  been 
created  in  10  states.  The  first  state  board 
of  education  was  created  in  Massachusetts 
in  1837  (7). 

Early  Taxation  for  Schools 

By  1825,  there  was  considerable  support 
for  general  and  direct  taxation  of  all  prop- 
erty for  the  support  of  schools.  But  prior 
to  this  time  a variety  of  taxes  and  schemes 
had  been  tried.  In  1774,  Connecticut  au- 
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thorized  the  use  of  all  liquor  taxes  for 
support  of  schools  in  the  towns  where  they 
were  collected.  New  Orleans  licensed  two 
theaters,  each  to  contribute  $3,000  to  sup- 
port the  city’s  schools.  State  lotteries  to 
provide  support  for  schools  were  a com- 
mon practice  in  New  York  state  between 
1799  and  1810,  and  New  Jersey  and  sever- 
al other  states  resorted  to  lotteries  in  the 
early  years  of  statehood.  Even  Congress, 
by  joint  resolutions  on  14  occasions,  au- 
thorized lotteries  for  support  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  schools  between  1812  and 
1836.  Bank  taxes  were  another  resort  for 
support  of  schools  between  1828  and 
1860.  Of  course,  the  national  land  grants, 
beginning  in  1802  with  Ohio,  were  a great 
boon  to  the  establishment  and  support  of 
the  common  schools.  Many  states  followed 
the  practice  of  setting  aside  lands  for 
school  support  (8). 

The  rate  bills  ( pro  rata  charge  against 
parents  according  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  school)  was  another  common 
school  revenue  provision  used  from  Colon- 
ial times  on  into  statehood,  lingering  on 
until  1871  in  New  Jersey  (9). 

Emergence  of  Teacher  Education 

Prior  to  1839,  when  the  first  state  normal 
schools  were  opened,  the  common  schools 
had  depended  largely  upon  private  colleges 
and  academies  to  furnish  teachers.  This  ex- 
pectation was  never  fulfilled  to  any 
significant  extent.  The  academies  supplied 
some  teachers,  but  the  predominant  por- 
tion came  from  graduates  of  the  common 
schools.  As  a result,  the  standards,  both  of 
teachers  and  instruction,  were  disgracefully 
low  in  the  common  schools,  so  much  so 
that  they  gave  rise  to  agitation  for  specific 
schools  to  prepare  teachers.  As  early  as 
1750,  Benjamin  Franklin,  apparently  as  an 
afterthought,  proposed  as  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Franklin  Academy  (now  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania)  that  “others  of 
the  lesser  sort  might  be  trained  as  teach- 
ers.” 

The  Massachusetts  Magazine  in  1789 
advocated  proper  training,  selection,  and 
some  form  of  certification  for  teachers. 


Dennis  Olmstead,  in  a speech  at  Yale  in 
1816,  made  the  first  definite  proposal  for 
founding  a school  where  prospective  teach- 
ers could  study  and  recite  what  they  were 
to  teach.  This  proposal  apparently  was 
based  upon  the  Ratio  Studiorum  program 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Middle  Ages.  William 
Russell  suggested  in  a pamphlet,  published 
in  1823,  that  the  weaknesses  of  teachers 
could  be  removed  by  teacher  training 
schools.  Henry  E.  Dwight,  in  1829,  de- 
scribed in  his  Travels  in  North  Germany 
the  seminaries  for  the  education  of  school- 
masters, pointing  out  that  knowledge  of  a 
subject  did  not  carry  with  it  the  ability  to 
impart  it.  In  1823,  Samuel  Hall  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  not  a single  semi- 
nary for  training  teachers  existed  in  the 
United  States,  while  there  were  30  in  Prus- 
sia. 

The  aegis  for  the  founding  of  both 
state  schools  and  professional  preparation 
of  teachers  for  them  came  from  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation.  Martin  Luther  insisted 
that  salvation  was  an  individual  responsi- 
bility, rather  than  that  of  the  priesthood. 
This  thesis  meant  that  the  Bible  superseded 
the  authority  of  the  church.  It  followed, 
therefore,  that  the  individual  must  be  en- 
abled to  read  to  search  out  his  own  salva- 
tion. In  time,  this  led  to  the  establishment 
of  state  elementary  schools  taught  in  the 
vernacular. 

The  establishment  of  such  schools 
shifted  the  focus  and  the  emphasis  of 
teaching.  Previously,  schools  under  the 
domination  of  the  church,  taught  in  the 
classical  Greek  and  Latin,  were  conducted 
for  a highly  select  clientele.  State  schools 
were  to  be  available  to  all  children,  reflect- 
ing the  complete  spectrum  of  human 
abilities.  The  very  diversity  of  talents  re- 
quired skilled  methodologies  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  Thus,  the  need  for  the  profession- 
al preparation  of  teachers  was  brought  into 
clear  perspective. 

The  first  class  devoted  to  the  training 
of  teachers  was  conducted  in  France  by 
Father  Demia  at  Lyons  in  1672.  In  subse- 
quent years,  he  founded  two  additional 
seminaries  for  schoolmasters  in  Paris.  In 
Germany,  from  which  the  United  States 
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borrowed  the  normal  school  idea,  the  Sem- 
imrium  Praeceptorium  was  founded  by 
Francke  at  Halle  in  1697.  Johann  Julium 
Hecker  established  the  first  regular  semi- 
nary for  teachers  in  Prussia  as  a private  in- 
stitution in  1738.  In  1748,  Hecker 
established  another  private  seminary  in 
Berlin,  which  became  the  Royal  Teacher 
Seminary  with  some  government  support  in 
1753.  By  1800,  there  were  about  a dozen 
similar  schools  in  operation.  Denmark  es- 
tablished its  first  state  normal  school  in 
1789,  later  creating  five  others  ( 10). 

Actually,  Pestalozzi  developed  the 
theory  of  education  that  demonstrated  the 
need  for  teacher  training,  although  Martin 
Luther  laid  the  groundwork  for  state 
schools.  Pestalozzi  held  that  all  education 
starts  with  the  nature  of  man;  thus  meth- 
ods must  be  constructed.  This  philosophy 
formed  the  basis  for  teacher  training.  Pes- 
talozzi founded  what  has  been  judged  to  be 
the  first  really  modern  normal  school  at 
Yvcrdon  about  1800. 

In  France,  the  Superior  Normal 
School  was  founded  in  1794,  but  was  soon 
abandoned.  Napoleon  reestablished  the 
school  in  1808,  and  by  1833  a total  of  43 
state  normal  schools  were  in  existence. 

In  England,  as  would  be  expected— 
because  of  the  predominance  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  which  held  that  education  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  home  and  the 
church — charity  or  philanthropic  schools 
were  established  fo ' children  whose  parents 
could  not  provide  them.  Teacher  training 
was  introduced  by  the  Bcll-Lancastrian 
monitorial  schools.  The  pupil-teacher  sys- 
tem was  introduced  from  Holland  in  1 846. 
This  was  an  apprenticeship  system.  The 
pupil-tcachcr-center  system  was  inaugurat- 
ed in  1874,  wherein  students  secured  1 
year  of  practice  teaching  and  then  entered 
the  training  college  course  of  2,  3,  or  4 
years. 

Although  schools  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  education  of  teachers  did  not  origi- 
nate in  the  United  States,  there  is  little 
question  that  here  they  came  to  full  flower. 
There  were  borrowings  from  all  the  Euro- 
pean practices,  but  the  normal  school  idea 
was  predominant.  As  has  been  previously 


stated,  the  first  normal  schools  and  courses 
were  under  private  control.  Samuel  Hall  is 
generally  credited  with  establishing  the  first 
private  normal  school  at  Concord,  Ver- 
mont, in  1823,  although  Knight  reports  the 
existence  of  a school  in  North  Carolina,  a 
private  academy  emphasizing  teacher  train- 
ing founded  by  Samuel  McCorkle  in  1785 
and  called  the  Zion  Pamasus  Academy 
(11). 

Cyrus  Pierce,  aided  by  Horace  Mann 
and  a private  donor,  established  the  first 
state  normal  school  at  Lexington,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1839.  A second  school  was 
opened  at  Barre  in  the  same  year,  and  a 
third  at  Bridgewater  in  1840.  These 
schools  offered  a 2-year  course  and  main- 
tained model  schools  for  observation  and 
practice  teaching. 

The  first  legislative  act  providing  for 
training  of  teachers  was  passed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  in  1827.  Not  until  1834, 
however,  were  appropriations  made,  and 
these  went  to  private  academies  to  main- 
tain teacher  training  programs  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Board  of  Regents.  Between 
1834  and  1844,  the  state  subsidized  24 
private  academics.  In  1844,  appropriations 
for  these  private  academics  were  discontin- 
ued, and  a state  normal  school  was 
established  at  Albany,  probably  due  to  a 
report  to  the  Legislature  of  the  success  of 
the  normal  schools  in  Massachusetts  (12). 

As  Table  1 indicates,  by  1860  there 
were  1 2 state  normal  schools  in  the  United 
States.  The  normal  school  movement 
spread  westward.  The  first  state  normal 
school  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  estab- 
lished at  Winona,  Minnesota,  in  1858;  and 
the  second  was  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  in 
1864  (13). 

And  growth  continued  throughout  the 
country  from  1870  to  1875.  Missouri  set 
up  three  schools;  West  Virginia,  three;  Al- 
abama and  Tennessee,  one  each. 

Horace  Mann’s  hope  for  the  normal 
schools  was  boundless.  On  one  occasion  he 
stated: 

I believe  that  normal  schools  arc  a 
new  instrumentality  in  the  advancement 
of  the  race.  I believe  that  without  them, 
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Table  1— STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  PRIOR  TO 
1860 


Place 

Date 

established 

Date  opened 

Lexington,  Mass. 

1838 

July  1839 

Barre,  Mass. 

1838 

September  1839 

Bridgewater,  Mass. 

1838 

September  1840 

Albany,  N.Y. 

1844 

December  1844 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

1849 

May  1850 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

1849 

March  1853 

Salem,  Mass. 

1853 

September  1854 

Providence,  R.l. 

1854 

May  1854 

Trenton,  N.J. 

1855 

October  1855 

N.  Bloomington,  111. 

1857 

October  1857 

Millersville,  Pa. 

1857 

December  1859 

Winona,  Minn. 

1858 

September  1860 

Source : 

Adapted  from  Charles  A.  Harper,  A Century  of  Public  Teacher  Education  (Oneonta,  N.Y.:  American 
Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  1939),  p.  8. 


free  schools  themselves  will  be  shorn  of 
their  strength  and  their  healing  power, 
and  at  length  will  become  mere  charity 
schools.  . . . Neither  the  art  of  printing, 
nor  the  trial  by  jury,  nor  a free  press, 
nor  free  suffrage  can  long  exist  . . . with- 
out schools  for  the  training  of  teachers; 
for  if  the  character  and  qualifications  of 
teachers  be  allowed  to  degenerate,  the 
free  schools  will  become  pauper  schools, 
and  the  pauper  schools  will  produce 
pauper  souls;  and  the  free  press  will  be- 
come a false  and  licentious  press,  and 
ignorant  voters  will  become  venal  voters; 
and  through  the  medium  and  guise  of 
republican  forms,  an  oligarchy  of  profli- 
gate and  flagitious  men  will  govern  the 
Land.  . . . Coiled  up  in  this  institution  as 
in  a spring,  there  is  a vigor  whose  un- 
coiling may  wheel  the  spheres  ( 14). 

Chairs  of  education  in  universities 
began  to  be  established  early  in  the  devel- 
opment of  state  school  systems.  New  York 
University  established  a chair  in  1832,  an- 
tedating the  first  state  normal  school,  but  it 
was  short  lived.  Chairs  in  other  universities 
were  established  as  follows:  Brown  Uni- 
versity (1850,  later  discontinued),  Indiana 
(1852),  Iowa  (1855),  Wisconsin  (1856), 
Missouri  (1858),  Kansas  (1876).  In 


1881,  three  state  universities — North  Dako- 
ta, Utah,  and  Wyoming  established  chairs. 
These  chairs  later  evolved  into  schools  or 
colleges  of  education.  Private  liberal  arts 
colleges  were  much  slower  in  making  pro- 
visions for  teacher  education. 

By  1806,  the  U.S.  commissioner  of 
education  reported  that  of  430  higher  edu- 
cation institutions  in  the  country,  220 
offered  teacher  education  courses.  Adding 
the  high  school  normal  course,  there  were 
probably  as  many  as  350  institutions  offer- 
ing normal  school  courses  by  1900. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  only 
really  unique  American  contribution  to 
teacher  training  was  the  teachers’  institute, 
originated  in  Connecticut  in  1839  under 
the  leadership  of  Henry  Barnard.  The  insti- 
tutes spread  to  other  states.  In  the  begin- 
ning, they  were  supported  by  fees,  but  the 
New  York  Legislature  made  appropriations 
for  their  support  in  1844,  and  other  states 
began  to  adopt  the  practice  of  public  sup- 
port. 

The  institutes  varied  in  length  from  a 
few  days  to  6 weeks.  They  provided  oppor- 
tunity for  teachers  to  review  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools  and  to 
study  methods  of  teaching  and  school  man- 
agement. The  idea  of  the  institute  persisted 
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long  after  normal  schools  were  founded  in 
many  states  and  continued  well  into  the 
twentieth  century.  The  format  of  the  state, 
regional,  and  county  meetings  and  conven- 
tions of  professional  associations,  if  not 
borrowed  from  the  institutes,  did  at  least 
duplicate  their  purpose  in  some  respects. 

Evolution  of  Certification  as  a 
State  Function 

The  certification  of  teachers  today  is  al- 
most completely  centralized  in  the  respec- 
tive state  departments  of  education.  Ihis 
point  was  not  arrived  at  easily;  it  took 
more  than  a century  and  a half  to  attain  it. 
Prior  to  1900,  certification  was  almost 
completely  vested  in  local  controls — at  first 
in  local  school  districts,  and  later  in  coun- 
ties. Cubberley  has  stated  that  in  1900 
there  were  more  than  3,000  teacher  certifi- 
cation agencies  in  the  United  States,  an 
the  practice  of  issuing  certificates  based 
upon  examination  was  almost  universal  in 

that  ynr  (15).  , TT  . 

Prior  to  the  founding  of  the  Union  in 

1789  and  the  establishment  of  state  school 
systems,  the  Colonics  pursued  a strictly 
laissez  faire  policy.  The  authority  for 
teacher  licensure  resided  in  towns,  church- 
es, royal  commissions  or  governors,  or  the 
Bishop  of  London  (as  the  head  of  the  An- 
glican Church). 

Lincensure  was  exclusively  by  an  ex- 
amination that  was  mostly  oral  and  gener- 
ally superficial.  The  predominant  re- 
quirements were  religious  and  l^litica 
orthodoxy  and  physical  strength.  On  the 
need  for  the  physical  strength  qualification, 
Kinney  cites  that  “as  late  as  1837  more 
than  300  schools  in  Massachusetts  were 
broken  up  by  the  insubordination  of  pupils 
and  the  incompetence  of  teachers  to 
govern”  (16).  In  early  Massachusetts— 
and  this  practice  spread  westward  to  some 
extent— the  local  minister  examined  teach- 
er candidates  and  authorized  certificates. 
This  practice  was,  of  course,  derived  from 
the  time  when  education  was  under  the 

control  of  the  church.  . , . 

A study  of  New  Jersey  schools  (about 

1840)  reported: 


Trustees  frequently  with  inspectors 
were  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  appli- 
cant. The  law  in  regard  to  teachers  is 
evaded  in  spirit.  The  way  it  is  done  is  to 
employ  for  four  months  in  the  summer  a 
female  teacher  having  a certificate.  . . . 
This  fulfills  the  letter  of  the  law  and  en- 
ables them  to  draw  public  money.  For 
the  residue  of  the  year,  a male  teacher  is 
employed,  without  a certificate,  and  un- 
qualified for  the  position.  . . . There  is 
not  sufficient  attention  paid  by  the 
inspectors  when  examining  teachers. 
Generally,  there  is  too  great  laxity  in  not 
refusing  those  who  are  poorly  qualified. 
Again,  if  a teacher  is  rejected  in  one 
town,  he  has  but  to  go  to  the  adjoining 
one  and  there  he  gets  a certificate  with 
an  eclat  as  a Lord.  What  he  should  be 
examined  in  should  be  specified  by  law, 
and  not  left  for  the  inspectors  to  use 
their  judgment  on  (17). 

An  example  illustrating  the  laxity  of 
the  examining  system  follows: 

A young  man  had  been  engaged  to 
teach  his  first  school  and  had  already 
taught  two  weeks  of  the  term  when  he 
was  summoned  before  the  committee  for 
examination  in  compliance  with  the  law. 
Here  is  a record  of  the  examination. 

How  old  arc  you? 

I was  18  years  old  the  27th 
day  of  last  May. 

Where  did  you  last  attend 
school? 

At  the  Academy  S. 

Do  you  think  you  can 
make  our  big  youngsters 
mind? 

Yes,  I think  I can. 

Well,  I am  satisfied.  I guess 
you  will  do  for  your 
school.  I will  send  over 
the  certificate  by  the  chil- 
dren tomorrow  (18). 

Kinney  cites  additional  evidence  re- 
garding the  quality,  or  lack  of  it,  in  the 
examination  system: 

Our  examination,  wholly  oral,  was 
similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  pre- 
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vious  year,  and  both  were  patterned  af- 
ter the  primitive  examination  which  I 
had  passed  in  New  Hampshire  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. Each  of  us  was  asked  one 
question  in  each  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: reading,  spelling,  arithmetic, 

grammar,  and  geography.  The  board  of 
education  was  made  up  exclusively  of 
men  from  New  England,  and  they  held 
faithfully  to  oldtime  precedent.  Mayor 
Webb,  true  to  his  Yankee  instincts,  put 
the  following  question,  which  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  had  been  a kind  of 
pom  asinorum  in  school  examinations  in 
New  England:  “Give  an  analytical  ex- 
planation of  the  reason  for  inverting  the 
divisor  in  division  of  fractions.” 

Not  only  were  we  re-examined  an- 
nually, but  we  were  also  re-elected 
annually  for  the  term  of  one  year.  It  was 
these  twin  humiliations  that  eventually 
drove  me  to  seek  a more  independent 
field  of  action.  In  this  connection  I can- 
not refrain  from  mentioning  one  famous 
examination  held  in  1860.  The  president 
of  the  board  himself  prepared  most  of 
the  examinations.  His  geography  ques- 
tions, a fair  example  of  the  others,  ran 
as  follows: 

1 . Name  all  the  rivers  of  the  globe. 

2.  Name  all  the  bays,  gulfs,  seas,  lakes 
and  other  bodies  of  water  on  the  globe. 

3.  Name  all  the  cities  of  the  world. 

4.  Name  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

5.  Bound  each  of  the  states  in  the  United 
States. 

We  were  allowed  only  one  hour  for 
answering  these  very  short  questions.  . . . 

At  the  end  of  the  hour,  some  were  still 
at  work  on  the  first  question,  sonic  on 
the  second  question,  a few  on  the  third, 
and  one  on  the  fifth.  . . . When  the  re- 
port was  made,  we  all  stood  exactly 
alike,  60  per  cent  (19). 

When  the  states  were  formed,  they 
tended,  by  inertia  or  custom,  to  continue 
the  haphazard  certification  practices  of  the 
Colonies.  Authority  both  for  the  training 
and  licensing  of  teachers  was  vested  in  lo- 
cal authorities.  Licenses  were  valid  only  in 


the  school  districts  issuing  them.  Condi- 
tions were  chaotic,  standards  were  dis- 
gracefully low,  nepotism  abounded,  immo- 
rality and  intemperance  among  teachers 
were  common.  The  status  of  teachers  was 
near  the  bottom  in  social  and  economic  as- 
pects, as  demonstrated  when  the  school 
commissioner  of  Ballard  County,  Kentuc- 
ky, wrote  to  the  state  superintendent  “that 
the  law  should  authorize  him  to  report  to 
the  grand  jury  ‘every  person  who  goes  to 
the  school  house  to  whip  or  insult  a teach- 
er. If  anyone  desire  to  whip  a teacher,  let 
him  wait  until  Saturday’  " (20). 

The  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  de- 
centralization of  teacher  licensure  was  the 
founding  of  state  school  systems.  By  1861, 
28  of  the  existing  34  states  had  created  the 
position  of  chief  state  school  officer,  begin- 
ning with  New  York  in  1812.  This  was 
also  the  beginning  of  state  support  of  ele- 
mentary schools. 

The  first  step  toward  diminishing  local 
controls  of  licensure  and  toward 
centralization  of  the  process  was  the  crea- 
tion of  county  supcrintcndcncics,  the  chief 
duties  of  which  were  to  take  charge  of 
teacher  licensure  and  to  some  extent  the 
training  of  teachers.  New  York  (1841)  and 
Vermont  (1845)  established  such  posi- 
tions. As  early  as  1825,  the  Ohio  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  was  directed  by  law  to  ap- 
point three  examiners  of  common  schools 
in  each  county.  Among  their  duties  was  the 
examination  and  certification  of  teachers. 
By  1860,  licensure  was  focused  in  the 
office  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools. 

As  the  trend  toward  the  universality 
of  establishing  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent (except  in  New  England)  and  the 
centralization  of  teacher  certification  in  this 
office  proceeded,  states  gradually  began  to 
take  over  some  of  the  functions:  first,  by 
providing  the  examinations  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  county  superintendent;  and 
later,  by  providing  the  examination  to  be 
given  applicants,  the  grading  of  the  papers, 
and  the  issuance  of  licenses.  During  this 
period  the  practice  of  issuing  first-, 
second-,  and  third-grade  certificates,  valid 
only  in  the  county  of  issue,  developed. 
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The  evolution  of  the  centralization  of 
the  certification  authority  in  New  York 
state  typifies  to  a large  degree  what  took 
place  in  other  states  at  various  times.  In 
1843,  New  York  granted  authority  to  the 
state  superintendent  of  schools  to  issue  cer- 
tificates. After  1847,  when  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  of  schools  was  abol- 
ished, the  certification  authority  was  shared 
by  the  state  superintendent  and  local 
school  commissioners,  but  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  former. 

The  steps  in  the  final  centralization  of 
certification  power  are  enumerated  by 
Cook  as  follows: 

From  1795  to  1812,  qualifications 
were  determined  by  the  town  commis- 
sioners; 1812-1841,  the  town  commis- 
sioners and  three  inspectors  examined 
and  licensed  teachers;  1841  to  1843, 

- town  commissioners  and  two  inspectors 
performed  these  duties.  From  1843  to 
1847,  the  town  superintendent,  county 
superintendent  and  state  superintendent 
all  were  authorized  to  examine  teachers, 
while  from  1847  to  1856,  state  and 
town  superintendents  only  controlled 
certification.  From  1856  to  1888,  county 
school  commissioners  had  authority  to 
examine  teachers  and  issue  certificates 
for  their  districts.  While  the  state  super- 
intendent prescribed  rules  under  which 
they  were  granted,  and  issued  certificates 
valid  throughout  the  state.  ...  In  1894 
a law  was  passed  which  removed  all 
doubt  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
state  superintendent  in  this  respect  by 
prescribing  that  commissioners  examine 
teachers  only  under  rules  prescribed  by 
the  state  superintendent  and  with  the  use 
of  questions  furnished  by  the  state  de- 
partment and  examined  by  a board  of 
examiners  in  the  state  department.  Thus 
uniformity  and  centralization  were  com- 
pleted (21). 

Evolution  of  Teacher  Education  as  a 
State  Function 

The  trend  toward  centralization  of  certifi- 
cation developed  alongside  the  assumption 
by  the  states  of  responsibility  for  teacher 


education.  The  two  are  so  intertwined  that 
they  must  be  discussed  together.  A further 
step  in  the  centralization  of  teacher  licen- 
sure in  the  state  departments  of  education 
was  the  subsidy  voted  by  New  York  in 
1834  for  private  academies  for  the  purpose 
of  training  teachers.  This  was  followed  in 
1849  by  the  provision  for  acceptance  of 
graduation  from  the  Albany  State  Normal 
School,  as  evidence  of  competence  to 
teach,  in  lieu  of  an  examination.  This  was 
the  most  significant  step  of  all.  Here  was 
begun  a new  and  sounder  process  for  the 
issuance  of  teacher  certificates.  While  the 
shift  to  credentials  from  examinations  was 
slow  in  developing,  the  groundwork  was 
laid  and  the  eventual  adoption  of  the  prac- 
tice by  all  states  was  inevitable. 

The  actual  shift  to  state  certification 
began  with  laws  in  New  York  between 
1864  and  1894,  giving  authority  to  the 
state  superintendent  of  schools  to  issue  cer- 
tificates upon  examination  or  college 
graduation  and  3 years  of  experience  and 
to  accept  normal  school  diplomas  from 
other  states.  In  1863,  California  recognized 
normal  school  diplomas  as  certificates.  By 
1900,  41  of  the  states  accepted  normal 
school  diplomas,  or  completion  of  pre- 
scribed college  curricula,  in  lieu  of  exami- 
nation for  certification.  The  trend  toward 
centralization  of  teacher  certification  be- 
tween 1894  and  1919  is  shown  in  Table  2. 


THE  YEARS  AFTER  1900 

By  1898,  only  in  3 states  was  teacher 
certification  completely  centralized  in  the 
state  department  of  education;  in  36  states 
a combination  of  county-state  authority 
existed;  and  in  4 states  exclusive  county 
authority  for  teacher  licensure  still  existed. 
By  1911,  certification  was  centered  exclu- 
sively in  the  state  department  of  education 
in  15  states. 

Drive  for  Centralization  of  Teacher 
Education-Certification 

In  1967,  as  has  been  previously  pointed 
out,  teacher  certification  was  virtually  the 
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Table  2— AUTHORITY  FOR  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION  IN  SELECTED 
YEARS 


Number  of  states 

Authority 

1894 

1903 

1911 

1919 

State  Systems  (states  issued  all  certificates) 

3 

5 

15 

26 

State  Controlled  Systems  (state  prescribed 
rules,  gave  questions,  examined  papers; 
county  authorities  issued  some  certifi- 
cates) 

1 

no 

data 

2 

7 

Semi-State  System  (states  made  regula- 
tions and  gave  questions;  county  au- 
thorities corrected  papers  and  issued 
certificates) 

17 

no 

data 

18 

10 

State-County  System  (both  issued  certifi- 
cates; county  retained  full  control  over 
examination  for  one  or  more  certificates) 

18 

no 

data 

7 

3 

County  System  (county  issued  all  certi- 
ficates) 

4 

4 

1 

0 

Source: 

Adapted  from  Katherine  M.  Cook,  State  Laws  and  Regulations  Governing  Teachers  Certificates,  Bulletin 
1921,  No.  22  (Washington,  D.C.:  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  1921),  Table  1,  p.  9. 


exclusive  prerogative  of  state  departments 
of  education.  The  county  examination  re- 
mains in  only  one  state  and  is  used  rarely. 
The  trend  toward  centralization  of  certifi- 
cation authority  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  between  1898  and  1940  the  number 
of  states  issuing  all  certificates  (not  count- 
ing cities  or  colleges  and  universities  au- 
thorized to  issue  them)  increased  from 
3 to  42  (22).  The  increased  authority 
of  state  boards  over  teachers  colleges  and 
normal  schools  is  another  indication  of  this 
trend. 

Frazier  reported  that  in  1938-39, 
there  were  1,196  institutions  of  collegiate 
grade  approved  for  teacher  education:  27 
percent  were  state  controlled;  8 percent 
were  controlled  by  cities  or  local  school 
districts;  and  65  percent  were  privately 
controlled.  In  addition,  there  were  in 
1938-39  a total  of  523  secondary  or  post- 
secondary institutions  preparing  teachers 
for  the  rural  schools:  51  were  county  nor- 
mal schools,  and  472  were  teacher  training 
high  schools.  Thus,  in  1938-39,  there  were 
1,719  institutions  of  one  level  or  another 
approved  by  states  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers. 


There  were  in  1938-39,  among  the 
1,196  collegiate  grade  institutions,  a total 
of  238  teachers  colleges  or  normal  schools 
(185  state,  14  city  or  school  district  con- 
trolled, and  39  private  teachers  colleges  or 
normal  schools).  By  1967,  the  number  of 
these  institutions  had  diminished  to  19  (8 
public  and  11  private)  (23). 

Another  changed  aspect  is  that  in 
1938-39  state  teachers  colleges  and  normal 
schools  were  under  the  control  of  state 
boards  of  education  in  17  states.  These 
colleges  and  schools  constituted  more  than 
half  the  then  existing  state  teachers  colleges 
and  normal  schools  (24).  This  practice 
now  has  been  virtually  abandoned. 

The  extent  to  which  completion  of 
teacher  education  programs  in  colleges  and 
universities  has  superseded  the  examina- 
tion, as  the  route  to  licensure  for  teachers, 
is  indicated  by  the  following  data.  In  1940, 
for  elementary  teachers,  only  9 states  re- 
quired completion  of  the  bachelor’s  degree 
for  certification;  12  states  required  no  col- 
lege work  at  all,  only  the  passing  of  an 
examination.  This  meant  that  38  states  re- 
quired less  than  the  baccalaureate  degree 
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for  initial  certification  of  elementary  school 

tpilpllPfQ  ( / i I 

By  1967,  all  but  four  states  (Nebras- 
ka, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wis- 
consin) required  the  bachelor’s  degree  for 
initial  certification  of  elementary  school 
teachers  (26). 

Another  way  to  show  the  rapid  esca- 
lation in  the  upgrading  of  minimum  re- 
quirements for  elementary  school  teacher 
certificates  has  been  set  forth  by  Labue, 
who  found  that  in  1921  a total  of  30  states 
specified  no  formal  preparation  require- 
ment; 14  states  prescribed  high  school 
graduation;  4 states  had  some  additional 
requirements  beyond  high  school  gradua- 
tion. Thus,  in  1921  none  of  the  48  states 
specified  college  work  as  a prerequisite  to 
certification  of  elementary  school  teachers 
(27). 

The  decline  of  the  local  examination, 
based  on  elementary  school  subjects,  as  a 
means  of  licensure  of  teachers  began  with 
the  shift  to  normal  school  and  college  prep- 
aration as  the  measure  of  qualification  of 
teachers. 

The  latter  practice  is  now  universal. 
However,  there  have  arisen  in  recent  years 


extensive  practices  in  the  use  of  examina- 
tions at  higher  levels  (in  addition  to  degree 
requirements)  as  a prerequisite  or 
supplement  to  licensure. 

In  1967,  all  but  three  states  (Florida, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina)  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  required  prescribed 
scores  on  the  National  Teacher  Examina- 
tion (NTE)  to  qualify  for  a teaching  cer- 
tificate. Only  applicants  who  had  completed 
teacher  education  programs  with  the 
bachelor’s  degree  were  eligible  to  take  the 
qualifying  examination.  Colorado  and 
Georgia  required  NTE  for  the  issuance  of 
some  certificates.  Texas  and  West  Virginia 
were  experimenting  with  the  use  of  NTE 
in  teacher  education  and  certification. 
California  used  NTE  for  renewal  or  pro- 
visional certificates.  California,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Vermont,  and  Wyoming  made  use  of  pro- 
ficiency examinations  to  permit  holders  of 
certificates  to  qualify  for  endorsement  of 
additional  teaching  fields  or  subjects  (28). 

Table  3 indicates  the  upgrading  of 
state  requirements  for  initial  certification  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
since  1900. 


Table  3-NUMBER  OF  STATES  * ENFORCING  ™E  DEGREE  REQUIREMENT 
FOR  THE  INITIAL  CERTIFICATION  OF  ELEM ."OT AR Y AND  SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN  SELECTED  YEARS,  1900-67 


Years 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1967 


Number  of  states  enforcing  for 

Elementary  school  teachers  Secondary  school  teachers 

0 " 2 
0 3 


0 

10 

2 

23 

11 

40 

21 

42 

39 

51 

47 

52 

^Adapted  from  T.  M.  Stinnett,  A Manual  on  Certification  Requirements  for  School  Personnel  to the 

United  States.  Issued  biennially  and  triennially  after  1964  by  the  National ?0,™JJISS‘0"  Association’ 
tion  and  Professional  Standards,  National  Education  Association  (Washington,  D.C..  The  Association, 

1967),  Table  3,  p.  22. 

a Includes  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 
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The  list  below  indicates  when  indi- 
vidual states  adopted  degree  requirements 

for  elementary  school  teachers  (29). 

It  will  be  noted  that  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Puerto  Rico,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin  are  not  as  yet  enforcing  the  de- 
gree requirement.  In  some  instances,  states 
actually  adopted  the  degree  requirement 
earlier  than  shown  above  but  were  com- 
pelled to  delay  the  effective  date  by  teacher 

shortages. 

Evolutionary  Steps  as  Reflected  in 
Selected  States 

Below  are  selected  excerpts  from  five  state 
histories,  written  for  this  study  project, 
which  reflect  the  evolution  of  practices  in 
the  supervision  and  control  of  teacher  edu- 
cation and  certification  in  state  depart- 
ments of  education. 

Arkansas.  The  prevalence  of  teachers’  in- 
stitutes in  some  states,  as  an  organized  pro- 
gram for  teacher  training,  is  illustrated  by 
the  Arkansas  experience. 


Junius  Jordan,  the  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  from  1894  to 
1893,  described  as  “fantastic”  the  improve- 
ments in  the  competence  and  proficiency  of 
Arkansas  teachers  aided  by  the  Peabody 
Fund.  He  stated: 

The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  still 
continue  their  beneficent  donations  an- 
nually in  favor  of  Summer  Normal 
Schools.  In  addition  to  this,  they  gave  to 
this  State  seventeen  free  scholarships  to 
the  Peabody  Normal  University  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  The  benefits  that  have 
accrued  to  all  will  be  a perpetual  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Peabody  who 
has  enabled  Arkansas  to  arouse  the  pride 
and  improve  the  professional  power  of 
every  teacher  within  the  borders  (301. 

The  passage  of  an  act  providing  for 
teacher  institutes  to  run  4 months  each 
year  was  secured.  But  it  was  an  appropria- 
tion by  the  Peabody  board  in  1899  that 
made  these  institutes  possible.  By  1900, 
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Arkansas 
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Colorado 
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Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
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Michigan 

Minnesota 
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1955 

Montana 

1961 

Nebraska 

1936 

Nevada 

1963 

New  Hampshire 

1930 

New  Jersey 

1961 

New  Mexico 

1940 

New  York 

1934 

North  Carolina 

1930 

North  Dakota 

1951 

Ohio 

1950 

Oklahoma 

1941 

Oregon 

1955 

Pennsylvania 

1943 

Puerto  Rico 

1940 

Rhode  Island 

1960 

South  Carolina 

1959 

South  Dakota 

1960 

Tennessee 

1940 

Texas 

1963 

Utah 

1936 

Vermont 

1956 

Virginia 

1956 

Washington 

1961 

West  Virginia 

1956 

Wisconsin 

1961 

Wyoming 

1967 

1957 

1948 

1948 

1957 

1936 

1939 

1942 

1957 

1955 

1939 

1932 

1953 
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1942 
1952 
1942 
1942 
1957 
• • • 
1962 
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there  were  53  institutes  providing  profes- 
sional training  for  2,034  students.  At  this 
time,  the  county  examiner  administered  the 
teachers’  examination  quarterly. 

The  trend  toward  centralization  of  the 
certification  process  is  described  as  follows. 
In  1900,  the  Legislature  vested  the  state 
superintendent  with  power  to  grant  a state 
license  valid  for  life  upon  examination. 
The  statute  did  not  recognize  diplomas 
from  colleges,  normals,  or  universities. 

Not  until  1941  did  the  Arkansas  Leg- 
islature delegate  sole  certificating  authority 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  poli- 
cy of  allowing  individuals  desiring  to  teach 
in  a particular  county  to  be  certified  by 
passing  an  examination  given  twice  each 
year  by  the  county  supervisor  was  contin- 
ued. The  supervisor  could  issue  only  the 
state-county  board  certificate. 

In  the  1941  reorganization  of  the  cer- 
tification laws,  it  was  stipulated  that  an  ad- 
ministrator’s certificate  valid  for  6 years 
could  be  issued  to  a person  holding  a bach- 
elor’s degree  from  an  approved  institution. 
In  1946,  this  minimum  was  increased  to  a 
master’s  degree. 

The  1941  law  stated  that  the  high 
school  certificate  required  graduation  from 
an  approved  4-year  college  with  certain 
minimum  requirements.  A junior  high 
school  certificate  could  be  issued  on  a min- 
imum of  60  semester  hours.  A 4-year  ele- 
mentary certificate  would  be  issued  on 
completion  of  2 years  of  college;  and  an  el- 
ementary certificate  valid  for  3 years  could 
be  issued  after  1 year  of  college  work. 

In  1956,  Commissioner  A.  W.  Ford 
appointed  a subcommittee  of  seven  from 
the  Arkansas  Advisory  Council  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Certification  to  initiate  the 
most  comprehensive  study  ever  made  in 
the  state  on  the  State  Board’s  responsibility 
for  certification. 

On  the  basis  of  the  subcommittee’s  re- 
port, the  State  Board  established  new  re- 
quirements for  certification,  effective 
September  1,  1962.  The  certificate  now  re- 
quired a master’s  degree,  with  a minimum 
of  20  semester  hours  of  graduate  education 
courses.  The  secondary  school  principal 
certificate  required  a master’s  degree,  with 


a minimum  of  20  semester  hours  of  gradu- 
ate credit  in  administration  and  supervision 
of  secondary  schools.  The  elementary 
school  principal  certificate  required  a mas- 
ter’s degree,  including  not  less  than  18 
semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  in  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  elementary 
education. 

The  high  school  certificate  required  a 
bachelor’s  degree,  with  18  hours  in  educa- 
tion. The  State  Board  of  Education  adopt- 
ed a regulation  that  required  all  beginning 
teachers  to  possess  certificates  based  on  a 
bachelor’s  degree  after  September  1 ,1963. 
The  regulation  no  longer  allowed  permits 
to  be  issued,  and  teachers  holding  such 
permits  were  given  a reasonable  time  to 
qualify  for  regular  certificates.  At  present, 
only  4.2  percent  of  Arkansas’  teachers 
have  less  than  a bachelor’s  degree  or  its 
equivalent. 

Connecticut.  Prior  to  1923,  local  school 
boards  examined,  licensed,  and  employed 
teachers,  issuing  certificates  valid  only  in 
the  districts  issuing  them.  In  an  era  of  loca’ 
control  and  largely  immobile  population, 
this  had  been  acceptable;  but  schools  be- 
came ingrown,  teachers  parochiai,  stand- 
ards lax,  and  school  board  practices 
capricious,  if  not  chaotic.  There  were  many 
arguments  for  greater  state  control  to  im- 
prove the  schools  by  centralizing  the  certi- 
fication of  teachers.  The  Legislature  enact- 
ed a law  in  the  early  1920’s  with  a basic 
normal  school  standard  of  education  as  the 
criterion  for  professional  preparation  and 
efficiency. 

A teacher  surplus  during  the  Depres- 
sion created  an  excellent  excuse  to  raise 
standards.  Normal  schools  were  rapidly  be- 
coming teacher  colleges.  Proponents  of  a 
college  degree  for  teachers  continued  to 
gain  strength,  so  that  by  1940  such  a re- 
quirement had  been  added  to  the 
certification  standards.  Following  World 
War  II,  during  a period  of  teacher  short- 
age, there  were  efforts  to  reduce  stand- 
ards, but  education  interest  groups  stoutly 
maintained  pressures  to  keep  them  at  a 
high  level.  The  administration  of  these  reg- 
ulations enabled  the  state  to  attract  more 
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good  teachers  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  lower  standards  had  been  adopted. 

Georgia.  During  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth,  the  cer- 
tification of  teachers  was  almost  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  county  and  city  school 
superintendents.  Wide  differences  existed 
in  the  standards  required  by  the  various  lo- 
cal systems,  some  localities  securing  teach- 
ers highly  qualified,  while  others  saved 
money  by  employing  poorly  prepared 
teachers.  Educators  were  becoming  more 
and  more  insistent  that  the  state  establish 
some  sort  of  control  over  standards.  In 
1911,  the  State  Board  of  Education  desig- 
nated, for  the  first  time,  various  teacher 
classifications  based  on  examinations. 

The  movement  for  higher  standards 
continued  to  gain  momentum  and  finally  in- 
fluenced the  Legislature  to  pass  a law  in 
1919  requiring  the  State  Board  to  certifi- 
cate teachers.  Almost  immediately,  the 
colleges,  the  public  schools,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Education  became  more 
concerned  with  the  standards  for  certifica- 
tion. However,  only  moderate  progress  was 
made  in  improving  teacher  qualifications 
during  the  years  immediately  following  the 
passage  of  the  law.  The  various  colleges 
were  allowed  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
training  teachers  according  to  their  own 
philosophies  and  concepts,  with  little  inter- 
ference from  the  state.  A number  of  leading 
educators  recognized  that  many  students 
were  being  deprived  of  an  adequate  educa- 
tion because  they  had  poorly  trained 
teachers.  By  1924,  they  were  able  to  insti- 
tute state  certification  of  teachers  based  on 
a 4-year  college  program. 

In  1932,  the  requirements  for  a 4- 
year  teaching  certificate  were  changed  to 
include  a college  degree  based  on  more 
functional  courses  than  previously. 

In  1938,  the  State  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Teacher  Education  and  Curriculum 
was  formed.  This  Committee  originally 
consisted  of  one  member  from  each  junior 
and  senior  college,  the  seven  state  school 
supervisors,  the  secretary  of  the  Georgia 
Education  Association,  the  university  high 
school  inspector,  and  three  public  school 


supervisors. 

From  1938  to  1940,  the  National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education,  an  ad 
hoc  commission  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  (ACE),  operated  a project 
that  worked  with  and  gave  financial  assist- 
ance to  selected  state  programs  for  improv- 
ing teacher  education.  In  January  of  1940, 
the  Georgia  Advisory  Committee  requested 
that  the  state  be  admitted  as  one  of  the 
units  in  the  Commission’s  project.  Michi- 
gan and  New  York  had  already  been 
accepted,  and  Georgia  was  approved  as  the 
third  state. 

The  Commission’s  consultative  and 
financial  help  during  the  period  from  1940 
to  1943  was  interrupted  for  a short  time  in 
1941  because  of  political  interference. 
Governor  Eugene  Talmadge  and  the  uni- 
versity system  board  of  regents  were  criti- 
cal of  some  individuals  in  the  university 
connected  with  teacher  training.  They 
withdrew  financial  support  until  these  men 
were  removed.  Commission  help  to  Geor- 
gia resumed  the  same  year,  this  time  with 
an  increased  emphasis  on  in-service  teach- 
er education. 

The  first  national  clinic  on  teacher  ed- 
ucation was  held  in  Georgia  in  November 
1946.  Sponsored  by  the  National  Council 
on  Cooperation  in  Teacher  Education 
(successor  to  the  National  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  of  ACE),  it  was  at- 
tended by  representatives  from  34  states. 
Its  chief  value  to  Georgia  was  in  modifying 
points  of  view  and  creating  greater  under- 
standing of  the  state’s  education  problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of 
the  Council’s  efforts  in  preservice  educa- 
tion was  the  development  of  a new  certifi- 
cation plan,  which  the  State  Board  of 
Education  subsequently  approved. 

The  new  plan  for  certificating  teachers 
required  each  teacher-education  institution 
to  plan  its  own  preservice  program  to  con- 
form with  criteria  developed  by  the  state 
council.  These  programs  were  then  evalu- 
ated by  a visiting  committee,  appointed  by 
the  director  of  the  division  of  teacher  edu- 
cation and  certification,  and  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  This  new 
plan  was  approved  by  the  State  Board  in 
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February  1948  and  became  effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  1950.  Here,  perhaps,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  approved  programs  ap- 
proach. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  teacher  edu- 
cation council  had  stimulated  the  state 
department  and  teacher  training  institu- 
tions to  develop  6-year  specialist  and  doc- 
toral programs,  not  only  for  classroom 
teachers,  but  also  for  leadership  personnel, 
such  as  administrators,  curriculum  direc- 
tors, visiting  teachers,  librarians,  counsel- 
ors, and  school  psychologists.  The  state 
minimum  salary  schedules  now  provided 
wider  differentials  between  professional 
and  provisional  certificates. 

Kansas.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  Miss  Rosel- 
la  Honey,  a young  prospective  teacher 
from  the  Elm  Creek  settlement,  traveled 
the  30  miles  to  the  seat  of  Washington 
County  to  take  the  examination  for  a cer- 
tificate. She  had  to  make  the  60-mile  round 
trip  twice  because  the  county  superintend- 
ent  was  not  at  home  the  first  time.  The 
examination  itself  proved  not  too  difficult. 
She  qualified  for  her  certificate  by  writing 
her  name,  reading  a paragraph  from  a 
newspaper,  and  answering  oral  questions  in 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  With 
this  evidence  of  her  ability,  she  began 
teaching  at  the  Elm  Creek  school  the  fol- 
lowing fall. 

From  prestatehood  days,  Kansas  re- 
quired public  school  teachers  to  be  certi- 
fied and  made  certification  the  principal 
responsibility  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  Legislature  conferred  this  author- 
ity on  the  county  superintendents  during 
the  territorial  period,  an  authority  which 

continued  until  1937. 

In  1877,  the  demand  for  better  quali- 
fied elementary  teachers  prompted  the 
formation  of  county  normal  institutes  to  re- 
place the  senatorial  district  institutes  con- 
ducted by  the  state  superintendent.  Closely 
supervised  by  the  State  Board— which  cer- 
tified each  instructor — these  institutes, 
usually  meeting  for  about  4 weeks  during 
the  summer  months,  constituted  the  only 
professional  preparation  available  for  many 
teachers.  After  1915,  the  county  superin- 


tendent was  allowed  to  run  an  institute  for 
only  5 to  20  days  and  then  administer  one 
of  the  four  examinations  conducted  by  his 
office  annually.  Since  1937,  these  county 
institutes  have  become  little  more  than 
briefing  sessions  of  from  2 to  5 days 
length. 

The  Legislature  took  another  step  to 
ensure  better  prepared  elementary  teachers 
in  1909,  when  it  authorized  accredited 
high  schools  to  establish  normal  training 
programs.  High  school  graduates  who  sat- 
isfactorily completed  work  prescribed  by 
the  State  Board  became  eligible  for  certiff’ 
cation  upon  passing  an  examination  under 
the  Board’s  supervision.  These  graduates 
helped  fill  the  demand  for  thousands  of  be- 
ginning teachers.  But  new  teachers  in  rural 
schools  seldom  stayed  long.  Girls  hoped  to 
marry  after  a few  years  of  teaching,  and  a 
number  of  rural  boards  adopted  a policy  of 
not  retaining  teachers  more  than  2 or  3 
years,  regardless  of  their  proficiency.  En- 
couraged by  a $500  subsidy  to  each  partic- 
ipating high  school,  the  normal  training 
program  reached  its  height  in  1924  with 
349  schools  offering  courses. 

The  Kansas  Advisory  Council  on  Ed- 
ucation was  formed  in  1947,  when  the  de- 
partment became  the  only  certifying  agen- 
cy in  the  state.  This  voluntary,  independent 
agency’s  members  are  named  by  the 
organizations  represented  on  it,  including 
4-year  colleges  and  universities,  several 
groups  of  professional  educators,  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
Kansas  Association  of  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion. The  Kansas  Advisory  Council  has 
played  an  important  role  in  raising  stand- 
ards for  teachers  and  improving  teacher 
education  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Council’s  first  task  was  to  rewrite 
certificate  regulations  and  develop  a set  of 
standards  for  evaluating  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  trained  teachers.  The  result 
was  a dramatic  reduction  in  the  kinds  of 
certificates — teachers  held  no  less  than  89 
different  types  from  1944  to  1964.  Today 
the  state  issues  only  one  type  each  for  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  junior  college 
teachers,  three  levels  of  certificates  for  ad- 
ministrators, and  an  original  1-year 
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certificate  at  each  level  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

North  Carolina.  Early  in  the  century,  when 
the  seven  normal  schools  for  Negroes  were 
reduced  to  four,  a superintendent  of  this 
new  unit  was  appointed.  Since  the  duties  of 
the  superintendent  were  later  expanded  to 
include  the  supervision  of  the  training  of 
all  teachers,  this  was  the  first  step  toward 
creating  a division  of  teacher  training  in 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  Department  also  attempted  to  improve 
instruction  by  requiring  the  teachers  to  at- 
tend 2-week  county  institutes.  Thirty 
such  institutes  were  held  in  1909,  and  66 
in  1910,  enrolling  a total  of  6,551  teach- 
ers. 

The  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  encouraged  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  develop  summer  school  sessions 
to  improve  teacher  preparation.  Later  the 
Department  required  the  teachers  to  attend 
cither  one  of  the  biennial  county  institutes 
or  an  accredited  summer  school. 

Another  method  of  teacher  training, 
designed  to  furnish  a carefully  selected 
course  of  reading,  was  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers’  Reading  Circle,  organized  in 
1910.  When  a teacher  finished  this  course 
for  the  year  and  successfully  passed  an  ex- 
amination on  theory  and  practice,  based  on 
the  reading  course  and  given  as  a part  of 
the  regular  county  certification  examination 
in  July  and  October,  the  Department 
awarded  him  a certificate.  Four  of  these 
certificates  entitled  the  teacher  to  a di- 
ploma issi  ed  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Although  membership  in  the 
reading  circle  was  optional,  the  Depart- 
ment requested  county  superintendents  to 
give  preference  in  positions  and  salaries  to 
teachers  who  participated  in  this  training. 

Until  1915,  the  Department’s  exami- 
nation was  the  only  Msis  for  initial 
certification,  but  in  this  year  it  was  agreed 
that  academic  and  professional  credits 
from  approved  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing could  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  exami- 
nation. In  1917,  the  General  Assembly 
abolished  the  State  Board  of  Examiners, 
which  it  had  created  20  years  earlier,  to  in- 


stitute a new  system  of  certification  and 
training  under  a state  board  of  examiners 
and  institute  conductors  rather  than  the 
Department. 

During  the  period  of  certifying  teach- 
ers by  examination  only,  the  stimulation 
for  professional  improvement  came  from 
the  examinations  themselves,  from  the 
reading  circles,  or  the  normal  school  pro- 
grams. Between  1917  and  1921,  the  certif- 
icates, issued  on  the  basis  of  training  or  by 
examination,  were  classified  according  to 
the  Board’s  standards  and  requirements. 
The  Board  then  established  regulations  for 
renewing  and  changing  these  types  of  cer- 
tificates. 

In  1920,  the  State  Education  Com- 
mission reported  that  the  state’s  certifica- 
tion system  was  grossly  inadequate.  The 
following  year  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  established  a division  of 
teacher  training.  State  Superintendent  Al- 
len recommended  in  1926  that  20  normal 
schools  be  established  throughout  the  state 
over  a period  of  10  years,  to  provide  pro- 
spective teachers  at  least  2 years  of 
training  beyond  high  school. 

In  1927,  the  division  of  information 
and  statistics  conducted  a comprehensive 
study  of  teacher  training,  which  showed  the 
need  for  higher  standards  and  more  teach- 
ers. It  was  not  until  1929  that  the  division 
of  teacher  training  instituted  these  changes 
and  promulgated  new  certification  require- 
ments and  possible  standards  for  practice 
teaching  in  the  colleges.  Thus,  during  the 
twenties  the  emphasis  in  teacher  prepara- 
tion shifted  from  summer  school 
experiences,  extension  work,  and  institutes 
to  preservice  preparation. 

During  the  Depression,  there  were 
more  teachers  than  available  jobs.  Since 
improving  instruction  was  also  involved  in 
upgrading  the  teaching  staffs  and  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers,  the  Department  took 
this  opportunity  to  increase  its  require- 
ments. By  1941,  all  beginning  teachers 
were  required  to  be  graduates  of  standard 
4-year  colleges,  and  the  State  Board  ruled 
that  those  in  the  field  who  were  not  college 
graduates  would  have  to  obtain  a degree 
by  September  1,  1943,  or  be  dropped  to 
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the  certificate  of  the  next  lower  class. 

As  World  War  II  moved  into  the 
1944-45  school  year,  certification  require- 
ments had  to  be  relaxed  still  further.  For 
example,  teachers  without  college  degrees 
were  given  until.  September  1,  1965,  to 
qualify  for  Class  A certincates,  and  teach- 
ers holding  certificates  in  art,  music,  or 
physical  education  could  devote  one-third 
time  to  other  duties  without  penalty. 

Utah.  During  the  early  years  of  statehood, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  office 
of  the  state  superintendent  concerned  them- 
selves primarily  with  teacher  certification, 
considering  each  applicant  individually. 
But  they  constantly  struggled  between  the 
two  horns  of  a great  dilemma:  the  need  for 
more  teachers  and  the  desire  to  hire  teach- 
ers with  more  formal  education.  Beginning 
in  1876,  the  problem  was  solved  in  part  by 
granting  scholarships  to  selected  students 
desiring  to  teach.  As  Utah  followed  the 
trend  toward  substituting  credits  and  cours- 
es for  examinations,  shortly  after  the  turn 
of  the  century  the  office  found  itself  spend- 
ing more  and  more  time  adopting 
teacher-preparation  curriculums  and  in- 
specting teacher  education  programs. 

The  State  Board’s  duties  increased 
greatly  as  it  assumed  more  control  oyer  cer- 
tification, so  that  in  1913  it  established  a 
certification  committee  to  aci:  for  it  in 
clear-cut  cases.  Within  2 years,  the  Board 
required  all  beginning  elementary  teachers 
to  have  1 year  beyond  high  school,  and  re- 
quired high  school  teachers  to  have  college 
degrees.  No  longer  limited  to  certifying 
county  teachers,  as  in  the  early  years,  by 
1915  the  Board  and  the  office  controlled 
the  examination  and  certification  of  all 
teachers  within  county  districts.  Legislation 
in  1919,  1925,  and  1929  completed  the 
process,  making  the  Board  responsible  for 
certifying  other  teachers.  These  laws  fur- 
ther stipulated  that  no  person  was  entitled 
to  teach,  supervise,  or  act  as  superintend- 
ent unless  he  was  properly  certified. 

The  requirements  were  continually 
upgraded  after  1922,  so  that  by  World 
War  II  beginning  elementary  teachers  had. 
to  have  the  same  4 years  of  college  training 


as  secondary  teachers.  Further  strengthen- 
ing of  requirements  took  place  in  1946. 
After  several  years  of  discussion  among  the 
state  superintendent,  teacher  training  insti- 
tutions, and  the  Utah  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  State  Board  approved  a new  two- 
level  certification  program  to  begin  in 
1966.  Teachers  completing  an  approved 
4-year  preparation  program  could  be  is- 
sued a basic  professional  certificate;  those 
who  had  taught  successfully  for  3 years 
and  took  an  approved  fifth  year  of  training 
could  qualify  for  the  professional  certifi- 
cate. Administrators  were  required  to  have 
2 years  of  training  beyond  the  bachelor’s 
degree.  Teacher  education  programs  were 
to  be  re-evaluated  at  5 -year  intervals. 

Like  many  other  states,  Utah  issued 
letters  of  authorization  on  an  emergency 
basis  to  employ  teachers  with  less  than 
standard  training  during  major  wars  and 
other  periods  of  teacher  shortage.  For  the 
1965-66  school  year,  more  than  98.8  per- 
cent of  all  teachers  were  properly 
certificated. 

The  Development  of 
Cooperative  Approaches 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  exercis- 
ing of  centralized  state  responsibilities  for 
teacher  education  and  certification,  state 
departments  of  education,  in  one  degree  or 
another,  in  one  manner  or  another,  sought 
to  involve  the  teaching  profession  in  the 
public  schools  and  teacher  education  insti- 
tutions in  deriving  fair  and  effective 
procedures. 

Such  cooperation  is  patterned  some- 
what after  the  legal  or  extralegal  processes 
obtaining  in  virtually  all  of  the  private  pro- 
fessions. Because  of  the  excesses  of  author- 
itarian governments  in  the  Old  World,  and 
particularly  in  England  from  whence  most 
of  the  Colonists  came,  there  developed  on 
our  frontiers  a fierce  spirit  of  individualism 
and  a distrust  of  strong  governments. 

State  departments  of  education,  aware 
that  in  most  of  Europe  professions  were 
rigorously  managed  by  the  central  govern- 
ment, elected  not  to  replicate  these  prac- 
tices. They  chose  instead  to  move  in  the 
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direction  of  broad  legal  and  extralegal 
powers  to  permit  the  professions  to  exer- 
cise major  controls  over  their  own  affairs. 
In  doing  this  they  followed  a sound  ration- 
ale, for  only  the  members  of  a highly 
skilled  profession  are  in  a position  to  pre- 
scribe meaningful  preparation  programs  for 
practitioners  in  that  profession.  Thus,  early 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  the- 
sis developed  that  a given  profession’s 
basic  obligation  was  to  guarantee  to  society 
that  those  admitted  to  practice  were  com- 
petent. To  do  this,  the  profession  must 
have  the  right,  either  de  jure  or  de  facto,  to 
set  standards  of  preparation  and  licensure 
by  which  members  were  admitted  to  prac- 
tice. Since  teaching  is  a public  profession 
and  the  public  schools  are  a public  enter- 
prise, the  latitude  extended  by  legal 
authorities  to  the  private  professions  in- 
volved in  them  has  developed  more  slowly. 

The  phiiosophy  of  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  on  the  coopera- 
tive nature  of  administering  the  legal  au- 
thority for  teacher  education  certification, 
as  well  as  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  pub- 
lic schools,  has  been  expressed  as  follows: 

Teaching  is  a function  of  a vast  edu- 
cational enterprise  which  involves  the 
establishment  of  policy  and  administra- 
tive authority  and  provides  for  the 
orderly  operation  of  public  schools  un- 
der public  law.  We  believe  this  is  an  es- 
sential system  for  the  organization  of 
public  education. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  consistent 
with  the  development  of  a highly  demo- 
cratic procedure  whereby  individuals  at 
all  levels  have  an  opportunity  to  practice 
in  the  decision-making  process  (31). 

From  the  beginning  state  departments 
of  education  conferred  closely  with  practi- 
tioners and  their  professional  associations 
in  the  determination  of  standards  to  be 
adopted  and  enforced.  In  fact,  the  impact 
of  professional  organizations  upon  such 
standards  can  be  traced  very  clearly  from 
the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  nation. 

At  this  point,  a word  of  caution  must 
be  inserted.  George  Bernard  Shaw  once 
said  that  “A  profession  is  a conspiracy 


against  the  laity,”  and  this  could  well  be 
the  case  unless  the  state  circumscribes  what 
might  become  absolute  powers,  unless  cer- 
tain checks  and  balances  are  spelled  out 
and  enforced.  For  example,  while  primarily 
intended  to  advance  the  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  of  the  people,  licensure  may  be 
used  to  create  a monopoly  or  a near  mo- 
nopoly for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  com- 
petition and  raising  of  prices  (32). 
Moreover,  a license  to  engage  in  the  prac- 
tice of  a profession  carries  with  it  a high 
degree  of  social  prestige  and  personal  satis- 
faction. 

As  early  as  1729,  six  leading  lawyers 
of  New  York  City  formed  a bar  associa- 
tion . Soon  after,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  state  ruled  that  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  7 years  was  required  to 
practice  in  the  Court.  This  movement 
spread  until  the  American  bar  was  solidly 
in  charge  of  regulating  the  profession  of 
law. 

Very  little  attempt  was  made  by  Colo- 
nial governments  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
medicine  until  the  first  medical  societies 
were  formed  just  before  the  Revolution. 
Six  years  after  the  organization  of  the  old- 
est state  medical  society,  in  responding  to 
requests  to  the  state  for  recognition  and 
assistance.  New  Jersey  passed  the  first  com- 
prehensive medical  practices  act.  By  law, 
the  regulation  of  medicine  was  vested  in  a 
state  board  of  examiners  consisting  of  lay 
members.  By  1800,  a total  of  13  states  (of 
the  16  in  existence  at  the  time)  had  en- 
acted legislation  vesting  in  state  medical  so- 
cieties the  authority  to  examine  and  license 
practitioners. 

In  1857,  the  National  Teachers 
Association  (now  the  National  Education 
Association)  was  organized  at  the  instance 
of  10  state  education  associations.  Actually 
15  state  education  associations  antedated 
the  founding  of  the  National  Teachers  As- 
sociation. At  the  very  first  meeting  a pro- 
posal was  made  that  teachers  press  for 
higher  standards  through  their  state  and 
national  associations. 

William  Russell,  hi  an  address  to  this 
meeting,  stated  that  teachers  should  make 
their  work  a profession.  The  teachers 
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themselves  should  pass  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
profession.  Let  a teachers  association  re- 
ceive a charter  from  the  state  and  proceed, 
without  further  authorization,  to  examine 
and  pass  upon  applicants  for  membership. 

It  is  up  to  the  association  itself  to  issue 
certificates  of  membership,  which  will  also 
serve  as  legal  evidence  of  competency  to 
teach.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Let  teachers 
claim  the  right,  set  up  proper  standards, 
and  assume  the  responsibility  of  admitting 
and  reiecting  candidates;  the  state  and 
public  will  quickly,  gladly,  and  apprecia- 
tively accept  such  an  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility by  the  teaching  profession 
(33). 

Even  now  it  is  too  soon  to  ascertain 
whether  Russell’s  appraisal  was  realistic  or 
idealistic,  for  the  professional  associations 
did  not  for  nearly  a hundred  years  seek  to 
follow  up  on  his  suggestions.  He  was  de- 
scribing what  had  taken  place  or  was  to 
take  place  in  other  professions. 

Of  course,  there  were  sporadic  efforts 
by  state  education  associations  to  upgrade 
the  standards  of  preparation  and  licensure. 
In  these  efforts  associations  were  prodded 
as  often  as  not  by  the  state  department  of 
education.  The  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Teacher  Education 
and  Professional  Standards  by  NEA  in 
1946  was  the  first  formally  organized,  con- 
certed, nationwide  push  by  the  profession 
to  assume  greater  controls  in  the  setting 
and  enforcing  of  standards.  NCTEPS  lias 
since  that  time  worked  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  state  education  legal  authorities, 
and  remarkable  gains  have  resulted. 

Advisory  Councils  on  Teacher 
Education-Certification 

Over  the  years,  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion have  informally,  but  consistently,  con- 
sulted with  the  professional  associations, 
members  of  the  profession,  and  teacher  ed- 
ucation institutions  regarding  standards, 
requirements,  and  practices  in  teacher  edu- 
cation and  certification.  Many  state  educa- 
tion associations  and  NEA  (prior  to  1946) 
had  established  a certification  committee. 


Early  in  the  1930’s  state  departments 
of  education  began  establishing  extralegal 
bodies,  generally  called  Advisory  Councils 
on  Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  to 
further  democratize  these  procedures  and 
to  assure  that  requirements  adopted  had 
the  support  of  the  organized  profession. 
The  evidence  is  that  the  impetus  for  this 
movement  came  from  the  state  depart- 
ments of  education  and  largely  from  the 
state  directors  of  teacher  education  and 
certification. 

The  great  public  pressures  building  up 
because  of  the  tensions  of  the  Depression 
years,  pressures  to  lower  standards  and. 
thus,  presumably  to  lower  the  cost  of 
teachers,  doubtless  were  factors  of  great 
importance  in  this  development.  State  legal 
authorities  realized  that  unless  backed  by  a 
well  organized  group,  the  standards 
achieved  might  be  swept  away.  But  in  ad- 
dition, there  was  a sincere  intent  to  induce 
the  teaching  profession  to  face  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Haskew  has  stated  his  viewpoint 
about  the  underlying  causes  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  councils: 

In  one  sense,  each  state  council  in  ex- 
istence today  had  its  origin  in  a problem 
too  big  for  any  one  agency  to  solve.  In 
another  sense  existing  state  councils  had 
their  origin  in  previous  successful  at- 
tempts to  do  things  cooperatively.  In  a 
third  sense,  the  origin  of  the  state  coun- 
eils  can  be  found  in  the  decentralized 
control  of  teacher  education  in  the  var- 
ious states  (34). 

The  first  advisory  council  on  teacher 
education  and  certification  was  created  in 
Kentucky  in  1933,  followed  by  Georgia  a 
few  years  later. 

The  first  councils  were  extralegal,  in 
the  sense  they  were  created  by  the  state 
board  of  education,  through  implied  pow- 
ers. Generally,  the  makeup  of  the  councils 
included  representation  from  the  major 
segments  of  the  teaching  profession- 
teachers,  superintendents,  principals,  su- 
pervisors, and  representatives  of  teacher 
education  units  of  colleges  and  universities. 

Typically,  the  state  board  of  educa- 
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tion  made  the  appointments  to  the  council 
upon  recommendation  of  the  chief  state 
school  officer,  or  that  official  himself  made 
the  appointments.  The  state  education  as- 
sociations and  their  major  special  interest 
departments,  as  a general  rule,  were  called 
upon  to  suggest  the  names  of  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  councils.  Later  on,  states 
began  to  create  these  councils  by  law;  and 
in  several  states,  the  state  TEPS  Commis- 
sion was  asked  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  the  councils. 

By  1967,  all  states  except  Missouri, 
as  well  as  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico,  had  established  advisory 
councils  on  teacher  education  and  certifica- 
tion under  one  name  or  another.  Eleven  of 
these  councils  were  created  by  law,  by  ex- 
press action  of  the  state  legislatures,  in 
Alaska,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Kentucky,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Oregon,  and  Texas.  Two  advi- 
sory bodies  (one  legal  and  one  extralegal) 
exist  in  Alaska,  California,  Illinois,  and 
Kentucky.  Hawaii  and  Nevada  have  two 
voluntary  or  extralegal  groups. 

In  all  other  states,  except  in  the  1 1 
where  legal  bodies  exist,  the  advisory  coun- 
cil is  extralegal  or  voluntary.  The  councils 
vary  widely  in  name  and  constituency. 

Two  states  (New  Jersey  and  Texas) 
have  state  boards  of  examiners  by  law.  In 
four  states  (Maryland,  Vermont,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Wyoming)  the  state  TEPS  com- 
missions serve  the  advisory  function.  In 
Indiana,  the  advisory  board  is  a commis- 
sion made  up  of  6 members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  up  until 
the  1930's  the  struggle  was  to  get  teacher 
education  certification  processes  centralized 
in  the  state  departments  of  education. 
When  this  was  largely  accomplished,  the 
state  legal  authorities  began  the  search  for 
a reasonable  dispersal  of  this  authority  to 
responsible  organizations  or  representatives 
of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  Texas  Story 

An  excellent  case  example  of  the  use  of  co- 
operative processes,  which  have  generally 


typified  practices  of  state  departments  of 
education  in  the  derivation  of  teacher  edu- 
cation certification  requirements,  is  that 
employed  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency 
in  its  revision  of  requirements  during  the 
period  from  1950  to  1955. 

As  the  result  of  the  Gilmer-Aikin  leg- 
islation in  1949,  the  state’s  legal  code  for 
education  was  drastically  overhauled. 
Among  the  mandated  provisions  were  an 
elected  State  Board  of  Education  and  a 
commissioner  of  education  appointed  by 
the  Board. 

Since  this  legislation  was  proposed 
and  accepted  by  the  people  as  a means  of 
improving  the  quality  of  public  school  edu- 
cation in  the  state,  the  first  step  recom- 
mended by  the  newly  appointed  commis- 
sioner, J.  W.  Edgar,  and  approved  by  the 
new  State  Board  of  Education  was  a com- 
prehensive study  of  teacher  education  cer- 
tification, looking  toward  a complete  revi- 
sion of  existing  practices.  This  was  given 
priority  by  the  obviously  basic  need  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  teachers  and  of  teach- 
ing. 

In  this  study  virtually  every  member 
of  the  state’s  professional  school  personnel 
was  involved,  or  was  provided  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  involved,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
lay  citizens.  A conference  of  rep- 
resentatives of  four  education  agencies 
— the  Texas  Education  Agency,  the  Texas 
State  Teachers  Association,  the  Texas 
Council  on  Teacher  Education,  and  the 
Texas  Vocational  Association — developed 
a five-step  plan  of  procedure. 

First,  a statewide  conference  would  be 
held  in  which  representatives  of  all  educa- 
tional interests  would  study  possibilities 
and  issues  and  formulate  tentative  ideas  of 
what  might  be  done.  Second,  tentative 
ideas,  issues,  and  proposals  would  be  pub- 
lished in  a study  guide,  for  wide 
distribution  to  public  schools  and  colleges, 
and  lay  groups.  Third,  thousands  of  public 
school  and  college  teachers,  parents,  and 
members  of  school  boards  would  be  asked 
to  examine  the  study  guide  and  to  formu- 
late and  present  ideas  of  their  own.  Fourth, 
another  representative  group  would  partici- 
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pate  in  a statewide  conference  to  consider 
all  the  ideas,  the  issues,  the  suggested  mod- 
ifications, and  to  arrive  at  final  recom- 
mendations. Fifth,  the  recommendations 
would  be  transmitted  by  the  commissioner 
of  education  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  first  statewide  conference  was 
held  in  the  summer  of  1950,  followed  by 
the  publication  ofjthc  study  guide  (35). 
The  second  statewide  conference  was  held 
in  the  summer  of  1951.  Among  other  rec- 
ommendations, the  conference  suggested 
the  formation  of  a steering  committee  to 
supervise  the  continuation  of  the  study.  A 
steering  committee  of  19  members,  repre- 
senting the  four  sponsoring  agencies,  plus 
the  Colored  Teachers  State  Association 
and  church-related  colleges,  was  estab- 
lished to  guide  the  statewide  study  during 
1951-52  (36).  The  steering  committee 
selected  a proposals  drafting  committee 
to  bring  together  the  recommendations 
gleaned  so  far  in  the  revision  plan  from  the 
two  statewide  conferences  in  1950  and 
1951  (37).  Moreover,  the  steering  com- 
mittee appointed  14  proposals  reviewing 
panels  to  check  carefully  for  conflicts  or 
contradictions  or  changes  in  proposals  and 
to  recommend  changes  to  the  steering 
committee  (38). 

Tentative  proposals  were  published  by 
the  steering  committee  and  distributed  to 
all  professional  groups  throughout  the 
state.  In  addition,  the  steering  committee 
appointed  hearing  panels  to  set  dates  and 
hold  hearings  in  each  of  the  1 1 districts  of 
the  Texas  State  Teachers  Association  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1952.  Teachers,  laymen, 
and  teacher  groups  were  invited  to  present 
oral  or  written  suggestions  to  the  hearing 
panels  regarding  the  recommendations.  It 
is  estimated  that  some  5,000  teacher 
groups  engaged  in  a comprehensive  study 
of  the  proposals,  many  of  which  submitted 
reactions  to  the  hearing  panels  (39). 

Following  these  hearings,  the  panus 
sent  their  recommendations  to  the  steering 
committee,  which  consolidated  and  coordi- 
nated the  recommendations,  issued  revised 
proposals,  and  transmitted  them  to  the 
commissioner  of  education  (40). 


After  this  comprehensive  study,  re- 
view, refinement,  and  substantial  consensus 
among  more  than  100,000  professional 
school  personnel  and  thousands  of  laymen, 
the  commissioner  of  education  presented 
the  final  recommendations  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  Board  approved 
the  report  in  1954,  and  supporting  legisla- 
tion was  passed  in  1955  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature. 

The  Approved  Programs  Approach 

Another  development  in  recent  years, 
sponsored  by  the  state  directors  of  teacher 
education  and  certification,  is  the  approved 
programs  approach  to  teacher  education 
and  certification.  The  purpose  of  this  ap- 
proach is  twofold:  (1)  to  provide  ap- 
proved teacher  education  institutions 
with  the  maximum  possible  autonomy  in 
the  development  of  their  own.  programs  of 
teacher  education  and  (2)  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  state  prescriptions  for  certifica- 
tion. 

As  defined  by  Armstrong  and 
Stinnett,  the  approved  programs  approach 
means — 

. . . certification  of  applicants  largely 
upon  recommendation  of  the  approved 
teacher  education  institution  fcopy  of 
credentials — transcript — may  or  may 
not  be  required]  that  the  applicant  has 
completed  the  approved  programs  and  is 
judged  to  be  qualified,  on  the  basis  of 
preparation  and  other  specified  factors, 
to  perform  a specified  teaching  service 
[such  as  English,  elementary  teaching, 
etc.]  according  to  the  minimum  pre- 
scriptions of  the  state.  This  implies  that 
the  state  exercises  careful  scrutiny  of  a 
proposed  program  of  teacher  education 
before  approval  and  that  the  institution’s 
recommendation  of  a candidate  who  has 
completed  the  program  is  given  major 
emphasis  in  issuing  the  certificate  (41). 

This  approach  simply  leaves  to  each  ap- 
proved institution  the  derivation  of  its  own 
overall  program  of  teacher  education,  as 
well  as  variations  required  by  the  respec- 
tive levels  and  areas  of  teaching. 
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The  state  department  of  education, 
instead  of  laying  down  prescriptions  of  sep- 
arate courses  (both  professional  and  aca- 
demic) in  terms  of  exact  semester  hours, 
prescribes  the  broad  areas  that  the  pro- 
gram must  include.  For  example,  in  the 
professional  aspects  the  department  might 
prescribe  adequate  coverage  of  the  founda- 
tions of  education,  human  growth  and  de- 
velopment, principles  and  methods,  and 
laboratory  experiences.  This  would  leave 
each  institution  to  determine  the  number  of 
courses  and  credits  that  its  faculty  deems 
adequate.  Such  a plan  enables  an  institu- 
tion to  plan  teacher  education  programs 
along  the  lines  of  its  peculiar  strengths, 
faculty,  clientele,  philosophy,  and  re- 
sources. It  enables  each  institution  to  avoid 
what  has  been  called  the  “scissors  and 
paste  pot”  method  of  determining  curricu- 
lums  in  teacher  education.  In  the  latter 
plan,  by  inflexibly  following  the  detailed 
certification  requirements  of  the  state,  the 
curriculums  are  handed  down.  All  the  in- 
stitution has  to  do  is  to  conform. 

Moreover,  the  approved  program  ap- 
proach enables  a given  institution  to 
exercise  a large  degree  of  flexibility,  ac- 
cording to  individual  students’  back- 
grounds, experiences,  and  needs.  It  would 
enable  institutions  to  apply  an  honors  pro- 
gram to  teacher  education.  With  the  use  of 
proficiency  examinations,  individual  stu- 
dents could  waive  certain  required  courses 
and  move  on  to  enrivhment  courses. 

Professional  Practices  Acts 

The  latest  step  in  the  effort  at  decentraliza- 
tion is  the  enactment  of  professional  prac- 
tices acts.  Admittedly,  this  movement 
originated  with  professional  associations, 
largely  the  National  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Stand- 
ards (NCTEPS)  and  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Professional  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities (PR&R) — both  commissions 
of  the  NEA — but  cooperation  has  been  ev- 
idenced by  state  education  agencies  in 
some  states. 

By  1967,  a total  of  12  states  (Alaska, 
California,  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kentuc- 


ky, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  Oklahoma)  had  passed 
such  legislation.  The  California  enactment 
establishing  a professional  standards  com- 
mission antedated  the  professional  practices 
acts  and  was  sponsored  by  the  California 
Teachers  Association.  There  is  also  a stat- 
ute in  Illinois  creating  the  state  teacher  cer- 
tification board  that  is  similar  to  the  pro- 
fessional practices  acts. 

As  advocated  by  NCTEPS  and  the 
PR&R  Commission,  the  regulation  of  pro- 
fessional standards  involves  two  categories: 
(1)  standards  of  preparation  and  (2) 
standards  of  practice.  The  first,  in  the  view 
of  these  two  NEA  units,  should  be  vested 
in  a professional  standards  board,  such  as 
is  the  case  in  California.  As  such,  the 
board  would  be  charged  with  developing 
requirements  and  policies  governing  accred- 
itation of  teacher  education  institutions, 
the  issuance  and  revocation  of  licenses,  the 
assignment  of  personnel,  and  with  conduct- 
ing studies  to  improve  these  phases.  The 
second  cluster  of  responsibilities  should  be 
assigned  to  a professional  practices  com- 
mission. Such  commissions  would  be  a le- 
gally recognized  power,  authorized  to  deal 
with  standards  of  practice — of  ethics,  com- 
petence, and  academic  freedom — where 
protective  or  disciplinary  action  may  be 
needed. 

The  Oregon  law  creating  a teacher 
standards  and  practices  commission  appar- 
ently was  predicated  on  the  idea  that  both 
clusters  of  responsibilities  would  be  merged 
into  one  board  or  commission. 

These  commissions  and  boards  are 
designed  to  serve  as  legally  recognized  ad- 
visory bodies  to  the  chief  state  education 
agencies.  As  such,  they  are  duly  constitut- 
ed juries  of  peers  of  teachers,  set  up  to 
bring  to  bear  the  weight  and  consensus  of 
the  teaching  profession  in  providing  com- 
petent practitioners  and  ethical  practice. 

Efforts  To  Achieve  Reciprocity  in 
Teacher  Certification 

Almost  from  the  time  states  began  to  cen- 
tralize certification  authority  and  to  issue 
certificates  of  statewide  validity,  they  have 
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dreamt  of  an  effective  reciprocity  plan 
among  the  states.  As  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  initial  certification  in  various 
states  have  grown  to  be  more  nearly  identi- 
cal, the  dream  has  persisted.  This  is 
evidenced  by  numerous  efforts  to  achieve 
nationwide  provisions  acceptable  to  all 
states. 

The  reasons  for  this  urge  are  clear.  A 
qualified  teacher  in  one  state  ought  to  be  a 
qualified  teacher  in  any  state.  State  lines 
should  not  determine  teacher  qualifications. 
The  right  of  a professionally  competent 
person  to  practice  his  profession  in  any 
state  would  seem  to  be  assured  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  State  sovereignty 
ought  not  to  be  exercised  in  such  an  arbi- 
trary manner  as  to  deny  this  right  by  petty 
and  unique  requirements.  Of  course,  the 
key  problem  here  is  defining  the  qualified 
teacher  in  such  a way  as  to  be  accepted 
universally. 

Moreover,  the  demand  for  the  free 
movement  across  state  lines  has  grown 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  mobility  of  our 
population.  This  demand  will  not  be  stilled 
by  parochial  requirements  designed  cither 
to  preserve  positions  for  homegrown  prod- 
ucts of  a given  state  (this  was  a common 
ploy  used  during  the  Depression)  or  to  en- 
force unilateral  concepts  of  what  consti- 
tutes teacher  competence.  Regional  biases, 
ingrained  mores,  a sort  of  supernationalism 
by  states  can  only  be  ameliorated  or  eradi- 
cated by  the  widespread  migrations  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  general,  and 
teachers  in  particular. 

California  made  the  first  effort  toward 
reciprocity  in  teacher  certification  in  1866 
by  recognizing  normal  school  diplomas 
from  other  states  as  a basis  for  issuing  Cal- 
ifornia certificates  to  their  holders  (42). 
But  this  practice  was  not  widely  adopted 
for  a quarter  of  a century. 

The  next  formal  effort  was  the  cx- 
change-of-certificates  plan,  which,  under 
the  leadership  of  New  York  state,  was  de- 
veloped among  several  Eastern  states.  By 
agreements,  the  states  accepted  certificates 
issued  in  the  other  compacting  states  as 
valid  within  the  receiving  state.  This  plan 


developed  in  the  1890’s,  and  it  expanded 
until  by  1921  a total  of  38  states  were  us- 
ing it.  After  1921,  the  practice  declined 
and  was  finally  abandoned  (43). 

A study  in  1902  found  that  11  states 
authorized  the  state  superintendent  to  issue 
certificates  without  examination  to  appli- 
cants from  other  states  if  they  held  a li- 
cense in  another  state.  Also,  10  states 
would  certify  applicants  from  other  states 
if  they  held  a diploma  from  state  universi- 
ties or  other  recognized  higher  education 
institutions  (44). 

As  the  exchange-of-certificate  plan 
declined  in  use,  the  shift  from  the  examina- 
tion basis  for  issuing  certification  also  be- 
gan to  decline  (during  the  1920’s  and 
1930’s)  and  to  be  replaced  by  college 
preparation.  Consequently,  as  World  War 
II  approached,  the  directors  of  teacher  ed- 
ucation and  certification  in  contiguous 
states  began  seeking  means  of  increasing 
the  mobility  of  teachers  across  state  lines. 
In  most  instances,  the  basis  for  such  reci- 
procity was  college  education,  the  comple- 
tion of  a prescribed  teacher  education 
program  in  an  accredited  institution.  In 
other  words,  reciprocity  was  not  applied 
below  the  degree  level  of  preparation. 

In  the  year  indicated,  the  following 
regional  compacts  were  developed:  the 
Ohio  Valley  Conference  (1937),  involving 
8 states;  the  Southern  States  Compact 
(1941),  involving  3 states;  the  Eight- 
State  Reciprocity  Compact  (1949),  in- 
volving originally  8 states,  later  expand- 
ing to  11  states — commonly  called  the 
Eastern  States  Compact;  and  the  Central 
States  Conference  Reciprocity  Agreement 
(1953),  involving  6 states. 

Thus,  at  one  time  or  another,  a total 
of  38  states  were  signatories  to  regional  re- 
ciprocity compacts  in  teacher  certification. 
But  each  of  these  compacts  fell  into  disuse 
over  the  years,  except  the  Eastern  States 
Compact,  the  only  one  remaining  (45). 

The  reason  for  the  receding  of  the  re- 
gional compact  idea  appears  to  be  that, 
like  so  many  practices  in  education,  it 
served  the  needs  of  a simpler  era  well.  But 
conditions  changed  with  the  rapid  urbani- 
zation of  the  nation  after  World  War  II. 
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The  urbanization  itself  was  Me  product  of 
a giant  migration  of  the  American  people. 
Naturally,  this  mobility  of  the  general  pop- 
ulation had  its  impact  upon  the  mobility  of 
teachers. 

The  regional  compact  idea  was 
succeeded  by  concerted  efforts  of  the  state 
directors  of  teacher  education  and  cer- 
tification, who  by  the  late  1940’s  had 
developed  a well  organized  and  vigorous 
professional  association — the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Directors  of  Teacher 
Education  and  Certification  (NASDTEC) 
— to  arrive  at  a reasonable  consensus  as  a 
basis  of  national  reciprocity. 

It  became  evident  that  the  states  were 
moving  rapidly  toward  the  bachelor’s  de- 
gree as  minimum  preparation  for  initial 
certification  of  teachers  at  all  levels. 
NASDTEC  sought  to  capitalize  on  this 
trend  by  seeking,  through  annual  and  re- 
gional conferences,  a growing  consensus 
among  state  directors  on  the  essential  ele- 
ments that  should  constitute  certification 
requirements,  as  well  as  those  nonessentials 
or  peripheral  requirements  that  should  be 
eliminated. 

The  diflicult  hurdle  they  had  to  over- 
come was  adoption  of  criteria  for  the  ac- 
creditation of  institutions  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  all  states.  Thus,  we  find 
NASDTEC  members  adopting  the  follow- 
ing recommendation  in  June  1958: 

A graduate  of  a college  or  university 
which  at  the  time  of  the  applicant’s 
graduation  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  the  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education  should  be  eligible  for 
a regular  teachers’  certificate  covering 
the  area  or  level  of  teaching  for  which 
the  candidate  is  recommended  by  his 
preparing  institution  and  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  transcript  provided  by  the 
institution.  It  should  be  assumed  that 
this  policy  applies  only  to  an  applicant 
who  has  graduated  from  a regularly  ap- 
proved teacher  education  program  that 
is  specifically  accredited  by  NCATE.  It 
should  be  assumed  that  this  policy  will 
not  apply  to  statutory  provisions  that  are 
in  effect  in  some  states  relating  to  such 


requirements  as  audio-visual  and  conser- 
vation, state  history  and  government 
(46). 

By  1959,  a total  of  12  states  had 
adopted  this  provision;  by  1961,  this  total 
had  grown  to  24  states;  by  1964,  to  27 
states  (47).  As  of  1967,  37  states  reported 
“some”  or  “significant”  use  of  NCATE  ac- 
creditation to  facilitate  movement  of  qual- 
ified teachers  across  state  lines  (48). 

As  a matter  of  fact,  there  currently 
exists  a large  degree  of  reciprocity  in  certi- 
fication among  the  states,  especially  for 
teachers  who  have  completed  a degree  pro- 
gram of  teacher  education  in  a recognized 
institution.  The  extent  of  this  development 
has  been  influenced  gieatly  by  NASDTEC, 
whose  members  have  consistently  and  ear- 
nestly sought  in  the  last  decade  to  derive  a 
workable,  effective  process. 

This  is  not  easy.  There  is  a deeply 
grounded  faith  in  state  rights  and  mores. 
There  are  deeply  grounded  beliefs  that  a 
given  state  has  the  right,  indeed  the  obliga- 
tion, to  enforce  its  philosophy  and  course 
prescriptions  upon  in-migrating  teachers. 
There  is  the  conviction  that,  in  fairness  to 
its  own  teachers,  precisely  the  same  re- 
quirements should  be  enforced  on  out-of- 
state  or  in-migrating  teachers.  This  feeling 
is  found  more  often  among  legislators  and 
personnel  of  teacher  education  institutions 
than  among  state  directors  of  teacher  edu- 
cation and  certification.  Then  there  is  the 
legislative  prescription  of  special  courses, 
such  as  state  history  and  constitution, 
which  become  discriminatory  against  the 
out-of-state  teacher  unless  the  enforcement 
of  the  requirement  is  accompanied  by  ad- 
ministrative flexibility. 

Above  all,  the  free  mobility  of  teach- 
ers across  state  lines  is  hampered  by  the 
enforcement  of  precise  course  prescrip- 
tions, which  often  prove  to  be  chaotic  and 
always  irritating. 

To  summarize:  The  still  existing  im- 
pediments to  national  reciprocity  in  teacher 
certification  are  (a)  the  lack  of  a univer- 
sally accepted  national  accrediting  process, 
(b)  the  great  differences  among  states  in 
course  prescriptions  in  teacher  education. 
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(c)  the  persistence  of  detailed  course  re- 
quirements in  the  certification  process,  (d) 
the  persistence  of  special  course  require- 
ments, and  (e)  the  lack  of  desirable  flexi- 
bility in  enforcing  the  precise  requirements 
of  the  states. 


ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR 
THE  ACCREDITATION 
)F  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

One  of  the  modern  landmarks  in  the  de- 
velopment of  state  procedures  and  of 
cooperative  approaches  in  teacher  educa- 
tion and  certification  has  been  the  founding 
of  the  National  Council  for  the  Accredita- 
tion of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE). 

An  inevitable  development  in  the  evo- 
lution of  a profession  in  the  United  States 
is  the  derivation  and  application  of  a na- 
tional professional  accrediting  process.  The 
emphasis  here  should  be  upon  “in  the 
United  States,”  for  elsewhere  in  the  world 
this  is  not  necessarily  true.  In  fact,  most 
often  it  is  not  true.  Elsewhere,  central  min- 
istries of  the  state  tend  to  dictate  standards 
of  preparation  and  licensure  of  practi- 
tioners of  professions. 

Accrediting  Unique  to  United  States 

In  the  United  States,  as  the  result  of  un- 
happy experiences  of  the  Colonists  with 
certain  authoritarian  practices  in  Western 
Europe,  there  was  great  distrust  of  central 
governments  and  a zeal  to  keep  regulation 
as  near  to  the  people  as  possible.  This  ap- 
prehension was  instinctive  with  our  early 
higher  education  institutions.  Prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Union,  higher  education 
institutions  in  the  United  States  were  pri- 
vately controlled  and  financed  almost 
without  exception.  As  such,  they  feared 
governmental  controls.  An  example  of  this 
fear  led  10  the  Dartmouth  College  Case,  in 
which  the  institution  went  to  the  courts  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  its  charter  and  to 
prevent  state  interference  in  the  internal 
controls  of  the  institution. 


As  a result  of  these  fears  and  ihe 
pressure  of  professional  associations,  we 
began  early  in  the  history  of  America,  even 
prior  to  statehood,  to  experiment  with  the 
concept  of  self-regulation  by  professions  as 
a desirable  alternative  to  government  con- 
trols, or  as  a supplement  to  or  complement 
of  such  controls.  Thus  the  need  for  volun- 
tary accreditation  developed  as  a unique 
process  in  the  United  States. 

Regional  Associations 

The  first  extralegal  accrediting  process  to 
develop  in  the  United  States  was  the 
founding  of  the  regional  accrediting  asso- 
ciations. The  first  of  these — the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools — was  founded  in  1885. 
The  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
i;nd  Secondary  Schools  was  founded  in  the 
same  year  and  followed  by  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  1895;  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  1895;  the 
Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and 
Higher  Schools,  1918;  the  Western  College 
Association,  1948  (49). 

Mayor  and  Swartz  point  out  that 
there  are  confusions  between  the  date  of 
the  founding  of  these  associations  and  their 
actual  entry  into  the  accreditation  field. 
The  New  England  Association  did  not 
begin  accrediting  (at  least  of  higher 
education  institutions)  until  1952.  The 
Middle  States  Association  did  not  begin  ac- 
crediting colleges  until  1921  and  secondary 
schools  in  1928.  The  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation began  accrediting  schools  in  1915 
and  colleges  in  1910.  The  Southern  Asso- 
ciation began  accrediting  schools  in  1912 
and  colleges  in  1917.  The  Northwest  Asso- 
ciation began  accrediting  secondary  schools 
in  1918  and  colleges  in  1921.  The  Western 
Association  became  an  accrediting  body  in 
1949  (50). 

Professional  Accrediting  Associations 

The  national  professional  accrediting  pro- 
cesses have  all  come  into  being  since  1900. 
The  basic  reason  for  this  development  was 
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the  professions’  desire  to  control  entry  into 
them.  This  required  a minimum  quality 
floor  for  the  preparation  programs.  The  re- 
gional associations  concentrate  on  the 
general  programs  of  institutions  and  pay 
little  specialized  attention  to  professional 
programs.  Thus,  one  or  more  professional 
schools  in  a given  institution  could  be 
weak  indeed,  and  yet,  on  general  balance, 
the  institution  as  a whole  could  be  ac- 
credited. In  order  to  prevent  the  tremen- 
dous variation  in  the  quality  of  profession- 
al schools  from  institution  to  institution 
and  state  to  state,  professions  felt  com- 
pelled to  establish  their  own  national  ac- 
crediting processes. 

The  dates  of  establishment  for  na- 
tional professional  accrediting  processes  for 
the  professions  are  as  follows:  medicine, 
1907;  dentistry,  1909;  architecture,  1914; 
business  administration,  1916;  law,  1921; 
library  science,  1924;  music,  1924;  social 
work,  1927;  pharmacy,  1932;  nursery, 
1933;  engineering,  1934;  forestry,  1934; 
theology,  1936;  chemistry,  1937;  optome- 
try, 1941;  veterinary  medicine,  1941;  jour- 
nalism, 1945;  public  health,  1946;  Bible, 
1948;  chiropody,  1951;  and  education, 
1927  and  1951. 

It  will  be  noted  that  for  education  two 
dates  are  given  for  the  establishing  of  a na- 
tional professional  accrediting  process.  The 
first  (1927)  is  when  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  Colleges  (AATC)  first 
sought  to  apply  national  standards  to 
teacher  education  institutions.  This  effort 
was  successful  insofar  as  the  separate,  sin- 
gle-purpose state  teachers  colleges  were 
concerned.  But  shortly  thereafter,  the  shift 
of  state  teachers  colleges  to  general-pur- 
pose colleges  began,  and  by  1950  the  shift 
of  the  latter  to  state  universities  was  in  full 
swing.  Consequently,  the  AATC  was  never 
able  to  attract  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
institutions  engaging  in  teacher  education 
to  its  membership  and  accreditation.  Thus, 
in  1948,  the  AATC,  by  merger  with  two 
other  associations,  formed  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Edu- 
cation (AACTE),  a wider  based  associa- 
tion. 


Proposed  New  Format  for 
Teacher  Education 

By  the  formation  of  AACTE  in  1948, 
many  influential  educators  and  associa- 
tions, including  many  of  those  directly  af- 
filiated with  AACTE,  became  convinced 
that  a new  format  for  the  national  accredi- 
tation of  teacher  education  was  indicated. 
It  was  clear  that  a national  accrediting 
agency  broadly  representative  of  the  practi- 
tioners, the  state  education  legal  author- 
ities, and  the  preparing  colleges  was 
needed.  The  old  plan  of  accreditation,  sole- 
ly as  an  agency  of  institutions  (and  largely 
of  single-purpose  institutions),  would  nev- 
er be  able  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  a 
majority  of  institutions  to  the  notion  that 
teaching  was  a profession  or  that  special- 
ized preparation  for  teaching  was  neces- 
sary. 

To  trace  the  evolution  of  the  move- 
ment to  found  a national  process  for  teach- 
er education,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the 
historical  development  of  a number  of  vig- 
orous and  aggressive  organizations  de- 
termined to  improve  teacher  education: 
several  associations  of  professional  schools, 
the  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Edu- 
cation and  Professional  Standards,  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  and 
the  National  Association  of  State  Directors 
of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification. 

The  first  association  of  teacher  educa- 
tion institutions  was  the  American  Normal 
School  Association,  which  became  the  first 
department  of  NEA  in  1870.  (This  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  present  AACTE.)  In 
1902,  the  North  Central  Council  of  Nor- 
mal School  Presidents  was  formed,  be- 
coming in  1922  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  Colleges.  In  1917,  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  an  asso- 
ciation of  degree-granting  teachers  colleges, 
was  formed.  The  AATC  and  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  Colleges  merged  in 
1923.  The  AACTE  was  formed  in  1948, 
by  a merger  of  AATC,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Teacher  Education  Institutions 
in  Metropolitan  Areas,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Departments 
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of  Education.  The  AATC  adopted  stand- 
ards for  accrediting  teacher  education 
institutions  in  1923  but  did  not  begin  ac- 
crediting until  1927.  AACTE  continued 
this  accrediting  after  its  formation  and  un- 
til 1954,  when  the  function  was  assumed 
by  the  National  Council  for  the  Accredita- 
tion of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE). 

The  beginning  of  the  coalescing  of  in- 
terested groups  toward  the  establishment  of 
a stronger  accrediting  process  for  teacher 
education  emerged  from  one  of  the  study 
groups  at  the  1948  national  conference  of 
NCTEPS.  This  group  recommended  that 
NCTEPS  devote  one  of  its  national  confer- 
ences to  accreditation  (51). 

As  a consequence  of  this  recommen- 
dation, NCTEPS  devoted  its  1950  national 
conference  to  the  theme,  “Evaluative  Crite- 
ria for  Teacher  Education  Institutions.” 
The  keynote  address  was  delivered  by  John 
Dale  Russell,  then  director  of  the  Division 
of  Higher  Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Russell  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a joint  council,  broadly  representative  of 
interested  groups,  including  teacher  educa- 
tion institutions,  the  organized  teaching 
profession,  the  state  education  legal  athori- 
ties,  and  local  school  administrative 
officials,  both  professional  and  lay  (52). 

Following  this  conference  in  June  of 
1950,  the  AACTE  School  for  Executives 
was  held  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
August.  Furthe:  consideration  was  given  to 
establishing  a new  national  accrediting 
agency  for  teacher  education. 

At  this  time,  AACTE  accrediting  was 
being  criticized  by  various  sectors  of  higher 
education,  especially  by  private  liberal  arts 
colleges  and  universities  and  large  public 
colleges  and  universities  which  did  not 
share  the  teacher  preparation  backgrounds 
of  most  institutions  in  the  AACTE  mem- 
bership. Prominent  among  the  supporters 
of  AACTE  accreditation  was  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
which  on  November  30,  1950,  unanimous- 
ly adopted  the  following  resolution: 

The  Council  supports  the  American 

Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Ed- 


ucation in  its  efforts  to  achieve  national- 
ly higher  standards  of  quality  among  in- 
stitutions engaged  in  the  professional 
education  of  teachers  and  other  school 
personnel.  These  efforts  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  gratefully  recognized  and  ap- 
proved as  services  to  state-  departments 
of  education  in  the  exercise  of  their  own 
constitutional  and  statutory  responsibil- 
ities for  the  accreditation  of  such 
institutions  within  the  several  states  in 
connection  with  the  issuance  of  profes- 
sional certificates  to  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators. 

We  urge  that  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
be  recognized  by  all  national  and  region- 
al accreditation  agencies  as  the  respon- 
sible accrediting  agency  at  the  national 
level  for  the  profession  of  teaching  and 
professional  teacher  preparing  institu- 
tions offering  four,  five,  six  and  seven 
year  programs  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  and  administrators. 

More  specifically,  since  teaching  is  a 
major  profession,  the  Council  requests 
that  the  recently  organized  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting  recognize  it 
as  such  in  its  commendable  efforts  to  co- 
ordinate and  simplify  general  accredita- 
tion procedures,  and  that  the  Commis- 
sion recognize  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  as  the 
responsible,  voluntary,  national,  profes- 
sional and  institutional  agency  to  accredit 
professional  programs  in  all  institutions 
which  prepare  teachers  and  administra- 
tors at  the  four,  five,  six  and  seven  year 
levels  to  be  certified  for  professional 
service  by  the  states  (53). 

During  the  fall  of  1950,  representa- 
tives of  AACTE,  NCCSSO,  NCTEPS,  and 
NASDTEC  rnet  to  study  the  best 
machinery  for  accrediting.  At  a meeting  of 
this  group  in  Washington  on  April  27-29, 
1951,  at  which  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  was  also  represented,  it  was 
recommended  that  the  National  Council 
for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  be 
established,  subject  approval  of  the  na- 
tional organizations  involved.  The  group 
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constituted  itself  as  a Temporary  Commit- 
tee with  the  16  members  to  serve,  pending 
reorganization  on  a permanent  basis.  A 
target  date  of  January  1,  1954  was  set  for 
the  assumption  of  responsibility  by  a per- 
manent NCATE  e t accreditation  of 
teacher  education  on  a national  basis,  be- 
ginning with  the  institutions  currently  ac- 
credited by  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education. 

The  National  Council  for  Accredita- 
tion of  Teacher  Education  was  outlined  in 
this  conference.  On  the  evening  of  April 
28,  a specific  plan  for  NCATE  was  devel- 
oped by  a subcommittee  composed  of  State 
Commissioners  John  H.  Bosshart  of  New 
Jersey  and  Finis  E.  Engleman  of  Connecti- 
cut; Superintendent  John  L.  Bracken  of 
NCTEPS,  a former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  School  Administrators, 
and  Edgar  Fuller,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers.  Chairman  Bosshart’s  report  for 
this  subcommittee  on  the  following  morn- 
ing was  adopted  unanimously  and  the 
Temporary  NCATE  planned  to  have  a let- 
terhead and  a modest  treasury  of  its  own  as 
soon  as  possible.  (Sec  Appendix  A.) 

The  Temporary  NCATE,  after  exten- 
sive study  of  existing  professional  accred- 
iting agencies,  had  concluded  that  a joint 
council  seemed  to  offer  the  best  machinery 
for  the  following  reasons : 

1 . All  segments  of  the  profession  would  be 
assured  of  participation  both  in  the  der- 
ivation of  evaluative  criteria  and  their 
application. 

2.  The  council  would  offer  the  best  plan  of 
integration,  cooperation,  and  coordina- 
tion with  existing  state  and  local  legal 
authorities. 

3.  The  council  would  offer  the  best  hope 
of  enlisting  united  professional  and  pub- 
lic support  for  the  accrediting  proce- 
dure. 

A second  meeting  of  the  Temporary 
NCATE  in  September  1951  found  that  the 
National  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Of- 
ficers had  unanimously  affirmed  the  plan 
for  establishment  of  NCATE  on  July  9, 
1951,  with  the  following  resolution: 


Education  is  a major  profession  and 
must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

The  state  education  agencies  certify 
teachers  and  accredit  professional 
schools  of  education  on  behalf  of  the  re- 
spective states.  The  exercise  of  these  of- 
ficial responsibilities  must  be  based  on 
professional  consent  as  well  as  on  the 
consent  of  the  general  public.  Such  pro- 
fessional consent  should  result  from 
professional  standards  for  educational 
personnel  developed  on  a national  basis 
with  the  full  participation  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  profession,  the  state  and 
local  official  agencies,  and  the  colleges 
and  universities  which  prepare  teachers 
and  administrators. 

In  accord  with  these  principles,  the 
Council  endorses  the  proposed  National 
Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education  and  urges  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  maintenance  of  educa- 
tion as  a major  profession  to  assist 
in  the  task  of  making  the  proposed 
Council  effective  as  soon  as  possible 
(54). 

The  other  four  constituent  bodies  af- 
firmed establishment  of  NCATE  at  their 
next  annual  meetings  as  follows:  A ACTE 
on  February  22,  1952;  NSBA  on  February 
23,  1952;  NASDTEC  in  June  1952;  and 
the  National  Education  Association  (on 
behalf  of  NCTEPS)  in  July  1952.  During 
this  period,  the  Temporary  NCATE  re- 
garded itself  as  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education,  acting  much  as  the 
promotors  and  founders  must  act  in  estab- 
lishing a business  corporation  as  a legal 
entity.  Its  secretary-treasurer  appeared  be- 
fore all  the  constituent  organizations,  ex- 
cept the  National  Education  Association, 
to  urge  NCATE  ratification  at  file  separate 
meetings  in  which  it  was  considered  by 
each  of  these  organizations. 

The  plan  for  NCATE  was  now  ready 
for  full  implementation  up  to  the  point  that 
it  could  assume  accreditation  responsibil- 
ities. It  called  for  a National  Council  for 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  of  21 
members  to  be  constituted  as  follows: 
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A.  Legal  state  educational  agencies: 
The  National  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  shall  name  three  mem- 
bers; the  National  Association  of  State 
Directors  of  Teacher  Education  Certi- 
fication shall  name  three  members. 

B.  Practitioner:  The  National  Commis- 
sion on  Teacher  Education  and  Profes- 
sional Standards  shall  name  six  mem- 
bers, broadly  representative  of  the  pro- 
fession in  the  field. 

C.  Teacher  Education  Institution:  The 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education  shall  name  six  mem- 
bers, broadly  representative  of  institu- 
tions engaged  in  teacher  education. 

D.  Boards  of  Education:  The  National 
Schools  Boards  Association  shall  name 
three  members. 

The  target  date  to  achieve  this  organi- 
zation of  NCATE  by  its  constituent  mem- 
bers was  on  or  before  March  1,  1953,  nine 
months  prior  to  the  date  for  actual 
accrediting.  NCATE  was  fully  organized 
more  promptly  than  anticipated,  and  it  met 
jointly  with  the  newly  appointed  members 
on  November  14-16,  1952,  to  organize  the 
council,  declare  its  policies,  arrange  for  ful- 
fillment of  its  major  purposes,  and  agree 
on  next  steps  to  be  taken.  All  this  was  ac- 
complished, and  the  target  date  for  accred- 
itation by  NCATE  was  advanced  to  July 
1,  1954  (55). 

The  temporary  financing  of  NCATE 
meetings  and  other  expenses  had  been  un- 
derwritten by  contributions  by  AACTE 
and  NCTEPS.  Funds  for  the  first  budget  of 
NCATE  were  largely  from  the  National 
Education  Association  and  AACTE  on  a 
70-30  matching  basis;  they  were  fixed  at 
$12,500  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  1952.  Plans  were  made  to  re- 
quest a grant  of  $150,000  from  the  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  to  be 
spread  over  the  period  from  1954  to  1958. 
This  request  was  refused  by  the  Fund.  The 
first  budget  of  NCATE  as  an  active  ac- 
crediting agency  was  $46,000,  which  was 
totally  inadequate.  Not  until  1960,  when 
the  budget  became  $138,000,  did  the 
financing  of  NCATE  even  begin  to  ap- 


proach adequacy. 

The  chairman  of  NCATE  was  Dean 
Waldo  E.  Lessinger  of  Wayne  University 
of  Detroit,  president  of  AACTE;  the  vice- 
chairman  was  C.  O.  Williams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  an  officer  of  NCTEPS; 
and  the  secretary-treasurer  was  Edgar  Ful- 
ler, executive  secretary  of  NCCSSO.  The 
work  of  NCATE  was  to  arrange  for  as- 
sured funds  to  establish  accrediting,  to  em- 
ploy a director,  and  to  develop  further 
public  and  professional  understandings  of 
its  goals.  There  also  was  a special  function 
which  had  for  2 years  or  more  grown  rap- 
idly in  importance.  A desperate  effort  was 
being  made  to  prevent  NCATE  from  as- 
suming its  accreditation  functions  in  any 
way.  Numerous  meetings  were  held  with 
regional  accrediting  agencies,  groups  at  all 
levels  of  education,  and  especially  with  the 
newly  established  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  (NCA)  to  discuss  NCATE. 

Early  in  1953,  President  Floyd  Heck 
Marvin  of  George  Washington  University, 
then  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting,  informed  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  NCATE  in  a lengthy 
telephone  conversation  his  organization 
had  decided  that  NCATE  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  assume  any  duties  of  teacher  edu- 
cation accreditation  on  July  1,  1954,  or 
ever.  That  NCA  had  the  authority  to  make 
or  to  enforce  any  such  stipulation  was  flat- 
ly denied  and  rejected,  and  the  legal  au- 
thority of  the  state  educational  agencies  in 
the  field  of  accreditation  was  asserted.  The 
mandate  was  reported  to  President  Finis  E. 
Engleman  of  NCCSSO.  In  a letter  regard- 
ing NCATE  addressed  to  all  chief  state 
school  officers  and  signed  by  President  En- 
gleman, Commissioner  Fred  M.  Raubinger 
of  New  Jersey,  *md  Superintendent  Clair  L. 
Taylor  of  Michigan,  they  pointed  out— 

It  would  be  better,  of  course,  to  have 
this  group  (NCA)  with  us,  but  if  it  will 
not  go  along  on  reasonable  terms,  we 
must  go  without  it.  The  NCATE  is  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  improve  teacher  edu- 
cation, and  teacher  education  must  be 
improved  to  make  the  needed  improve- 
ments in  our  schools  (56). 
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This  letter  advised  the  chief  state 
school  officers  to  join  hands  with  the  state 
association  of  boards  of  education,  institu- 
tions already  in  NCATE,  and  the  state 
TEPS  commissions  to  the  end  that,  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  accreditation 
of  teacher  education  and  the  role  of 
NCATE  in  it  would  become  common 
knowledge. 

Here  was  a positive  declaration  of  in- 
tent of  the  teaching  profession,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  constituent  groups,  to  have  a 
really  national  professional  accrediting 
process,  regardless  of  the  opposition  of  cer- 
tain college  and  university  sources.  The 
declaration  came  from  a powerful  and  in- 
fluential group  of  professionals  having  legal 
powers,  and  it  probably  constituted  the 
turning  point  in  the  power  struggle.  This 
was  a clear  declaration  that  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  was 
determined  to  make  of  teaching  a profes- 
sion in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Continuing  Resistance  to  NCATE 

After  NCATE  began  operations  as  sched- 
uled on  July  1,  1954,  resistance  led  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Accrediting  con- 
tinued. 

NCA  advised  its  800  member  colleges 
and  universities  not  to  seek  accreditation 
by  NCATE,  insisting  that  the  accrediting 
agency  should  be  made  up  exclusively  of 
representatives  of  colleges  and  universities. 
During  the  first  year  of  NCATE  operation, 
it  accredited  six  new  institutions,  reac- 
credited five,  and  denied  accreditation  to 
some  others.  It  also  developed  a new  set  of 
standards  and  compiled  a list  of  persons  10 
help  evaluate  teacher  education  programs; 
but  even  under  such  harassment  this  was  a 
meager  beginning. 

The  records  show  that  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  conflicts  of  American  educa- 
tional history  was  continued  without 
abatement  as  the  national  accreditation  of 
teacher  education  was  begun  by  NCATE. 
It  was  an  innovation,  new,  financially 
weak,  and  extremely  vulnerable  in  a huge 


field  in  which  success  had  always  been  elu- 
sive. Public  education  itself  was  under  its 
most  concentrated  attack  in  more  than  a 
century  (57).  The  National  Commission 
on  Accrediting  and  its  overlapping  and 
like-minded  agencies,  such  as  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Universities,  took  full 
advantage  of  the  defensive  position  of  the 
legal  and  professional  representatives  of 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  pressing  their  opposition. 

The  NCATE  tried  to  placate  NCA  by 
agreeing  to  and  carrying  out  several  inter- 
nal reorganizations,  all  of  which  resulted  in 
relatively  fewer  NCATE  members  from  the 
state  and  local  legal  agencies,  CCSSO  and 
NSBA,  and  the  state  professional  associa- 
tion, NASDTEC.  Through  these  changes, 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
and  the  other  constituent  groups  tried  to 
persuade  leading  liberal  arts  groups  to  ap- 
point members  to  NCATE  and  willingly 
increased  the  proportion  of  NCATE  mem- 
bers allocated  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, but  they  refused  to  participate. 

W.  Earl  Armstrong,  who  became 
director  of  NCATE  on  July  1,  1954,  set 
forth  the  nature  of  NCA’s  opposition: 

Word  has  been  received  informahy 
that  some  college  administrators  had 
registered  objection  io  the  Council  fol- 
lowing the  release  early  in  November  of 
the  Council’s  Statement  of  Purposes, 
Policies,  and  Procedures,  and  its  First 
Annual  List  of  accredited  institutions. 
The  first  official  mdication  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, however,  came  from  the  Middle 
States  Association  in  the  form  of  a reso- 
lution voted  at  its  annual  meeting  on 
November  27,  1954  (58).  (See  Appen- 
dix R for  full  text.l 

In  answer  to  NCA’s  objections  to  the 
structure  of  NCATE,  the  latter  proposed 
to  change  its  size  from  21  to  17  members 
by  reducing  the  number  of  representatives 
from  each  of  the  3 state  and  local  legal 
agencies  from  6 to  3 and  adding  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Colleges  to  the  con- 
stituent bodies  with  2 representatives.  This 
would  have  created  a 17-member  body 
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with  8 members  from  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

One  of  the  things  that  had  happened 
in  the  controversy  was  that  the  secretaries 
of  the  six  regional  associations  issued  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  preparation 
of  teachers  was  so  much  like  general  liber- 
al education  that  the  regional  associations 
should  do  the  accrediting  of  teacher  educa- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  this  position 
influenced  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  to  vote  92-75  to  decline  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  structure  of  NCATE  in  Janu- 
ary 1956  (59). 

Reorganizations  of  NCATE 

At  any  rate,  in  March  1956,  NCA  rejected 
the  NCATE  proposal  for  its  restructuring 
and  specified  that  it  would  give  full  ap- 
proval to  NCATE  on  the  conditions — 

1.  That  NCATE  create  structure 
providing  for  majority  institutional  con- 
trol; that  is,  a majority  of  its  members 
would  be  designated  by  organizations  of 
colleges  and  universities. 

2.  That  NCATE  would  work  closely  with 
the  duly  constituted  authorities  of  the 
several  regional  accrediting  associations 
(60). 

NCATE  then  recommended  to  the 
constituent  organizations  that  the  Council 
should  be  restructured  to  contain  members 
as  follows:  AACTE  (7);  CCSSO  (1); 
NASDTEC  (1);  NCTEPS  (6);  NSBA 
(1);  and  three  members  from  liberal  arts 
fields  to  be  designated  by  a special  commit- 
tee designated  by  the  National  Commission 
for  Accrediting.  This  action  was  taken 
at  a meeting  of  NCATE  on  May  11, 
1956  (61).  The  proposal  was  approved  by 
NCA  on  October  10,  1956,  and  NCATE 
accrediting  continued  with  renewed  confi- 
dence and  at  a faster  pace. 

Whether  the  constituent  organizations 
of  NCATE  should  have  made  their  stand 
at  this  point  and  fought  for  the  original 
Council  constituency  is  a moot  question. 
This  possibility  was  seriously  discussed  in 
many  meetings.  The  final  decision  was  to 
take  a statesmanlike  view  of  the  controver- 


sy and  seek  by  compromise  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  viewpoints.  But  another  re- 
view of  the  NCATE  structure  was  made  by 
NCA  in  1960,  as  had  been  indicated  in  the 
NCA  approval  in  1956. 

No  major  changes  were  demanded  in 
the  1960  review,  but  criticism  of  NCATE 
standards  and  procedures  continued.  When 
.he  Carleton  College  and  University  of 
Wisconsin  controversies  occurred  in  1961 
and  1962,  a new  wave  of  criticism  broke 
out.  (Sec  Appendix  C.)  Conant’s  criticisms 
in  1963  and  1964  added  to  the  up- 
roar (62).  Thus,  NCA  again  reviewed 
NCATE  standards,  procedures,  and  struc- 
ture in  1964  and  1965,  which  resulted  in 
another  restructuring  in  1966. 

There  have  been  several  notable  turn- 
ing points  in  the  history  of  NCATE  since 
1963.  One  was  recognition  of  the  state  de- 
partments of  education  as  key  agencies  for 
improvement  of  public  education  in  gener- 
al by  Harvard  President  Emeritus  James 
Bryant  Conant  in  1964  (63).  From  that 
time,  concurrently  with  the  publication  of 
his  Shaping  Educational  Policy  (64)  in  the 
same  month,  this  pre-eminent  shaper  of 
educational  policy  quieted  criticism  of  state 
education  departments  and  directed  public 
attention  to  their  problems  and  the  impor- 
tance of  solving  them.  He  urged  action  to 
make  these  departments  more  effective  and 
muted  his  criticism  of  NCATE  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned.  It  is  significant  that 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
continued  to  approve  each  reorganization 
of  NCATE  and  that  there  was  a percep- 
tible drop  in  criticism  of  NCATE  and  its 
official  constituent  agencies  after  efforts  to 
strengthen  state  departments  of  education 
becumc  an  educational  priority. 

A second  factor  in  this  shifting  opin- 
ion was  that  an  extensive  study  of  accredi- 
tation of  teacher  education  by  Mayor  and 
Swartz,  sponsored  tv  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  (65),  reached  conclusions  gen- 
erally favorable  to  national  accreditation  of 
teacher  education  under  principles  similar 
to  those  developed  by  NCATE. 

Some  of  the  most  important  criticisms 
of  the  operations  of  NCATE  were  reme- 
died in  its  reorganization  of  1965-66.  This 
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Constitution  was  drafted  by  the  executive 
officers  of  the  AACTE,  CCSSO,  and 
NCTEPS,  with  a final  draft  being  arrived 
at  on  June  7,  1965.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
constituent  agencies  after  discussions  with 
NCATE  and  the  constituent  agencies  con- 
currently. It  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  D 
as  it  was  in  effect  in  1967,  after  unqualified 
approval  on  March  31,  1966,  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Accrediting. 

When  NCATE  was  established,  a 
prevailing  line  of  criticism  was  that  it 
would  be  dominated  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  or  by  the  state  legal 
agencies,  or  by  some  combinations  of 
members  of  the  public  education  "estab- 
lishment." Nevertheless,  soon  after  accred- 
itation by  NCATE  began,  the  emphasis 
of  some  critics  shifted  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  NCATE  members  as  individu- 
als from  their  constituent  organizations. 
There  was  no  longer  so  much  fear  of  domi- 
nation were  NCATE  members  to  stay  in 
touch  with  the  views  of  the  constituent 
agencies  that  had  appointed  them  and  re- 
port back  on  NCATE  operations  to  those 
agencies. 

In  1965,  the  criticism  had  thoroughly 
focused  on  the  independence  of  the  indi- 
vidual NCATE  members,  who  in  the 
exercise  of  their  personal  freedom  did 
sometimes  neglect  to  report  to  the  constitu- 
ent organizations  that  appointed  them.  The 
need  was  to  reestablish  some  responsibility 
for  NCATE  in  the  constituent  agencies 
that  had  founded  it  and  especially  to  assist 
NCATE  in  its  public  image  and  support  it 
in  areas  where  it  had  not  been  able  to 
do  well  enough  for  itself.  This  was  done 
through  the  establishment  of  a coordinating 
hoard  in  the  revised  NCATE  Constitution. 
The  board  was  made  responsible  for  legis- 
lative functions  of  NCVTJ&,  including  rais- 
ing of  funds  and  approval  of  budgets  as  a 
whole.  There  was  no  effort  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  operations  of  NCATE 
in  allocations  of  funds  within  the  total 
amount  set  by  the  board.  Such  financial  re- 
sponsibility has  led  to  more  interest  in  and 
effort  on  behalf  of  NCATE  by  the  constit- 
uent agencies  and  has  increased  its  financial 
support.  It  has  also  made  NCATE  less 


vulnerable  to  criticism  than  it  was  when  it 
exercised  both  legislative  and  administra- 
tive functions  itself  ir  connection  with  its 
financing. 

The  new  Constitution  allocated  re- 
sponsibility for  development  of  standards 
and  evaluation  of  the  applications  of  stand- 
ards to  AACTE,  the  constituent  orga- 
nization representing  public  and  private 
institutions  preparing  teachers.  It  currently 
has  a slightly  larger  number  of  private  than 
public  institutions  in  its  membership,  which 
has  eliminated  another  criticism.  AACTE 
is  also  charged  with  keeping  open  channels 
of  communication  with  NCATE  and  with 
other  organizations  interested  in  the  work 
of  NCATE. 

These  and  other  factors,  and  especial- 
ly the  full  approval  of  NCATE  as  the  na- 
tional professional  accrediting  organization 
for  teacher  education  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting  on  March  31, 
1966,  have  brought  an  era  of  cooperative 
development  to  NCATE.  The  presentation 
on  December  28,  1967,  of  tentative  new 
standards  for  accreditation  developed  un- 
der AACTE  leadership  to  representatives 
of  all  major  viewpoints  in  teacher  educa- 
tion seemed  tc  underscore  the  depth  of  the 
current  working  consensus.  The  future  of 
NCATE  is  promising  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  provided  it  makes  adaptations  as 
they  come  to  be  needed  year  after  year. 

CURRENT  STATE  PRACTICES  AND 

PROCEDURES  IN  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  CERTIFICATION 

Certification  as  a State 
Function  in  1967 

In  1967,  legal  authority  was  vested  solidly 
in  the  respective  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation for  defining  acceptable  teacher  edu- 
cation programs;  prescribing  the  require- 
ments for  teacher  certification;  and  issuing., 
reissuing,  and  revoking  certificates  (66). 
As  has  been  pointed  out  several  times,  the 
state  departments  of  education,  without  ex- 
ception, seek  to  exercise  these  powers  in  a 
democratic,  cooperative  manner,  not  un- 
ilaterally or  arbitrarily. 
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Certification  Requirements 
and  Procedures 

With  reference  to  certification,  with  only 
minor  exceptions,  the  authority  is  focused 
in  the  state  departments  of  education.  In 
only  nine  states  is  there  a sharing  of  some 
certification  authority  with  other  agencies. 
The  following  cities  arc  empowered  by  law 
to  issue  certificates  to  their  teachers:  Wil- 
mington, Chicago,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  New 
York  City,  and  one  city  in  North  Dakota. 

In  California,  Missouri,  and  Pcnnsyl- 
vavia,  county  superintendents  still  retain 
some  minor  duties  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain types  of  certificates.  In  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  the  bachelor  of  science  in  educa- 
tion graduates  of  state  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  somewhat  automatic  certi- 
fication. State  legislatures  are  the  sovereign 
bodies  regarding  certification.  But  they 
have  assigned  this  function  to  the  chief 
state  education  agency. 

The  legislatures  in  a few  states  retain 
some  authority  for  certification  in  some 
specifics.  These  are  minor  and  generally 
have  to  do  with  prescribing  age,  health, 
and  loyalty  requirements.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  it  car.  be  stated  that  the  chief 
state  education  agency  now  has  virtually 
complete  authority  to  set  the  standards  for 
and  issue  teachers  certificates,  prescribe  re- 
newal requirements,  and  revoke  ccriifi- 
catcs. 

All  states  now  require  at  least  the 
bachelor’s  degree  for  certification  of  secon- 
dary school  teachers;  two  states  (Arizona 
and  California)  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  established  5-ycar  preparation 
standards.  All  but  four  states  and  Puerto 
Rico  are  enforcing  the  bachelor's  degree 
requirement  for  certification  of  beginning 
elementary  school  teachers.  In  addition,  for 
classroom  teachers,  completion  of  the  fifth 
year  or  master’s  degree,  within  a specified 
number  of  years  of  teaching  on  the  initial 
certificate,  is  mandated  in  1 8 states. 

The  requirements  for  administrative 
certificates  have  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  standards  for  classroom  teachers. 
For  elementary  school  principals,  the  mini- 
mum requirement  for  certification  in  46 


states  is  the  master's  degree  or  higher.  For 
secondary  school  principals,  48  states  re- 
quire the  master's  degree  or  higher.  For  su- 
perintendents of  schools,  50  states  require 
preparation  at  the  master’s  degree  level  or 
higher. 

All  professional  personnel  in  public 
schools  arc  required  by  law  to  hold  certifi- 
cates. They  arc  required  for  public  nursery 
school  teachers  in  19  states,  for  public  kin- 
dergarten teachers  in  42  states.  Ten  states 
require  public  junior  college  teachers  to 
hold  certificates,  and  three  states  require 
teachers  in  state  teachers  colleges  io  hold 
certificates.  There  appears  to  be  a trend 
toward  elimination  of  certification  for 
teachers  in  these  colleges. 

For  teachers  in  private  or  parochial 
schools,  the  typical  practice  of  states  is  to 
require  state  certification  only  if  the 
schools  seek  state  accreditation.  But  18 
states  legally  require  such  teachers,  at  some 
school  levels  or  under  certain  conditions, 
to  be  certified.  Twelve  states  have  no  certi- 
fication requirements  for  private  or  paro- 
chial school  teachers. 

Twenty-seven  states  issue  life  or  per- 
manent certificates.  Twelve  states  issue 
blanket  or  general  high  school  certificates, 
without  endorsed  fields  or  subjects,  but  the 
holder  must  meet  specified  state  require- 
ments in  given  fields  or  subjects.  Forty- 
four  states  issue  endorsed  certificates  for 
high  school  teachers,  with  the  fields  or  sub- 
jects authorized  to  be  taught  listed  on  Hie 
certificate. 

As  to  state  controls  over  the  enforce- 
ment of  teaching  assignments,  according  to 
the  teacher's  qualifications,  a variety  of 
mums  are  used.  A total  of  15  states  use 
the  possible  loss  of  state  accreditation;  14 
states  enforce  assignment  through  endorsed 
certificates;  1 1 states  may  withhold  funds 
to  districts  guilty  of  misalignment  of 
teachers. 

Teacher  Education  Requirements 
and  Procedures 

Through  the  years,  the  matter  of  accredit- 
ing or  approving  higher  education  institu- 
tions for  teacher  education  has  been  a 
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serious  problem  for  state  departments  of 
education.  What  standards  or  criteria  to 
use,  what  process  for  evaluating  an  institu- 
tion to  be  adopted,  what  personnel  to  in- 
volve in  the  evaluation — these  have  been 
the  persisting  dilemmas.  As  a general  rule, 
state  departments  of  education  have  per- 
formed a haphazard  hit-or-miss  exercising 
of  this  important  responsibility.  All  too  of- 
ten, nc  criteria  have  been  developed.  In- 
stead, the  resort  has  been  co  the  criteria  of 
regional  accrediting  associations,  or  in  re- 
cent years,  to  NCATE  standards.  All  too 
often,  the  evaluation  of  a teacher  education 
program  has  been  a one-man,  cursory,  and 
subjective  appraisal.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, political  cor  siderations  and  inade- 
quate appraisals  of  institutions  have  fre- 
quently had  their  influences  in  approval  of 
teacher  education  programs. 

NASDTEC,  recognizing  the  laxity  of 
the  situation,  began  about  1950  the  task  of 
deriving  better  procedures.  Thus,  in  1967, 
a total  of  29  states  had  developed  and  were 
using  formal  standards  for  accrediting  in- 
stitutions for  teacher  education.  Several 
other  states  are  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing standards.  Nine  states  now  use  the 
standards  developed  by  a committee  of 
NASDTEC,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Ofiice  of  Education  (67),  while  14  states 
rely  upon  NCATE  standards  to  some  ex- 
tent. (inly  two  states  now  use  the  standards 
of  regional  accrediting  associations. 

As  to  the  processes  of  evaluating 
institutions,  25  states  use  a special  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion as  a visiting  team.  Sixteen  states  use 
only  individual  stall  members,  or  a com- 
mittee of  staff  members,  of  the  state 
department  of  education  to  evaluate  insti- 
tutions. 

In  1967,  the  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  approved  by  states  for  teacher 
education  reached  a near  all-time  modern 
high,  totaling  exactly  1,200,  being  exceed- 
ed only  by  1,218  in  1957  and  about  1,700 
in  1938-39.  . .ceording  to  function  and 
control,  there  are  1,200  higher  education 
institutions,  including  19  teachers  colleges 
(8  public  and  11  private);  305  universities 


(151  public  and  154  private);  805  general 
colleges  (207  state  colleges  and  598  pri- 
vate liberal  arts  colleges);  and  71  classified 
as  miscellaneous  (39  junior  colleges  and 
31  technical  schools,  and  1 unclassified). 
To  be  noted  here  is  the  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  colleges  (from  126  in  1957 
to  19  in  1967)  and  the  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  junior  colleges  approved  for  teacher 
education  (from  181  in  1957  to  39 
in  1967). 

The  accreditation  of  the  1,200  teacher 
education  colleges  and  universities  is  as 
follows:  All  are  approved  by  their  respec- 
tive state  departments  of  education;  1,062 
hold  accreditation  of  their  respective  re- 
gional associations;  only  138  institutions 
hold  only  state  approval.  Among  the  1 ,200 
institutions,  449  are  accredited  by 
NCATE.  These  449  institutions  prepare 
almost  75  percent  of  the  newly  graduated 
teachers  each  year. 

A persisting  problem  that  still  plagues 
state  departments  of  education  and  the 
teaching  profession  is  the  incredibly  large 
number  of  emergency  certificates  issued  to 
teachers  each  year.  The  all-time  high  num- 
ber of  such  certificates  was  in  1946-47 
when  a total  of  127,016  teachers  held 
emergency  certification.  This  amounted  to 
almost  one  in  seven  of  all  employed 
teachers,  or  15.2  percent  of  the  total  teach- 
ing stall.  This  was  reduced  to  ore  in  twen- 
ty by  1964-65,  or  5 percent  of  employed 
teachers;  and  that  ratio  has  been  main- 
tained since. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  at 
least  twofold:  (1)  reorganization  of  the 
teaching  job  and  (2)  the  reorganization  of 
admission  requirements  to  teaching.  Both 
of  these  are  dependent  more  on  the  teach- 
ing profession  than  upon  state  departments 
of  education. 

The  Continuing  Controversy  in 
Teacher  Education 

A continuing  controversy  has  beset  teacher 
education  almost  from  the  moment  of  the 
founding  of  normal  schools.  This  contro- 
versy has  continued  down  to  the  present, 
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but  it  has  been  ameliorated  greatly  in  re- 
cent years,  particularly  since  the  Sputnik 

frenzy. 

Through  the  years,  state  departments 
of  education  have  consistently  been  caught 
up  in  this  controversy.  In  fact,  the  depart- 
ments have  been  the  focus  of  the  pressures 
arising  from  the  controversy.  Only  prudent 
statesmanship  in  the  departments  has  en- 
abled them  to  guide  the  development  of 
teacher  education  toward  the  goal  of  stead- 
ily improving  the  competence  of  teachers. 

The  controversy  generally  has  grown 
out  of  two  distinct  philosophies  of  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers.  The  proponents  of  the 
liberal  tradition  believed  that  teachers 
should  be  liberally  educated  persons,  above 
all,  and  that  little  or  no  instruction  in 
methodology  was  needed.  The  protagonists 
of  the  normal  school  were  equally  con- 
vinced that  methodology  or  pedagogy  was 
paramount  in  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
especially  those  in  the  elementary  schools, 
and  that  a thorough  mastery  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  should  be  the  basic  re- 
quirement in  content. 

These  viewpoints  were  the  extremes 
over  the  years;  neither  of  their  advocates 
won.  Rather  there  has  been,  since  1900,  a 
steady  acceleration  of  the  viewpoint  that 
both  content  and  methodology  were  essen- 
tial for  the  proper  education  of  teachers. 
The  controversy  in  recent  years  has  tended 
to  focus  on  the  proper  proportions  of  each. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  teacher  education 
in  the  United  States  has  four  heritage 
^trains  that  have  profoundly  affected  the 
nature  of  the  programs  adopted  by  differ- 
ent institutions.  First,  there  is  the  liberal 
tradition,  which  came  down  to  us  from  the 
Renaissance,  a liberalizing  education  domi- 
nated by  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  This 
tradition  has  been  carefully  nurtured  and 
furthered  by  our  liberal  arts  colleges,  insti- 
tutions uniquely  American.  Quite  natural- 
ly, and  quite  logically,  these  institutions 
have  tended  to  view  the  intrusion  of  any 
but  the  liberal  studies  as  a dilution  of  their 
academic  commitment. 

Second,  there  is  the  strain  of  pure  re- 
search, which  our  universities  inherited  or 
transplanted  from  the  German  universities. 


Many  of  our  earlier  universities  tended  to 
defend  this  overriding  function  from  the  in- 
roads of  professional  curriculums  and  the 
utilitarian  needs  of  society. 

The  third  heritage  strain,  one  home- 
grown but  the  essence  of  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  Europe,  was  the  normal 
school  idea,  an  idea  devoted  to  the  practi- 
cal aspects  of  teaching.  These  institutions 
tended  to  protect  the  professional  aspects 
of  teacher  preparation  from  undue  en- 
croachments of  the  first  two. 

Finally,  along  +he  way,  we  added  here 
in  America  our  own  unique  contribution  to 
higher  education.  This  was  the  land-grant 
college  idea,  devoted  to  community  prob 
lems  and  the  application  of  scientific  and 
other  knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  the 
day-by-day  living  of  people. 

For  more  than  a century  now,  teacher 
education  in  the  United  States  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a persiste  n search  for  means  to 
blend  these  four  basic  concepts — the  liber- 
al tradition,  pure  research,  the  practice  of 
teaching,  and  service  to  the  community 
into  meaningful,  effective  programs  of 

teacher  education.  . 

On  the  thesis  that  teaching  is  simply 
an  art,  debates  have  generally  focused  on 
how  many  hours  in  the  professional  se- 
quence could,  by  some  sort  of  amicable 
consensus,  be  squeezed  out  to  make  room 
for  more  hours  of  so-called  liberal  educa- 
tion or  academic  concentration. 

With  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
single-purpose  teacher  education  institu- 
tions (only  19—8  public  and  11  pri- 
vate— remain  in  1967),  another  debate 
has  developed  over  the  proposition  that 
these  four  elements  should  be  dispersed 
throughout  the  university,  as  separate  enti- 
ties, with  no  single  unit  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  or  unifying 
the  diversity. 

Education  as  an  isolated,  independent 
study  divorced  from  its  natural  allies  of 
pure  research  and  the  scholarly  disciplines 
invariably  will  fail  to  achieve  anywhere 
near  its  potential.  Likewise,  research  and 
pure  learning  divorced  from  professional 
practice  tend  to  be  diminished  in  power 
and  relevance. 
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The  debate  over  professional  courses 
versus  liberal  arts  courses  evolved  with 
special  vehemence  out  of  the  emergency  of 
the  degree-granting  state  teachers  colleges 
after  1900.  As  long  as  the  normal  schools 
were  predominant  and  largely  restricted 
to  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers, 
higher  education  institutions  generally  paid 
little  attention  to  the  professional  aspects 
of  teacher  education.  But  when  the  state 
teachers  colleges  began  preparing  high 
school  teachers,  the  liberal  arts  colleges, 
which  previously  had  preempted  the  field, 
reacted  violently. 

Later,  in  1915,  when  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  decreed  that  teachers  in  high 
schools  accredited  by  that  organization 
must  have  completed  12  semester  hours  of 
professional  work,  the  battle  shifted  toward 
holding  the  line  on  that  decree  as  a maxi- 
mum. 


Table  4 indicates  the  nature  of  state 
prescriptions  in  professional  education  in 
selected  recent  years.  According  to  these 
data,  the  professional  requirements  of  the 
states  for  degree  elementary  teachers  in 
1951  (when  only  17  states  were  requiring 
this  minimum  preparation  for  beginning  el- 
ementary school  teachers  but  issued  certi- 
ficates at  the  degree  level  to  those 
qualifying)  ranged  from  16  to  36  semester 
hours;  the  mode  was  18;  the  median  was 
20;  and  the  mean  was  20.5.  By  1967 
(when  47  states  required  the  degree  for  be- 
ginning elementary  teachers),  the  profes- 
sional requirements  were  changed  little. 
The  range  was  from  15  to  36;  the  mode 
was  20;  the  median  was  21;  and  the  mean, 
23.  In  other  words,  the  modal,  median, 
and  mean  requirements  of  the  states  tended 
to  cluster  around  20  to  24  hours,  or  from 
16  to  20  percent  of  the  degree  program. 


Table  4— SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  STATES  IN  PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION  FOR  DEGREE  CERTIFICATES,  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  IN  SELECTED  YEARS 


Semester  hours  professional  education  in  selected  years 


State 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


For  elementary  teachers 
1951  1967 


30 

27 

24 

24 

24 

18 

18 

24 

20 

20 

AC- 

30 

30 

30 

30 

20 

15 

18 

20 

18 

16 

20 

16 

16 

24 

27 

17 

20 

24 

24 

28 

24 

24 

24 

30 

32 

26 

18 

For  high  school  teachers 
1951  1967 


24 

21 

18 

24 

22 

18 

18 

22 

15 

20 

AC 

18 

18 

15 

18 

18 

20 

20 

18 

18 

18 

11 

20 

16 

16 

18 

18 

15 

20 

18 

20 

18 

17 

18 

18 

12 

18 

16 

18 

12 
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Table  4-SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  STATES  IN  PROVISIONAL 
EDUCATION  FOR  DEGREE  CERTIFICATES,  FOR  VEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  IN  SELECTED  YEARS 
(Continued) 


Semester  hours  professional  education  in  selected  years 


State 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


For  elementary  teachers 


1951 

1967 

20 

20 

30 

18 

36 

18 

20 

AC 

18 

AC 

18 

18 

AC 

30 

36 

24 

24 

36 

24 

18 

24 

16 

16 

25 

28 

21 

21 

20 

20 

36 

36 

20 

24 

30 

21 

21 

20 

24 

18 

30 

26 

18 

18 

18 

18 

20 

AC 

20 

20 

18 

26 

20 

23 

For  high  school  teachers 


1951  1967 


20 

20 

15 

18 

18 

18 

18 

20 

16 

16 

18 

AC 

18 

18 

21 

18 

18 

24 

16 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

16 

16 

17 

17 

21 

21 

22 

14 

18 

18 

24 

12 

18 

18 

18 

15 

20 

18 

24 

24 

18 

22 

21 

12 

18 

18 

15 

16 

AC 

20 

20 

18 

18 

16 

20 

1951-  W.  Earl  Armstrong  and  T.  M.  Stinnett,  A Manual  on  Certification  Requirements  for  School  Per- 
sonnel in’ the  United  States  (Washington,  D.C.:  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Irofes- 

sional  Standards,  National  Education  Association,  1953-64  editions),  pp.  7-8. 

1967:  T.  M.  Stinnett,  A Manual  on  Certification  Requirements  for  School  Personnel  in  the  Ujnte“  Sjates 
(Washington,  D.C.;  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards,  National 

Education  Association,  1967).  pp.  53,  55. 
r Approved  curriculum. 


For  high  school  teachers  in  these  two 
selected  years  (1951  and  1967),  the 
range  in  state  requirements  in  professional 
courses  in  1951  was  from  11  to  24;  the 
mode  was  18;  the  median  was  20;  and  the 
mean  was  17.9.  In  1967,  the  range  was 


from  12  to  29;  mode,  18;  median,  18;  and 
the  mean,  18.5.  These  figures  reflect  that 
states  tend  to  require  about  15  percent  of 
the  degree  program  for  high  school  teachers 
to  be  in  professional  courses. 

These  requirements  would  seem  to  be 
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reasonable  enough,  but  the  critics  point 
out,  and  fairly  so,  that  these  are  minima 
and  that  institutions  may  requite  many 
more  hours  if  they  so  desire. 

To  ascertain  institutional  practices, 
the  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Edu- 
cation and  Professional  Standards  made  an 
analysis  of  the  requirements  of  the  294  in- 
stitutions accredited  by  NCATE  in  1958. 
This  analysis  revealed  the  following  institu- 
tional requirements  in  professional  courses 
for  elementary  school  teachers:  range,  18 
to  69  semester  hours;  mode,  36;  median, 
34;  and  average,  34.8.  The  central  tenden- 
cies grouped  about  27  to  30  percent  of  the 
degree  program,  almost  twice  the  minimum 
required  by  the  states  (68). 

For  high  school  teachers  the  require- 
ments were  as  follows:  range,  10  to  51 
hours:  mode,  24  hours;  median,  23  hours; 
and  the  average,  23.6  hours.  Tin  tendency 
here  was  for  institutional  requirements  to 
cluster  around  the  18  to  20  percent  pro- 
portion of  the  degree  program  (69) . 

Another  study  of  the  programs  of  24 
carefully  selected  institutions,  chosen  to 
represent  types  of  institutions  and  geo- 
graphic location,  found  that  the  require- 
ments in  degree  programs  for  elementary 
school  teachers  varied  from  about  one-fifth 
to  two-fifths  of  the  degree  program — 20  to 
40  percent  (70). 

Cogan  made  a similar  study  of  degree 
programs  for  the  preparation  of  high 
school  teachers  by  analyzing  catalogue  re- 
quirements of  1 1 4 institutions  of  all  types. 
This  study  found  that  20  to  26  semester 
hours  of  the  degree  programs  in  these  insti- 
tutions, or  16  to  21  percent,  were  devoted 
to  professional  courses,  including  student 
teaching.  This  analysis  prompted  Cogan  to 
raise  the  question: 

Why  then  do  so  many  laymen  and  teach- 
ers deprecate  courses  in  education,  yet 
look  with  admiration  at  the  secondary 
schools  of  Australia,  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  Russia,  whose  teachers  al- 
most universally  take  more  courses  in 
education  than  the  teachers  of  the 
United  States  (71)? 

One  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  con- 


troversy about  the  breakdown  of  the  degree 
program  for  high  school  teachers  arises 
from  the  conviction  that  state  requirements 
tend  to  slight  adequate  preparation  in  the 
teaching  fields  and  subjects.  This  charge 
has  been  especially  bitter  in  the  case  of 
minor  teaching  assignments  in  given  aca- 
demic fields. 

These  minimum  requirements  have  in 
the  past  been  below  the  point  of  adequacy. 
For  example,  some  states  authorized  the 
part-time  teaching  of  mathematics,  physics, 
and  chemistry  on  as  little  as  6 to  8 semes- 
ter hours.  This  was  due  largely  to  efforts  of 
some  states  to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  small 
high  schools  in  which  a given  teacher  typi- 
cally taught  more  than  one  field  or  several 
subjects  in  one  field.  The  choice  was  be- 
tween courses  in  physics  and  chemistry 
taught  by  the  teachers  most  qualified  to  of- 
fer them  or  no  such  science  courses  at 
all.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  back- 
grounds of  those  who  several  decades  ago 
had  such  courses  and  were  stimulated 
enough  to  become  prominent  in  fields  re- 
quiring some  understanding  of  physics  and 
chemistry  seem  in  retrospect  to  justify  of- 
fering the  best  possible  courses  as  taught 
by  the  best  teachers  available. 

The  adverse  circumstances  that  exist- 
ed in  the  200,000  predominantly  rural 
local  school  districts  in  1910,  or  even  the 
circumstances  in  the  70,000  local  school 
districts  in  1950  which  reflected  much  ur- 
banization and  technological  progress,  are 
found  only  rarely  today.  With  only  21,000 
school  districts  operating  local  schools  in 
1966,  the  problems  of  sparsity  of  popula- 
tion and  facilities  seem  less  urgent  than 
those  of  urbanism  and  obsolescence.  How- 
ever, in  many  areas  of  the  country  there 
remains  a gap  between  the  training  of 
available  teachers  and  the  specific  needs  of 
the  schools.  For  instance,  the  reasonably 
well  organized  state  of  Iowa  reported  that 
only  31.5  percent  of  Iowa’s  19,592  class- 
room teaching  assignments  in  grades  9 
through  12  were  filled  in  the  1966-67 
school  years  by  teachers  holding  majors  in 
the  subjects  taught  (72). 

Today,  the  cooperative  arrangements 
of  an  adaptable  National  Council  for  Ac- 
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creditation  of  Teacher  Education  may  be 
more  than  ever  suitable  for  the  preparation 
of  a profession  of  competent  teachers. 
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Appendix  A 

PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  ACCREDITATION  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

(Adopted  April  27-29,  1951,  by  the  Temporary  Committee1; 
amended  at  the  meeting  on  September  22,  1951) 


I.  Goals  to  be  Achieved  by  National 

Council. 

A.  Recognition  of  teaching  as  a ma- 
jor profession- 

B.  Provision  by  all  institutions  pre- 
paring personnel  for  this  pro- 
fession of  programs,  facilities, 
and  other  resources  o^  iquate  to 
insure  professional  competence. 
Ability  to  achieve  these  goals 
within  a reasonable  time  de- 
pends upon: 

1.  Clear  designation  of  agencies 
responsible  for  legal  accredi- 
tation and  rjrtifieation  jn  the 
states  and  also  of  a represent- 
ative voluntary  agency  to  de- 
velop professional  standards 
for  all  programs  of  teacher 
education. 

2.  Organization  to  insure  full 
participation  of  the  profes- 
sion and  laymen  in  the  for- 
mulation of  policies  /or  ac- 
creditation and  improvement 
of  programs  of  teacher  edu- 
cation. 

3.  Development  of  general  pub- 
lic opinion  in  support  of  pro- 
fessional status  for  educa- 
tion. 

1 Members  included  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education,  National  Association  of  State  Direc- 
tors of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards,  National  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  and  National  School 
Po'»rds  Association. 

-Teaching  is  to  be  interpreted  broadly  as  the 
professional  group. 


II.  Functions  to  be  Served  by  National 
Council 

A.  To  formulate  standards  for 
teacher  preparation  through 
continuous  research  and  through 
consideration  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  all  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  improvement  of 
the  preparation  of  teachers. 

B.  To  devise  ways  and  means  of 

evaluating  institutional  programs 
of  teacher  education  by  the  ap- 
plication of  these  standards  on 
the  request  of  an  institution,  or 
state  authority  responsible  for 
the  accreditation  desired  by  the 
institution. 

C.  To  publish  lists  of  institutions 
accredited  by  this  Council. 

III.  Membership  of  National  Council 

The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
21  members  to  serve  for  three-year 
terms,  no  individual  serving  for 
more  than  two  consecutive  terms. 
Members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
appointed  as  follows,  each  organi- 
zation to  arrange  for  the  expiration 
of  the  terms  of  an  equal  number  of 
its  appointees  each  year. 

A.  Legal  state  education  agencies. 
The  National  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Ofiiccrs  shall  name 
three  members;  the  National 
Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Teacher  Education  and  Certi- 
fication shall  name  three  mem- 
bers. 

B.  Practitioners.  The  National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Educa- 
tion and  Professional  Standards 
shall  name  six  members,  broadly 
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representative  of  the  profession 
in  the  field. 

C.  Teacher-education  institutions. 
The  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
shall  name  six  members,  broad- 
ly representative  of  institutions 
engaged  in  teacher  education. 

D.  Boards  of  Education.  The  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Associa- 
tion shall  name  three  members. 

Proposed  Transitional  Steps  in  the 

Activation  of  National  Council 

The  Temporary  Committee  pro- 
poses : 

A.  That  target  dates  be  established 
to  achieve  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed National  Council  for  Ac- 
creditation of  Teacher  Educa- 
tion on  or  before  March  1,  1953 
and  to  achieve  a beginning  of 
its  operations  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1954. 

B.  That  until  January  1,  1954,  the 
American  Association  of  Col- 
leges for  Teacher  Education 
shall  continue  its  work  as  a na- 
tional accrediting  agency  based 
upon  the  concept  of  education 
as  a major  profession  and  make 
available  its  accreditation  serv- 
ices to  all  teacher  preparing  in- 
stitutions which  desire  such  serv- 
ices. 

C.  That  the  legal  accrediting  agen- 
cies of  the  respective  states  con- 
tinue to  improve  their  standards 
for  approval  of  institutions  of 
teacher  education. 

D.  That  the  program  of  all  organi- 
zations directed  toward  develop- 
ment of  education  as  a major 
profession  be  encouraged  and 
strengthened. 


E.  That  a subcommittee  of  the 
Temporary  Committee  explore 
sources  of  funds  for  the  initial 
operations  of  the  Council  and 
report  the  results  of  such  ex- 
plorations to  the  Temporary 
Committee  from  time  to  time 
and  recommend  tentative  plans 
for  financing  the  continuing  op- 
eration of  the  Council. 

F.  That  the  present  Temporary 
Committee,  pending  approval  of 
the  formation  of  the  National 
Council  for  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Directors 
of  Teacher  Education  and  Cer- 
tification, the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Teacher  Education 
and  Professional  Standards,  the 
American  Association  of  Col- 
leges for  Teacher  Education, 
and  the  National  School  Boards 
Association,  offer  its  services  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  pre- 
viously named  organizations  and 
others  concerned  with  prepara- 
tion of  professional  personnel  in 
education. 

G.  That  (1)  the  above  proposals 
serve  as  a basis  for  study  and 
consideration  by  the  previously 
mentioned  organizations;  (2) 
that  the  several  members  of  the 
Temporary  Committee  lay  the 
proposals  before  their  organiza- 
tions; (3)  that  reports  of  prog- 
ress and  of  action  and  suggested 
modifications  of  the  proposal  be 
made  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Temporary 
Committee. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  ADDRESS  BY  W.  EARL  ARMSTRONG,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  ACCREDITATION  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION, 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS,  CHICAGO,  ILLI- 
NOIS, FEBRUARY  24,  1955,  CITING  CHARGES  BY  OPPONENTS  OF  NCATE 


1.  There  is  no  need  for  a national  ac- 
crediting agency  for  teacher  education  be- 
cause state  and  regional  accreditation  are 
adequate  for  this  field. 

This  issue  is  placed  first  because  it  is 
basic  to  the  whole  problem.  Everyone  who 
has  followed  developments  in  this  field 
knows  that  state  accreditation  generally  is 
not  adequate  to  provide  the  guarantees 
necessary.  The  Council  is  helping  and  will 
continue  to  help  the  states  improve  their 
standards  and  procedures,  but  it  knows 
that  for  many  years  in  most  states  the  list 
of  institutions  with  state  approval  will  be 
much  larger  than  the  list  that  merits  na- 
tional recognition.  With  reference  to  the 
regional  associations,  the  answer  is  just  as 
obvious.  They  have  wisely  confined  their 
accrediting  activities  to  general  accrediting 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  tendency  for 
them  to  enter  professional  accreditation  in 
any  field. 

The  position  of  the  Council  is  clear 
and  firm  on  this  issue.  It  believes  that  there 
is  a need  for  a national  accrediting  body 
for  the  teaching  profession  just  as  there  is 
a need  for  national  accrediting  bodies  for 
other  professions  such  as  law,  engineering, 
and  the  health  professions.  It  believes  also 
that  the  regional  associations  have  not  and 
should  not  point  to  accreditation  of  teach- 
ing education,  just  as  they  have  not  point- 
ed to  accreditation  of  institutions  and 
programs  for  the  other  professions.  The 
teaching  profession  sees  no  good  reason  for 
making  teacher  education  the  single  profes- 
sional program  not  accredited  by  a nation- 
al body  of  its  own  choosing.  There  is  a 
place  for  the  regionals  and  a place  for  the 
Council,  and  cooperation  beyond  mere 
peaceful  coexistence  is  not  only  possible 
but  highly  desirable. 

Once  you  pass  this  issue  of  whether  a 


national  council  is  called  for,  most  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  Council  relate  to  its  organ- 
ization. The  next  two  to  be  presented  are 
very  closely  related  but  distinct  enough  to 
justify  separate  treatment. 

2.  An  accrediting  body  should  be  gov- 
erned by  and  responsible  to  the  institutions 
affected  by  it. 

This  implies,  of  course,  that  the 
Council  is  to  be  criticized  because  its  poli- 
cies cannot  be  controlled  completely  by  the 
institutions  accredited  by  it. 

Voluntary  accrediting  bodies  consti- 
tute the  American  method  of  self-discipline 
among  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
This  method  is  a substitute  for  govern- 
ment control  which  is  the  practice  in  most 
other  countries.  As  this  pattern  has 
emerged  in  the  United  States,  an  appropri- 
ate distinction  has  been  made  between  the 
relation  of  general  accrediting  bodies  of  the 
institutions  affected  by  them.  The  pattern 
of  control  of  general  accrediting  bodies 
such  as  the  regional  associations  has  been, 
and  is,  through  some  form  of  institutional 
representation.  This  has  come  about  be- 
cause: (1)  these  general  accrediting  bodies 
pass  on  the  general  excellence  of  the 
institutions  such  as  the  administration,  the 
financial  security,  the  general  facilities,  the 
salary  scale,  the  qualifications  of  the  facul- 
ty, and  the  general  quality  of  instruction; 
(2)  the  total  faculties  of  institutions  are 
assumed  to  represent  adequately  the  con- 
cern for  general  excellence,  which  is  what 
the  general  accrediting  associations  are 
evaluating;  and  (3)  these  institutions  are 
confined  to  a geographical  region  which 
makes  institutional  participation  in  policy 
formulation  easy. 

The  pattern  of  control  of  professional 
accrediting  bodies  such  as  NCATE  has 
been  quite  different  in  these  respects:  (1) 
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The  groups  that  have  a valid  concern  for 
standards  in  the  specialized  areas  are  read- 
ily identifiable;  and  (2)  the  institutions 
concerned  are  scattered  over  a wide  geo- 
graphical area  thus  making  institutional  co- 
operation difficult.  The  practitioners  of  any 
profession  arc  obviously  interested  in  the 
standards  of  preparation  for  those  who  will 
later  join  them.  Both  the  quality  of  service 
which  they  can  render  and  the  status  of  all 
their  members  are  at  stake.  The  consumers 
of  the  product,  whether  it  be  business,  in- 
dustry, or  the  designated  representatives  of 
the  public,  are  also  properly  interested  in 
the  quality  of  preparation  for  that  profes- 
sion. Likewise,  the  legal  agencies,  where 
such  exist,  are  rightly  concerned  with  the 
quality  lying  back  of  the  quantitative  re- 
quirements which  they  administer.  All  of 
these  groups  as  well  as  the  institutions 
themselves  are  represented  on  the  Council. 

Let  us  examine  the  Council  with  re- 
spect to  this  issue  of  institutional  represen- 
tation in  comparison  with  some  of  the  oth- 
er major  professional  accrediting  bodies 
whose  structures  seem  to  be  acceptable. 
The  Council  has  six  institutional  represent- 
atives in  a total  of  twenty-one  (2/7); 
Pharmacy,  three  in  ten  (3/10);  Engineer- 
ing, none  in  twenty-four  (this  is  not  to  say 
that  all  24  arc  without  institutional  affilia- 
tion); Dentistry,  three  in  nine  (1/3);  and 
Architecture,  two  in  six  (1/3).  Most  of 
the  others  either  have  no  fixed  number 
from  institutions  or  do  not  provide  specifi- 
cally for  institutional  representation.  The 
Council,  by  comparison,  therefore,  seems 
to  provide  adequately  for  institutional  rep- 
resentation. The  Council  would  find  it  eas- 
ier to  consider  this  objection  at  face  value 
if  the  same  groups  now  objecting  to  it  had 


not  also  objected  to  AACTE  which  was 
entirely  institutional  in  official  representa- 
tion. 

3.  Legal  bodies  should  not  be  officially 
represented  on  national  accrediting  agen- 
cies. 

This  objection  is  obviously  aimed  at 
the  six  representatives  on  the  Council  from 
state  departments  of  education.  Apparent- 
ly, this  is  regarded  as  a serious  defect  of 
the  Council  by  its  critics  because  it  has 
been  pointed  out  by  two  of  the  regional  as- 
sociations, by  representatives  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges,  and  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Accrediting.  The 
regional  associations  have  not  apparently 
found  this  practice  objectionable  within 
their  own  organizations  as  evidenced  by 
the  inclusion  of  state  department  of  educa- 
tion members  on  many  of  their  policy 
committees.  Why  should  the  representation 
of  legal  bodies  be  good  for  regional  asso- 
ciations and  so  bad  for  the  Council? 

Before  entering  into  a consideration 
of  the  merits  of  this  objection,  let  us  look 
at  the  Council  in  comparison  with  some  of 
the  other  professional  accrediting  bodies 
from  the  standpoint  of  legal  representation. 
The  Council  has  six  in  twenty-one  (2/7); 
Engineering,  three  in  twenty-four  (1/8); 
Dentistry,  three  in  nine  (1/3);  and  Phar- 
macy, three  in  ten  (3/10).  These  legal 
representatives  arc  in  three  other  profes- 
sional accrediting  bodies  and,  the  Council 
thinks,  appropriately  so.  Yet  these  ac- 
crediting bodies  appear  on  a list  which  de- 
notes tacit  approval  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Accrediting  while  questions  are 
being  raised  about  the  Council. 
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RESPONSE  OF  T.  M.  STINNETT  TO  NCATE  CRITICS  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
YEARBOOK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  FOR 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  (1963) 


The  best  answer  to  the  future,  concern- 
ing policy-making  controls,  seems  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  other  profes- 
sions. Without  exception  the  predominant 
(in  fact,  almost  the  exclusive)  influence  in 
the  lifting  of  standards  and  status  for  the 
respective  professions  has  been  that  of 
three  groups:  (1)  the  licensing  authorities; 
(2)  the  professional  associations  of  practi- 
tioners; and  (3)  the  association  of 
professional  schools. 

We  ought  to  remind  ourselves  that 
this  great  association  (AACTE)  of  profes- 
sional schools  (and  its  predecessors)  has 
been  for  almost  a century  the  bearer  of  the 
one  clear,  distinct,  and  unwavering  light 
searching  out  the  road,  despite  resistances 
or  indifferences  and  even  contempt,  to  re- 
spectable academic  and  professional  stand- 
ards for  the  education  of  teachers.  ...  In 
1946,  the  fledgling  NCTEPS  became  a 
sympathetic  torch  bearer;  and  NASDTEC, 
a more  or  less  moribund  organization  in  its 
earlier  years,  began  to  make  its  great  influ- 
ence felt  at  the  national  level  about  the 
same  time;  and  in  1948  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  under  the  vig- 
orous leadership  of  Edgar  Fuller,  began  to 
take  a new  and  aggressive  posture  toward 
raising  the  standards  of  teacher  education. 

This  is  a perfectly  natural  and  logical 
fact  of  life,  and  I expect  it  to  continue  to 
operate.  These  are  the  groups  with  a direct 
concern;  or  if  one  wishes  to  express  it 
harshly,  these  are  the  groups  with  a vested 
interest.  ...  To  argue  as  many  sincere  peo- 
ple do,  that  NCATE  should  somehow  be 
divorced  from  these  three  groups  and  re- 
sponsibility lodged  exclusively  in  institu- 
tions educating  teachers  is  to  forget  recent 
history.  How  short  is  our  memory?  Have 
we  forgotten  that  that  is  precisely  the  pro- 


cess we  had  from  1927  to  1952?  Have  we 
forgotten  that  when  AATC  developed  in 
1923  the  first  accrediting  standards  for 
teacher  education,  not  a single  regional  ac- 
crediting association  would  permit  a teach- 
ers college  to  dilute  the  pure  stream  of  its 
membership?  Have  we  forgotten  that  in 
1927  when  AATC  began  accrediting 
teachers  colleges,  only  then  did  the  North 
Central  Association  relent  and  begin  ac- 
crediting teachers  colleges?  Have  we 
forgotten  that  a plea  for  admission  of 
teachers  colleges  lay  pigeonholed  before 
the  Middle  State  Association  for  47  years 
(from  1887  to  1934)  before  favorable  ac- 
tion was  taken?  Have  we  forgotten  that 
only  in  the  last  decade,  or  since  NCATE 
was  formed,  has  the  Eastern  States  Asso- 
ciation admitted  teachers  colleges  to  mem- 
bership? And  above  all,  have  we  forgotten 
the  disdain  which  the  vast  majority  of  insti- 
tutions engaging  in  teacher  education  ex- 
hibited toward  the  accrediting  process 
exclusively  sponsored  by  institutions  for  a 
quarter  of  a century?  Is  it  a return  now  to 
a process  as  ineffective  as  to  be  meaning- 
less? Is  it  the  weakness  of  NCATE  or  its 
strength  that  impels  the  suggestion  for  a 
new  structure?  We  ask  again,  How  short 
are  our  memories? 

To  argue,  as  many  sincere  people  do, 
that  NCATE  should  somehow  be  divorced 
from  these  three  groups  and  responsibility 
lodged  exclusively  in  institutions  educating 
teachers  is  to  ignore  accepted  practices  in 
most  other  professions.  Of  some  23  major 
professions  with  recognized  national  pro- 
fessional accrediting  processes,  about  12 
maintain  joint  councils  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other including  representatives  of  the 
practitioners,  the  professional  schools,  and 
in  several  instances  licensing  boards. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  ACCREDITATION  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

CONSTITUTION 

(In  full  effect  and  without  overt 
opposition  since  March  31,  1966) 


ARTICLE  I 

NAME,  PURPOSE,  AND 
PRINCIPLES  OF  OPERATION 

Section  A 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as 
the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Council. 

Section  B 

The  purpose  of  the  Council  shall  be  the 
accreditation  of  college  and  university 
programs  of  teacher  education  in  the 
United  States. 


6.  Adoption  and  amendment  of  bylaws 
by  a majority  vote  of  a quorum  at 
any  official  meeting. 

Section  D 

The  Council  will  refrain  from  develop- 
ing, between  itself  and  the  institutions  it 
accredits,  organic  relationships  compa- 
rable to  those  generally  found  in  member- 
ship organizations  which  carry  on  ac- 
crediting functions. 


ARTICLE  II 

CONSTITUENT  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  COORDINATING  BOARD 


Section  C 

The  Council  shall  seek  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  essentially  through  the  ap- 
plication of  standards  to  programs  of 
teacher  education.  The  work  of  the 
Council  will  include : 

1.  Adoption  of  standards  and  continu- 
ing development  of  policies  and 
procedures  for  accreditation; 

2.  Establishment  of  channels  through 
which  the  constituent  organizations, 
teacher  education  institutions,  and 
other  groups  may  recommend 
changes  in  Council  policies,  stand- 
ards, and  procedures; 

3.  Determination  of  accreditation  of 
programs  of  teacher  education; 

4.  Annual  publication  of  a list  of  insti- 
tutional programs  of  teacher  educa- 
tion accredited  by  the  Council,  to- 
gether with  the  institutions  in  which 
they  are  located; 

5.  Establishment  of  an  appeals  board  to 
hear  institutional  appeals  from  deci- 
sions of  the  Council; 


Section  A 

The  constituent  organizations  of  the 
Council  shall  be: 

1.  The  American  Association  of  Col- 
leges for  Teacher  Education 
(AACTE) 

2 The  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
‘ Officers  (CCSSO) 

3.  The  National  Association  of  State 
Directors  of  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification  (NASDTEC) 

4.  The  National  Commission  on  Teach- 
er Education  and  Professional  Stand- 
ards of  the  National  Education 
Association  (NCTEPS) 

5.  The  National  School  Boards  Associa- 
' ‘ tion  (NSBA) 

Section  B 

The  constituent  organizations  shall  exer- 
cise their  responsibilities  for  accredita- 
tion of  teacher  education  by : 

1.  Participating  in  the  development  of 
Council  policy  and  procedures,  budg- 
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etary  review  and  constitutional 
changes  through  their  Coordinating 
Board  as  indicated  in  Section  C of 
this  Article. 

2.  Naming  members  and  providing  con- 
sultants to  the  Council. 

3.  Providing  financial  support  for  the 
operation  of  the  Council. 

Section  C 

A Coordinating  Board  of  the  constituent 
organizations  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Board)  is  hereby  established  and 
shall  be  composed  of  sixteen  (16)  mem- 
bers selected  in  a manner  and  for  terms 
of  office  determined  by  their  respective 
constituent  organizations. 

1 . Membership:  The  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  be  constituted  as  follows: 

a.  7 members  to  be  selected  by  the 
AACTE 

b.  3 members  to  be  selected  by  the 
NCTEPS 

c.  2 members  to  be  selected  by  the 

ccsso 

d.  2 members  to  be  selected  by  the 
NASDTEC 

e.  2 members  to  be  selected  by  the 
NSBA 

f.  The  Chairman  and  the  Director  of 
the  Council  shall  be  ex-officio 
consultants  to  the  Board. 

2.  Voting:  The  voting  of  the  Board 
shall  be  constituted  as  follows: 

a.  7 voting  members  for  the  AACTE 

b.  3 voting  members  for  the 
NCTEPS 

c.  1 voting  member  (and  one  alter- 
nate) for  the  CCSSO 

d.  1 voting  member  (and  one  alter- 
nate) for  the  NASDTEC 

e.  1 voting  member  (and  one  alter- 
nate) for  the  NSBA 

f.  Actions  of  the  Board  shall  be 
taken  by  no  less  than  a t.iree 
fourths  (3/4)  majority  vote. 

3.  Functions:  The  Board  shall  exercise 
all  the  functions  of  the  constituent 
organizations  with  respect  to  accredi- 
tation of  teacher  education  by  the 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education  not  reserved  to 


those  organizations  by  Section  B of 
Article  II,  Articles  VII  and  VIII  of 
this  Constitution,  and  shall: 

a.  Establish  its  own  procedures  with- 
in the  limits  set  by  this  Constitu- 
tion. 

b.  Review  the  operations  of  the 
Council  and  receive  an  annual 
budget  presented  by  the  Council, 
and  establish  an  amount  of  finan- 
cial support  to  be  provided  by  or 
through  the  constituent  organiza- 
tions, or  from  other  sources,  for 
the  operations  of  the  Council. 
Within  the  total  amount  of  funds 
available,  the  Council  shall  deter- 
mine the  allocations  of  funds  to  its 
operation. 

c.  Establish  procedures  for  the  selec- 
tion of  three  members  of  the 
Council  on  a rotation  basis  from 
among  learned  societies  in  order 
to  assure  membership  on  the 
Council  over  a period  of  time  of 
scholars  from  the  various  disci- 
plines involved  in  the  education  of 
teachers. 

d.  Review  biennially  the  policies  and 
bylaws  of  the  Council. 

e.  Approve  changes  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Council. 

4.  Meetings : The  Board  shall  hold  an 
annual  meeting  and  such  other  meet- 
ings as  may  be  called  by  the 
Chairman  or  by  petition  of  eight  (8) 
or  more  members.  Expenses  for  at- 
tendance of  voting  members  at  meet- 
ings shall  be  paid  by  their  respective 
constituent  organizations. 

Section  D 

The  Council  shall  consider  all  proposals 
from  constituent  organizations  and  the 
Board  and  set  forth  in  writing  its  dispo- 
sition of  them. 

ARTICLE  III 
MEMBERSHIP 

Section  A 

This  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
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twenty-two  (22)  members,  selected  in  a 
manner  to  be  determined  by  the  ap- 
pointing organization  or  agency,  as  fol- 
lows : 

1 Ten  (10)  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education.  These  shall  be  members 
of  college  and  university  staffs  broad- 
ly representative  of  the  various  types 
of  collegiate  institutions  and  staff  and 
faculty  positions. 

2.  Three  (3)  by  learned  societies,  at 
least  two  (2)  of  whom  shall  be  facul- 
ty and  staff  members  from  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  The  Board 
will  choose  the  societies  which  are  to 
name  Council  members,  rotating  the 
choices  so  as  to  assure  on  the  Coun- 
cil, over  a period  of  time,  the  pres- 
ence of  scholars  from  the  various  dis- 
ciplines involved  in  the  education  of 
teachers. 

3.  One  (1)  by  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers  (CCSSO) . 

4.  One  (1)  by  the  National  Association 
of  State  Directors  of  Teacher  Educa- 
tion and  Certification  (NASDTEC). 

5.  One  (1)  by  the  National  School 
Boards  Association  (NSBA) . 

6.  Six  (6)  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards  (NCTEPS).  These  shall 
be  broadly  representative  of  various 
fields  nd  types  of  positions  in  teach- 
ing and  administration. 

Section  B 

The  term  of  membership  shall  be  three 
(3)  years  except  for  appointees  for 
unexpired  terms.  Regular  terms  shall  be- 
gin on  November  1 and  end  on  October 
31.  Initially,  the  terms  shall  be  staggered 
to  provide  continuity  of  Council  mem- 
bership. 

Section  C 

No  appointee  may  serve  more  than  two 
(2)  consecutive  terms.  A term  is  defined 
as  a full  three-year  appointment  or  as 
the  unexpired  portion  of  a term  to  which 
he  may  be  appointed. 


Section  D 

Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  appro- 
priate organization  or  agency. 

ARTICLE  IV 
FINANCE 

Section  A 

The  Council  shall  establish  appropriate 
policies  and  procedures  to  provide  a fi- 
nancial basis  in  order  to  implement  its 
purposes. 

Section  B 

The  Council  shall  present  an  annual 
budget  to  the  Board.  The  Board  shall 
decide  the  amounts  to  be  sought  from 
each  constituent  organization  and  from 
other  sources. 

Section  C 

The  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board,  seek  support  from  founda- 
tions and  other  sources  to  supplement 
funds  provided  by  the  constituent 
groups.  It  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  require  visitation  and/ or  sustain- 
ing fees. 

Section  D 

Within  the  limits  of  the  resources 
assured  by  the  Board  and  by  other 
sources,  the  Council  shall  adopt  and  ad- 
minister its  own  budget. 

Section  E 

The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  finan- 
cial report  to  the  Board  within  a reason- 
able time  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year. 


ARTICLE  V 

OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 
Section  A 

The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  be  a 
Chairman  and  a Vice  Chairman.  The 
Council  shall  appoint  a Director  who 
shall  be  the  chief  administrative  officer 
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of  the  Council  and  shall  serve  as  Secre 
tary-Treasurer  and  shall  appoint  such 
other  staff  members  as  required. 

Section  B 

There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee 
consisting  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice 
t 'Mi-man  and  six  (6)  additional  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  Council.  Every  con- 
stituent organization  shall  be  represented 
on  the  committee.  At  least  four  (4) 
members  of  the  committee  shall  be  rep- 
resentatives of  colleges  and  universities. 

Section  C 

The  Chairman,  Vice  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  spring 
meeting  oi  the  Council  and  shall  hold 
office  for  a term  of  one  year  beginning 
November  I,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected  and  take  office.  The  Chair- 
man and  the  Vice  Chairman  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  succeed  themselves  once.  The 
term  of  office  for  officers  and  Executive 
Committee  members  shall  be  one  year 
subject  to  re-election  at  annual  spring 
meetings.  The  term  shall  begin  on  No- 
vember 1 and  end  on  October  3 1 . 

Section  D. 

The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Council  and  the  Executive 
Committee  and  shall  enforce  the  Consti- 
tution and  Bylaws. 

Section  E 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice  Chair- 
man to  preside  over  meetings  of  the 
Council  and  the  Executive  Committee 
in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman. 

Section  F 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  imple- 
ment Council  policies  and  transact  the 
business  of  the  Council  during  the  inter- 
vals between  meetings,  and  shall  prepare 
and  present  recommendations  to  the 
Council.  It  may  establish  other  commit- 
tees to  carry  out  the  Council’s  business. 

Section  G 

The  Director  shall  be  the  Secretary- 


Treasurer  of  the  Council.  He  shall  keep 
complete  and  accurate  records  of  the 
proceedings  of  both  the  Council  and  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  transmit 
to  each  member  of  the  Council,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  to  the  exec- 
utive officer  of  each  of  the  five 
constituent  organizations  a copy  of  the 
minutes  of  each  meeting  of  the  Council 
and  the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall 
report  on  the  status  of  the  budget  to  the 
Council  and  to  the  Board.  He  shall  be 
bonded  and  shall  issue  checks  upon  the 
account  of  the  Council  as  authorized  by 
the  adopted  budget. 

ARTICLE  VI 
COUNCIL  MEETINGS 

Section  A 

The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  twice 
each  year  on  dates  to  be  determined  by 
the  Executive  Committee  or  the  Council. 

Section  B 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
Chairman  on  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee  by  providing  each  member 
of  the  Council  with  a written  notice. 

Section  C 

Roberts'  Rules  of  Order,  Revised,  shall 
govern  the  meetings  of  both  the  Council 
and  the  Executive  Committee  in  all  mat- 
ters to  which  they  are  applicable  and  in 
which  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  and  Bylaws. 

Section  D 

Thirteen  (13)  members  of  the  Council 
shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  at  a regular  or  a spe- 
cial meeting. 


ARTICLE  VII 
STANDARDS 

Section  A 

The  Council  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
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adoption  of  the  standards  it  applies  in 
the  accreditation  process. 

Section  B 

Responsibility  for  carrying  on  a system- 
atic program  of  evaluation  of  standards 
and  development  of  new  and  revised 
standards  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
AACTE.  The  AACTE  shall  insure  the 
participation  of  representat:ves  of  insti- 
tutions, organizations  and  fields  of  study 
concerned  with  teacher  education,  and 
the  Council.  The  AACTE  shall  receive 
and  consider  recommendations  about 
existing  or  revised  standards  from  insti- 
tutions which  prepare  teachers  and  from 
individuals  and  organizations  concerned 
with  teacher  education. 

Section  C 

The  Council  shall  adopt  changes  (other 
than  editorial)  in  standards  only  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives of  AACTE. 


ARTICLE  VIII 

MEETINGS  WITH  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF  ACCREDITED  INSTITU- 
TIONS AND  RELATED 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Section  A 

The  Council  shall,  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  constituent  groups,  make 
systematic  provision  for  communication 
with  institutions,  organizations,  and  indi- 
viduals having  a stake  in  the  accredita- 
tion of  teacher  education. 

Section  B 

The  AACTE  shall  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  at  its  annual  meet- 
ings opportunities  for  representatives  of 


accredited  institutions  and  other  inter- 
ested institutions  and  organizations  to 
discuss  problems  relating  to  the  accre- 
ditation of  teacher  education. 

Section  C 

The  constituent  groups  may  collaborate 
with  the  Council  in  holding  additional 
regional  or  national  meetings  on  accredi- 
tation of  teacher  education. 

Section  D 

The  Council  shall  consider  all  formal 
proposals  coming  from  such  meetings 
and  make  known  in  writing  its  disposi- 
tion of  such  proposals. 


ARTICLE  IX 
JOINT  MEETINGS 

A joint  meeting  of  the  Council  and  the 
Board  shall  be  convened  at  any  time  upon 
the  request  of  three  fourths  (3/4)  of  the 
membership  of  either  organization. 


ARTICLE  X 

AMENDING  THE  CONSTITUTION 
Section  A 

Proposals  for  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion, (except  as  indicated  in  Section  B 
below),  must  be  approved  by  at  least 
three  fourths  (3/4)  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  and  by  three  fourths  (3/4) 
of  the  members  of  the  Board. 

Section  B 

If  a proposed  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate a constituent  organization,  such 
amendment  shall  not  become  effective 
unless  ratified  by  that  organization. 


Chapter  10 
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The  subsections  on  “State  Departments  of  Education”  and  "U.S.  Office  of  Education” 
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Educational  Facilities 


INTRODUCTION 

Entwined  with  American  public  education 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  were  several 
predominant  socioeconomic  developments. 
The  population  was  increasing  at  a stagger- 
ing rate,  largely  because  European  immi- 
gration continued  unabated  ( 1 ) industrial 
innovation  was  creating  higher  rates  of 
productivity  and  an  income  basis  for  high- 
er standards  of  living;  pragmatist  philoso- 
phers (e.g.,  William  James,  John  Dewey) 
were  encouraging  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  masses;  labor  was  gaining  new 
social  rights  and  assuming  more  responsi- 
bility for  self-direction;  the  nation’s  resi- 
dential population  was  shifting  from  rural 
to  urban  America;  and  communication 
capability  was  rapidly  advancing. 

Concurrently,  government  was  respon- 
sively moving  to  deal  with  the  socioeco- 
nomic educational  problems  confronting 
the  growth  of  the  nation;  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department  was  formed  to  aid  la- 
bor; long-term,  financial  credit  programs 
were  developed  to  aid  farmers;  antitrust 
programs  evolved  to  control  the  monopo- 
listic growth  of  industries;  educational  as- 
sistance was  provided  to  meet  more  of  the 
vocational  interests  of  students;  immigra- 
tion restrictions  were  imposed  to  help  con- 
trol the  growth  of  the  population  and 
simultaneously  the  size  of  the  laboring 
class;  and  monetary  measures  were  insti- 
tuted to  thwart  national  financial  depres- 
sion and  panics  such  as  those  which  had 
occurred  in  1873,  1893,  1907,  and  1921. 

These  were  years  of  both  unrest  and 
growth,  years  in  which  the  United  States 
expanded  internationally — it  acquired 

Guam,  the  Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Panama  Canal;  it  engaged  in  war  with 
Spain  over  Cuba;  it  landed  troops  in  Mexi- 
co; it  mediated  the  crisis  between  Japan 


and  Russia;  and  it  displayed  extremely 
sound  organizational  and  financial  ability 
in  playing  a major  role  in  World  War  I. 

This  was  the  setting  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  centuries,  a pe- 
riod when  American  public  education 
began  to  develop  dramatically.  At  this 
time,  hundreds  of  multistoried,  stock-de- 
signed school  buildings  were  constructed  in 
the  cities,  and  rural  America  was  also 
building  new  facilities  for  an  increasingly 
diverse  educational  program.  Small  rural 
schools  were  just  beginning  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  a move  to  consolidate  small 
rural  school  districts  began  to  emerge. 
Secondary  education  was  beginning  to  be 
accepted  as  a reasonable  public  expense 
(2);  the  upper  grades  began  to  demon- 
strate some  holding  power.  The  need  for 
more  technologically  educated  youth  was  a 
concomitant  of  the  acceleration  of  indus- 
trial inventions.  The  likelihood  that  youth 
differed  in  aspirations  and  attitudinal  char- 
acteristics was  being  studied  and  discussed 
in  the  colleges  and  universities.  Experi- 
mental school  programs  had  been  started 
at  the  Laboratory  School  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  at  the  Horace  Mann 
School  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  The  teacher  training  movement 
was  gaining  momentum. 

Facilities  to  house  America’s  school- 
children  increased  in  number  and  in  quali- 
ty during  the  late  1700’s  and  throughout 
the  1 800’s.  Several  principles  of  design  and 
construction  were  continued  in  practice 
well  into  the  twentieth  century.  Often  these 
concerns  included  heating,  ventilation,  and 
visual  conditions.  The  source  and  nature  of 
several  of  these  principles  arc  worthy  of  il- 
lustration. 

As  early  as  1777,  Lavoisier,  after 
studying  the  properties  of  air  in  crowded 
quarters,  attributed  its  poor  quality  to  an 
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excess  of  carbon  dioxide,  rather  than  to  a 
lack  of  oxygen.  This  “carbon  dioxide-oxy- 
gen theory”  prevailed  for  more  than  100 
years.  In  1837,  Horace  Mann  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a pioneer  chief  state  school  offi- 
cer, noted  that  little  thought  had  been 
given  to  the  ventilation  of  schoolhouses. 
He  found  buildings  that  allowed  less  than 
40  cubic  feet  of  air  per  person.  Mann  set 
up  standards  of  mechanical  heating  and 
ventilating,  insisting  that  open  doors  and 
windows  should  not  be  relied  upon  as  the 
sole  source  of  building  ventilation. 

In  1838,  Samuel  Lewis,  the  first  state 
superintendent  of  common  schools  in 
Ohio,  published,  by  authority  of  the  state’s 
General  Assembly,  a broad  statement  on 
school  buildings  almost  as  relevant  at  the 
early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  as  at 
that  time.  The  following  are  excerpts  from 
this  statement: 

A good  school  house  is  as  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  of  a school  as  a good 
dwelling  house  to  the  comfort  of  a fami- 
ly- 

A lot  should  afford  unobstructed  light 
and  air  on  all  sides.  This  is  much  more 
necessary  than  is  commonly  supposed.  If 
the  house  is  dark,  and  ill  ventilated,  the 
children  may  be  expected  to  be  dull,  and 
careless,  and  disorderly,  and  probably 
unhealthy.  These  rules  should  be  care- 
fully observed,  at  any  pecuniary  ex- 
pense. 

Not  one  school  house  in  a hundred  is  at 
all  properly  constructed;  yet  this  is  a 
matter  of  primary  importance. 

It  is  very  common  to  build  school  hous- 
es too  low,  and  to  make  the  windows 
still  lower.  This  is  a great  error;  the  sto- 
ry should  be  rather  high,  especially  in 
towns — ten  or  twelve  feet;  and  the  win- 
dows should  be  well  raised  from  the 
floor  and  reach  nearly  to  the  ceiling  and 
be  so  hung  that  the  upper  sash  can  be 
let  down  several  inches  in  warm  weath- 
er. The  warm,  damp,  vitiated  air  of  a 
low,  close  room  in  which  30  or  40  chil- 
dren are  confined  for  several  hours,  is 
very  hurtful  to  body  and  mind. 


Windows  and  doors  should  be  placed  at 
least  in  three  sides  of  the  rooms,  in  or- 
der to  give  sufficient  light  and  air;  and  in 
the  fourth  side  there  may  be  shelves  and 
closets  to  receive  hats,  bonnets,  outer 
garments,  water  vessels,  etc.;  and  like- 
wise books,  slates,  and  any  apparatus 
for  illustrating  the  instructions  of  the 
school,  when  not  in  use. 

Every  scholar  should  have  his  separated 
seat,  and  each  seat  placed  so  far  from 
another  that  there  will  be  room  to  pass 
between,  and  so  made  that  he  can  sit 
with  either  his  face  or  his  back  to  the 
desk,  and  it  should  be  firmly  fastened  to 
the  floor.  This  can  be  effected  either  by 
having  no  back  to  the  seat,  or,  which  is 
much  better,  making  it  with  a back  and 
to  turn  on  a pivot  in  the  center  (3). 

In  1854,  Henry  Barnard,  superintend- 
ent of  common  schools  in  Connecticut, 
also  set  up  standards  for  heating  and  venti- 
lating school  buildings,  including  diagrams 
of  different  types  of  heating  plants,  move- 
ments of  air,  and  ventilation  ducts,  based 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  day.  He  proposed 
that  in  every  furnace  and  on  every  stove  a 
capacious  vessel  should  be  placed,  well 
supplied  with  fresh  water  and  protected 
from  the  dust. 

During  most  of  the  nineteenth  century 
schools  were  innovating.  Folding  doors, 
sliding  partitions,  multipurpose  rooms,  au- 
ditoriums, and  instructional  spaces  for 
large  and  medium-sized  groups  appeared  in 
many  schoolhouses.  Schools  of  many  dif- 
ferent capacities  existed;  in  New  York 
City,  the  capacity  varied  from  48  to  2,500 
pupils  in  388  school  buildings,  while  in 
rural  areas  it  was  common  to  see  schools 
which  housed  grades  1-8,  each  with  10  to 
20  pupils,  all  taught  by  one  teacher. 

As  the  nineteenth  century  drew  to  a 
close,  school  design  by  laymen  gave  way  to 
the  skill  of  architects.  At  first,  architects 
designed  classically  styled  facilities  which 
perhaps  brought  more  attention  to  archi- 
tecture than  to  education.  In  effect,  box- 
like classrooms  were  piled  together  like 
blocks  and  encased  with  marble,  limestone, 
granite,  bricks,  or  wood.  The  design  of  ex- 
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terior  details  received  more  attention  than 
the  functional  needs  of  teachers  and 
students  (4).  It  was  not  until  the  1920’s 
that  major  changes  in  design  came  to  the 
fore.  An  affluent  America,  a high  and  ris- 
ing birthrate,  new  industrial  technology, 
and  increased  interest  in  the  power  of  edu- 
cation were  contributing  national  concerns. 
They  gave  impetus  to  the  development  of 
broad  and  complex  educational  programs 
and  a resulting  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  educational  design.  The 
Crow  Island  School,  constructed  in  the 
1930’s  in  Winnetka,  Illinois,  most  dramati- 
cally illustrated  the  departure  from  pre- 
vious programs  and  buildings. 

SCHOOL  PLANNING  SERVICES 

In  almost  every  state,  the  legislature  has 
assigned  the  authority  for  approving  public 
school  construction  to  the  chief  state 
school  officer  or  the  board  of  education. 
The  duty  to  furnish  the  necessary  buildings 
for  public  schools  rests  primarily  on  the 
state  (5).  Legislatures  have  delegated  cer- 
tain responsibilities  to  local  educational 
agencies  as  well  (6).  Each  step  of  the 
school  building  program  has  legal  implica- 
tions and  is  governed  by  the  terms  of 
statutes  (7).  These  responsibilities  reside 
not  only  with  school  officials,  but  also  with 
other  state  and  local  agencies,  departments 
of  public  safety,  and  fire  marshals.  State 
and  local  inspectors  for  plumbing,  sanita- 
tion, electricity,  and  safe  construction  may 
also  become  involved.  The  primary  evi- 
dence of  progressive  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  school  buildings  since  1900 
can  be  inferred  from  the  growing  number 
of  fire-resistant  structures  as  opposed  to 
primarily  untreated,  wooden  structures  of 
combustible  materials. 

Improvements  in  school  construction 
came  as  a result  of  legislative  action  which 
ensured  building  inspection  for  safety  and 
reviews  of  educational  specifications  by  de- 
partments of  education.  The  reviewing 
process  alone  stimulated  the  efforts  and 
conscience  of  architects,  local  school 
officials,  and  taxpayers  to  present  better 


plans  for  school  construction.  New  Jersey 
established  the  first  unit  for  school  plant 
services  in  1911;  by  1916,  Minnesota, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  established 
units  for  school  plant  services.  In  ten  years 
(1926),  there  were  10  states  with  units  for 
school  planning.  By  1940,  departments  of 
education  in  22  states  had  staff  members 
that  devoted  full-time  to  school  building 
work  (8).  The  postwar  construction  boom 
caused  38  states  to  provide  for  school 
plant  services.  All  the  states  had  someone 
who  rendered  school  planning  services 
when  needed  (9).  Services  varied  consider- 
ably among  the  states,  but  35  states  could 
furnish  guides  for  planning  and  designing 
new  school  buildings. 

Authorization  for  establishing  units 
for  school  plant  services  varied  from  ex- 
press statutory  mandates  to  general  consti- 
tutional authority  for  educational  responsi- 
bility. Many  departments  of  education 
approved  all  plans,  sites,  specifications,  and 
could  stop  construction  or  withhold  funds 
for  constructional  deficiencies.  Other  de- 
partments relied  on  coordinate  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  enforcement  authority  of 
standards  for  construction,  fire,  or  health 
to  condemn  unsafe  buildings. 

Rating  or  grading  buildings  used  to  be 
an  effective  way  of  improving  facilities  be- 
cause many  local  communities  were  proud 
of  their  schools.  The  chief  state  school 
officer  in  Connecticut  reported  improve- 
ments in  heating,  ventilation,  and  sanita- 
tion resulting  from  the  use  of  standardiza- 
tion (10).  In  Illinois,  the  ratings  appealed 
to  the  pride  of  the  community,  school  offi- 
cials, and  teachers  (11).  Iowa  initiated  the 
first  great  effort  to  prevent  children  from 
dropping  out  of  school  by  condemning  ob- 
solete school  facilities  and  ensuring  the 
employment  of  teachers  with  more  educa- 
tion (12). 

During  the  first  year  of  school  rating, 
10,000  pieces  of  equipment  were  provided 
in  Oregon,  where  the  highest  percentage  of 
attendance  in  the  nation  was  achieved  in 
rural  schools  (13).  Inside  sanitary  facilities 
became  available  in  20  percent  of  the 
schools  in  South  Dakota  when  the  state 
rated  the  school  facilities  ( 14). 
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Much  has  been  accomplished  in  many 
of  the  areas  where  standardization  ratings 
were  used.  Today,  however,  few  depart- 
ments of  education  rate  the  condition  of 
existing  school  buildings  in  a state  with- 
out an  invitation  from  local  officials.  By 
statute,  planned  new  construction  under- 
goes vigorous  appraisal  in  most  depart- 
ments of  education  and  coordinating  state 
agencies  for  health,  safety,  or  fire  protec- 
tion. State  inspections,  ratings,  and  dis- 
semination of  improved  constructional 
practices  in  this  century  have  given  the 
nation  many  outstanding  school  facilities. 

There  are  approximately  2 million 
classrooms  in  use — 1.8  million  in  public 
and  220,000  in  nonpublic  school  buildings. 
The  70,000  centralized  school  libraries 
comprise  the  largest  number  of  single-pur- 
pose, general-use  facilities. 

When  combinations  of  facilities  are 
added  to  single-purpose,  general-use  facili- 
ties, 85,000  auditoriums,  84,000  cafeterias, 
and  74,000  gymnasiums  are  provided  for 
our  students  in  public  and  nonpublic 
schools. 

Language  laboratories,  science  labo- 
ratories, art  and  shop  facilities  are 
commonplace  in  most  secondary  schools 
and  standard  requirements  according  to  the 
rulings  of  most  departments  of  education. 

• Nearly  every  high  school  has  a library. 

• Over  90  percent  of  the  teachers  today 
have  at  least  four  years  of  college  educa- 
tion. 

• The  average  length  of  school  terms  is 
about  180  days. 

• Indoor  sanitation  facilities  are  generally 
provided. 

• Electricity  and  fresh  water  are  taken 
for  granted. 

; Yet,  in  a survey  of  public  schools  conduct- 
ed in  1965,  we  still  had — 

90.000  teachers  with  less  than  the  stand- 
ard certification 

518.000  children  still  using  outdoor 
privies 

5 1 .000  children  attending  schools  with- 
out electricity 

185.000  children  in  schools  without  water 


109.000  academic  classrooms  less  than  we 
needed  to  eliminate  overcrowd- 
ing, which  impaired  the  education 
of  over  12  million  children 

141.000  classrooms  in  buildings  with  com- 
bustible stairways,  of  which 

60,000  additional  classrooms  are 
needed  to  eliminate  “oil-soaked” 
combustible  construction  built  be- 
fore 1920 

232.000  existing  classrooms  requiring  ma- 
jor renovation  or  remodeling 

(15). 

Acceleration  of  improvements  in 
school  design  also  resulted  from  technolog- 
ical advances  in  materials  and  improved 
educational  programs  for  the  preparation 
of  architects,  engineers,  and  particularly 
from  a new  professional  staff  member  of 
departments  of  education  in  this  century 
— a school  plant  planner.  As  states  em- 
ployed school  plant  officials  to  review 
plans,  to  coordinate  inspections,  and  to  es- 
tablish “standards,”  construction  improved. 
State  standards  have  now  become  so  out- 
dated that  they  are  easily  exceeded. 
Professional  school  plant  planners  and  ar- 
chitects continually  strive  for  perfection, 
limited  only  by  scarcity  of  funds.  Local  ed- 
ucators perform  their  state-delegated  roles 
well  by  encouraging  new  functional  ar- 
rangements within  and  between  instruc- 
tional spaces.  Publications  by  state  and 
other  educational  agencies,  by  the  Council 
of  Educational  Facilities  Planners  and 
other  professional  groups,  and  by  news 
media  have  greatly  improved  dissemina- 
tion of  new  ideas  in  construction. 

Requirements  by  legislatures  that  bid- 
ding procedures  must  be  adhered  to  are 
almost  universal,  and  the  lowest  “respon- 
sible” bidder  has  reduced  costs  to  some 
degree  and  has  improved  the  construction 
of  school  facilities.  Bids  for  construction  of 
school  facilities  must  comply  with  statutory 
requirements  as  to  form  (16)  and  specifi- 
cations (17). 

Financing  limitations  on  bonded  in- 
debtedness, many  of  which  were  estab- 
lished by  legislatures  in  the  Depression- 
ridden  thirties,  still  remain  to  haunt  the 
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progress  of  school  construction  in  1968. 
As  a result,  at  least  $10  billion  is  neces- 
sary for  the  backlog  of  construction  re- 
quired to  eliminate  overcrowding  and  ob- 
solescent and  unsafe  facilities.  Overcrowd- 
ing results  from  shifting  of  mobile  popula- 
tions and  normal  increases  in  population. 
The  obsolescent  and  dangerous  facilities 
are  principally  combustible  buildings  con- 
structed over  50  years  ago. 

Initial  costs  of  buildings  have  in- 
creased in  direct  relation  to  the  inflationary 
spiral  of  wages  and  improvements  in  con- 
struction techniques  utilizing  fire-resistive 
materials.  As  a result,  statutory  bonding 
procedures  permit  local  districts  to  use 
school  buildings  while  they  are  paying  for 
them.  More  and  more  states  are  establish- 
ing financial  aid  to  local  districts  to  hold 
down  sharp  increases  in  local  tax  rates  to 
pay  for  new  school  construction.  The  prob- 
lem is  critical  in  1968  and  will  become 
even  worse  in  the  seventies  unless  new  rev- 
enues are  made  available. 

Individuals  Work  for  Improvement 

In  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  school 
building  planning  was  heavily  based  on  the 
knowledge  and  experience  which  had  been 
acquired  by  local  lay-administrator-school 
board  building  committees,  although  a mi- 
nor amount  of  knowledge  input  was  begin- 
ning to  be  made  available  to  school  plan- 
ners by  national  agencies  concerned  with 
population  projections,  urban  growth,  and 
language  barriers.  Influenced  by  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  pouring  into  New  York, 
the  movement  of  immigrants  inland,  high 
birthrates,  the  extension  of  the  school  to 
upper-grade  levels  and  the  resulting  need 
for  many  new  schools,  educators  and  their 
boards  then  began  to  rely  more  heavily 
upon  their  architects,  the  planning  and  de- 
sign experience  of  America’s  expanding 
colleges  and  universities,  developing  inter- 
est of  a few  federal  agencies,  and  the 
actions  of  other  boards  of  education.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  third  decade,  the  vol- 
ume of  available  written  resource  planning 
materials  had  greatly  increased  and  was 
continuing  to  grow.  Some  of  the  informa- 


tion that  school  planners  sought  could  now 
be  secured  from  textbooks;  much  material 
could  be  found  in  school  district  survey  re- 
ports; periodicals  were  increasing  their 
activity  in  printing  articles;  and  both  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  in  considerable 
numbers  were  sharing  their  professional  fa- 
cilities planning  and  management  knowl- 
edge. 

Among  the  individuals  who  early 
contributed  heavily  to  development  of  the 
school  plant  field  was  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar. 
Following  service  at  the  Universities  of 
California  and  Alabama,  he  was  appointed 
in  1911  to  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Education;  from  1912  to  1930  he 
served  as  a special  agent  of  the  Bureau, 
with  offices  in  Nashville,  and  concurrently 
worked  with  the  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers.  There  he  offered  courses  to 
qualify  men  for  leadership  in  planning  and 
constructing  school  buildings,  including  in- 
struction in  school  hygiene,  rural  sanita- 
tion, planning,  and  school  building  service. 
A strong  proponent  of  educationally  ori- 
ented architects  and  architectural  services 
to  rural  school  districts,  he  was  credited 
with  stimulating  the  founding  of  the  Inter- 
state School  Building  Service. 

A contemporary  of  Dresslar’s  in  the 
architectural  field,  John  J.  Donovan  of 
Oakland,  California,  in  1921  cooperated 
with  others  in  writing  a monumental  book 
of  711  pages  entitled  School  Architecture 
(18).  Undoubtedly,  he  was  among  the 
first  of  the  nation’s  architects  to  realize 
that  the  school  building  is  the  means  to  an 
end  rather  than  an  end  in  itself.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  the  architect  can 
function  best  in  cooperation  with  the 
school  people  who  develop  the  school 
program  to  be  housed. 

In  the  light  of  that  conclusion,  he  uti- 
lized the  knowledge  of  not  only  architects 
in  preparing  this  book,  but  also  that  of 
school  administrators,  teachers,  college 
professors,  and  engineers.  It  contained  il- 
lustrative materials  and  the  floor  plans  of 
186  school  buildings  in  19  states,  and  for 
many  years  it  had  a profound  influence  on 
school  building  design,  planning,  and  con- 
struction. A contributor  to  the  book,  Frank 
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Irving  Cooper,  a Boston  architect  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Standardi- 
zation of  School  Buildings,  assisted  the 
committee  in  developing  a “candle  of 
efficiency,”  based  on  the  actual  measure- 
ments of  80  school  buildings.  From  these 
data,  the  committee  set  standards  for  the 
distribution  of  all  of  a school’s  floor  space 
using  six  categories:  (1)  walls  and  parti- 
tions, (2)  flues,  (3)  stairs  and  corridors, 
(4)  accessories,  (5)  instruction  (which 
should  not  be  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  building  floor  space),  and  (6)  admin- 
istration. These  guidelines  were  used  exten- 
sively before  World  War  II,  particularly 
those  guidelines  related  to  the  percentage 
of  floor  area  to  be  utilized  for  instructional 
activities. 

In  the  years  following  1925,  signifi- 
cant contributions  were  made  to  the  school 
plant  field  by  several  professors  and  ad- 
ministrators at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  a professor 
of  education  who  later  became  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  the  New  York 
City  public  school  system,  was  the  most 
prolific.  One  of  an  illustrious  family  of 
school  managers  and  educational  planners, 
Engelhardt  authored  and  edited  numerous 
school  planning  and  school  business  man- 
agement publications  with  several  associ- 
ates, but  especially  with  George  D.  Strayer, 
another  Teachers  College  professor,  and 
Fred  Engelhardt  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota (19). 

Engelhardt’s  facility  planning  and 
managing  successor  at  Teachers  College 
was  one  of  his  students,  Henry  H.  Linn,  a 
Teachers  College  graduate  who  had  been 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  busi- 
ness affairs  for  the  Muskegon,  Michigan, 
public  school  district.  From  1934  to  1962, 
Linn  became  the  outstanding  national  fig- 
ure concerned  with  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  insurance  of  school  buildings. 
Dedicated  to  the  development  of  educa- 
tionally functional  school  plants,  he  placed 
special  emphasis  on  long-range  planning 
and  the  economy  of  both  design  and  oper- 
ation (20). 

The  writings  of  these  men,  along  with 
others  in  institutions  of  higher  education, 


clearly  illustrate  in  their  bibliographies  the 
limited  scope  and  nature  of  educational  in- 
formation that  was  available  for  facilities 
planners  and  managers  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century.  The  primary  histor- 
ical source  appears  to  have  been  school 
surveys  and  agency  bulletins. 

In  later  years,  two  Teachers  College 
administrators,  Thad  L.  Hungate(21), 
controller  and  later  professor  of  education, 
and  Richard  F.  Tonigan  (22),  plant  man- 
ager and  assistant  to  Hungate,  wrote  of 
their  concerns  for  improving  business  man- 
agement in  the  nation’s  schools  and 
colleges. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  writings  of 
Linn  and  Hungate  reflect  reaction  to  the 
results  of  their  intimate  experience  with  fa- 
cilities management  during  the  years  of  the 
Depression.  Their  writings  placed  emphasis 
upon  economy  of  design  and  operation,  a 
popular  topic  of  the  period  from  1930  to 
1950.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  when  prosperity  had  firmly  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  that  the  plan- 
ning and  building  of  schools  began  to 
repeat  the  school  building  boom  of  the 
1920’s.  The  return  of  war  veterans  and  a 
gradual  and  continuing  rise  in  the  birthrate 
from  its  all-time  low  in  1938-39  to  the 
high  point  attained  in  the  early  1960’s 
were  major  contributing  factors  in  the  na- 
tion’s renewed  interest  in  school  planning. 
Arlington  County,  Virginia,  a “bedroom” 
community  of  Washington,  D.C.,  was  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  active  school 
districts,  signaling  the  resurgence  of  build- 
ing of  new  schools  for  American  youth. 

As  a result  of  building  inactivity 
during  the  years  from  1930  to  1945,  the 
United  States  fell  far  behind  in  planning, 
constructing,  and  rehabilitating  schools. 
Despite  considerable  increase,  both  nation- 
ally and  locally,  in  the  amount  of  money 
spent  and  the  number  of  educational  facili- 
ties units  constructed,  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  repeatedly  reported  in  the 
1950’s  and  1960’s  the  existence  of  a large 
school  building  backlog  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels.  This  report  repre- 
sented the  current  building  backlog  as 
519,300  classrooms  (938,000,000  square 
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feet  of  floor  space  to  adequately  house 
12,208,000  pupils).  It  was  stated  that 
these  facilities  were  needed  to  eliminate 
makeshift  classrooms,  defective  buildings, 
defective  sites,  and  to  lower  the  pupil/ 
room  ratios  (23). 

State  departments  of  education  in- 
creasingly retained  employees  in  school 
plant  housing  sections;  many  became  good 
planners,  including  such  men  in  the  1950 
decade  as  William  Clapp  of  Michigan, 
Frank  Gilson  of  New  Yoirk,  John  Cameron 
of  North  Carolina,  Charles  Gibson  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  A.  L.  Beck  of  Washington.  In 
the  following  decade  some  of  the  above 
men  continued  to  serve,  and  new  members 
joined  their  ranks,  including  George  J.  Col- 
lins in  New  Mexico  and  Massachusetts, 
Clcvc  Wcstby  in  New  Jersey,  and  Carroll 
McGuffey  and  Harold  Cramer  in  Florida. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  a repre- 
sentative sample  of  other  school  planners 
performed  service  in  several  categories  of 
employment,  all  related  to  school  plant 
planning.  Anthony  Adinolfi,  assistant  su- 
perintendent in  charge  of  school  facilities 
for  Detroit  in  the  late  1950’s  later  became 
director  of  the  gigantic  New  York  State 
University  Construction  Fund,  an  organiza- 
tion with  a building  program  approaching 
$2  billion.  James  Thrasher,  first  director  of 
the  school  plant  planning  laboratory  and 
then  dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
the  University  of  Montana,  later  became 
director  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Regional 
Laboratory,  president  of  the  Council  of 
Educational  Facility  Planners,  and  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Educational  Manage- 
ment at  the  United  States  International 
University.  John  Cameron  left  the  North 
Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction to  become  the  head  of  the  Con- 
struction Services  Division  in  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  served  a term  as 
president  of  the  National  Council  on 
Schoolhousc  Construction.  Many  profes- 
sors doubled  as  school  planners.  Included 
at  various  periods  between  1960  and  1968 
were  Professors  Merle  Stoncman  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska;  Merle  Sumption  of 
the  University  of  Illinois;  Henry  H.  Linn  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 


Wallace  Strevell  of  the  University  of  Hous- 
ton; Paul  Seagers  of  Indiana  University; 
Donald  Leu,  Floyd  Parker,  and  Dick 
Featherstone,  all  of  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity; Russell  Wilson  of  the  University  of 
Michigan;  Harold  Moore  of  Arizona  State; 
Richard  F.  Tonigan  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico;  and  Arnold  Tjomsland  of 
Washington  State  University. 

Four  educators  who  performed  the 
outstanding  service  of  inspiring  both  cur- 
riculum and  facility  planners  to  be  more 
creative  were  J.  Lloyd  Trump,  author  of  a 
plan  directed  toward  getting  the  teachers 
out  of  the  way  of  learners;  Archibald 
Shaw,  superintendent  of  schools,  Scarsdale, 
New  York,  who  co-authored  the  Random 
Falls  Idea,  a revolutionized  concept  of  di- 
versified curriculum  and  facilities;  Walter 
Cocking,  who  wrote,  lectured,  and  edited 
the  School  Executive  magazine  for  Butten- 
heim  Corporation;  and  Harold  Gores,  head 
of  the  Educational  Facilities  Laboratories, 
Inc.  These  four  educators  excelled  in  stim- 
ulating educational  planners  with  their 
far-sighted  proposals  for  modernizing  phys- 
ical provisions  for  teaching  and  learning. 

During  the  1950-68  period,  many 
architects,  some  of  whom  were  in  private 
practice  and  others  employees  of  institu- 
tions and  agencies,  established  themselves 
as  thoughtful  school  planners.  Early  arriv- 
als to  the  group  included  William  Caudill 
of  Texas,  John  McCloud  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Larry  Perkins  and  William  Bru- 
baker of  Chicago,  George  Wright  of 
California,  and  Stanley  Sharp  of  New 
York.  Toward  the  end  of  this  period,  a 
large  number  of  architects  also  became 
prominent  in  the  field  of  school  planning. 
This  group  included  such  men  as  Alan 
Green  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute; 
Spender  Cone,  chairman  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architect’s  Committee  on 
School  and  University  Architecture  in 
1968;  John  Shaver,  a Kansas  architect  who 
brought  a new  fluidity  to  school  design  in 
the  1960’s;  Joseph  St.  Cyr  of  Michigan; 
Warren  Ashby  of  Connecticut;  William 
Corbett  of  California;  and  many  others.  A 
number  of  these  architects  participated  in 
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presenting  lectures  and  workshops  at  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country. 

Although  there  were  relatively  few 
school  planning  consultants  available  dur- 
ing the  1930-55  period,  the  experience 
gained  in  the  school  boom  that  started  in 
the  late  1940’s  produced  many  such  ex- 
perts. By  the  hundreds,  professors,  leading 
educational  practitioners,  architects,  and 
federal  and  state  employees  specializing  in 
school  plant  were  commissioned  to  provide 
both  short-  and  long-term  consultative  ad- 
vice and  technical  assistance  to  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  to  state  and  local 
school  boards,  to  other  affiliated  personnel 
or  agencies  of  schools,  and  to  related  in- 
dustry. This  field  service  consultation  has 
had  great  and  lasting  impact  on  thousands 
of  planning,  research,  and  building  pro- 
grams. It  has  been  of  sufficient  volume  to 
cause  the  expansion  of  older,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  a number  of  new,  private 
educational  planning  organizations.  Best 
known  in  the  former  category  has  been  the 
firm  of  Engelhardt,  Engelhardt,  & Leggett 
of  New  York,  and  perhaps  the  best  known 
among  the  most  recently  developed  firms 
has  been  McConnell,  Davis  and  Ralston  of 
California.  Most  of  the  men  mentioned  in 
this  chapter  have  frequently  functioned  as 
school  planning  consultants  in  the  United 
States,  and  many  in  other  countries. 

Educational  Surveys 

The  local  school  survey  has  been  a very 
significant  development  in  the  school  plant 
field.  Jesse  B.  Sears,  a survey  pioneer,  de- 
fined the  technique  as  follows : 

As  developed  so  far,  the  school  survey  is 
a research  procedure  applied  to  a school 
or  school  system,  or  to  a group  of  either, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  evaluate  the  service  and  to 
propose  and  explain  alterations  or  exten- 
sions by  which  the  service  may  be  im- 
proved. At  the  outset  emphasis  was 
upon  evaluation;  this  was  promptly 
changed,  however,  and  the  survey  has 
been  developed  as  an  instrument  for 
improving  schools  (24). 


Boise,  Idaho,  conducted  its  first  sur- 
vey in  1910,  and  others  followed.  For  ex- 
ample: Baltimore  in  1911,  New  York  City 
in  1912,  Portland  in  1913,  St.  Louis  in 
1939,  New  York’s  Great  Neck  in  1948,  ad 
infinitum.  These  were  called  “comprehen- 
sive surveys”  because  they  included  de- 
tailed studies  of  the  major  divisions  within 
a school  system — enrollment,  instruction, 
personnel,  finance,  and  school  plant.  Since 
this  section  deals  only  with  school  physical 
facilities,  further  discussion  is  limited  to 
this  aspect. 

The  practice  of  carefully  analyzing 
school  plants  and  possible  future  enroll- 
ments, generally  guided  or  conducted  by 
university  or  private  firm  consultants,  grew 
rapidly.  Not  only  did  such  surveys  deal 
with  inventorying  existing  plants  and  esti- 
mating enrollments,  they  also  examined  fin- 
ancial status,  with  particular  attention 
being  given  to  bonding  capacity,  bonded 
indebtedness,  and  tax  rates. 

Score  Cards.  The  need  for  some  measuring 
instrument  with  as  much  objectivity  as  pos- 
sible became  obvious  quite  early.  Only  in 
this  way  could  it  be  determined  satisactori- 
ly  that  individual  buildings  were  suitable 
for  continued  use  for  school  purposes. 

In  1910,  George  D.  Strayer  of  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  another 
pioneer  in  the  school  survey  movement, 
published  a score  card  for  evaluating 
school  buildings.  In  succeeding  years  he, 
with  his  colleague  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  devel- 
oped and  refined  this  technique  for 
evaluating  school  buildings,  with  the  inclu- 
sion of  a set  of  standards  to  fit  these  score 
cards. 

Additional  score  cards  were  devel- 
oped by  others,  such  as  Julian  E.  Butter- 
worth,  P.  R.  Stevenson,  E.  J.  Asbaugh,  T. 
C.  Holy,  Henry  Linn,  Felix  McCormick, 
and  W.  E.  Arnold. 

These  score  cards  were  based  on 
1,000  points  for  a so-called  “perfect”  ele- 
mentary school  building  and  included  sub- 
divisions on  sites,  building,  academic  class- 
rooms, general  service  rooms,  and  service 
systems,  with  maximum  scores  for  each. 
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Score  cards  for  secondary  schools  had  two 
additional  subdivisions  for  special  class- 
rooms and  administrative  rooms.  Specifi- 
cally, the  purpose  of  the  score  cards  was  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a building  should 
be  abandoned,  rehabilitated,  or  accepted  as 
satisfactory.  Five  categories  of  scores  were 
allotted  to  buildings:  excellent,  good,  fair, 
poor,  and  very  poor.  It  was  generally  as- 
sumed that  a building  scoring  500  points 
or  less  should  be  abandoned.  The  range  of 
scores  given  elementary  school  buildings  in 
Louisville  in  1943  ranged  from  885  to  394 
points.  Of  the  50  elementary  school  build- 
ings scored,  27  had  scores  of  less  than  500. 

After  1920,  such  score  cards  were 
used  extensively.  Although  the  standards 
which  accompanied  them  were  not  highly 
objective,  they  did,  and  still  do,  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose  in  classifying  the 
school  buildings  within  a given  school  dis- 
trict. 

Estimates  of  Enrollments.  Two  of  the  basic 
components  in  any  school  building  survey 
arc  current  and  estimated  enrollment  and 
the  utilization  of  the  existing  plant. 

Over  the  years,  several  methods  of 
predicting  future  school  enrollments  have 
been  developed  and  widely  used.  These  in- 
clude the  use  of  total  population,  the  use  of 
analysis  and  analogy,  the  application  of 
straight-line  progression,  the  multiple-fac- 
tor method,  the  employment  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  method,  and  cumulative  per- 
centages of  survivors  in  school.  The  latter 
method  has  been  widely  used,  particularly 
since  1940.  That  method,  as  applied  in 
1947,  has  been  explained  as  follows: 

lake  the  actual  number  of  resident 
births  in  the  school  district  between  the 
years  1934  thru  1946.  Those  born  in  the 
years  1934  to  1940  would  become  six 
years  of  age  in  the  years  1940  to  1946, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  enrolled  in 
school  during  those  years  for  which  ac- 
tual enrollments  arc  now  known.  For 
each  of  these  years  calculate  the  percent 
of  survivorship  between  the  number  of 
births  and  the  enrollment  in  the  first 
grade  of  the  public  schools  for  the 


known  years,  which  in  this  case  would 
be  1940  to  1946.  Take  the  average  of 
the  percents  for  the  known  years  and 
apply  it  to  the  actual  number  of  births 
which  occurred  during  1940  to  1946  to 
get  the  estimated  enrollments  in  the  first 
grade  for  the  years  1946  to  1952  during 
which  time  those  children  born  between 
1 940  and  1 946  would  enter  school. 

In  a similar  manner  calculate  the  per- 
cent of  survivorship  from  Grade  I to 
Grade  II  and  so  on  and  apply  those  to 
the  known  figures  to  get  estimates  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  should  be  remembered  that  chil- 
dren born  during  1940  thru  1946  will 
enter  school  during  the  years  1946  thru 
1952  and  will  affect  the  total  school  en- 
rollment twelve  years  beyond  the  latest 
day  of  entry,  that  is,  from  1952  thru  the 
year  1964  (25). 

This  use  of  this  technique  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Educational  Research  of  The  Ohio 
State  University  over  a period  of  several 
years  allowed  opportunity  to  check  its  ac- 
curacy. Generally,  it  was  found  to  be 
reasonably  accurate.  One  of  the  trouble- 
some items  in  making  such  projections  is 
how  to  deal  with  in-  and  out-migration  in 
the  district.  By  using  each  grade  enrollment 
for  a given  year  as  the  basis  for  providing 
the  next  year’s  enrollment  in  that  grade, 
that  item  is  automatically  dealt  with. 

One  of  the  methods  mentioned  above 
was  to  relate  school  enrollment  to  total 
population  by  applying  a percent  to  the  to- 
tal estimated  population  for  several  years 
ahead.  In  1940,  a population  study  on  a 
nationwide  basis  used  a series  of  assump- 
tions regarding  fertility  rate,  mortality  rate, 
and  emigration  rate,  concluding  that  the 
1940  population  would  increase  to  144 
million  by  1950,  and  that  the  total  popula- 
tion would  continue  to  increase  at  reduced 
rates  to  1985,  when  it  would  reach 
165,385,000  (26). 

To  show  the  inaccuracy  of  these  esti- 
mates, made  by  two  distinguished  men  in 
the  population  field,  note  that  in  1967  the 
Census  Bureau  estimated  that  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  was  ap- 
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proximately  200  million,  or  about  40 
million  more  than  predicted  in  this  study 
through  the  year  2,000.  Certainly  the  les- 
son to  be  drawn  is  that  long-range  esti- 
mates need  to  be  continually  checked. 

For  many  years,  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  has  followed  the  practice  that  no 
money  actually  be  spent  for  expansion  un- 
til all  study  findings  have  been  carefully 
reviewed.  That  is  a sound  practice  for 
school  boards  as  well  as  a commercial  or- 
ganization. 

Utilization  of  School  Buildings.  One  of  the 
complaints  frequently  heard,  particularly 
when  school  b^nd  issues  are  *o  be  voted,  is 
that  the  present  school  plant  is  poorly 
used.  This  raises  questions  of  how  the  ac- 
tual use  of  school  buildings  can  be  meas- 
ured accurately  and  what  reasonable 
standards  for  such  use  are.  The  first  ques- 
tion lends  itself  to  a statistical  approach, 
including  actual  room  use  during  the 
school  day  and  the  degree  to  which  occu- 
pation of  the  rooms  is  at  capacity.  These 
are  designated  as  room  and  pupil-station 
use. 

In  1927,  Edgar  L.  Morphet  devel- 
oped a formula  for  measuring  the  use  ot 
instructional  space  (27).  It  was  based  on  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  use  of  58  junior  and 
senior  high  school  buildings  with  enroll- 
ments ranging  from  80  to  3,365,  all  of 
which  were  regarded  as  overcrowded.  By 
application  of  this  formula,  percentage  of 
room  and  pupil-station  use  is  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  100  percent  representing  the 
use  of  every  room  at  full  capacity  for  every 
period  of  the  school  day. 

The  principal  purpose  of  studying  uti- 
lization of  any  school  building  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  overcrowded.  A second 
purpose  is  to  ascertain  the  additional  num- 
ber of  pupils  the  building  might  accommo- 
date. Both  of  these  purposes  imply  a defi- 
nite capacity  against  which  overload  or 
underload  can  be  measured.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  absolute  measure  of  capacity, 
especially  in  a junior  or  senior  high  school. 
In  an  elementary  school  with  a fixed  pu- 
pil-teacher ratio,  the  capacity  was  long  re- 


garded as  the  ratio  times  the  number  of 
regular  classrooms.  In  a high  school,  even 
in  1930,  the  program  did  not  lend  itself  to 
that  simple  formula.  In  practice,  the  capac- 
ity of  a high  school  building  was  seldom,  if 
ever,  realized  because  the  size  of  classes 
could  not  be  controlled  and  some  leeway 
had  to  be  allowed  for  program  making.  All 
school  buildings,  whether  elementary  or 
secondary,  have  become  more  difficult  to 
measure  for  percentage  of  utilization,  since 
the  furniture  and  even  the  walls  have  be- 
come increasingly  movable. 

What  doe;;  constitute  satisfactory 
room  and  pupil-station  use  in  such  build- 
ings, and  when  is  a building  overcrowded? 
A general  answer  to  the  second  part  of  this 
question  is  that  a building  is  overcrowded 
when  the  effectiveness  of  the  instructional 
program  suffers  because  of  the  overload  of 
pupils.  Just  when  that  point  has  been 
reached  is  difficult  to  determine.  In  a large 
city  school,  built  to  house  a maximum  en- 
rollment of  1,800  pupils,  it  was  necessary 
to  increase  the  enrollment  to  2,900  during 
construction  of  another  building.  Although 
the  administration  of  the  school  was  great- 
ly distressed  with  the  heavy  pupil  load,  it 
was  unable  to  give  objective  evidence,  after 
continued  effort,  that  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion was  lowered  because  of  this  overload 
of  more  than  60  percent. 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  satis- 
factory use  of  a school  building  cannot  be 
answered  objectively.  The  best  answer  that 
can  now  be  given  is  that  of  judgment  based 
on  current  practice.  In  larger  schools,  a 
room  use  of  80  to  85  percent  and  a pupil- 
station  use  of  65  to  70  percent  are  regard- 
ed as  reasonable  standards  to  be  attained. 
In  small  high  schools,  where  class  size  is 
less  subject  to  control,  the  pupil-station  use 
is  somewhat  lower. 

Survey  Personnel.  To  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  early  pioneers  in  the  school  survey 
area,  it  was  necessary  to  train  other  per- 
sons for  this  responsibility.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  as  early  as 
1915-16,  offered  a course  in  this  field; 
Stanford  University  offered  a similar  one  in 
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1918.  Such  courses  have  greatly  increased 
during  the  intervening  years,  and  many 
textbooks  have  been  written  in  this  field. 

With  the  broad  expansion  of  public 
school  programs  since  1910,  school  sys- 
tems have  employed  more  technically 
trained  people.  Among  these  are  educa- 
tional consultants  and  school  plant  special- 
ists. The  consultants  aid  in  determining  the 
educational  program  to  be  offered,  and  the 
plant  specialists  contribute  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  space  requirements  for  that  pro- 
gram. Then  architects  and  engineers  trans- 
late these  requirements  into  building  plans 
and  specifications  that  permit  the  contrac- 
tor to  build  the  structure. 

Personnel  for  school  building  surveys 
are  usually  recruited  entirely  by  the  board’s 
own  staff,  or  entirely  by  outside  personnel, 
or  by  some  combination  of  these  methods. 
A cooperative  combination  is  most  likely 
to  get  best  results.  State  department  of  ed- 
ucation staff  members  and  city  regional 
planners  frequently  participate  in  such  sur- 
veys. 

Concern  for  reorienting  the  school’s 
role  in  the  community  has  been  an  emerg- 
ing development  in  the  late  1960’s.  Sociol- 
ogists and  other  behavioral  scientists  seem- 
ingly have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
schools  are  only  one  of  many  institutions 
operating  in  American  communities,  and 
although  the  schools  play  a major  role,  it  is 
not  the  only  dominant  role,  and  it  is  not  a 
role  which  is  to  be  exercised  far  afield  from 
other  major  community  concerns.  Thus  it 
appears  increasingly  evident  that  colleges 
and  universities  with  colleges  of  education 
and  departments  of  educational  administra- 
tion will  educate  the  public  school  adminis- 
trators in  the  politics  of  education  and  so- 
ciological implications  of  educational 
policy.  This  concern  for  appropriate  socio- 
logical development  will,  no  doubt,  in- 
creasingly affect  the  school  survey  and 
school  utilization  and  all  major  aspects  of 
school  activity.  In  the  area  of  school  plan- 
ning in  larger,  urban-type  settings,  the 
school  planner  is  not  going  to  be  the  only 
planner,  and  often  not  the  dominant  plan- 
ner. There  will  be  urban,  county,  com- 


munity, federal,  and  highway  planners,  and 
a large  number  of  other  specialists  coop- 
erating with  what  we  have  known  as  edu- 
cational and  school  plant  planners. 

State  Departments  of  Education 

State  department  of  education  activities  in 
the  field  of  school  facilities  began  concur- 
rently with  their  establishment.  Gideon 
Hawley  became  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  for  New  York  state  in  1813; 
similar  positions  were  assumed  by  Horace 
Mann  in  Massachusetts  in  1837  and  by 
Henry  Barnard  in  Connecticut  in  1838. 
School  buildings  were  among  the  most  crit- 
ical of  their  concerns,  as  they  were  for 
those  who  followed  as  chief  state  school  of- 
ficers in  other  states  throughout  the  nine- 
teenth century.  These  officers  persuaded 
local  communities  to  build  and  maintain 
schools  for  many  decades  during  which  the 
curriculum  was  elementary  and  most  pupils 
left  school  after  finishing  the  eighth  grade, 
if  not  before. 

When  high  schools  began  to  serve  the 
needs  of  a more  complex  society,  the  need 
for  more  comprehensive  schoclhouse  plan- 
ning, construction,  and  management  be- 
came apparent,  and  the  states  entered  the 
field  on  the  basis  of  legal  authority  and 
staff  work. 

Many  states  became  very  active  in 
these  ways  by  1900,  when  school  buildings 
had  become  key  factors  in  local  school  dis- 
trict organization.  Unfortunately,  no  ac- 
curate nationwide  census  of  local  school 
districts  was  taken  until  1937,  when  nearly 

128.000  were  counted.  It  had  been  esti- 
mated that  in  1900  there  were  perhaps 

200.000  such  districts.  It  is  clear  that,  al- 
though the  population  was  increasing  rap- 
idly, the  movement  toward  fewer  and 
larger  schools  began  sco*’  after  1900  and 
has  continued  since  that  time.  At  present, 
there  are  probably  no  more  than  20,000 
local  educational  agencies  within  which 
public  schools  were  operated,  and  the 
number  is  decreasing  each  year.  Local 
school  structure  was  maintained  in  perhaps 

2.000  other  small  districts,  but  only  to  con- 
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duct  the  transportation  and  tuition  func- 
tions necessary  to  send  pupils  to  operating 
schools  in  other  districts.  Surprisingly 
enough,  there  was  more  ferment  in  1968 
over  breaking  up  a few  very  large  city  dis- 
tricts into  smaller  units  than  there  was  over 
new  programs  of  consolidation. 

The  early  state  laws  mandated  stand- 
ards to  meet  specific  needs  in  regard  to 
school  facilities,  following  the  pragmatic 
patterns  of  state  action  in  other  areas  of 
education.  As  the  number  of  specific  re- 
quirements increased,  however,  they  be- 
came confusing  and  quickly  obsolescent 
because  they  were  not  adaptable  enough  to 
apply  under  ever-changing  circumstances. 
The  result  was  that  within  a few  years  gen- 
eral legal  responsibility  to  regulate  school 
facilities  was  specifically  vested  in  state  de- 
partments of  education,  or  inferred  from 
their  general  authority  to  supervise  public 
schools.  These  responsibilities  called  for 
flexible  administrative  rulemaking,  which 
became  a function  of  the  state  board  of  ed- 
ucation, the  chief  state  school  officer,  or 
both. 

In  1948,  the  National  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  sponsored  a 
study  to  develop  a guide  for  nationwide 
use  in  planning  rural  community  school 
buildings.  Professor  Frank  W.  Cyr  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  his  colleague  Henry  H.  Linn  conducted 
the  study  and  in  1949  published  their  re- 
port (28). 

This  report  reveals  many  of  the  con- 
cerns of  the  post-World  War  II  period  in 
the  field  of  school  facilities.  It  featured 
floor  plans  for  both  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary rural  schools,  with  drawings  of  the 
schools,  sites,  classrooms,  and  special  facil- 
ities. Surprisingly  enough,  many  of  the 
viewpoints  of  the  authors  appear  to  be 
applicable  today.  Buildings  should  be  func- 
tional, flexible,  and  adaptable  to  multiple 
uses.  Planning  should  be  concentrated  on 
anticipating  the  probable  changes  in  school 
programs  to  meet  rapidly  changing  educa- 
tional needs,  and  school  housing  should  fa- 
cilitate such  changes.  The  floor  plans  illus- 
trated were  not  intended  to  be  uniform  in 
application,  but  were  presented  only  as 


starting  points  for  adaptation  to  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  each  school  program  at  the 
time  and  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Among 
the  illustrations,  drawings  were  used  from 
state  departments  in  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  Wisconsin,  Tennessee,  Con- 
necticut, Mississippi,  Maine,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  Oklahoma,  California,  and 
Alabama.  Architects  included  the  famed 
Walter  Bogner  of  Harvard,  who  had  for 
years  been  interested  in  teaching  school  ar- 
chitecture, Eliel  and  Eero  Saarinen,  and 
leading  firms  of  practicing  specialists  in 
school  architecture  of  those  years. 

The  state  departments  gave  special  at- 
tention to  their  school  plants  during  the 
1951-55  period  because  of  their  participa- 
tion in  the  national  survey  of  school  facili- 
ties. Th^-r  school  facilities  staffs  were 
augmented.  Their  statewide  surveys  consti- 
tuted the  most  comprehensive  state-by- 
state planning  ever  undertaken  on  a na- 
tionwide basis.  Tentative  plans  for  a 
nationwide  federal-state  program  of  school 
construction  were  in  view  as  the  school  fa- 
cilities needs  of  each  state  were  detailed. 
The  documentation  on  this  survey  is  con- 
tained in  the  section  of  this  chapter  on  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Just  as  all  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion were  involved  in  the  Cyr-Linn  study, 
the  Office  of  Education  team  of  Nelson 
Viles  and  Ray  Hamon  responded  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  National  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers  and  its  designated  de- 
veloper of  state  educational  policies,  the 
Council’s  Study  Commission,  in  conducting 
a status  study  of  state  school  plant  services 
in  1955.  They  found  that  all  state  depart- 
ments provided  some  school  plant  services, 
although  there  were  wide  variations  in  the 
amounts  of  state  assistance  given  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  planning  school  facili- 
ties. State  departments  also  varied  in  their 
regulations,  but  most  were  legally  respon- 
sible for  approval  of  local  school  building 
plans  (29). 

In  1958,  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  published  a policy  state- 
ment prepared  by  its  Study  Commission  on 
the  basis  of  the  Viles-Hamon  status  study, 
other  literature,  advice  of  expert  consul- 
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tants,  and  their  own  experience  in  the  state 
departments  of  education  throughout  the 
country  (30).  It  urged  that  all  state  de- 
partments provide  leadership  in  school 
plant  planning  and  services.  The  areas  of 
responsibility  specifically  recommended  for 
action  included  surveys  and  comprehensive 
long-range  planning;  local  plant  surveys; 
administration  of  school  plants;  functional 
planning  services;  school  plant  design  serv- 
ice; planning,  remodeling,  rehabilitation 
and  modernization  programs  for  school  fa- 
cilities; supervision  and  approval  of  con- 
struction plans  from  the  state  department, 
and  information  services  about  community 
and  state  programs  for  school  facilities. 

Rejection  of  General  Federal  Aid  for 
School  Facilities.  Congress  continued  to  re- 
ject general  school  construction  aid  in 
1956  and  1957.  In  addition  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  ineligible  private  schools,  there  was 
even  stronger  opposition  in  1956  from 
Chairman  Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  the 
House  Education  Committee  and  other 
civil  rights  proponents  who  feared  that  fed- 
eral construction  aid  would  entrench  racial 
segregation  (31).  In  1957,  the  civil  rights 
and  private  school  opposition  continued, 
and  opponents  of  federal  aid  in  principle 
joined  in  defeating  a similar  bill  by  a nar- 
row margin  (32). 

Disagreements  about  formulas  for  dis- 
tribution of  federal  funds  to  the  states  were 
also  a factor  in  the  defeat  of  general  con- 
struction aid  bills,  a field  in  which  most 
states  tend  to  influence  their  Congressional 
delegations  largely  according  to  how  each 
proposed  formula  affects  them  individuaby. 
The  1956  bill  (H.R.  7535)  favored  federal 
sharing  of  construction  costs  in  needy  dis- 
tricts to  be  selected  by  the  states  them- 
selves, with  a per-school-agc  pupil  distribu- 
tion of  federal  funds  to  the  states.  The 
Eisenhower  Administration’s  1956  bill  (S. 
2905)  proposed  a steep  equalization  provi- 
sion in  the  federal  distribution  among  the 
states.  Another  proposal  would  have  mere- 
ly returned  one  percent  of  federal  taxes 
collected  in  each  state  and  of  course  pro- 
vided no  equalization  at  all  (33). 


The  Soviet  Union  resolved  the 
legislative  impasse  in  Congress  when  it 
launched  Sputnik  in  October  1957.  It  gave 
Congress  a politically  popular  alternative 
to  all  general  school  construction  propos- 
als. The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
was  passed  on  September  2,  1958,  with 
federal  funds  as  incentives  for  educational 
concentration  on  science,  mathematics, 
modern  foreign  languages,  guidance  and 
counseling,  and  other  areas  considered  to 
be  American  answers  to  Sputnik.  The  state 
departments  concentrated  their  attention 
on  their  administrative  responsibilities  to 
implcmeni  the  new  laws.  Some  groups  of 
professionals  had  at  last  received  federal 
aid  to  assist  in  well  deserved  promotion  of 
their  subjects.  Public  and  private  school 
administrators  gained  public  support  and 
new  sources  of  financial  assistance.  Activi- 
ties such  as  school  housing  quickly  faded 
from  the  legislative  limelight.  In  any  case, 
the  delay  on  general  federal  school  con- 
struction legislation  for  more  than  a decade 
had  facilitated  increased  appropriations  for 
schools  in  federally  affected  areas  under 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  in  1950.  The 
need  for  school  construction  remained  crit- 
ical in  many  large  cities  and  rural  areas, 
but  a leveling  birthrate  and  a high  level  of 
construction  for  many  years  had  taken  the 
edge  off  public  clamor  for  federal  and  state 
financing  for  school  facilities. 

State  services  for  planning  and  con- 
struction of  school  facilities  fared  quite 
well  under  the  circumstances,  and  perhaps 
improved  somewhat  from  1958  to  1965. 
Then  came  passage  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  a tremendous 
concentration  of  federal  funds  and  policies 
on  disadvantaged  children  and  youth,  and 
the  Johnson  Administration’s  emergency 
“war  on  poverty,’’  both  in  schools  and  in 
other  agencies  attacking  welfare  problems 
through  educational  means.  Competition 
for  personnel  and  funds  within  divisions  of 
state  departments  of  education,  together 
with  the  sharp  decline  of  Office  of  Educa- 
tion consulting  services  to  the  states, 
tended  to  deemphasize  the  relative  impor- 
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tance  of  state  department  provisions  for 
school  facilities  services. 

Effects  of  Categorical  Aids  in  Other  Fields. 
Federal  categorical  aids  in  1958  (NDEA) 
and  1965  (ESEA)  became  landmarks  in 
strengthening  the  relative  emphasis  on 
some  functions  and  weakening  it  on  others 
in  state  departments  of  education.  More- 
over, there  was  a tendency  after  1958  to 
have  small  new  categorical  aids  spawned 
each  year  as  amendments  to  the  basic  laws. 
To  illustrate,  NDEA  Title  III  in  a decade 
has  led  from  subsidies  for  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  modern  foreign  languages  to 
subsidies  for  essentially  all  basic  subjects  in 
the  curriculum.  In  a single  year,  ESEA 
stimulated  new  bilingual,  dropout,  and  oth- 
er programs.  Even  earmarking  of  funds, 
such  as  15  percent  for  the  handicapped, 
created  new  special  programs  at  the  behest 
of  Congressional  sponsors.  Categorical  aids 
are  extremely  vulnerable  to  such  prolifera- 
tions of  good  causes,  which  tend  to  lead  to 
smaller  programs  and  increased  adminis- 
trative costs  and  paper  work. 

Annual  near-emergencies  arose  in  the 
states  as  new  categorical  aids  each  year 
typically  were  relayed  to  them  by  the 
Office  of  Education  for  their  planning  and 
implementation  after  the  school  year  and 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  legislation  became 
effective  had  begun.  In  the  tight  personnel 
market,  state  department  functions  lacking 
the  emergency  element,  glamour,  and  fed- 
eral funds  tended  to  become  relatively  less 
important,  especially  those  in  such  fields  as 
school  facilities,  pupil  transportation, 
and  school  food  services.  About  $12  bil- 
lion of  state  funds  were  spent  annually  for 
support  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation not  specifically  funded  and  slo- 
ganized from  Washington.  This  is  the 
realistic  context  within  which  particular 
state  department  functions  such  as  those 
affecting  the  planning  and  services  of 
school  facilities  should  be  evaluated.  State 
services  for  school  facilities  had  relatively 
low  priority  after  1958. 

Organization  of  State  School  Plant  Direc- 
tors. In  1963,  when  no  fewer  than  30  other 


special  fields  were  represented  by  national- 
ly organized  associations  of  state  depart- 
ment professional  personnel,  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  Directors  of  Educational 
Plant  Services  was  organized.  Its  purposes 
were  to  exercise  active  leadership  in  im- 
proving state  and  federal  educational  plant 
services;  to  exchange  ideas  and  programs 
among  the  members;  to  act  cn  problems 
and  issues  concerned  with  state  depart- 
ment services;  and  to  strengthen  educa- 
tional plant  services  generally.  Besides 
meeting  annually  with  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cational Facility  Planners,  the  state  direc- 
tors also  exchanged  much  information 
among  themselves  throughout  the  year.  By 
1968,  the  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Educational  Plant  Services  had  become 
one  of  more  than  40  such  nationally  orga- 
nized groups  of  state  department  profes- 
sional personnel. 

This  situation  is  significant  from  the 
standpoint  of  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion, whose  units  must  compete  for  funds, 
personnel,  office  space,  and  other  factors 
affecting  their  relative  abilities  to  perform 
more  thoroughly  and  extensively  in  their 
respective  professional  assignments.  This 
has  long  been  clear.  Nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  vocational  education  and  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  accounted  for  almost 
one-half  of  all  professionals  in  the  depart- 
ments on  a nationwide  basis  and  had  al- 
ready demonstrated  the  power  of  federal 
incentive  aids  in  special  fields. 

A 1967-68  Study.  In  July  1967,  the 
Council  of  Educational  Facility  Planners 
sponsored  a nationwide  survey  of  plant 
practices  and  procedures,  using  funds  sup- 
plied by  the  Pentagon’s  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense. The  project  was  related  to  the  na- 
tional policy  for  fallout  protection,  a 
longtime  interest  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense  because  school  buildings  are  the 
nation’s  most  widely  distributed  public 
facilities  that  can  become  usable  for  such 
purposes. 

The  report  was  designed  to  cause 
questions  to  be  raised,  issues  to  be  created, 
and  controversy  to  be  provoked  in  order  to 
create  a dialogue  among  persons  believed 
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to  be  in  positions  from  which  improve- 
ments in  planning  and  constructing  schools 
could  be  made.  The  project  director  was 
James  L.  Theodores,  and  the  summary  re- 
port on  “Crisis  in  Planning”  was  prepared 
by  Karl  T.  Hereford  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  Burton  D.  Friedman  of  the 
Public  Administration  Service  of  Chicago 
(34). 

The  survey  summary  and  point  of 
view  indicated  that  city  school  governments 
are  preoccupied  with  their  own  bureaucrat- 
ic concerns  and  lack  the  voluntary 
organizational  strength  of  the  suburbs  that 
are  beginning  to  employ  technical  planning 
staffs.  The  suburbs  do  quite  well  through 
their  momentum  of  capacity  for  self-serv- 
ing social  and  political  action  and  plentiful 
funds.  Other  local  districts,  however,  typi- 
cally decline  to  invest  in  school  planning, 
so  they  are  said  usually  to  plan  on  the 
basis  of  folklore — an  undisciplined,  non- 
professional, haphazard,  and  largely  non- 
creative  practice.  Neither  suburbs  nor  other 
local  districts  appear  to  be  willing  to  re- 
organize themselves  to  share  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city.  The  conclusion  is  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  outside  forces  at 
work  to  introduce  both  technical  and  polit- 
ical improvements  in  the  local  school  facili- 
ties planning  process.  Universities  and 
profes.  onal  associations  are  said  to  be  un- 
suited for  the  task;  only  state  departments 
of  education  among  the  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions that  impinge  upon  local  district 
planning  are  in  a good  position  to  assist. 

State  departments  of  education,  it  is 
said,  could  order  the  research  needed  to 
displace  folklore  as  a basis  for  school  de- 
sign. They  could  give  technical  information 
and  assist  in  research,  supply  improved 
financial  support,  moderate  inhibiting 
building  codes,  coordinate  professional 
plant  planning,  and  assist  in  locating 
buildings  to  integrate  rather  than  separate 
socially  differing  neighborhood  popula- 
tions. The  survey  was  reported  to  reveal, 
however,  that  the  state  agencies,  with  few 
exceptions,  lack  either  the  capacity  or  the 
intention  to  do  so.  Most  of  them  are  said 
to  be  neither  responsive  nor  serious,  as 


well  as  understaffed  and  undercommitted 
in  the  school  plant  field. 

The  survey  summary  concludes  that 
treating  the  basic  problem  of  school  district 
organization  is  the  most  useful  and  promis- 
ing role  of  the  state  education  agency,  and 
that  it  might  well  relinquish  to  other  agen- 
cies and  institutions  such  activities  as  ap- 
proval of  local  building  plans  and 
consulting  services  to  local  districts,  in  or- 
der to  concentrate  on  reorganization  of 
school  districts.  Broad  policy  planning, 
however,  such  as  a segregated  versus  an  in- 
tegrated society,  would  best  be  left  to  the 
university  community,  which  the  survey 
said  is  precisely  designed  to  accomplish  it. 

The  survey  did  not  deal  with  the  facts 
or  the  questions  of  state  leadership  and 
state  legal  compulsion  in  state-local  educa- 
tional relationships.  It  left  unmentioned  the 
policies  of  state  legislatures  and  state 
departments  of  education  favoring  as  their 
principal  state  role  the  development  of 
effective  local  educational  agencies  primar- 
ily through  state  services  and  assistance 
rather  than  through  state  mandates.  The 
wisdom  of  the  survey  recommendations  re- 
mains to  be  evaluated  within  the  context  of 
the  position  of  the  states  and  their  educa- 
tional agencies  in  organizing,  coordinating, 
financing,  and  serving  education  in  the 
United  States  (35). 

U.S.  Office  of  Education 

The  federal  education  office  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1867  and  operated 
as  an  independent  agency  until  1869,  when 
it  became  attached  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In 
1929,  its  name  was  changed  to  Office  of 
Education,  and  in  1939  the  office,  with  all 
its  functions,  became  a unit  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.  In  1953,  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  was  replaced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
with  the  Office  of  Education  continuing  as 
one  of  its  units  (36). 

From  the  early  1920’s  to  about  1945, 
Office  of  Education  leadership  in  the  area 
of  school  housing  was  provided  by  Miss 
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Alice  Barrows,  who  either  by  herself  or 
with  others  conducted  several  studies  deal- 
ing with  various  aspects  of  the  school 
housing  program. 

During  World  War  II,  school  building 
construction  was  almost  at  a standstill  be- 
cause of  material  shortages.  In  anticipation 
of  meeting  a large  backlog  of  need  accum- 
ulated during  the  period,  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner John  W.  Studebaker  in  1945  re- 
organized the  Office  of  Education  and  es- 
tablished a School  Housing  Section.  This 
unit  was  developed  and  staffed  to  provide 
information  and  consultative  services  on 
school  housing  problems  to  state  depart- 
ments of  education  and  through  them  to 
local  school  districts.  For  several  years, 
Ray  L.  Hamon  served  as  chief,  and  N.  E. 
Viles,  Sr.,  served  as  associate  chief  of  the 
new  unit.  Both  men  spent  considerable 
time  in  the  field  from  1945  to  1956,  devel- 
oping and  providing  information  on  build- 
ing needs,  trends,  construction,  cost  levels, 
and  cost  indexes.  Hamon  specialized  in 
planning  and  Viles  in  operations,  mainte- 
nance, and  safety.  Hamon  was  succeeded 
by  James  L.  Taylor,  the  author  of  numer- 
ous Office  of  Education  plant  planning 
booklets  (37),  and  then  by  John  L.  Cam- 
eron, who  had  recently  headed  the  North 
Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction’s School  Housing  Section. 

As  construction  rapidly  increased  dur- 
ing the  post-World  War  II  period,  school 
housing  attracted  the  attention  of  people  in 
other  divisions  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
the  newly  organized  National  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  and  other 
groups,  both  public  and  private.  The 
school  housing  section  of  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation was  only  partially  successful  in  its 
attempt  to  be  the  liaison  agent  with  other 
organizations  in  making  estimates  of  needs 
and  developing  cost  data  in  anticipation  of 
federal  legislation  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  school  construction.  The  sec- 
tion limited  its  efforts  largely  to  these  areas 
for  several  years  after  1950. 

National  Survey  of  Public  School  Facilities. 
No  firm  data  were  available  on  school 


building  needs  in  1950  when  Congress  en- 
acted the  federal  assistance  laws,  laws 
primarily  intended  to  relieve  local  school 
districts  from  the  impact  of  national  de- 
fense activities  on  their  financial  resources 
for  housing  and  instructing  defense  work- 
ers’ children,  who  overcrowded  the  local 
schools.  Public  Law  815  authorized  funds 
for  school  construction,  and  Public  Law 
864  authorized  funds  to  pay  for  current 
costs  , of  education.  Title  I of  Public  Law 
815  provided  for  a nationwide  public 
school  facilities  survey,  both  elementary 
and  secondary,  to  be  conducted  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  state  educa- 
tional agencies.  The  school  housing  section 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  with  a staff 
headed  by  Dr.  Hamon,  administered  the 
survey  program  at  the  federal  level,  with 
46  states  and  territories  participating. 

This  was  the  most  extensive  survey  of 
elementary  and  secondary  public  school  fa- 
cilities ever  undertaken  and  received  a 
great  deal  of  public  attention  because  of 
the  continuing  conflict  over  federal  aid  for 
school  construction  that  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  Congress  for  several  years.  It 
was  hoped  by  many  that  the  school  facili- 
ties survey  would  show  such  need  that  the 
Congress  would  eventually  pass  a general 
school  construction  bill  in  addition  to  the 
special  aid  to  the  federally  affected  areas 
covered  by  Title  II,  Public  Law  815  of 
1950. 

Such  was  not  to  be.  A controversy 
over  the  real  needs  for  federal  construction 
aid  broke  out  as  the  interim  reports  of  the 
survey  appeared.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
was  leeway  in  the  federal  guidelines  for  the 
exercise  of  considerable  judgment  by  each 
state  department  of  education  in  setting  its 
own  standards  and  judging  its  level  of 
need.  This  resulted  in  somewhat  different 
standards  for  each  of  the  states.  Compari- 
sons between  states  raised  arguments  about 
the  standards  used  in  some  states.  In  any 
event,  adding  the  needs  of  all  states  gave  a 
total  national  need  based  on  as  many  dif- 
ferent standards  as  there  were  states,  and 
the  foes  of  federal  aid  for  school  construc- 
tion exploited  the  resulting  “numbers 
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game”  to  the  fullest  extent.  Paradoxically, 
some  of  the  federal  guidelines,  such  as  the 
suggestion  that  listing  an  entire  school 
plant  as  unsatisfactory  if  it  had  a seriously 
inadequate  site,  distorted  the  returns  some- 
what in  states  with  large  urban  areas. 
Instead  of  providing  broad  federal  aid  for 
school  construction,  Congress  merely  ex- 
panded both  the  construction  in  federally 
affected  areas  under  Title  II  of  P.L.  815 
and  aid  for  current  operations  in  these 
areas  under  P.L.  874  of  1950. 

Two  progress  reports  of  the  status 
phase  of  the  survey  were  published  in  1952 
and  a final  report  in  1953  (38).  The  re- 
port of  the  long-range  planning  phase  in 
which  the  state  agencies  projected  their  fa- 
cilities needs  for  the  future  was  published 
in  1955.  In  this  exhaustive  and  excellent 
report,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  S. 
M.  Brownell  commented  as  follows: 

States  differ  in  the  plans  they  have  for 
reorganization  of  districts,  and  for  fi- 
nancing school  construction.  They  do 
not  necessarily  agree  on  such  policies  as 
the  optimum  number  of  pupils  per  class- 
room, or  when  buildings  should  be 
replaced.  These  and  other  differences 
among  States  affect  their  building  needs 
and  plans.  Comparison  between  States 
may  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  un- 
less one  examines  the  bases  used  by  the 
States  in  arriving  at  their  figures.  Al- 
though the  Office  of  Education  supplied 
broad  criteria,  each  State  set  and  applied 
its  own  standards  in  developing  its  plan. 
The  data  reflect  honest  attempts  by  the 
States  to  plan  ahead.  However  you  inter- 
pret the  facts,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
big  classroom  deficit  (39). 

While  several  staffing  changes  fol- 
lowed completion  of  the  nationwide  study, 
the.  School  Housing  Section  developed  a 
program  in  the  following  seven  major 
areas:  long-range  planning  of  school  plant 
programs,  school  plant  administration,  ed- 
ucational planning  of  school  buildings  and 
grounds,  educational  planning  of  school 
furniture  and  equipment,  school  plant 
management,  school  facilities  technology, 


and  a clearinghouse  on  school  facilities  re- 
search. 

In  keeping  with  its  original  purpose  to 
develop  information  and  provide  consulta- 
tive services  in  the  area  of  school  housing, 
the  Section  has  maintained  a close  working 
relationship  with  other  federal  government 
agencies;  state  education  agencies;  and  na- 
tional, regional,  and  state  organizations 
and  associations  interested  in  school  facili- 
ties. The  relationship  included  assisting 
them  to  develop  various  standards;  prepar- 
ing technical  publications;  providing 
speakers  and  panelists  for  conferences  and 
conventions;  advising  on  research  pro- 
posals; reporting  trends  in  school  building 
design;  responding  to  requests  for  in- 
formation; sharing  with  other  nations 
professional  concepts  relating  to  facility 
planning,  construction,  and  operation;  and 
providing  national  leadership  in  the  area 
of  school  facilities. 

Reorganization  and  Ferment.  On  July  1, 

1 965,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  reorga- 
nized for  the  stated  purpose  of  discharging 
its  responsibilities  under  Public  Law  89-10, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  Services  to  the  states  and  oth- 
er educational  activities  prized  by  educa- 
tors throughout  the  country  suffered 
wholesale  abandonment.  Many  traditional 
divisions,  branches,  and  sections,  including 
the  school  plant  section,  were  abolished. 
Its  staff  members  were  either  assigned  to 
or  allowed  to  volunteer  for  other  positions 
in  the  Office  of  Education.  Those  who  re- 
mained continued  some  of  their  former 
functions,  either  as  a part  of  their  regular 
duties  or  in  addition  to  them,  but  the  poli- 
cy of  the  agency  was  to  bring  in  large  num- 
bers of  new  personnel  for  administration  of 
the  new  categorical  aids. 

In  1967,  a new  facilities  unit,  the 
Office  of  Construction  Service,  was  estab- 
lished under  the  direction  of  a new  assist- 
ant commissioner,  Walter  Mylecraine,  who 
had  been  active  in  the  reorganization.  The 
new  unit  was  intended  to  have  far  more 
comprehensive  responsibilities  than  had 
been  assigned  to  earlier  school  housing 
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units.  These  included  ( 1 ) the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  to  provide  admin- 
istrative services  and  to  serve  as  the 
principal  school  building  adviser  to  the 
commissioner  of  education;  (2)  the  Divi- 
sion of  Facilities  Development,  to  conduct 
planning  guides;  to  inventory  needs;  to 
provide  consultative  services  to  local,  sta*  3, 
regional,  and  private  nonprofit  planning 
groups;  to  establish  a clearinghouse  of  fa- 
cilities information  and  workshop  activi- 
ties; and  to  evaluate  and  inaugurate  school 
facilities  research;  (3)  the  Division  of 
Construction  Support,  the  third  subunit,  to 
provide  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices to  all  bureaus;  to  administer  all  phases 
of  construction  projects  supported  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  programs;  to  de- 
velop architectural  and  engineering  con- 
struction policy,  procedures,  and  reporting 
systems  (Up  to  this  time,  most  of  this  ac- 
tivity had  been  provided  to  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  an  arrangement  not 
strongly  favored  by  American  educators 
administering  federally  supported  construc- 
tion programs.);  and  to  provide  technical 
direction  to  regional  organizations.  At  the 
beginning  of  1968,  much  of  the  activity  as- 
signed to  the  new  Office  of  Construction 
Service  had  not  been  initiated,  primarily,  it 
has  been  said,  because  the  war  in  Vietnam 
was  draining  funds  away  from  federal  use 
at  home. 

The  new  Office  of  Construction  Serv- 
ice has  taken  some  small  steps  toward  ful- 
filling its  initially  assigned  responsibilities. 
Some  staff  assignments  have  been  made. 
Cooperatively  with  the  Educational  Facili- 
ties Laboratories,  a special  exhibit  on 
“schoolhouscs  within  the  city”  was  con- 
structed and  widely  exhibited  throughout 
the  United  States.  A school  planning  com- 
puter-orientated simulation  exercise  was 
developed  and  made  available  for  the 
training  of  selected  groups.  Monetary  limi- 
tations have  adversely  affected  its  perform- 
ance, however,  and  the  categorical  federal 
school  construction  program  foi  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  it  had  prepared  itself 
has  not  materialized. 


In  the  1960’s,  there  were  many  more 
fundamental  reasons  for  this  than  the 
“numbers  game.”  The  policy  of  the  Office 
of  Education  was  to  use  its  federal  funds 
primarily  for  disadvantaged  people,  as  was 
the  obvious  intention  of  Congress.  The  pri- 
vate schools  had  never  been  eligible  for 
construction  funds  under  most  state  consti- 
tutions and  their  eligibility  under  the  feder- 
al Constitution  was  at  least  dubious,  a fact 
which  had  for  many  years  accounted  for 
their  opposition  to  federal  construction  aid, 
especially  if  administered  by  the  states.  Fi- 
nally, the  chief  state  school  officers  heard  a 
complete  description  of  the  plans  of  the 
new  unit  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in 
June  1967  and  responded  negatively  be- 
cause of  the  extensive  federal  controls  that 
had  been  projected  if  and  when  federal 
construction  aid  might  become  available. 

Federal  Legislation  Affecting  Public  School 
Facilities . Other  federal  legislation  has  in- 
directly affected  the  kind  and  amount  of 
school  facilities  planned  for  the  public 
schools.  During  the  last  decade  Congress 
passed  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  which  stressed  science,  mathematics, 
modern  foreign  languages,  and  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing,  along  with  several 
activities  affecting  higher  education;  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  de- 
signed to  bolster  education  in  low  econom- 
ic areas;  the  Appalachia  Program,  designed 
to  rush  job  training  programs  into  large, 
rural,  and  well  populated  areas  needing  ex- 
tensive economic  uplifting;  and  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
which  contains  broadscale  provisions  pri- 
marily for  upgrading  general  and  special 
education  for  disadvantaged  pupils  and  in- 
cludes provisions  to  establish  numerous 
supplementary  education  centers  and  a 
number  of  regional  laboratories.  The  re- 
sults of  these  laws  have  been  considerable, 
although  all  extensive  state  or  local  con- 
struction with  federal  funds  has  been  dis- 
couraged in  connection  with  their  adminis- 
tration. Hundreds  of  new  programs  and 
studies  have  been  initiated  to  benefit  per- 
sons, and  several  have  had  some  influence 
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on  school  planning  and  management.  Title 
V of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  has  assisted  state  education  de- 
partments to  enlarge,  reorganize,  and 
develop  new  services,  including  some  staff 
for  school  housing  units.  Other  federal  au- 
thorizations have  stimulated  the  develop- 
ment of  new  teaching  and  learning  devices 
and  techniques  and  have  assisted  in  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  other  personnel. 
Changing  pupil-teacher  ratios,  more  team 
teaching,  the  addition  of  teacher  aides,  the 
development  of  ungraded  schools,  pre- 
schooling,  and  the  extension  of  the  school 
day  and  the  school  year  are  among  the 
most  important  general  developments  that 
have  affected  school  planning  and  con- 
struction. 

More  than  any  federal  legislation 
other  than  construction  aid  for  federally 
impacted  areas  under  Public  Law  81-815 
of  1950  as  amended,  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  and  the  basic  reorga- 
nization of  federally  supported  vocational 
education  enacted  in  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  Amendments  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-576)  promise  to  make  the  most 
important  contributions  to  public  school 
facilities  and  equipment.  Since  1963,  some 
500  new  vocational  schools  have  been 
constructed,  largely  as  a result  of  the  1963 
Act,  and  the  impact  of  the  far  more  com- 
prehensive 1968  amendments  is  expected 
to  be  greater. 

A number  of  lesser  federal  aids  for 
school  facilities  have  been  authorized  since 
World  War  II  in  connection  with  various 
federal  programs.  Some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  arc  listed  in  Appendix  A. 


PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 
AND  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

Some  of  the  professional  associations, 
foundations,  and  other  privately  organized 
groups  that  have  been  important  factors  in 
the  school  facilities  field  arc  briefly  noted 
here. 


Council  of  Educational  Facility  Planners 

The  Council  of  Educational  Facility  Plan- 
ners, an  organization  called  the  National 
Council  on  Schoolhouse  Construction  until 
1967,  was  founded  in  March  1921, 
through  the  efforts  of  three  school  building 
men  seeking  answers  to  complex  educa- 
tional problems:  Samuel  A.  Challman  of 
Minnesota,  Frank  H.  Wood  of  New  York, 
and  Charles  McDermott  of  New  Jersey. 
Each  was  responsible  for  approving  state 
department  plans  for  new  school  buildings 
in  his  own  state.  As  they  conceived  it,  one 
of  the  purposes  of  this  new  organization 
was  to  promote  the  establishment  of  rea- 
sonable standards  for  school  buildings  and 
equipment,  with  due  regard  for  economy  of 
expenditures,  dignity  of  design,  utility  of 
space,  healthful  conditions,  and  safety  of 
human  life.  They  expected  it  to  combat 
wastefulness,  poor  planning,  questionable 
equipment,  and  other  undesirable  features. 
And  they  also  intended  the  organization  to 
“disseminate  such  information  with  regard 
to  school  buildings  as  may  be  of  value  to 
the  public  and  school  officials”  (40) . From 
its  beginning  in  1921,  this  organization  has 
grown  to  a total  membership  of  over  1 ,300 
in  1968,  consisting  of  approximately  1,000 
individuals  and  300  consulting  firms. 

The  Council  has  had  great  impact  on 
the  quality  of  school  buildings  during  this 
century.  It  brought  continuous  improve- 
ment for  decades  through  the  issuance  of 
school  building  standards,  which  were  con- 
tinually modified  as  conditions  warranted. 
In  recent  years,  the  Council  has  received 
considerable  grant  funding  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  Educational  Facilities 
Laboratories.  In  1968,  it  had  a full-time 
executive  secretary  with  a staff  of  10  per- 
sons and  headquarters  offices  on  the 
campus  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  In 
earlier  years,  its  offices  were  first  located  at 
Peabody  College  and  then  at  Michigan 
State  University.  All  three  of  the  institu- 
tions contributed  significant  resources  to 
the  Council. 
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A series  of  major  efforts  were  made  in 
the  early  and  mid-1960’s  and  are  continu- 
ing, all  directed  toward  making  the  Council 
a more  vigorous,  actively  involved  profes- 
sional association  of  school  planners.  The 
efforts  included  raising  dues  and  creating 
new  categories  of  membership  and  making 
possible  an  annual  operating  budget  of  sig- 
nificant size  to  pay  for  a central  headquar- 
ters facility  and  related  staffing.  In  1966,  a 
program  c identifying  outstanding  school 
buildings  in  the  United  States  was  jointly 
undertaken  with  the  Nation’s  Schools  mag- 
azine. In  1967,  a joint  program  of  the 
Council  and  the  American  School  and  Uni- 
versity magazine  was  started  to  identify  the 
“planner  of  the  year.”  Charles  Gibson, 
head  of  the  School  Plant  Section  of  the 
California  State  Department  of  Education 
was  designated  as  the  first  winner,  and 
William  D.  McClurkin,  former  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Council,  was  selected  as 
the  1968  designate.  Between  1964  and 
1968,  the  annual  budget  of  the  Council 
grew  from  approximately  $18,000  to  over 
a quarter  of  a million  dollars. 

Interestingly,  the  prime  leaders  of  the 
Council  during  the  1 960’s  were  many  of  its 
presidents,  including  Arnold  Tjomsland  of 
Washington,  Francis  Darby  of  California, 
A.  L.  Beck  of  Washington,  Merle  Stone- 
man  of  Nebraska.  John  L.  Cameron  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  Richard  F.  Tonigan  of 
New  York  and  New  Mexico,  and  Jane 
Thrasher  of  Montana,  Colorado,  and  final- 
ly, California.  During  this  period,  the 
Council  undertook  to  become  a major  pub- 
lisher in  the  school  plant  field  and  supple- 
mented its  periodic  and  most  important 
publication,  the  Guide  to  School  Plant 
Planning,  with  many  new  books  and  book- 
lets. It  is  a major  producer  of  school  plant 
planning  books  and  other  planning  mate- 
rials and  conferences. 

The  Council  has  many  informally  af- 
filiated regional  organizations.  These 
regional  organizations  were  started  by  its 
members  to  provide  in-service  training  op- 
portunities in  each  major  region  of  the 
country  to  school  building  planners  who  ei- 
ther did  not  have  funds  to  attend  the 


Council’s  national  meetings  or  who  wanted 
to  concentrate  on  regional  problems.  The 
Council  has  sought  for  yeais.  to  affiliate 
formally  with  these  regional  organizations, 
but  to  date  has  not  found  the  cementitious 
ingredients. 

Interstate  School  Building  Service 

After  considerable  preliminary  work  by 
Dresslar  and  S.  L.  Smith,  who  managed 
the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  in  its  efforts  to 
improve  Negro  school  buildings  in  the 
South,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Interstate 
School  Building  Service  was  held  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  in  June  1929.  Its  pur- 
poses were  then,  and  still  are,  to  provide 
school  boards  with  illustrative  materials, 
including  general  specifications  for  school 
buildings;  experienced  persons  to  examine 
and  make  suggestions  on  preliminary 
sketch  plans;  and  a clearinghouse  for  the 
exchange  of  blueprints  and  other  school 
building  materials. 

Located  on  the  Peabody  College  cam- 
pus, the  Service’s  charter  membership  in- 
cluded 16  southern  states.  Subsequently, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  West  Virginia  were 
added.  W.  D.  McClurkin,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Surveys  and  Field  Services  at 
Peabody  College,  carries  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  continuing  its  services.  This 
is  one  of  the  regional  school  planning 
organizations  maintaining  close  liaison  with 
the  Council  of  Educational  Facility  Plan- 
ners. 

Julius  Rosenwald  Fund 

Although  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  was 
a private  enterprise,  a brief  discussion  of  it 
is  presented  here  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous influence  it  has  had  on  school  build- 
ings for  Negroes  in  the  South.  Its  founder, 
Julius  Rosenwald,  was  one  of  the  great 
philanthropists  of  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century.  One  of  the  firm  conditions  he  set 
for  the  Fund,  worth  $40  million  in  1928, 
was  that  its  resources  be  expended  within 
25  years  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1932. 
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Incorporated  on  October  30,  1917, 
the  Fund  established  an  office  two  years 
later  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  S.  L.  Smith, 
who  directed  the  activities  of  the  Southern 
office  from  1920  to  1938,  described  the 
work  of  the  program  to  improve  the  hous- 
ing of  Negro  pupils  in  the  South  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  this  administrative  act  (approval  of 
the  plan  for  distributing  the  Fund)  Ju- 
lius Roscnwald,  president  of  the  Fund 
he  established,  set  in  motion  a program 
destined  to  become  the  largest  and  most 
dramatic  rural  school  building  program 
ever  launched  by  a philanthropic  agency 
in  the  world,  resulting  in  the  building  of 
5,358  modern  rural  Negro  schools  with 
a pupil  seating  capacity  of  663,795,  lo- 
cated in  883  counties  of  15  southern 
states,  costing  $28,424,520.  Of  this 
amount,  the  Negroes  raised  16.64  per- 
cent, their  white  friends  4.27  percent, 
public  welfare  agencies  63.73  percent, 
and  the  Julius  Roscnwald  Fund  gave 
15.36  percent.  The  total  cost  of  the  Ro- 
sen wald  Schools  was  equal  to  the  total 
value  of  all  Negro  public  school  proper- 
ty in  these  states  in  1920.  This  program 
created  appetites  which  produced  an 
enormous  crop  of  by-products  in  Negro 
health;  elementary,  high  school,  college 
and  county  library  service;  Negro  col- 
leges and  universities;  teacher  education; 
fellowships;  race  relations;  and  many 
other  activities  (41 ). 

American  Association  of  School 
Administrators 

Several  other  organizations  have  made 
tributions  in  the  school  facilities  field.  The 
American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators has  published  the  results  of  several 
studies,  including  its  27th  Yearbook,  enti- 
tled American  School  Buildings,  and  a de- 
finitive report  on  planning  school  buildings 
in  1960  (42).  In  1967,  the  Association 
published  Schools  for  America  { 43);  the 
authors  of  this  book  were  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators’ School  Building  Commission, 


including  both  educators  and  architects.  It 
was  edited  by  Shirley  Cooper  and,  after  his 
death,  by  Forrest  E.  Conner.  The  build- 
ing-plan exhibits,  as  well  as  numerous  pan- 
el discussions  and  television  presentations, 
at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
feature  improvements  and  opportunities  for 
consultation  and  in-service  training  on 
school  construction  activities  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  For  years, 
Cooper,  as  assistant  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, guided  the  organization 
through  the  preparation  of  many  interest- 
ing school  planning  activities. 

Association  of  School  Business  Officials 

The  Association  of  School  Business 
Officials  has  been  one  of  the  leading  orga- 
nizations in  promoting  the  improved  man- 
agement of  educational  facilities.  Two  of 
its  members,  Henry  Lii.n,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  Frederick  Hill,  former  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Minneapolis 
and  currently  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  in  New  York  City,  have  been  the 
leading  school  plant  management  members 
of  this  organization.  The  Association’s  an- 
nual proceedings  and  numerous  special 
publications  contain  useful  school  planning 
and  school  management  information  as  an 
in-service  education  to  its  membership. 

American  Council  on  Education 

Another  agency  concerned  with  school 
building  problems  is  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  which  for  many  years  had  a 
standing  committee  in  this  field.  T.  C.  Holy 
served  as  its  chairman  for  several  years  im- 
mediately preceding  and  during  World  War 
II.  Much  of  the  committee’s  effort,  strongly 
supported  by  Council  President  George  F. 
Zook,  was  to  identify  urgently  needed  re- 
search and  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  it  out.  Although  some  money  was  se- 
cured from  foundations,  most  of  the 
committee  thought  that  research  such  as 
this  should  be  done  with  public  funds.  The 
committee  also  successfully  encouraged 
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colleges  and  universities  to  offer  more 
courses  in  the  school  building  field. 

Educational  Facilities  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  organized  effort  to  stimulate  change  in 
school  (and  college)  planning  and  design 
emerged  in  1958,  when  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion established  the  Educational  Facilities 
Laboratories,  Inc.  (EFL)  and  funded  it 
with  an  initial  $4.5  million  five-year  grant. 
EFL  was  set  up  as  an  independent,  non- 
profit corporation  whose  mission  was  to 
help  American  schools  and  colleges  with 
their  physical  problems.  The  charter  was 
amended  in  1965  to  extend  the  EFL’s  ac- 
tivities to  Canada. 

Behind  the  Foundation's  action  were 
two  prime  considerations:  First,  the  na- 
tion’s school  systems  were  confronted  by  a 
large  and  chronic  shortage  of  classroom 
space,  and  an  enrollment  boom  was  fore- 
cast for  the  colleges  and  universities.  New 
ways  were  needed  to  build  educational 
space,  build  it  faster,  and,  if  possible,  more 
economically.  Second,  and  perhaps  more 
significantly,  the  Foundation  and  other 
agencies  were  actively  promoting  innova- 
tions in  the  educational  process,  such  as 
educational  television  and  team  teaching. 
But  they  were  discovering  that  the  tradi- 
tional school  building  of  equal-sized 
classroom  boxes  did  not  lend  itself  to  the 
new  teaching  arrangements  and  hardware 
and,  because  the  walls  were  inflexible,  in- 
hibited change.  Ways  had  to  be  found  to 
provide  teaching  spaces  for  the  new  educa- 
tion and  to  provide  flexibility  to  meet  un- 
known future  changes. 

EFL  took  two  broad  approaches  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems.  Most  im- 
portant, in  terms  of  dollar  outlay,  was  the 
support  of  research  and  experimentation  in 
the  design  of  school  and  college  buildings 
and  facilities.  This  support  took  the  form 
of  modest  grants  to  institutions  to  cover 
the  extraordinary  costs  involved  in  trying 
new  design  approaches  or  to  underwrite  re- 
search in  the  field. 

The  second  key  effort  was  the  dissem- 
ination of  knowledge  in  the  field.  Here, 
EFL  undertook  an  extensive  publications 


program  that,  to  date,  has  produced  53  re- 
ports, nearly  2 million  copies  of  which 
have  been  distributed  to  architects,  educa- 
tors, governing  boards,  and  the  public.  The 
publications  include  three  series:  “Profiles 
of  Significant  Schools,”  “Case  Studies  of 
Educational  Facilities,”  and  “Technical 
Reports”  (44). 

Another  publication,  the  EFL  College 
Newsletter,  is  issued  periodically  to  col- 
lege administrators.  In  addition,  EFL 
publishes  individual  reports  on  major 
areas  of  concern  in  educational  facilities 
planning  and  development.  Other  agencies 
have  published  and  distributed  more  than 
66  reports  on  EFL-sponsorcd  projects  or 
research  activities,  and  EFL’s  assistance 
has  helped  to  bring  Into  print  a number  of 
important  works  by  individual  authors  in 
the  field. 

In  May  1964,  EFL  released  its  first 
major  film.  To  Build  a Schoolhouse ...  The 
28-minutc  color  documentary,  narrated  by 
Chet  Huntley  and  outlining  trends  in 
school  design,  has  been  used  in  484  tele- 
casts and  6,416  showings  before  appropri- 
ate audiences. 

In  general,  EFL's  activities  fall  into 
several  major  areas.  Many  of  its  grants  and 
projects  arc  concerned  with  overall  institu- 
tional planning  to  facilitate  orderly  growth 
of  institutions  at  all  levels.  Others  are  con- 
cerned with  the  design  and  construction  of 
special  elements  of  education’s  physical  en- 
vironment— classrooms,  laboratories,  li- 
braries, dormitories,  auditoriums,  gymna- 
siums, and  the  like.  Still  others  aim  at  the 
development  and  selection  of  the  equip- 
ment, apparatus,  and  aids  which  support 
instruction. 

In  10  years  of  operation,  EFL  has 
committed  more  than  $9  million  to  Ameri- 
can schools  and  colleges  in  support  of  420 
projects  and  has  conducted  54  self-admin- 
istered programs  at  a cost  of  more  than 
$2.4  million.  Its  emphasis  at  first  tended  to 
be  on  elementary  and  secondary  school 
projects,  shifting  later  to  meet  the  enroll- 
ment boom  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 
Additional  Ford  Foundation  grants  of  $5 
million  in  1961  and  $10  million  in  1965 
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brought  EFL’s  total  support  to  $19.5  mil- 
lion and  extended  its  life  to  1970. 

EFL’s  grants  and  self-administered 
projects  range  over  all  levels  of  education 
and  treat  with  a variety  of  physical  prob- 
lems, some  large  and  some  very  small.  At 
the  end  of  its  first  decade,  the  organization 
cited  the  following  as  areas  of  major  inter- 
est: 

1 . Industrialized  building  systems  for  edu- 
cation 

2.  Schools  for  the  central  cities 

3.  Schools  for  new  towns 

4.  Applying  the  computer  to  the  problems 
of  planning  and  design 

5.  Joint  occupancy — schools  and  colleges 
sharing  site  or  structure  with  compat- 
ible, noncducational  tenants 

6.  Conversion 

7.  Remodeling 

8.  New  products — helping  to  translate  ed- 
ucational needs  to  speed  industrial  re- 
sponse 

9.  New  tools — helping  education  to 

capitalize  on  the  new  tools  of  commu- 
nication. 

EFL  operates  with  a professional  staff 
of  eight  at  477  Madison  Avenue.,  New 
York  City,  under  the  direction  of  Harold  B. 
Geres.  It  supports  a Western  Regional 
Center  at  the  School  Planning  Laboratory, 
Stanford  University,  and  a Southeast  Re- 
ginal  Center  at  the  School  Planning  Labo- 
ratory, University  of  Tennessee. 

Colleges  and  Universities 

Throughout  the  middle  of  this  century,  an 
increasingly  large  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  became  engaged  in  providing  a 
variety  of  school  plant  planning  services. 
The  early  colleges  and  universities  in  this 
field  included  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  The  Ohio  State  University; 
University  of  Illinois;  University  of  Geor- 
gia; George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers; 
Indiana  University;  Colorado  State  Col- 
lege; University  of  Denver;  and  Stanford 
University.  More  recently,  Arizona  State 
College,  University  of  New  Mexico, 


Northwestern  State  College,  Florida  State 
University,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Rutgers  University  became  active  in 
this  field. 

The  nature  of  the  school  plant  service 
rendered  by  these  colleges  and  universities 
has  varied.  Some  of  them  have  conducted 
courses  and  school  plant  surveys  and  writ- 
ten educational  specifications;  others  have 
held  consultation  meetings  with  administra- 
tors and  school  boards  which  did  not  re- 
quire written  reports.  Still  others  have 
become  much  more  involved  by  cooperat- 
ing with  school  districts  in  developing  com- 
munity-school surveys.  Of  all  their  activi- 
ties, the  one  which  contributed  most  to 
American  public  education  has  been  the 
development  of  school  planning  and  man- 
aging specialists.  A large  proportion  of  the 
school  planners  working  in  the  school  plant 
sections  of  the  country’s  state  departments 
of  education  received  their  training  in  a 
college  and  university  program  which  in- 
cluded taking  course  work,  performing  in 
on-the-job  internships,  and  helping  profes- 
sors to  conduct  educational  surveys. 

The  school  plant  training  program  of 
each  college  and  university  has  always 
been  conducted  with  very  small  profession- 
al staffs  on  very  low  budgets  and  with  little 
intermixing  with  the  other  segments  of  the 
collegiate  program.  Each  institution’s  pro- 
gram usually  has  depended  on  the  interest 
and  drive  of  a single  professor,  or  perhaps 
two  or  three  at  the  most.  Typically,  courses 
have  been  offered  in  school  plant  planning 
and  school  plant  administration,  with  the 
more  active  institutions  adding  courses  in 
advanced  school  plant  planning,  survey 
techniques,  and  custodial  services.  Not  a 
single  college  or  university  has  yet  offered 
a comprehensive,  educational  planning 
program  for  the  training  of  graduate  stu- 
dents. 


THE  FUNCTIONAL  PLANNING  AN0 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  SCHOOL 
FACILITIES 

Although  there  have  been  significant  devel- 
opments in  all  the  areas  involved  in  the 
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housing  of  educational  programs  since  the 
turn  of  the  century,  none  has  been  as 
broad  and  intensive  as  that  in  the  area  of 
functional  planning.  The  goal  of  functional 
planning  is  a school  plant  designed  to  facil- 
itate and  to  stimulate  the  attainment  of  ed- 
ucational objectives.  The  most  important 
areas  in  an  educational  facility  are  the 
spaces  where  planned  learning  takes  place. 
One  of  the  criteria  of  functional  planning 
for  current  curriculum  requires  spaces 
which  are  flexible  to  use.  The  rapid  pace  of 
curriculum  changes  requires  that  educa- 
tional facilities  possess  structure,  equip- 
ment, and  utilities  for  quick  and  economi- 
cal adaptation  of  spaces  to  new  uses. 

Authors  of  an  authoritative  planning 
guide  in  1964  evidenced  the  great  import- 
ance of  instructional  space  by  devoting  32 
of  147  pages  to  that  topic  (45).  The  mate- 
rial discussed  in  this  chapter  includes  gen- 
eral purpose  classrooms,  special  purpose 
instructional  spaces,  art  rooms,  business 
education  rooms,  instructional  materials 
centers  (libraries),  kindergarten  rooms, 
language  laboratories,  instrumental  rooms, 
choral  rooms,  practice  rooms,  regular 
classrooms,  the  music  library,  storage 
spaces,  physical  and  health  education  facil- 
ities, science  facilities,  junior  high  science 
facilities,  multipurpose  senior  science  facili- 
ties, industrial  arts,  vocational  shops  and 
laboratories,  and  agriculture  facilities. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the 
common  practice  in  building  a new  school 
was  for  the  school  board  to  authorize  a 
bond  issue  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  bond  issue,  to  appoint  an  architect.  In 
that  situation,  the  architect  assisted  in  esti- 
mating the  cost  and  often  helped  in  the 
bond  campaign,  knowing  that  if  it  did  not 
pass  he  would  get  no  pay  for  the  services 
already  performed.  Frequently,  by  the  time 
he  started  developing  the  plans,  summer 
vacation  came  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
educational  staff,  including  the  superin- 
tendent, left  for  the  summer.  The  result 
was  that  the  architect  had  to  determine  as 
best  he  could  specifically  what  facilities 
should  be  included  in  the  building. 

During  the  earlier  years,  some  build- 


ing department  staffs,  particularly  those  lo- 
cated in  cities  where  the  department  was 
not  coordinated  with  instructional  depart- 
ments, regarded  the  school  buildings  as  an 
end  in  themselves,  rather  than  a means  to 
the  end  of  housing  the  educational  pro- 
gram. During  the  1920’s,  one  of  the  writ- 
ers, T.  C.  Holy,  served  as  director  of 
housing  and  equipment  in  the  instructional 
department  of  the  St.  Louis  schools.  He 
found  difficulty  in  convincing  the  building 
department  that  the  prime  issue  in  plan- 
ning a school  building  was  to  plan  so  that 
it  would  house  the  approved  educational 
program  satisfactorily.  Since  that  time, 
schools  more  and  more  have  been  adminis- 
tered on  a unified  basis,  with  a superin- 
tendent directly  responsible  to  the  board 
for  all  departments. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  National 
Council  on  Schoolhouse  Construction, 
most  of  its  active  members  held  the  school 
planning  responsibilities  in  the  state  de- 
partments of  education.  The  state  depart- 
ments found  that  Council  standards  were 
most  useful  and  effective  if  expressed  in 
specific  numerical  terms  rather  than  in 
such  flexible  words  as  adequate,  sufficient, 
and  the  like.  Consequently,  the  earlier 
standards  were  nearly  all  thus  expressed. 
The  1964  Guide,  however,  devotes  much 
more  space  to  the  factors  involved  in  plan- 
ning each  building  area  and  the  reasons  for 
the  conclusions  reached,  and  contains  far 
fewer  specific  numerical  standards  than 
earlier  editions.  This  modification  is  in  har- 
mony with  a trend  in  school  planning  di- 
rected toward  balancing  numerous  environ- 
mental considerations  to  achieve  the  best 
total  results  through  compromises  in  some 
areas  to  gain  advantages  in  others.  It  is 
also  in  accord  with  the  need  for  flexibility 
to  house  flexible  programs  of  instruction. 
Facilities  do  not  lend  themselves  well  to 
modem,  flexible  programs  when  rigid 
numerical  imperatives  control  their  design, 
however  well  they  were  used  to  raise 
standards  in  simpler  times. 

Even  when  numerical  standards  are 
included — as  for  size  of  sites,  for  example 
— the  Council's  1 964  Guide  lists  suggested 
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minimums  rather  than  definite  require- 
ments: 

While  it  is  recognized  that  for  many 
schools  much  larger  areas  are  preferred, 
the  acceptance  of  the  following  sugges- 
tions will  be  an  improvement  for  many 
of  the  schools  throughout  the  country 
(46). 

Building  Construction 

The  various  steps  involved  from  the  begin- 
ning of  a building  project  until  it  is  actually 
occupied  by  pupils  consume  much  time; 
therefore,  building  schedules  are  impor- 
tant facets  in  school  construction  pro- 
grams. An  account  of  the  major  steps  in 
such  a schedule  will  be  illustrative.  The 
chronology  which  follows  is  for  the  North- 
land Junior-Senior  High  School  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  first  occupied  in  September 
1966.  During  1963-64,  the  staff  of  the 
Columbus  public  schools,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
of  The  Ohio  State  University,  made  a com- 
prehensive school  building  survey  for  the 
district.  Recommendation  No.  71,  in  the 
list  of  98  recommendations  included  in  the 
study,  was  for  this  school.  The  steps  cover 
nearly  a 7-year  period: 

December  1960 

Board  of  Education  tentatively  estab- 
lished future  site. 

January  1961 

City  Planning  Commission  approves 
future  site. 

February  1961 

Board  of  Education  officially  established 
future  secondary  school  site  and  pur- 
chased the  site 
June  1964 

The  1963-64  Study  of  Public  School 
Building  Needs  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in- 
cluded a recommendation  for  the  con- 
struction of  a new  Junior-Senior  High 
School. 

June  1964 

Educational  specifications  in  preliminary 
draft  form. 

October  1964 

Architectural  firm  designated  for  the 
project. 


October  1964 

Educational  specifications  presented  to 
and  reviewed  with  the  architect. 

November  1964 

Voters  approved  $34,650,000  bond  is- 
sue. 

December  1964 

Staff  review  of  general  site  plan  and  pro- 
posed schematic  first-  and  second-floor 
plans. 

December  1964 

Staff  approval  of  preliminary  plans. 
December  1964 

Building  Committee  approval  of  pre- 
liminary plans. 

January  1965 

Board  of  Education  approval  of  pre- 
liminary plans. 

January  1965 

Sale  of  $12,650,000  in  bonds.  Funds  for 
this  building  included. 

March  1965 

Staff  approval  of  working  drawings  and 
specifications. 

March  1965 

Building  Committee  approval  of  working 
drawings  and  specifications. 

April  1965 

Board  of  Education  approves  working 
drawings  and  specifications  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a date  to  receive  bids. 

May  1965 

Contracts  awarded  for  construction. 
September  1966 
Occupancy  by  pupils. 

October  1967 

Board  of  Education  approved  the  clos- 
ing of  construction  contracts. 

Obviously,  the  concept  and  imple- 
mentation of  functional  planning  of  school 
buildings  is  beginning  to  receive  the  atten- 
tion which  its  importance  in  the  education- 
al world  justifies.  Very  likely  it  will 
continue  to  expand  as  more  planners  are 
prepared. 

State  Regulations  and  Related  Items 

Amendment  10  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
as  ratified  in  1791  states,  “The  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
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the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively or  the  people.”  Since  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  about  educa- 
tion, it  has  been  a primary  responsibility  of 
the  states  since  1791.  Public  education, 
however,  began  in  local  towns  and  town- 
ships nearly  300  years  ago  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  long  before  the  Con- 
stitution became  effective.  As  the  North- 
west Territory  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
were  developed  and  new  states  created 
out  of  these  areas,  most  of  these  states 
adopted  the  township  as  the  local  unit  in 
the  development  of  their  program  of  public 
education. 

Since  public  education  in  this  country 
originated  in  the  local  community,  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  local  district  should 
be  the  unit  of  organization  and  control.  In 
Ohio,  for  example,  the  typical  procedure  in 
communities  was  for  teachers  to  draw  up 
agreements  binding  themselves  to  teach 
school  in  specified  houses  for  specific 
hours,  days,  and  weeks.  For  these  services, 
the  patrons  agreed  to  pay  teachers  small 
stipulated  sums,  supplemented  by  agricul- 
tural commodities  available  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. As  further  compensation,  teach- 
ers boarded  with  the  patrons  of  the  school. 
Teachers  were  highly  regarded,  so  their 
coming  to  a home  was  an  important  event. 

So  firmly  was  the  practice  established 
for  schools  to  develop  within  the  local 
communities  that  45  years  elapsed  between 
the  time  Ohio  became  a state  in  1803  and 
the  time  when  legislation  was  passed  set- 
ting up  the  machinery  for  school  organiza- 
tion on  a statewide  basis.  One  would  ex- 
pect that  with  this  kind  of  development 
there  would  be  a very  large  number  of  sep- 
arate school  districts  in  the  nation,  and 
such  was  the  case.  In  1937,  there  were 
127,000  districts  guided  by  more  than  a 
half  million  school  board  members  and 
containing  about  one  million  teachers. 

One  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments prompted  by  state  departments  of 
education  in  American  education  in  recent 
decades  has  been  the  very  great  reduction 
in  the  number  of  school  districts.  That 
number  in  1966-67  was  23,335,  which  was 
12.1  percent  fewer  than  in  1965-66  (47), 


and  more  than  100,000  fewer  than  in 
1937.  The  early  school  districts  were  laws 
unto  themselves,  but  as  the  population  in- 
creased, it  became  evident  that  there  must 
be  some  state  regulations  on  such  school 
issues  as  teachers’  qualifications,  school  at- 
tendance, financial  support,  building  re- 
quirements, and  safety.  Slowly  the  states 
began  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities 
which  were  theirs. 

The  Southern  states  generally  adopted 
the  county  unit  plan  of  district  reorganiza- 
tion, which  had  a great  impact  on  school 
plant  needs.  Other  states  began  to  give  fi- 
nancial support  to  what  were  then  called 
“weak”  or  “state-aid”  school  districts.  Oth- 
er developments  after  1900  included  the 
enactment  of  compulsory  attendance  laws, 
state  school  building  codes,  and  state  certi- 
fication of  school  teachers. 

On  March  4,  1908,  a tragic  fire  at  the 
Collinwood  High  School  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  resulted  in  the  death  of  173  children 
and  2 teachers,  most  of  whom  died  from 
suffocation  because  the  exit  door  at  the 
foot  of  a stairway  opened  inward  rather 
than  outward.  This  event  had  a great  influ- 
ence on  school  safety  legislation  through- 
out the  nation.  One  result  was  the  enact- 
ment of  Ohio’s  first  general  school  building 
code.  The  code  placed  major  emphasis  on 
safety  in  school  facilities.  As  a result  of 
these  precautions,  Ohio  had  very  few  sub- 
sequent school  fires  in  which  lives  were 
lost.  The  code,  as  then  enacted,  gave  little 
attention  to  educational  requirements  in 
school  buildings  or  to  use  of  newer  build- 
ing materials,  so  in  1951  it  was  amended 
to  cover  mom  adequately  requirements  for 
seating,  stairways,  heating  and  ventilation, 
lighting,  and  sanitary  facilities. 

Another  example  of  school  safety  leg- 
islation was  enacted  after  a tragedy  oc- 
curred in  California  in  1934.  A severe 
earthquake  in  the  Long  Beach  area  badly 
damaged  a high  school  and  caused  con- 
siderable loss  of  life.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
California  Legislature  passed  the  Field 
Act.  This  lav/  required  that  school  build- 
ings and  all  other  public  buildings  must  be 
of  earthquake-proof  construction.  In  a later 
earthquake  in  1953,  there  was  much  dam- 
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age  done  in  the  city  of  Bakersfield,  Cali- 
fornia. Subsequent  examinations  showed 
that  school  buildings  erected  after  the  Field 
Act  suffered  little  damage,  while  some 
erected  before  that  date  were  completely 
destroyed. 

Other  states  followed  by  enacting 
safety  legislation.  Most  of  the  larger  cities 
also  have  their  own  school  building  codes, 
many  of  which  require  annual  fire  inspec- 
tion of  school  buildings  by  city  officials. 
The  common  pattern  in  state  safety  legisla- 
tion has  been  to  place  responsibility  for  its 
enforcement  in  the  state  departments  of  ed- 
ucation. This  responsibility  has  resulted  in 
the  inclusion  in  these  departments  of  quali- 
fied staff  for  this  purpose. 

Another  great  impact  on  school  site 
and  plant  requirements  came  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  physical  examination  of  men 
called  into  service  in  World  War  I,  which 
disclosed  that  an  average  of  468  of  every 
1 ,000  had  physical  defects.  These  statistics 
created  widespread  discussion  and  concern 
among  educators.  Subsequently,  36  states 
passed  laws  which  required  that  physical 
education  be  offered  in  the  public  schools 
(48). 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  other  as- 
pects of  the  school  plant  have  health  and 
safety  implications,  e.g.,  location  of  build- 
ings with  respect  to  traffic  hazards;  struc- 
tural safety  throughout  each  building;  sani- 
tary provisions,  including  care  in  the 
handling  of  food;  suitable  furniture;  and 
safeguards  for  power  equipment.  All  of 
these  facets  are  under  continuous  examina- 
tion with  a view  toward  making  school 
plants  the  most  healthful,  the  safest,  and 
the  most  functional  that  have  been  de- 
signed. 

Comparatively  few  small  rural  school 
buildings  remain.  Most  are  used  as  com- 
munity meeting  places,  grange  halls,  or 
modest  homes.  Although  one  of  the  signif- 
icant eras  in  rural  public  education  in  the 
United  States  is  coming  to  an  end,  Collins 
reported  in  1962  that  there  were  still 
11,000  one-room  buildings  in  use  for 
school  purposes  (49). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  cities 
and  towns  had  two-  and  three-story  build- 


ings. They  were  constructed  of  wood  or 
brick,  heated  with  stoves,  and  utilized  open 
window  ventilation  and  outside  toilets. 
They  had  few  lights  and  no  running  water. 
Most  of  the  buildings  were  so  well  built 
structurally  that  they  have  stood  for  a cen- 
tury or  more.  Many  have  now  been  re- 
placed, not  because  they  were  worn  out 
but  because  they  were  obsolete;  others 
have  been  modernized.  Their  ultimate  re- 
placement is  still  a major  problem 
confronting  the  nation’s  big  city  school  dis- 
tricts. 


CREATING  HEALTHY,  COMFORT- 
ABLE, AND  EDUCATIONALLY  STIM- 
ULATING FACILITIES 

A growing  trend  during  this  century  has 
been  an  increasing  concern  for  providing 
educational  facilities  which  were  not  only 
safe  and  adequately  sized  but  also  made  it 
possible  for  school  users  to  become  health- 
ier, to  work  and  study  in  modern  comfort, 
and  to  be  stimulated  to  explore  their  inter- 
ests and  to  perform  their  studies  effectively 
and  efficiently. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  coun- 
tryside was  dotted  with  one-room  school 
houses,  typically  with  one  large  coal-  or 
wood-burning  stove,  outdoor  toilets,  an 
outdoor  well  with  water  bucket  and  com- 
mon drinking  dipper,  and  reflectorized  ker- 
osene lamps  bracketed  to  walls.  At  present, 
schools  typically  contain  15  to  200  or 
more  teaching  stations;  numerous  indoor 
toilets;  indoor  drinking  water  distribution 
systems;  heating,  cooling,  and  ventilation 
systems;  lounges;  special  rooms  of  many 
kinds;  and  kitchens  and  cafeterias.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  central  effort  has  been  to 
care  for  more  and  more  of  the  needs  of 
students,  faculty,  and  supporting  staffs. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  nation’s  school  plant  has 
taken  shape  largely  in  the  newly  develop- 
ing suburbs.  As  the  cities  have  become  dif- 
ficult places  to  raise  families  because  of  the 
lack  of  comfortable  environments  with 
good  educational  programs,  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  nation  has  increased  greatly, 
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and  as  fewer  farmers  were  needed,  new 
suburban  housing  areas  have  been  built  for 
middle  class  America. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  new 
and  modern  one-,  two-,  and  three-level 
school  buildings  have  followed  as  a portion 
Ci  this  suburban  movement.  For  many 
children,  this  has  meant  first-quality  educa- 
tional housing;  for  the  big  cities,  it  has 
spelled  trouble.  The  cities  have  lost  much 
educational  and  community  leadership  and 
considerable  tax  revenue.  Their  education- 
al problem  has  become  one  of  taking  care 
of  a small  number  of  students  of  the  very 
wealthy  who  go  to  private  schools  and  a 
very  large  number  of  poor  minority 
children  and  youth.  These  problems,  cou- 
pled with  big  city  politics  and  bureaucracy, 
have  thus  far  prevented  any  large-scale  re- 
building of  big  city  educational  facilities.  In 
the  1960’s,  these  problems  of  the  cities 
have  resulted  in  teachers’  strikes,  disorder- 
ly pupils  and  parents,  and  black  America’s 
storming  against  white  society. 

Thoughtful  educators  and  lay  citizens 
have  sought  redress  for  the  big  city  school 
districts.  The  Ford  Foundation  financed 
and  Educational  Facilities  Laboratories  es- 
tablished the  Research  Council  of  the 
Great  Cities  Program  for  School  Improve- 
ment; the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  joined 
with  EFL  in  creating  and  routing  through- 
out the  land  an  exhibit  of  creative  school 
developments  taking  place  in  American  cit- 
ies; the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion established  a quasi-public  agency  to 
seek  new  ways  to  finance  new  facilities  in 
joint  venture  with  private  interests;  educa- 
tional agencies,  associations,  and  institu- 
tions began  to  discuss  possible  large-scale 
solutions  to  the  big  educational  dilemma, 
including  the  creation  of  educational  parks 
and  magnet  schools;  and  federal  agencies 
developed  programs  for  school  improve- 
ment such  as  the  Model  Cities  Program 
and  the  Urban  Renewal  Program. 

While  the  large-scale,  national  con- 
cerns smoldered,  the  nation  continued  to 
build  new  rural  consolidated  schools,  new 
vocational-technical  regional  schools,  more 
suburban  schools,  and,  proportionately,  a 
small  number  of  big  city  schools.  Perhaps 


only  in  Pittsburgh  was  a public  high  school 
program  of  adequate  size  being  marshaled 
to  update  the  city’s  antiquated  school 
plant.  Grave  concerns  centered  around 
widespread  deficiencies  in  heating,  ventilat- 
ion, sanitation,  safety,  and  lighting  during 
most  of  the  middle  of  the  century.  Only  in 
the  last  few  years  have  year-round  thermal 
conditioning,  acoustical  design,  extensive 
equipment  programs,  and  comfort  condi- 
tioning come  into  general  use,  even  in  new 
construction. 

Heating  and  Ventilation 

Between  1913  and  1931,  the  New  York 
Commission  on  Ventilation  made  several 
notable  studies.  Some  of  its  general  con- 
clusions are  summarized  below: 

1.  The  major  objective  of  school  room 
ventilation  is  the  provision  of  such  at- 
mospheric conditions  as  will  facilitate 
the  elimination  of  heat  from  the  body 
surface  without  the  production  of  objec- 
tionable drafts.  In  practice,  this  means 
the  maintenance  of  a room  temperature 
of  68  to  70  degrees  with  moderate  air 
humidity.  Under  such  conditions  special 
control  of  humidity  is  not  essential  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  certain  northern  regions 
where  humidity  is  exceedingly  low  in 
cold  weather.  A minor  objective  should 
be  the  provision  of  sufficient  air  change 
to  avoid  unpleasant  body  odors. 

2.  The  avoidance  of  overheating  is  of 
primary  and  fundamental  importance  for 
the  promotion  of  comfort  and  efficiency 
and  the  maintenance  of  resistance 
against  disease. 

3.  Desirable  conditions  may  be  obtained 
by  at  least  three  methods  of  ventilation. 
For  the  average  school,  favorably  locat- 
ed, window-gravity  ventilation  seems  to 
be  the  method  of  choice  on  grounds  of 
comfort  and  of  economy. 

4.  The  present  laws  and  regulations  re- 
quiring a supply  of  thirty  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  pupil  per  minute  in  the  school 
room  have  no  justification  in  theory;  and 
in  practive  may  involve  a serious  handi- 
cap to  progress  in  the  art  of  school  ven- 
tilation (50). 
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Some  of  the  earlier  controversial  is- 
sues were  whether  air  could  be  safely  re- 
circulated, how  many  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
pupil  per  minute  were  required  for  ventila- 
tion purposes,  the  economy  of  recirculating 
air  in  colder  climates,  and  the  value  of 
washing  air  to  be  recirculated. 

Another  issue  was  that  of  humidity 
and  its  relation  to  a comfortable  tempera- 
ture. The  general  observation  is  that  a 
room  temperature  of  68  to  70  degrees, 
with  humidity  in  the  range  of  40  to  50  per- 
cent, is  a comfortable  combination.  As 
humidity  is  lowered,  a higher  room  tem- 
perature is  required  for  comfort. 

Despite  the  many  studies  made  in  the 
field  of  heating  and  ventilation  during  the 
past  half-century,  several  major  questions 
have  not  yet  been  answered  satisfactorily. 
Among  these  are  the  questions  raised  by 
the  New  York  Commission  Report  of 
1931,  previously  quoted,  together  with  oth- 
ers on  whether  air  conditioning  is  feasible 
and  economical  under  typical  school  condi- 
tions, the  extent  to  which  air  can  be  safely 
recirculated,  and  whether  air  sterilization  is 
desirable  and  feasible. 

Sanitation 

Sanitary  facilities  in  the  rural  schools  in  the 
early  1900’s  consisted  of  two  outside  toi- 
lets, a water  bucket,  dipper,  wash  pan, 
soap  dish,  common  towel,  and  a well  on 
the  school  site,  or  access  to  a well  of  a 
nearby  farmer.  Although  the  more  perma- 
nent school  buildings  in  the  cities  and 
towns  had  somewhat  better  quality  sanitary 
provisions,  they  were  essentially  the  same 
kind. 

Two-thirds  of  a century  later,  all  in 
this  field  has  drastically  changed.  Outside 
toilets  have  been  replaced  with  modern, 
well  equipped,  well  lighted,  and  well  venti- 
lated inside  toilets  with  separate  rooms  for 
the  teachers  and  administrative  staff.  The 
water  bucket,  dipper,  soap  dish,  and  com- 
mon towel  have  been  replaced  by  attrac- 
tive, easy  to  clean  wash  bowls,  soap  dis- 
pensers, paper  towels,  and  mirrors. 


Lighting 

The  illumination  conditions  of  classrooms 
have  long  been  of  concern  to  school  build- 
ing planners.  Although  schools  have  always 
depended  largely  on  natural  light,  particu- 
larly in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  sunshine,  there 
was  little  discussion  and  practically  no  con- 
troversy about  this  kind  of  lignt  until  the 
1950’s.  The  important  factors  affecting 
natural  lighting  are  weather  conditions,  ar- 
chitectural design,  orientation,  fenestration, 
foliage,  color  of  walls  and  ceiling,  window 
shades,  seating  arrangement,  and  types  of 
building  materials  used.  The  ratio  of  glass 
area  in  classrooms  was  usually  fixed  by 
state  law  at  about  20  percent,  but  again, 
since  the  middle  1950’s,  there  has  been  a 
great  variation  from  no  natural  light  at  all 
in  windowless  classrooms  to  one  or  two 
full-window  walls. 

There  appears  to  be  no  conclusive 
proof  that  poorly  lighted  classrooms  have 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  eyes,  but  at  least 
such  rooms  are  very  uncomfortable  and 
contribute  significantly  to  lowering  learning 
potential.  Consequently,  there  have  been 
continuous  efforts  to  improve  schoolroom 
lighting,  the  measuring  devices  of  which 
are  the  footcandle  and  the  footlambert. 
The  footcandle  is  defined  as  the  amount  of 
direct  light  thrown  by  one  international 
candle  on  a square  foot  of  surface  every 
part  of  which  is  one  foot  away. 

In  February  1938,  the  American 
Standards  Association  approved  a revision 
of  the  1932  Standards  of  School  Lighting. 
This  revision  was  made  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  che  Illuminating  Engineer- 
ing Society  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  with  the  collaboration  of  a sec- 
tional committee  representing  13  other 
organizations.  These  organizations  included 
architects,  engineers,  eyesight  specialists, 
physicians,  public  health  officers,  and  re- 
search workers.  The  recommended  intensi- 
ties, in  footcandles,  of  this  revision 
(American  Recommended  Practices  of 
School  Lighting)  and  those  of  the  1932 
minimum  standards  are  given  in  Table  1. 
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Table  1 - RECOMMENDED  LIGHTING  INTENSITIES  FOR  SELECTED  AREAS, 
IN  FOOTCANDLES  -1932  AND  1938 


1932 

Minimum 

standard 

1938 

Minimum 

standard 

Classrooms,  study  halls,  lecture  rooms,  and  libraries 

5 

15 

Offices 

5 

15 

Sewing  rooms,  drafting  rooms,  art  rooms,  and  rooms 
where  fine  detail  work  is  to  be  done 

8 

25 

Shops  and  laboratories 

5 

15 

Gymnasiums 

3 

15 

Auditoriums,  cafeterias,  and  other  rooms  in  which 
people  congregate  for  an  extended  period,  but  not 
for  study 

2 

6 

Locker  rooms,  stairs,  corridors,  and  toilets 

1 

4 

Sight-saving  rooms 

30 

Sharp  disagreement  about  these 
standards  was  evident.  The  National  Coun- 
cil on  Schoolhousc  Construction,  at  its 
1937  and  1947  meetings,  withheld  its  ap- 
proval of  these  recommended  increases  in 
lighting  intensities  and  recommended  fur- 
ther study  on  the  lowest  possible  intensities 
of  properly  distributed  and  diffused 
artificial  light  for  correct  visual  acuity  and 
favorable  effects  on  the  eyes  of  the  pupils. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  disagree- 
ment was  the  organization  of  a school  and 
university  lighting  task  force,  jointly  devel- 
oped by  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  Illuminating  Engineering  Socie- 
ty, and  the  National  Council  on  School- 
house  Construction.  The  task  force  met  pe- 
riodically over  a period  of  a decade.  A 
jointly  developed  document  was  ratified  by 
the  general  assemblies  of  all  three  groups 
and  then  published  (51).  The  booklet  is 
now  considered  the  most  useful  and  worth- 
while tool  on  school  lighting  in  the  nation. 
A less  technical  treatment  of  the  subject 
was  published  in  the  1964  edition  of  the 
Guide  (52).  Recently,  the  American 
Standards  Association  has  organized  a 
group  to  update  its  periodic  publications 
on  school  lighting. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable shift  from  an  emphasis  on  foot- 
candles  to  reducing  the  range  of  brightness 
within  the  visual  field.  Since  lighting, 


especially  artificial  lighting,  is  a highly 
technical  subject,  more  and  more  uses  have 
been  found  for  illuminating  engineers  in 
school  building  projects. 

Building  Design  Changes 

The  changes  in  building  design  which  have 
occurred  in  the  twentieth  century  have 
been  the  outgrowth  of  the  major  concerns 
and  ideas  of  the  early  school  planners. 
Naturally,  the  pattern  varies  for  rural,  sub- 
urban, and  urban  districts,  but  a number  of 
relatively  common  changes  have  occurred 
and  merit  some  attention. 

School  buildings  have  continued  to 
become  larger.  County  schools  found  it  ad- 
visable to  consolidate  to  reduce  per-pupil 
operational  costs  and  to  widen  educational 
opportunity.  Suburban  schools  found  land 
more  scarce  and  costly;  hence  the  concept 
of  the  comprehensive  high  school  was  cata- 
pulted to  the  fore.  Suburban  education 
aimed  at  schools  to  house  400-600  elemen- 
tary pupils,  600-1,200  junior  high  pupils, 
and  800-2,500  senior  high  students.  These 
were  considered  sufficiently  large  to  offer 
an  interesting  and  varied  program.  Urban 
schools  found  the  price  of  city  property  to 
be  excessive  and  were  forced  to  build  larg- 
er schools  with  more  levels  on  very  limited 
sites,  foregoing  parking  and  physical  edu- 
cational and  recreational  site  provisions.  In 
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the  main,  American  rural  schools  have  pro- 
gressed from  small,  one-story  buildings 
with  one  or  two  classrooms  to  two-story 
buildings  with  four  to  twelve  classrooms. 
Urban  schools  vary  from  one  to  five  stories 
in  height  and  from  20  to  200  or  more 
classrooms. 

Schools  have  grown  in  size  during  this 
century  not  only  because  more  students 
have  been  grouped  on  each  site,  but  also 
because  new  techniques  of  scheduling  and 
programing  have  required  many  new  types 
of  spaces  and  more  freedom . to  move 
about.  A new  concept  of  mobility  of  fur- 
nishings, structural  components,  and  occu- 
pants has  created  new  space  demands.  So 
have  expanded  community  use  of  school 
facilities,  adult  education,  and  increased 
years  of  required  schooling  for  most  youth. 
School  sites  also  have  become  larger  to 
care  for  the  great  number  of  cars  used  by 
faculty,  students,  and  visitors. 

During  most  of  this  century  there  has 
existed  a tendency  to  keep  educational 
buildings  compact,  but  in  the  late  1940's 
and  throughout  the  1950's  there  evolved  a 
strong  tendency  to  develop  “linger  plan 
buildings  of  one-  or  two-story  construction. 

It  exemplified  an  effort  to  improve  natural 
ventilation  and  to  unite  the  school  with  the 
out-of-doors.  Perhaps  the  “finger  plan” 
building  for  schools  was  modeled  alter 
World  War  II  military  hospital  designs;  at 
any  rate,  it  was  accepted  as  being  reason- 
able, although  great  battles  raged  over  the 
cost  of  one-story  construction  versus  two- 
story  construction.  Many  districts  conduct- 
ed local  studies  to  ascertain  the  facts.  In 
the  end,  it  was  realized  that  there  were  no 
clear-cut  answers;  whether  one-story  or 
two-story  school  construction  was  relative- 
ly more  economical  depended  on  many 
factors.  The  size  of  a project,  the  number 
of  toilet  rooms,  the  distribution  of  stair- 
wells, the  time  of  bidding,  the  number  and 
experience  of  bidders,  and  other  factors 
proved  to  be  predominantly  important. 

As  a study  by  the  American  Association 

of  School  Administrators  pointed  out, 

both  types  have  advantage:-  and  disad- 
vantages according  to  location  and 


climate.  Multi-story  construction  may  be 
desirable  in  the  interest  of  conserving 
site,  particularly  if  land  values  are  high 
and  the  size  of  the  site  restricted.  In 
large  one-story  buildings,  increased  trav- 
el distance,  increased  runs  for  heating 
and  plumbing  lines,  increased  roof  areas 
to  be  constructed  and  maintained,  and 
increased  foundations,  all  must  be 
weighed  against  such  advantages  as 
greater  safety  thru  avoidance  of  stair- 
ways, possible  savings  thru  lighter  con- 
struction, greater  possibilities  for  use  of 
bilateral  and  multi-lateral  lighting,  and 
the  more  home-like  and  non-institutional 
appearance  of  the  one-story  building  (53). 

As  educational  programs  became 
more  ilexiblc,  school  buildings  were  adapt- 
ed to  them.  To  make  the  buildings  more 
flexible,  architects  and  engineers,  with  the 
aid  of  industry,  developed  new,  skeleton- 
type  structural  framing  systems  to  replace 
wall-bearing  construction.  Exterior  walls, 
as  non-load-bcaring  building  components, 
then  became  light  in  construction  and  per- 
mitted greater  design  flexibility  in  utilizing 
“chin”  or  “curtain”  construction  of  prefab- 
ricated metal,  glass,  and  masonry  systems. 
Modular  design  gained  importance  with 
larger  buildings  and  with  the  efforts 
of  the  manufacturing  and  construction  in- 
dustries to  assemble  increasingly  large 
building  components  in  factories  prior  to 
delivery  of  materials  to  school  sites.  Con- 
currently, electrical,  heating,  cooling,  and 
other  utility  systems  became  more  massive, 
and  efforts  continue  to  the  present  to  pro- 
vide a more  sophisticated  product  for  use 
and  re-use  in  truly  flexible  buildings. 

The  exterior  of  buildings  began  to 
stress  simplicity  of  design,  a reversal  from 
the  “gingerbread”  of  the  earlier  monumen- 
tal and  classical  structures.  This  concept  of 
simplicity  reigned  in  the  period  from  1945 
to  19 65,*  but  by  1968  there  was  substantial 
evidence  of  a recycling  of  the  exterior  de- 
sign concept,  and  buildings  are  now  again 
being  built  along  monumental  and  classical 
lines.  It  was  observed  at  the  1968  Ameri- 
can Association  of  School  Administrators 
annual  architectural  exhibit  in  Atlantic 
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City  that  perhaps  as  many  as  one-fourth  of 
the  200  to  300  new  schools  shown  in  the 
exhibit  contained  some  return  to  the  design 
lines  of  the  previous  generation. 

The  1960’s  were  a period  of  consider- 
able experimentation  with  building  and 
room  shapes.  Round,  square,  triangular, 
hexagonal,  octagonal,  and  various  pie- 
shaped rooms  and  buildings  were  con- 
structed across  the  nation.  Arguments 
could  be  found  for  supporting  each  design: 
Reduced  perimeters  cost  less  money;  odd- 
shaped  structural  systems  cost  more 
money.  As  in  the  case  of  one-story  versus 
two-story  builcings,  the  ultimate  answers 
depend  upon  many  interwoven  and  quite 
diverse  factors,  too  complicated  from  dis- 
trict to  district  to  allow  the  development  of 
conclusive  answers. 

Attempts  to  make  multiple  use  of 
space  in  educational  buildings  has  contin- 
ued throughout  the  century.  Efforts  to  de- 
sign for  multiple  use  intensified  as 
construction  costs  continued  to  climb  at 
about  5 percent  per  year  in  the  1950’s  and 
1960’s  and  as  programs  broadened  and 
buildings  became  larger.  There  are  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  use  satisfactorily,  for  mul- 
tiple purposes,  such  areas  as  gymnasiums, 
auditoriums,  cafeterias,  instructional  ma- 
terial centers,  and  playrooms. 

With  the  advent  of  fluorescent  lighting 
systems  in  the  1940’s,  planners  began  to 
design  school  buildings  with  lower  ceilings. 
School  classroom  buildings  for  many  years 
had  been  averaging  12  to  13  feet  in  height 
to  permit  natural  light  to  reach  to  the  cor- 
ridor sides  of  classrooms.  With  the  im- 
provement of  lighting  systems,  natural 
lighting  has  become  less  desirable,  both  be- 
cause it  constantly  varies  in  quantity  and 
because  the  quality  of  light  can  change  so 
greatly  and  so  rapidly  with  the  presence  of 
clouds  or  the  changing  position  of  the  sun. 

By  the  late  1960’s,  it  was  common  to 
have  8-foot  ceiling  heights  in  small  group 
areas  and  8-  to  9-foot  ceiling  heights  in 
middle-sized  group  areas,  such  as  typical 
classrooms. 

As  the  school  building  boom  of  the 
1950’s  and  1960's  gathered  momentum, 
there  arose  greater  concern  for  economy  of 


design.  Ornate  exteriors  were  cast  aside, 
economy  of  operation  and  maintenance  be- 
came grave  considerations,  and  the  unit 
cost  of  construction  was  compared  from 
project  to  project.  Such  economy  consider- 
ations met  with  much  success.  While  the 
cost  of  general  building  construction  rose 
100  percent  in  the  latest  decade,  the  cost 
of  school  construction  rose  only  60  per- 
cent. 

A major  proponent  of  true  economy 
— getting  what  is  needed  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible overall  cost — was  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Schoolhousc  Construction,  me 
Council  enunciated  nine  principles  of  econ- 
omy which  it  recommended  be  followed  by 
all  school  planners: 

Develop  a long-range  master  plan  for 
the  most  efficient  location  of  new  school 
plants  and  additions;  consider  future 
population  growth  and  community  ex- 
pansion. 

Obtain  adequate  and  appropriate  school 
sites  well  in  advance  of  need. 

Prepare  a long-range  financial  plan  as  a 
basis  for  the  expenditure  of  anticipated 
resources  for  school  plant  construction, 
and  implement  financial  practices  de- 
signed to  prevent  their  wasteful  use. 

Tailor  the  school  plant  to  facilitate  the 
functioning  of  the  educational  program, 
with  provisions  for  future  adaptations  to 
changing  conditions  and  needs. 

Economics  in  school  plant  design  arc  in 
part  dependent  upon  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts and  the  know-how  of  the  technical 
planning  team. 

Plan  for  the  most  economical  provision 
of  those  physical  environmental  factors 
that  contribute  to  the  effective  perform- 
ance of  the  pupils. 

Prepare  complete  and  accurate  working 
dnwings  and  specifications  that  portray 
clearly  what  is  to  be  done  and  how. 

Use  materials  and  equipment  that  mini- 
mize future  maintenance  and  operation 
costs. 

Develop  and  follow  sound  practices  and 
procedures  for  administering  the  school 
construction  program  (54). 
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REHABILITATING  AND 
MAINTAINING  SCHOOL 
PROPERTY 

The  subject  of  school  building  rehabilita- 
tion continues  to  receive  very  little  atten- 
tion from  educators.  This  has  always  been 
the  case  and  perhaps  always  will  be.  The 
topic  is  not  as  stimulating  as  many  other 
pressing  problems  of  education.  It  always 
seems  possible  to  forego  many  of  the  ex- 
penditures until  Humana  and  to  use  the 
funds  for  other  purposes.  And  thus,  in  the 
normal  year-to-year  operations,  school  re- 
habilitation funds  are  seldom  budgeted  by 
local  or  district  units  and  almost  never  by 
state  or  federal  units.  The  exception  is  that 
requests  for  rehabilitation  funds  are  quite 
often  tacked  on  provisions  for  local,  new 
school  construction  and  resulting  bond  is- 
sue referendums;  without  these  occasional 
efforts,  the  nation’s  school  plant  would  in- 
deed be  in  poorer  condition. 

One  may  hope  that  public  concern  for 
the  development  of  a more  organized  ap- 
proach and  for  more  adequate  school  reha- 
bilitation funding  will  grow.  Certainly  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  value 
of  the  country’s  school  plant  will  soon  ex- 
ceed $150  billion  and  that  a majority  of 
the  buildings  already  need  major  rehabili- 
tation, both  because  maintenance  programs 
continue  to  be  so  inadequate  and  because 
rapidly  changing  educational  methodology, 
coupled  with  technological  advancement, 
rapidly  render  obsolete  even  the  best  de- 
signed newer  facilities. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
question  of  “What  are  we  to  do  about 
modernizing  our  school  buildings?”  has 
been  receiving  the  increasing  attention  of 
state  education  departments.  New  York, 
Washington,  and  California  have  perhaps 
been  most  vocal  on  the  subject  (55).  In 
1968,  the  dialogue  on  the  topic  began  to 
change  from  the  view  that  “We  have  to  do 
something  about  taking  care  of  our  old 
buildings”  to  the  view  that  “Educational 
effectiveness  is  too  impaired  in  obsolete 
teaching-learning  facilities  to  permit  them 
to  continue  in  use  without  frequent  updat- 
ing.” 


School  planners  need  to  do  much  to 
get  ready  for  an  increasing  volume  of  reha- 
bilitation activities.  Several  helpful  steps 
have  already  been  taken.  Booklets  have 
been  published  to  highlight  the  problem, 
national  inventories  are  being  periodically 
conducted,  and  evaluation  models  are 
being  developed  and  published  (56). 

Most  dramatic  of  all  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts has  been  the  recent  work  of  the 
Research  Council  of  the  Great  Cities  Pro- 
gram for  School  Improvement.  For  several 
years,  it  has  been  conducting  big-city 
school  rehabilitation  workshops;  it  has  de- 
veloped and  distributes  at  cost  the  film 
New  Life  for  Old  Schools,  and  it  pub- 
lishes a periodic  newsletter  (57).  Each 
newsletter  features  the  rehabilitation  of  at 
least  one  major  education  facility.  Member 
cities  of  the  Council  in  1968  were  Balti- 
more, Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Memphis,  Milwau- 
kee, New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
St.  Louis,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

Early  efforts  in  the  field  of  school  plant  op- 
eration and  maintenance  were  fragmented 
and  primarily  oriented  toward  improving 
housekeeping,  making  schools  safer  and 
more  sanitary,  economizing  on  labor  and 
materials,  and  making  time  and  motion 
studies.  Operation  and  maintenance,  until 
very  recently,  has  remained  largely  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  nonprofes- 
sionals—-the  only  area  of  education  that 
observes  that  practice. 

Operation  and  maintenance  programs 
for  America’s  school  plant  are  of  no  less 
importance  than  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  new  facilities.  The  support 
which  operation  and  maintenance  activities 
can  give  to  the  curricular  programs  has 
been  frequently  cited  by  Linn  (58), 
Finchum  (59),  andTonigan  (60). 

Finchum  reported  that  the  combined 
cost  of  operations  and  maintenance  repre- 
sented about  13  percent  of  the  current 
operating  budget  in  the  schools  in  1955-56 
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and  that  the  percentage  was  slowly  declin- 
ing, principally  because  the  proportion  of 
new  buildings  to  old  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing. In  comparison,  Finchum  reported  in 
1 964  that  current  expenditures  for  all  pub- 
lic schools  totaled  $12,460,955,000,  of 
which  2.7  percent  was  spent  for  mainte- 
nance and  6.9  percent  for  operations,  for  a 
total  of  9.6  percent  or  $1,507,622,000  (61). 
Since  the  value  of  the  public  school  plant 
has  increased  from  about  $30  billion  in 
1958  to  about  $60  billion  in  1968  and  may 
far  exceed  $100  billion  by  1980,  and  since 
the  value  of  current  operating  expenditures 
has  been  increasing  even  more  dramatically, 
it  appears  that  American  schools  will  soon 
have  to  budget  over  $2  billion  a year  to  pay 
annual  operation  and  maintenance  cost. 

The  relationship  of  the  cost  of  caring 
for  school  plants  to  the  total  cost  of  educa- 
tion remains  relatively  constant  from  year 
to  year,  whereas  the  cost  of  caring  for 
school  plants,  as  it  relates  to  new  school 
construction,  does  not  remain  relatively 
constant.  The  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance, during  each  of  this  country's 
depression  periods,  greatly  exceeded  capi- 
tal outlay  expenditures,  but  in  building 
growth  periods  such  as  the  1950's  and 
1960's,  the  cost  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance approximated  one-half  the  annual 
outlay  for  capital  expenditures. 

Although  U.S.  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  been  graduating  larger  numbers 
of  educators  and  architects  who  are  pre- 
pared for  the  planning  and  designing  of  ed- 
ucational facilities,  no  college  or  university 
has  maintained  a complete  program  for  ed- 
ucating graduate  students  to  become 
professional  school  plant  managers.  The 
development  of  such  managers  is  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  the  current  school 
business  administration  field. 

The  history  of  recent  years,  as  well  as 
speculation  about  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture, indicate  a need  for  American  edu  a- 
tors  to  formulate  realistic  policies  concern- 
ing the  support  to  be  both  given  to  and 
secured  from  a comprehensive  plant  man- 
agement program  (62). 


School  Property  Insurance 

Three  developments  since  1900  have  had  a 
great  impact  on  school  building  insurance. 
These  are  ( 1 ) the  replacement  of  wood 
structures,  particularly  those  in  rural  areas 
and  smaller  towns,  with  fire-resistive  brick 
and  ordinary  brick  buildings,  thereby 
greatly  reducing  the  fire  hazard;  (2)  the 
Depression  period  of  the  early  1930's, 
which  triggered  a whole  series  of  studies  of 
the  ratio  of  insurance  premiums  to  losses 
sustained;  and  (3)  the  establishment  in  Ala- 
bama, North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
South  Carolina,  and  Wisconsin  of  state-op- 
erated insurance  programs  which  include 
public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
buildings.  Similar  programs  were  also  de- 
veloped in  many  of  the  larger  cities  in  oth- 
er states.  Among  these  were  Boston,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  Detroit, 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  San  Francis- 
co, St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

In  1932,  one  of  the  writers,  T.  C. 
Holy,  then  on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research  at  The  Ohio  State 
University,  studied  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  amount  of  premiums  paid  by 
Ohio  school  boards  for  school  plan  insur- 
ance and  the  amount  of  losses  sustained  by 
Ohio  public  school  property.  The  results 
for  the  5-year  period  from  1930  to  1934 
showed  that  insured  losses  were  6.2  per- 
cent of  the  insurance  premiums  in  the  cit- 
ies, 2.9  percent  in  villages  under  5,000 
population,  and  9.5  percent  in  rural 
schools,  with  an  average  of  6.5  percent  for 
all  school  districts  in  the  state.  Thus,  for 
every  $100  paid  by  Ohio  school  districts 
during  that  period  to  insurance  companies 
for  premiums,  $6.50  was  received  by  these 
school  districts  for  school  property  losses. 

The  National  Association  of  Public 
School  Business  Officials  made  two  exten- 
sive studies  of  this  problem  between  1921 
and  1937.  The  first  covered  the  period 
from  1921  to  1930  and  included  345  cities 
in  33  states  and  35  Canadian  cities.  It  was 
found  that  28.70  of  every  premium  dol- 
lar paid  was  returned  to  the  insured  to 
cover  lire  losses  that  had  been  suffered.  A 
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second  study,  covering  the  period  from 
1931  to  1937,  showed  essentially  the  same 
ratio  (63). 

The  experience  of  Cincinnati  with 
self-insurance  from  1912  to  1934  demon- 
strated its  practicality.  For  each  year  lrom 
1 9 1 2 to  1 924  inclusive,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation appropriated  $25,000  from  the 
general  fund  to  the  replacement  fund.  This 
totaled  $325,000,  to  which  was  added  the 
earnings  of  the  fund,  making  a grand  total 
of  $360,742.  In  1925,  the  Board  fixed  the 
maximum  of  the  fund  at  $350,000,  so  the 
difference  was  transferred  back  to  the  gen- 
eral fund.  In  1928,  the  Board  decided  that 
the  fund  should  be  allowed  to  increase  to 
$500,000.  After  that  date,  the  income 
from  the  fund  was  added  to  it,  and  by 
1934,  the  fund  totaled  $450,568.64,  con- 
sisting of  $432,000  in  Cincinnati  school 
bonds  and  the  balance  in  cash.  Between 
1928  and  1934,  expenditures  amounting  to 
$19,348  were  made  from  the  fund  to  cover 
21  losses,  the  largest  of  which  was  $3,367. 

A South  Carolina  state  insurance  plan 
was  set  up  in  1900.  It  provided  that  when 
the  surplus  reached  $1  million,  buildings 
insured  for  5 years  or  more  would  be 
continued  in  the  fund  without  further 
premium  payments,  so  long  as  the  surplus 
did  not  drop  below  that  amount.  This  sur- 
plus was  reached  in  1926.  Between  that 
date  and  June  30,  1934,  only  one  assess- 
ment, amounting  to  75  percent  of  the  regu- 
lar annual  premium,  was  levied  against  the 
property  carried  on  free  policies.  In  other 
words,  84  percent  of  the  public  property  of 
South  Carolina  insured  in  this  fund  had 
protection  for  8 years  for  less  than  the  nor- 
mal cost  for  1 year. 

In  view  of  the  unanimity  of  the 
findings  of  these  and  other  studies,  school 
officers  sought  a separate  classification  for 
school  property,  so  that  rates  might  be 
based  on  actual  losses.  A separate  classifi- 
cation for  school  buildings  was  adopted  in 
1947.  The  change  established  one  classifi- 
cation for  public  and  private  educational 
institutions,  including  libraries,  museums, 
and  auxiliary  buildings  on  the  premises. 

Under  the  1947  Standard  Classifica- 
tion plan,  the  educational  buildings  class  is 


divided  into  three  groups,  according  to 
type  of  construction.  Each  of  these  groups 
is  reported  separately  for  protected  or  non- 
protected areas,  indicating  whether  or  not 
the  buildings  are  located  in  areas  having 
approved  fire  protection.  On  this  basis,  the 
reports  sent  back  to  the  state  insurance  de- 
partments covered  six  different  groups  of 
school  buildings  (64). 

Although  a completely  separate  classi- 
fication for  school  buildings  was  not 
attained,  the  1947  Standard  Classification 
was  a significant  achievement.  Since  then, 
rates  of  school  plant  insurance  have  be- 
come more  reasonable. 

Perhaps  the  best  currently  available 
book  on  school  plant  insurance  is  the  one 
written  by  Linn  and  Joyner.  The  authors 
thoughtfully  analyzed  major  school  plant 
insurance  risks  and  related  policies,  includ- 
ing fire,  public  liability,  automobile,  work- 
men's compensation,  bonding,  burglary, 
robbery,  theft,  boiler,  glass,  and  inland 
marine  (65). 

Instructional  Furniture  and  Equipment 

For  many  years  after  1900,  furniture  and 
equipment  in  schools  followed  a plain,  util- 
itarian style.  Typically,  one  combination 
desk-chair,  bolted  to  the  floor,  was  provid- 
ed for  each  student.  There  was  much  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  proper  design  of 
pupils'  desks  and  chairs.  In  1928,  Henry 
E.  Bennett,  then  director  of  research  for 
the  American  Seating  Company,  made  a 
study  based  on  the  actual  measurements  of 
3,615  pupils  and  published  the  results 
in  a book  entitled  School  Posture  and 
Seating  ( 66).  Bennett  began  a similar 
study  of  pupil  seating  in  1929,  as  part  of  a 
statewide  study  of  school  buildings  in  West 
Virginia.  Detailed  forms  were  filled  out 
and"  processed  for  10,524  individual  pupil 
seats,  and  an  analysis  of  the  results  showed 
that  school  seating  was  ill-adapted  to  the 
needs  of  pupils.  A large  majority  of  the 
seats  were  too  high  for  kindergarten  and 
elementary  pupils  The  seats  in  30  percent 
of  school  desks,  and  practically  all  chairs, 
were  considered  too  deep.  Few  desks,  and 
virtually  no  chairs,  provided  the  lumbar 
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back  support  essential  to  good  posture.  Fi- 
nally, the  gloomy  conclusion  was  that  since 
the  seating  was  nearly  stationary  and  non- 
adjustablc,  the  situation  could  not  be  mate- 
rially relieved  with  available  equipment 
(67). 

Fixed  Versus  Movable  Seating.  In  1926, 
the  director  of  housing  and  equipment  for 
the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  T.  C.  Holy, 
was  directed  to  gather  information  on  the 
relative  merits  of  fixed  and  movable  seat- 
ing. To  some  school  districts,  the  use  of 
movable  seating  was  an  indication  of  a for- 
ward-looking, progressive  school  system, 
while  to  others  it  was  considered  a nuis- 
ance. In  1926,  the  nation’s  teachers 
colleges  favored  movable  seating  and  gen- 
erally arranged  for  their  students  to  prac- 
tice teach  in  schools  using  it.  Consequent- 
ly, the  younger  teachers  in  school  systems 
favored  movable  seating;  however,  the  old- 
er teachers,  whose  college  work  and  prac- 
tice teaching  occurred  before  the  advent  of 
movable  seating  claimed  it  was  noisy,  dis- 
tracting, and  generally  objectionable.  They 
favored  straight  rows  of  fixed  seats  because 
their  methods  of  teaching  did  not  require 
the  flexibility  offered  by  movable  seating. 
Fixed  seating  practically  disappeared,  ex- 
cept in  extremely  old  buildings,  by  the 
middle  of  the  century. 

With  the  school  building  boom  of  the 
1950’s  and  1960’s  came  a surge  in  interest 
in  school  equipment.  As  educational  pro- 
grams expanded,  many  facilities  were 
added  to  the  schools.  Furniture  and 
instructional  equipment  were  not  only 
needed  for  classrooms,  but  also  for  audito- 
riums, gymnasiums,  laboratories,  libraries, 
learning  material  centers,  various  kinds  of 
shops,  cafeterias,  audiovisual  facilities,  and 
many  other  areas.  As  a result,  the  manu- 
facturing and  supplying  of  instructional 
furniture  and  equipment  became  a big 
business.  The  cost  of  equipping  schools, 
previously  ranging  between  5 and  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  construction,  began 
to  rise  to  a 10-  to  40-pcrccnt  range  as 
more  expensive  and  complicated  furniture 
and  equipment  was  purchased  for  school 
use. 


By  1960,  practically  the  only  new  fur- 
niture and  equipment  being  attached  to  the 
walls  and  floors  of  school  buildings  were 
those  pieces  requiring  rigid  utility  connec- 
tions. The  big  surprise  of  this  decade  was 
the  acceptance  by  the  public  of  carpeting 
throughout  entire  schools.  Often  “sold”  to 
the  public  as  “acoustical  floor  covering,” 
carpeting  contributed”  significantly  to  dein- 
stitutionalizing many  of  the  more  affluent 
public  schools.  The  carpet  did  much  to  re- 
duce noise  from  the  moving  of  feet  and 
equipment. 

The  federal  government  began,  in  the 
late  1950’s,  to  make  considerable  funds 
available  to  the  states  and  local  districts  for 
the  purchase  of  school  equipment.  Many 
new  manufacturers  were  enticed  by  federal 
funds,  the  growth  in  size  of  the  school 
market,  and  encouragement  from  profes- 
sional groups  which  sensed  that  new 
manufacturers  were  needed  to  translate 
space  age  technology  into  school  equip- 
ment. The  industry  responded  vigorously, 
creating  thousands  of  new  teaching  and 
learning  devices.  As  the  1960's  drew  to  a 
close,  education  had  profited  materially, 
but  manufacturers  were  almost  unanimous- 
ly beginning  to  voice  concern  over  their  in- 
ability to  make  reasonable  profits  in  the 
school  equipment  field.  Perhaps  too  many 
firms  had  jumped  into  the  market,  with  too 
little  advance  study  of  school  market  de- 
mands and  distribution  processes.  Often 
their  “hardware”  had  outrun  the  “soft- 
ware,” or  curriculum  materials,  that  were 
available  for  transmission  in  the  teaching 
process. 


FINANCING  OF  CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURES 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  financing  of  the 
one-room  school  buildings  which  dotted 
the  landscape  from  coast  to  coast  was  sim- 
ple. Each  building  cost  a few  hundred 
dollars,  mostly  for  materials.  That  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  typical  contract 
price,  exclusive  of  site  and  equipment,  of 
perhaps  $2  million  in  1966  for  a rural  or 
suburban  1,200-pupil-capacity  high  school 
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building.  The  increase  of  costs  in  the  cities 
has  been  even  more  marked. 

Major  factors  in  this  enormous 
change  are  (a)  larger,  better  planned,  and 
better  constructed  buildings;  (b)  larger 
and  better  equipped  sites;  (c)  extensive 
provisions  to  accommodate  the  many  ma- 
jor changes  in  educational  programs;  (d) 
rising  building  and  land  costs;  and  (c)  the 
declining  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

Table  2 shows  the  amount  of  these 
expenditures  for  a series  of  selected  years 
from  1920  to  1964.  It  will  be  noted  from 
this  tabulation  that  in  1934,  when  building 
costs  were  very  low,  capital  outlay  expend- 
itures as  a percentage  of  total  educational 
expenditure  amounted  to  only  3.5  percent. 
The  cost  of  construction  in  1968  compa- 
rable to  the  statistics  listed  above  was  $3.3 
billion. 

Methods  of  Financing  Capital  Outlay 

There  were  three  principal  methods  used 
for  financing  capital  outlay  in  the  first  half 
of  this  century:  (1)  bond  issues  to  be  liq- 
uidated from  property  taxes;  (2)  pay-as- 
you-go  plans  (including  bond  levies);  and 
(3)  a combination  of  (1)  and  (2).  In  ad- 
dition to  these  three,  there  has  been 
expanding  activity  in  certain  state  and  fed- 
eral subsidies,  in  quasi-public  housing  au- 
thorities and  holding  companies,  and  in 


private  leasing  companies.  Over  the  years 
there  has  been,  and  still  is,  much  discus- 
sion of  the  relative  merits  of  (1)  and  (2). 

During  periods  of  prosperity  and  high 
prices,  it  is  easier  to  gain  the  approval  of 
voters  for  bond  issues  to  construct  schools. 
When  money  is  easy,  it  may  be  used  more 
freely.  The  high  incomes  of  taxpayers  ren- 
der taxpaying  less  painful.  The  argument  is 
whether  school  buildings  should  be  erected 
in  prosperous  times,  in  spite  of  high  costs, 
and  not  erected  during  times  of  depression 
when  building  costs  are  low. 

School  buildings  have  a lifespan 
which  overlaps  fluctuating  periods  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  depression.  Voters 
approve  in  a year  of  prosperity  the  erection 
of  buildings  which  will  be  used  for  many 
years,  and  most  school  building  construc- 
tion is  financed  by  bond  issues  to  be  retired 
over  a period  of  years.  Often,  when  bonds 
are  issued  in  times  of  high  prices,  much  of 
the  debt  must  be  paid  when  values  have 
changed  and  the  dollar  is  worth  consider- 
ably more.  The  money  spent  for  a school 
when  costs  were  high  must  then  be  repaid 
at  a time  when  the  same  building  could  be 
replaced  at  a much  reduced  cost  and  when 
the  economic  stimulus  of  the  construction 
is  needed. 

For  many  years,  Cleveland  did  most 
of  its  school  building  on  the  pay-as-you-go 
plan.  Between  1904  and  1910,  60  percent 


Table  2 CAPITAL  OUTLAY  EXPENDITURES  FOR  SCHOOLS,  1920  64" 


Year 

Capital  outlay 
expenditures 

Percent  of  total 
expenditures 
for  capital  outlay 

1920 

S 153.6  million 

14.8 

1930 

370.9  million 

16.1 

1934 

59.3  million 

3.5 

1940 

280.0  million 

11.0 

1950 

1 ,014.0  million 

21.7 

1960 

2.662.0  million 

21 .6 

1964 

2.978.0  million 

17.8 

S""nS'c  Ho,  anJ  John  ||  Herrick.  "School  Plant,"  Uiu-wlnimlia  uf  Mmiiiaml  Rmvnh.  Walter  S. 
Monroe,  ed,  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co..  1950,.  ION:  U.S.  .Vpartmcnl  of  Commerce  B«r«t»  «TC  ensm. 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  l%7,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Edwin  Houst 

Doe.  94.  90th  Cong..  1st  sess..  1967  (Washington.  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Olliee.  1967).  p.  *04. 

* For  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  only. 
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of  that  construction  was  financed  by  tax 
levies.  A graduated  tax  levy  of  0.2  to  0.5 
mill  for  building  purposes  was  voted  for 
5 years  in  1925,  and  repeated  at  the 
0.5-mill  rate  for  the  same  purpose  in  1930. 

Chicago  used  the  pay-as-you-go  plan 
exclusively  for  many  years.  In  1932, 
school  bonds  outstanding  amounted  to 
$43,500,  which  represented  debts  assumed 
in  territory  annexed  to  the  Chicago  school 
district  (68).  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
schools  of  the  city  had  outstanding  bonds 
and  warrants  amounting  to  $32,543,500, 
which  had  been  issued  for  current  operat- 
ing expenses.  The  payments  on  principal 
and  interest  of  this  debt  gradually  in- 
creased until  1935,  when  the  peak 

payment  was  slightly  more  than  $7  million. 

Obviously,  small  districts  cannot  raise 
enough  money  to  pay  for  a large  building 
at  the  time  of  construction  by  direct  taxa- 
tion. Their  only  alternatives  are  those  of 
bonding  or  establishing  a sinking  fund.  In 
some  states,  the  latter  plan  is  prohibited, 
but  even  where  permitted  serious  difficul- 
ties are  often  encountered  in  protecting  it 
from  transfers,  withdrawals,  or  diversions. 
Bonding  is  the  best  plan  for  such  districts. 
In  the  case  of  large  cities,  where  there  is  a 
continuous  annual  outlay  for  buildings,  the 
pay-as-you-go  plan  is  usually  the  most  sat- 
isfactory method. 

Although  the  relative  amount  of 
school  building  construction  done  under 
the  pay-as-you-go  plan,  as  contrasted  with 
that  done  by  issuance  of  bonds,  is  not 
available  for  the  period  from  1900  to  the 
present,  it  is  probable  that  much  more  than 
half  of  it  was  financed  by  bonds.  It  has 
been  considered  equitable  to  let  the  fami- 


lies of  the  pupils  who  use  new  buildings 
help  pay  for  them.  Table  3 shows  that  in 
Ohio  the  approval  of  school  bonds  by  the 
electorate  depended  largely  on  economic 
conditions.  It  also  indicates  that  both  the 
amounts  authorized  for  buildings  and  the 
index  of  building  costs  declined  during  the 
penod  shown,  the  former  at  a much  more 
rapid  rate  than  the  latter.  The  amount  ap- 
proved in  the  prosperous  year  of  1928  was 
142  times  that  approved  in  the  Depression 
year  of  1932. 

Legal  Priority  of  Bonds 

The  courts  have  general! : held  that  pay- 
ments for  principal  and  interest  on  school 
bonds  are  prior  claims  on  all  school  reve- 
nue. As  a consequence,  particularly  during 
the  Depression  years,  funds  which  would 
normally  be  used  for  teacher’s  salaries  and 
other  operating  expenses  were  diverted  to 
debt  service. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  the  prior 
claim  for  debt  service  affected  the  current 
revenues  of  a school  district,  take  the  ac- 
tual case  of  an  Ohio  city  of  50,000  popula- 
tion for  the  year  1932.  The  debt  service  in 
this  city  took  about  45  percent  of  the  tax 
revenues  allocated  for  the  school  district, 
leaving  55  percent  for  current  expenses. 
Tax  collections  in  this  city  for  that  year 
were  about  85  percent  of  the  amount  as- 
sessed. When  the  debt  service  of  45  per- 
cent was  taken  from  this  amount,  only  40 
percent  was  left  for  the  current  expenses, 
instead  of  the  55  percent  anticipated.  This 
amounted,  then,  to  a 27  percent  reduction 
in  the  funds  expected  for  current  operating 


Table  3— SCHOOL  BUILDING  BONDS  APPROVED  IN  OHIO  IN  SELECTED 
YEARS 


Year 

School  bonds 
approved 

Building  cost  index 
on  October  1 

1928 

$24,368,000 

191 

1929 

11,090,000 

187 

1930 

4,835,000 

185 

1931 

1,184,000 

173 

1932 

171,000 

166 
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costs,  which  obviously  presented  a very  se- 
rious problem. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  most  if  not 
all  of  the  states  permitted  the  issuance  of 
term  bonds  for  school  building  purposes. 
These  bonds  usually  matured  in  20  to  30 
years  40-year  bonds  were  not  uncom- 
mon), and  ordinarily  there  was  a provision 
for  sinking  funds  to  be  increased  each  year, 
so  that  when  the  bonds  reached  maturity 
the  funds  would  be  on  hand  to  pay  them. 
Unfortunately,  the  safeguards  to  see  that 
the  fund  was  actually  increased  each  year 
and  the  money  in  the  fund  kept  for  its  in- 
tended purpose  did  not  work  well.  School 
boards  faced  with  no  money  to  pay  the 
teachers  often  “borrowed”  from  the  sinking 
fund  to  meet  these  current  obligations.  As 
an  illustration  of  how  that  worked,  T.  C. 
Holy,  one  of  the  writers,  participated  in  a 
school  building  survey  in  1923-24  of  an 
Iowa  city  of  about  25,000  population.  The 
survey  staff  found  that  a frame  elementary 
school  building,  financed  by  30-year-term 
bonds,  had  been  built  nearly  60  years  be- 
fore. However,  when  these  bonds  matured, 
no  sinking  fund  had  been  established  to 
liquidate  them,  so  they  were  renewed  for 
another  30  years.  Subsequently,  a sinking 
fund  was  established,  and  the  bonds  were 
liquidated  at  the  end  of  the  renewal  period. 
Here  was  a case  where  the  public  paid  in- 
terest on  bonds  for  60  years  on  a building 
the  survey  staff  recommended  be  replaced. 

Because  of  such  experiences  through- 
out the  country,  all  states  have  now  enact- 
ed lav/s  requiring  serial  bonds  which  are  so 
recorded  that  the  annual  payments  for 
principal  and  interest  are  approximately 
equal  for  each  year  until  the  bonds  are  en- 
tirely paid.  These  laws  further  provide  that 
the  school  board  must  levy  taxes  sufficient 
to  meet  these  annual  payments. 

Another  item  which  has  oeen  much 
discussed  is  the  percentage  of  favoring  vote 
for  the  passage  of  a school  bond  issue.  Al- 
though most  states  require  only  a majority 
vote  for  approval  of  a state  bond  issue,  all 
states,  so  far  as  the  writers  know,  require  a 
higher  percentage  for  school  and  other  lo- 
cal bond  issues;  this  often  is  55  to  65  per- 
cent, At  one  time,  Che  state  of  Michigan 


required  a two-thirds  majority  vote,  based 
on  the  total  number  voting  in  the  last  gen- 
eral election.  Failure  to  vote  then  was  a 
vote  against  the  issue.  In  recent  years, 
there  has  been  continued  effort  to  reduce 
the  percentage  required  for  the  passage  of 
bond  issues  to  a majority.  Although  the 
present  status  of  those  efforts  is  not  at 
hand,  it  is  believed  that  most  states  require 
more  than  a majority  for  passage. 

Another  legal  factor  in  the  bonding 
situation  is  the  statutory  or  constitutional 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  bonds  a 
school  district  can  issue.  For  example,  the 
Indiana  Constitution  limits  the  amount  of 
school  bonds  to  2 percent  of  the  assessed 
valuation.  On  the  other  hand,  Ohio  law 
permits  school  districts  to  issue  bonds  up 
to  9 percent  of  the  assessed  valuation. 

Professor  Merle  Stoneman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  who  has  conducted 
numerous  school  surveys,  reported  to  a 
group  of  superintendents  and  state  depart- 
ment of  education  officials  assembled  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  in  1963  that 
states  usually  established  bonding  limits  of 
about  1 0 percent  of  assessed  valuation,  but 
since  formulas  for  what  is  being  called  “as- 
sessed valuation”  differ  so  much  from  state 
to  state,  the  percentage  comparisons  are 
almost  meaningless. 

State  Assistance  for  Capital  Outlay 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  school  funds  for 
both  current  expenses  and  capital  outlay 
were  raised  locally  and  generally  expended 
as  the  local  school  boards  saw  fit.  Since 
that  time,  each  of  the  states  makes 
contributions  to  the  operating  costs  of  the 
schools.  The  percent  of  the  cost  thus  con- 
tributed gradually  increased  to  nearly  40 
percent  by  1950  and  has  remained  at 
about  that  proportion  of  total  costs  since 

(69). 

The  support  by  the  states  for  capital 
outlay  purposes  has  always  lagged  behind 
that  for  current  expenditures  and  has  var- 
ied widely  in  amounts  among  the  states. 
School  facilities  have  traditionally  been  re- 
garded as  a local  obligation,  and  many 
states  have  comparatively  nominal  sums 
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available  for  use  in  catastrophies  or  other 
situations  when  educational  services  might 
be  impossible  without  them.  Temporary 
state  aid  for  facilities  has  sometimes  been 
made  available  as  an  incentive  to  build 
larger  and  more  centrally  located  buildings 
and  thus  lead  to  reorganization  of  school 
districts. 

In  1959,  Clayton  D.  Hutchins  and  El- 
mer C.  Decring  reported  that  the  costs  of 
public  school  facilities  on  a national  basis 
were  paid  from  the  following  sources : local 
educational  agencies,  79  percent;  states,  9 
percent;  state  and  local  school  building  au- 
thorities set  up  especially  to  avoid  violation 
of  impossibly  low  legal  limits  on  bonded 
indebtedness,  8 percent;  and  the  federal 
government,  4 percent.  They  reported  in 
detail  on  the  activities  of  each  state  in  this 
field  (70). 

In  1 906,  Ohio  enacted  a law  whereby 
funds  were  contributed  to  so-called  weak 
school  districts  under  these  conditions: 

If  upon  the  examination  of  the  situation 
in  any  school  district  the  [state]  director 
of  education  is  satisfied  that  any  adjust- 
ments or  changes  in  local  school  policy 
and  administration  should  be  made  as  a 
condition  of  participation  in  the  state  ed- 
ucational equalization  fund,  he  may  or- 
der such  adjustments  and  changes  to  be 
made.  For  this  purpose  he  shall  have 
power  to  order  any  local  board  of  edu- 
cation or  any  county  board  of  education 
to  exercise  any  power  of  whatsoever 
character  in  them  vested  by  law,  and 
such  order  shall  be  complied  with  forth- 
with, as  a condition  precedent  to  any 
participation  in  such  fund  (71 ). 

In  1929,  the  Ohio  Legislature  made  a 
separate  appropriation  of  $1  million  to  be 
used  at  the  discretion  of  the  state  director 
of  education  to  assist  weak  school  districts 
with  their  building  programs.  T.  C.  Holy, 
one  of  the  writers,  had  responsibility  for 
administering  this  fund,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  director  of  education  and  the 
State  Controlling  Board. 

The  major  factors  considered  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  state  funds  which 
would  be  provided  were  (a)  the  taxable 


wealth  of  the  district,  (b)  the  wealth  per 
child  enumerated,  (c)  the  outstanding 
school  bonds,  (d)  the  total  tax  levy,  (c) 
the  tax  levy  for  school  purposes,  (f)  the 
educational  opportunities  which  the  pro- 
posal would  make  possible,  and  (g)  the 
economy  which  would  be  effected  thereby. 
Definite  proposals  were  then  prepared  and 
sent  to  192  different  school  districts.  Sup- 
plementary proposals  were  made  to  16  ad- 
ditional districts.  The  improvements  need- 
ed were  outlined  in  each  proposal,  costs 
were  estimated,  and  the  amount  of  the  re- 
habilitation fund  to  be  allowed  the  district 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  could 
participate  were  stipulated.  Of  the  208 
proposals  submitted,  168,  or  81  percent, 
were  accepted  by  the  boards  having  such 
authority.  Sixty-seven  of  those  accepted 
had  as  a condition  the  submission  of  a 
bond  issue  at  the  election  in  November 
1929. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Edgar 
L.  Morphet,  to  whom  reference  has  al- 
ready been  made,  the  Florida  Legislature 
enacted  in  1 949  a law  which  contained  this 
provision:  “Multiply  the  number  of  in- 
struction units  determined  for  each  county 
according  to  law  by  $400  and  the  product 
shall  be  included  in  the  Minimum  Founda- 
tion Program  for  capital  outlay  and  debt 
service”  (72).  Regular  distribution  of  state 
funds  for  school  facilities  as  part  of  state 
foundation  programs  was  found  in  only  6 
states  in  1957:  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentuc- 
ky, Michigan,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennes- 
see (73). 

During  World  War  II,  the  state  of 
California  accumulated  a large  surplus  in 
its  state  treasury.  Shortly  thereafter,  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  to  distribute  a large  part 
of  that  surplus  to  aid  school  districts  to 
meet  their  building  needs.  This  legislation 
provided  that  under  certain  conditions 
school  districts  would  repay  the  state  in 
part  or  in  full.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  state  might  eventually  get  back  about 
60  percent  of  these  grants.  The  policy  if 
making  these  grants  and  loans  available  to 
the  districts  for  school  building  purposes 
still  continues  in  that  state. 
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RESOURCES  FOR  PLANNERS, 
RESEARCH,  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
INVOLVEMENT 

These  items  are  mentioned  briefly  because 
they  are  important  in  developing  planning 
personnel  and  in  expanding  the  boundaries 
of  knowledge  about  the  school  facilities 
field. 

Resources  for  Planners 

Only  a few  planning  resources  had  been 
developed  by  the  1930’s.  They  were  princi- 
pally the  products  of  the  efforts  of  pro- 
fessors at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  Peabody  College,  a few  in- 
dependent architects,  and  school  building 
specialists  in  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion, including  those  in  New  York,  Califor- 
nia, Florida,  New  Tersey,  and  Colorado.  In 
the  1930’s  and  1940’s,  activity  increased, 
especially  in  the  form  of  booklets,  newslet- 
ter memoranda,  and  consultation  services 
from  the  state  departments  of  education, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  state  universities, 
and  a few  private  colleges  and  educational 
consulting  firms.  By  the  mid-1960’s,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernmental units,  colleges  and  universities, 
and  numerous  professional  associations 
and  foundation-supported  organizations 
were  acting  on  the  national  concern  for 
more  and  better  planning  assistance.  In  ad- 
dition, individuals  in  several  professions 
had  written  numerous  books  and  articles 
(74). 

Recently  the  problem  of  identifying, 
organizing,  and  disseminating  the  available 
school  planning  and  management  resources 
media  has  appeared.  The  Council  of  Edu- 
cational Facility  Planners,  first  through  a 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  grant  and  now 
with  its  own  funds,  periodically  publishes 
research  abstract  journals.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
operates  an  educational  facilities  clearing- 
house for  research  on  school  facilities  and 
has  a major  responsibility  for  disseminating 
school  planning  information.  Numerous 
federal,  state,  college,  and  university  offices 
prepare  and  distribute  bibliographies, 


conduct  workshops,  provide  consulting 
services,  develop  professional  planning 
personnel,  and  encourage  both  influential 
and  newly  emerging  educational  communi- 
ty action  organizations  to  support  school 
planning  services. 

Most  school  plant  officers,  agencies, 
and  professors  maintain  school  plant  mate- 
rial libraries,  the  largest  two  being  at  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  In  1968,  the 
Council  of  Educational  Facility  Planners 
took  steps  to  form  a school  planning  li- 
brary collection  at  its  Columbus,  Ohio, 
headquarters  that  should  soon  be  among 
the  best  in  the  country.  It  will  be  made 
available  to  planners  the  world  over. 
Among  the  best  professional  resources  for 
school  planners  are  doctoral  dissertations 
in  the  field.  Several  hundred  of  these  stud- 
ies exist,  relatively  unused. 

The  major  organizations  distributing 
school  planning  publications  and  periodi- 
cals in  the  1950’s  and  1960’s  were  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education;  the  state  departments 
of  education  of  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Michigan,  North  Carolina, 
Florida,  Texas,  California,  Utah,  and 
Washington;  the  Educational  Facilities 
Laboratories,  Inc.  and  its  supported  units; 
and  magazines  such  as  American  School 
and  University,  Nation’s  Schools,  School 
Management,  and  Architectural  Record . 

Research 

Historically,  American  educators  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  secure  funds  for 
research.  This  has  certainly  been  true  in 
the  school  plant  field.  Almost  without  the 
use  of  funds,  however,  several  state  depart- 
ments of  education,  especially  in  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Florida,  California, 
and  Washington,  have  made  it  possible  for 
their  school  housing  sections  to  perform 
and  publish  modest  studies.  Concurrently, 
public  and  private  universities  alike  have 
promoted  research  studies  by  doctoral  stu- 
dents, and  associations  and  agencies  also 
have  carried  on  school  plant  research  on  a 
small  and  seemingly  “hit  or  miss”  basis 
(75). 
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Very  recently,  this  research  activity 
has  increased  greatly,  with  grants  from  the 
U.S.  Offi°e  of  Education,  Educational  Fa- 
cilities Laboratories,  the  Department  of 
Defense;  income  from  association  activi- 
ties; and  other  resources.  In  the  mid- 
1960’s,  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects and  the  Council  of  Educational 
Facility  Planners  jointly  utilized  a ,$25,000 
grant  to  develop  a guide  for  upgrading  the 
preparation  of  educational  specifications. 
The  Council  of  Educational  Facility  Plan- 
ners conducted  its  study  of  the  school  plant 
planning  practices  of  state  departments  of 
education  under  an  $80,000  Department 
of  Defense  grant.  During  the  1957-68  pe- 
riod, the  Educational  Facilities  Laborato- 
ries awarded  many  grants  to  universities, 
associations,  and  school  districts  for  re- 
search studies.  There  arc  indications  that 
many  more  of  the  future  practices  in 
school  plant  planning  and  management  will 
be  based  upon  research  knowledge  than 
was  the  case  in  the  first  part  of  this  century. 

International  Involvement 

As  the  United  States  increased  its  interna- 
tional developmental  activities  in  a 
hundred-plus  emerging  countries  du.ing 
the  late  1950’s  and  the  1960's,  many  of  its 
school  facilities  specialists  were  called 
upon  as  technical  experts  to  assist  overseas 
agencies  and  foreign  governments  with  the 
surveying  of  conditions,  the  inventorying  of 
national  capabilities,  and  the  establishment 
and  attainment  of  education  goals.  For  ex- 
ample, Paul  Seagers  from  Indiana  and  Don 
Leu  from  Michigan  assisted  Thailand; 
Francis  Darby  of  California  inventoried 
school  building  needs  in  Jordan;  Richard 
Tonigan  of  New  Mexico,  one  of  the  writers, 
helped  Colombia  in  developing  an  adminis- 
trative planning  organization  and  in  writing 
educational  specifications  for  19  compre- 
hensive high  schools;  and  John  McCloud 
helped  to  plan  a new  university  in  Ethio- 
pia. Other  planners  assisted  other  coun- 
tries, including  Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  Peru. 

U.S.  planners  are  also  being  called 
upon  to  participate  in  regional  planning 
conferences.  Both  John  Cameron  and 


Richard  Tonigan  have  attended  Latin 
American  regional  conferences  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  “Centro  Regional 
dc  Construccioncs  Escolares  Para  America 
Latina."  Known  as  CONESCAL,  the  orga- 
nization uses  funds  from  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  UNESCO,  and  Mexico 
to  operate  an  educational  planning  center 
devoted  to  assisting  Latin  American  coun- 
tries in  school  facility  and  economic  plan- 
ning. 

It  is  evident  that  international  school 
planning  activities  will  inciease;  more  plan- 
ners from  foreign  lands  will  tour  U.S.  facil- 
ities, attend  classes  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, seek  copies  of  our  publications, 
and  employ  the  assistance  of  our  educa- 
tional facilities  planners,  educators  and  ar- 
chitects alike.  It  seems  entirely  possible 
that  the  scope  of  foreign  activities  in  the 
planning,  equipping,  and  building  of  educa- 
tional facilities  could  surpass  that  of  the 
United  States  before  the  turn  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 


PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Both  the  results  of  long-term  historical 
trends  and  the  recent  concerns  of  society 
provide  guidelines  for  making  projections 
about  forthcoming  developments. 

The  ferment  in  the  educational  world, 
resulting  in  part  from  “Sputnik,"  “Johnnie 
can’t  read,"  “television  potential,"  “civil 
rights,"  and  “new  educational  research," 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  alter  public 
education  output  in  the  years  ahead.  Two 
changes  arc  likely  to  be  a much  greater  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  both  individual  instruc- 
tion and  independent  learning.  This,  in 
part,  is  a return  to  the  rural,  small  school 
program  of  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
The  November  11,1 967,  issue  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  carried  an  Associated 
Press  release  under  the  caption,  “Revolu- 
tion in  Education:  Each  Student  Works 
Alone."  That  release  reports  that— 

Researchers  have  come  up  with  a new 
concept  of  learning  which  Federal 
officials  arc  convinced  has  the  potential 
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for  revolutionizing  the  nation's  educa- 
tional system  in  the  years  ahead.  Its 
called  Individually  Prescribed  Instruc- 
tion (I.P.I.),  and  it  means  that  each  stu- 
dent works  mostly  on  his  own  with 
materials  specially  suited  for  him. 

The  same  article  also  includes  a statement 
by  John  W.  Gardner,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare:  “Within  25  years,  virtually  all  in- 
struction in  the  schools  will  be  individual- 
ized instruction."  Naturally,  new  educa- 
tional facilities  will  have  to  be  designed 
differently  and  existing  facilities  will  have 
to  be  extensively  remodeled  if  individual- 
ized instruction  and  independent  learning 
arc  to  become  principle  techniques  in  edu- 
cational methodology. 

Another  relevant  statement  on  likely 
societal  changes  is  found  in  a 1967  publi- 
cation entitled  Curriculum  Handbook  for 
School  Administrators: 

Geneticist  Bentley  Glass,  at  the  1967 
convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  pointed  out 
that  by  the  year  2000  the  fund  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  available  to  mankind  will 
be  100  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1900. 
Oui  latest  science  textbooks  on  the  mar- 
ket today  will  be  out  of  date  in  live 
vears,  and  our  science  teachers  must 
completely  overhaul  their  knowledge 
every  five  to  eight  years  just  to  keep 
ahead  of  obsolescence.  This  knowledge 
explosion  is  omy  slightly  less  severe  in 
the  nonscientifh  disciplines,  Dr.  Glass 
added.  The  implications  of  the  * devel- 
opments for  the  school  curriculum  are 
staggering  (76). 

The  effects  on  education  of  the 
knowledge  explosion,  as  well  as  the  educa- 
tional effects  of  technological  advancement, 
will  become  increasingly  widespread.  The 
implications  for  curriculum  change  and  de- 
velopment are  manyfold.  Educational 
facilities  will  need  to  be  designed  and  re- 
modeled to  permit  greater  flexibility  in 
terms  of  changing  curricular  programs,  m 
terms  of  personnel  mobility,  in  terms  of 
multi-usage,  and  in  terms  of  mechanization 


and  automation.  Educational  learning  ac- 
tivities which  speed  and  ease  the  transmis- 
sion of  information  will  need  to  be 
developed;  information  retrieval  systems, 
dial  access  media  centers,  and  computer- 
controlled  instruction  are  necessary  de- 
velopments to  permit  Americas  public 
schools  to  take  advantage  of  new  scientific 
and  technological  knowledge. 

Increasingly,  American  educators 
have  been  calling  for  more  functional 
school  facilities  and  for  the  training  o 
teachers  in  the  effective  utilization  ot 
school  and  community  facilities.  Teacher 
training  institutions  are  just  beginning  to 
respond  to  this  demand.  It  is  logical  to  pre- 
sume that  this  movement  will  continue  and 
that  it  will  result  in  the  planning  of  more 
functional  educational  facilities.  As  the 
brainpower  of  America’s  educators  is  di- 
rected toward  planning  better  facilities, 
school  planners  can  expect  to  *ee  many  in- 
novative designs  which  will  more  construc- 
tively support  teaching  and  learning  than 

have  facilities  in  the  past.  . 

In  recent  years,  educational  adminis- 
trators have  been  pushed  into  greatly  im- 
proving administrative  processes.  Many 
business  functions  have  been  mechanized, 
program  budgeting  and  performance  evalu- 
ation have  begun  to  become  realities,  an 
the  social  sciences  have  begun  to  effect  tne 
actions  of  public  school  administrators. 
The  results  of  these  new  administrative 
techniques  should  give  better  direction  to 
the  development  of  new  educational  pro- 
grams, better  utilization  of  resources,  and  a 
closer  tie  between  classroom  teachers  and 
educational  administrative  specialists.  In 
unison,  these  two  groups  will  find  ways  to 
implement  improved  teaching  and  learning 
opportunities  and  to  be  .ter  “humanize  en- 
vironmental features  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  nation.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  whether  or  not  adminis- 
trative studies  foster  a continued  reduction 
in  the  number  of  the  nation’s  school  dis- 
tricts, or  whether  the  “humanizing”  effect 
will  lead  to  subdividing  the  large  city 
school  districts  to  such  a degree  that  the 
number  ot  school  districts  in  the  nation 
may  indeed  again  start  to  rise. 
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Most  studies  of  class  size  have  shown 
that,  within  reasonable  limitations,  class 
size  has  little  impact  on  measurable  pupil 
achievement;  however,  the  belief  still  exists 
that  the  smaller  the  class  the  better  the  re- 
sults. Such  being  the  case,  there  will  be 
continued  efforts  to  reduce  class  size  to 
about  20  to  25  pupils.  Obviously,  class  size 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  planning 
of  functional  school  buildings. 

It  is  predicted  that  in  the  forthcoming 
decade  the  industries  which  produce  for 
educational  consumption  will  readjust  their 
previously  anticipated  roles  in  the  educa- 
tional market.  This  adjustment  will  be  in 
reaction  to  the  failure  of  many  cc  the 
giants  in  American  industry  to  sufficiently 
capitalize  on  the  educational  growth  of  the 
1960's  and,  in  some  instances,  because  de- 
velopment of  suitable  curriculum  materials 
has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  technologi- 
cal “hardware”  for  their  transmission. 

Community  utilization  of  school  facil- 
ities will  increase  at  a more  rapid  rate  in 
the  future  nan  it  has  in  the  past  two  or 
three  decades,  oven  though  community  uti- 
lization of  the  schools  has  advanced  to  a 
considerable  degree  in  suburban  America. 
As  a result  of  riots  in  the  cities,  the  devel- 
opment of  a special  concern  for  salvaging 
dropouts,  and  a greater  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  American  public  to  become 
more  intimately  involved  in  the  politics  of 
local  life,  the  American  public  school  will 
increasingly  become  the  community  center 
of  each  neighborhood  for  an  increasing 
number  and  variety  of  youth  and  adult  ac- 
tivities. 

Likewise,  it  is  expected  that  current 
events  will  cause  governmental  agencies 
and  local  school  boards  to  give  more  con- 
sideration to  increasing  the  size  of  new 
school  sites  and  to  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  these  sites  for  recreational  and  so- 
cial purposes.  So  many  problems  of  the  big 
city,  as  well  as  of  the  small  city  downtown 
area,  are  linked  to  the  lack  of  adequate  lo- 
cal youth  facilities  that  it  seems  impossible 
for  educational  agencies  and  school  boards 
any  longer  to  ignore  this  responsibility — re- 
gardless of  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  land 
and  the  complexities  of  securing  an  ade- 


quate site.  The  American  public  has  far  too 
long  put  the  dollar  value  of  school  sites 
ahead  of  the  value  of  developing  American 
youth. 

Thee  will  continue  to  be  efforts  at 
obtaining  a better  racial  balance  in  Ameri- 
can schools.  These  efforts  will  continue  to 
require  the  development  of  unique  trans- 
portation, housing,  and  facility  design,  all 
directed  toward  obtaining  a better,  cross- 
culture  mixture  for  the  youths  of  American 
society. 

One  of  the  most  significant  attain- 
ments of  the  1 960's  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  over  500  new  regional  voca- 
tional-technical schools  and  the  birth  of  an 
interest  in  the  comprehensive  high  school 
to  better  meet  the  vocational-technical 
needs  of  all  youth.  This  program  is  bound 
to  have  much  success  and  will  foster,  for  at 
least  another  decade,  an  expansion  of  the 
vocational-technical  movement.  The  ac- 
tivities of  these  vocational-technical 
institutions  will  greatly  expand  curricu- 
lums,  and  they  will  become  more  entwined 
with  community  resources.  Educational 
planners  will  have  a difficult  task  in  adjust- 
ing their  past  experiences  to  the  newly 
emerging  needs  of  youth  which  are  be- 
ing identified  in  the  vocational-technical 
schools. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States 
is  moving  from  an  industrial  phase  to  a 
postindustrial  society  and  that  our  interests 
are  shifting  from  industrial  through  service 
to  educational  activities.  There  is  wide- 
spread evidence  in  the  military,  in  industry 
and  commerce,  in  government,  as  well  as 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  country, 
that  the  American  citizen  has  become  in- 
c '^singly  aware  of  the  values  of  an 
inci  easing  amount  of  continuing  education 
for  adults.  It  is  difficult  to  project  the  im- 
plications of  these  factors  on  the  future  de- 
velopment of  educational  facilities.  It  is 
reasonable,  however,  to  believe  that  the 
public  schools  will  be  urged  not  only  to 
take  over  much  of  the  educational  activity 
now  conducted  outside  its  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, but  also  to  greatly  expand  program 
offerings  to  citizens  of  all  ages.  Ther1  is 
every  reason  for  school  planners  to  believe 
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that  the  volume  of  school  planning  activity 
will  substantially  increase  as  kindergarten 
and  prekindergarten  programs  develop,  as 
the  dropout  rate  is  lowered,  as  continuing 
youth  and  adult  education  expands,  as 
America  renews  its  interest  in  developing 
rural  education,  and  as  involvement  in  the 
educational  systems  of  other  countries  in- 
creases. 
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Appendix  A 


additional  school  construction  federal  aid  sources 

for  public  schools 


The  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law 
81-152),  as  amended,  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  surplus  real  federal  property  to 
eligible  health  and  educational  applicants. 
Land,  as  well  as  on-site  buildings,  may  be 
assigned  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Surplus  Property  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  conveyance  to  public  and  non- 
profit health  and  educational  institutions. 

Under  Title  III,  Public  Law  85-864, 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  the  federal  government 
will  pay  from  each  state’s  allotment  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  ti.e  sums  ex- 
pended for  the  purchase  of  laooratory 
equipment  and  materials  used  for  such  in- 
struction and  for  minor  remodeling  of 
laboratory  or  other  space  used  for  the 
equipment,  under  an  approved  state  plan. 

Under  Public  Law  89-4,  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  supplemental  grants  arc  authorized 
for  up  to  80  percent  of  project  costs  where 
Appalachian  communities  lack  the  fiscal 
capacity  to  participate  equitably  in  existing 
grant-aided  programs.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  for  construction  of 
school  facilities  needed  to  provide  voca- 
tional education  in  areas  of  the  region  in 
which  such  education  is  not  now  adequate- 
ly available.  Both  the  supplemental  grants 
and  the  grants  for  vocational  education  fa- 
cilities are  made  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  the  Vocational  Educational 
Act  of  1963. 

Title  III  of  Public  Law  89-10,  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  provides  for  planning  grants  to  local 
education  agencies  for  supplementary  edu- 
cational services  and  centers,  including 
plans  for  facilities  and  pilot  projects  de- 
signed to  test  the  feasibility  of  innovative 
designs.  The  same  title  also  authorizes 
grants  for  the  establishment,  maintenance, 


and  operation  of  programs,  including  the 
lease  or  construction  of  necessary  facilities 
and  the  acquisition  of  necessary  equip- 
ment, designed  to  enrich  the  programs  of 
local  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Under  Title  I of  Public  Law  89-10,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
vlf  1965,  local  educational  agencies  are  au- 
thorized to  receive  basic  grants  or  special 
incentive  grants  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families,  including  the 
acquisition  of  equipment  and,  where  ncces- 
sary,  the  construction  of  school  facilities. 
This  authorization  has  been  greatly  re- 
stricted by  federal  legislation. 

Public  Law  89-313  of  1965,  As- 
sistance for  Public  Schools  Affected  by 
Major  Disasters,  authorizes  the  U.S.  com- 
missioner of  education  to  provide  financial 
assistance  enabling  local  school  authorities 
to  restore  or  replace  educational  facilities 
destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  as  a result 

of  a major  disaster. 

Public  Law  81-815,  School  Construc- 
tion in  Areas  Affected  by  Federal  Activi- 
ties, provides  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  urgently  needed  education- 
al facilities  in  school  districts  which  have 
or  will  have  substantial  increases  in  school 
membership  as  a result  of  new  or  increased 
federal  activities.  The  law  authorizes  Pay- 
ments to  school  districts  for  construction  of 
minimum  school  facilities  or,  if  the  federal 
impact  is  temporary,  provision  of  cither 
temporary  school  facilities  or  of  federal 
funds  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  such  tempo- 
rarv  facilities.  The  law  also  authorizes  the 
construction  on  federal  property  of  schoo 
facilities  for  children  living  on  federal 
property  where  state  and  local  educational 
agencies  arc  unable  to  provide  suitable  free 
public  education,  and  it  provides  assistance 
to  school  districts  which  have  a substantial 
percentage  of  children  living  on  federal 
property  (primarily  Indian  lands). 

Public  Law  89-77,  School  Facilities 
Construction  Amendments  of  1965, 
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amends  Public  Law  81-815  of  1950.  It  au- 
thorizes school  construction  for  children  in 
federally  impacted  areas  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Wake  Island,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands for  whom  local  educational  agencies 
are  unable  to  provide  education  and  for 
whom  English  is  not  the  primary  language 
of  instruction.  The  children  of  federal  em- 
ployees not  living  on  federal  property  af- 
fected by  these  conditions  may  be  counted 


in  determining  the  needs  for  minimum 
school  facilities  to  be  constructed  on  feder- 
al property. 

Public  Law  88-210,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  sections  8 and  11, 
provides  federal  funds  for  the  construction 
of  area  vocational  education  school  facili- 
ties. These  funds  must  be  equally  matched 
from  state  or  local  sources. 
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Impacts  of  Federal  Programs  on 
State  Departments  of  Education 


INTRODUCTION  (1) 

The  American  people  long  have  been  con- 
cerned with  who  should  assume  primary 
responsibility  for  an  educated  citizenry. 
And  throughout  their  history,  one  of  the 
oldest,  most  perplexing  questions  surround- 
ing this  concern  has  focused  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  control  of  their  educational 
system  should  be  centralized.  The  issues 
evolving  from  this  seemingly  eternal  dilem- 
ma have  played  a dynamic  role  in 
influencing  contemporary  patterns  of  feder- 
al, state,  and  local  government  relations  in 
education.  This  chapter  deals  with  only  a 
small  but  crucial  area  of  these  relation- 
ships: the  impacts  of  federal  legislation 
and  policy  on  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion in  the  twentieth  century. 

If  a rationale  for  delving  into  history 
is  necessary,  it  should  be  stated  at  the  out- 
set that  a twentieth-century  perspective  of 
federal-state  relations  in  education  can  be 
understood  only  in  the  historical  setting 
that  shaped  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem from  the  early  Colonial  period  to  the 
present.  These  precedents— these  signifi- 
cant events— and  the  unique  contributions 
of  certain  individuals  provide  a basis  for 
the  development  of  various  opinions,  bias- 
es, and  principles  pertaining  to  the  nature 
of  the  government's  role  in  education  to- 
day. In  short,  historical  events  are  consid- 
ered of  major  importance  in  any  discussion 
of  intergovernmental  educational  arrange- 
ments in  the  United  States,  for  they  pro- 
vide the  antecedents  for  current  praetice. 


state  function,  and  a federal  interest  seems 
axiomatic.  However,  it  was  not  until  the 
twentieth  century  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment began  to  play  a major  role  in  Ameri- 
can education.  To  be  sure,  under  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  responsible  for  directing  educa- 
tion in  the  territories;  and  with  the  Land 
Grant  Acts  of  the  1860's,  it  received  po- 
tential power  over  education  in  the  states. 
Indeed,  under  the  Morrill  Act,  state  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  were  induced  to 
establish  military  science  as  part  of  the 
curriculum.  However,  it  was  not  until  the 
twentieth  century,  after  the  demise  of  lais- 
sez  faire,  that  this  potential  influence  was 
actually  invoked. 

Today  it  is  accepted  that  the  federal 
government  may  participate  in  educational 
decision  making  at  the  state  level  and,  in 
some  instance  even  at  local  levels  when 
federal  funds  allocated  for  special  purposes 
are  spent.  For  the  most  part,  the  federal 
government  exercises  considerable  self-re* 
straint  in  controlling  the  expenditures  of 
federal  grants-in-aid.  But  this  self-restraint 
involves  more  than  just  a desire  to  avoid 
time-consuming  political  disputes;  it  is 
predicated  on  two  very  real  factors  in 
American  political  history:  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's unwillingness  or  inability  to  leg- 
islate in  education  because  of  the 
traditional  issues  of  church-state  relation- 
ships, and  the  persistent  distrust  of  central- 
ized control  of  education.  Thus,  what  we 
haze,  historically,  is  50  state  school  sys- 
tems (2). 


Early  Colonial  Foundations 

SOME  HISTORICAL  FOUNDATIONS 

FOR  FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONS  Of  all  the  groups  that  came  to  America, 

the  Puritans,  dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
lhe  tact  that  education  in  the  United  England  and  settlers  of  »he  New  England 
States  is  a community  responsibility,  a Colonies,  had  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
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development  of  educational  philosophies  in 
America.  For  the  Puritans  the  tasks  of  ed- 
ucation were  twofold:  to  qualify  the  young 
for  church  membership  and  to  prepare  the 
ministry  to  disseminate  the  truth  of  the  Bi- 
ble as  interpreted  by  the  ministers  of 
“God’s  word.”  Hence,  during  the  Colonial 
period,  religion  was  the  basis  and  the  con- 
tent of  education  (3).  For  Protestants,  the 
ability  to  read  the  Bible  was  essential  for 
salvation.  The  Puritans  found  it  necessary 
to  promote  an  educational  system  that 
would  support  their  ideal  government — a 
religious  government,  a theocracy.  Consen- 
sus among  the  New  Englanders  was  to 
preserve  the  “truth”  and  to  resist  the  threat 
of  ideas  that  would  foster  changes  in  the 
cultural  and  religious  patterns  of  their 
time  (4). 

If  God’s  laws  were  stated  in  the  Bible 
and  interpreted  by  the  ministers  and  magis- 
trates rather  than  by  the  people,  then  how, 
with  this  obvious  attempt  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  inculcate  new  ideas  or  val- 
ues, was  the  seventeenth  century  important 
to  later  developments  in  American  educa- 
tion? The  answer  is  clear:  Although  the 
educational  system  in  the  wilderness  of 
New  England  was  an  instrument  of  the 
church,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
some  families  were  neglecting  their  chil- 
dren’s education,  the  church  appealed  to 
the  state.  As  a result,  the  Massachusetts 
Law  of  1 642  provided  the  basis  for  enforc- 
ing education.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
English-speaking  world,  a law  required 
that  children  be  taught  to  read  (5). 

After  a 5-year  trial  period  had 
elapsed,  the  New  Englanders  found  that 
enforcement  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
General  Court  ordered  in  the  Law  of  1647 
“that  every  town  having  50  householders 
should  at  once  appoint  a teacher  of  reading 
and  writing,  and  provide  his  wages  in  such 
a manner  as  the  town  might  determine 
. . .”  (6).  The  Laws  of  1642  and  1647, 
therefore,  set  the  precedent  for  education 
as  a local  and  secular  responsibility,  and 
they  established  the  right  of  the  state  to 
compel  communities  to  establish  and  main" 
tain  school  systems.  This  precedent,  as  we 
will  see  later,  laid  the  groundwork  for 


much  of  the  current  controversy  over 
church-state  relationships  in  education  (7). 

At  least  one  notable  historian  of  the 
intellectual  developments  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  has  concluded  that  out  of 
the  conflict  of  the  early  Colonial  period 
“came  not  so  much  final  agreement  as  a 
clear  formulation  of  rival  theories  re- 
specting the  nature  of  man  and  his 
institutions”  (8).  V.  T.  Thayer  aptly  cate- 
gorized these  controversies  into  six  areas: 
(a)  government  by  the  elect  for  the  many 
versus  the  common  man’s  direct  participa- 
tion in  government;  (b)  local  autonomy 
versus  central  control;  (c)  orthodoxy  and 
rigid  conformity  versus  the  theory  of  dis- 
sent; (d)  education  for  utilitarian  value 
versus  scholarship  for  theological  and  reli- 
gious value;  (e)  the  concept  of  God’s  di- 
rect relationship  with  all  individuals  versus 
the  concept  of  the  religious  aristocracy  of 
the  chosen  few  as  recipients  of  God’s 
word;  and  (f)  the  development  of  external 
criteria  to  govern  human  behavior  (e.g., 
the  Diety  or  the  monarch)  versus  criteria 
derived  from  human  experience  (9).  Each 
of  these  factors  has  played  an  enormous 
role  in  molding  American  education,  but 
none  has  played  a greater  role  than  the  is- 
sues of  local  autonomy  versus  central 
control  and  the  relationship  between 
church  and  state. 

These  issues,  however,  varied  in  in- 
tensity within  the  different  Colonies  proba- 
bly as  a result  of  their  different  historical 
experiences.  At  the  time  of  colonization  in 
the  New  World,  the  idea  of  a single,  estab- 
lished church  was  popular  in  Europe. 
Europeans  believed  that  the  welfare  of 
their  societies  was  dependent  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  to  enforce  and  promote 
certain  religious  doctrines,  and  these  no- 
tions carried  over  to  the  Colonies.  Thus,  in 
all  but  a few  Colonies — Rhode  Island, 
Pennsylvania,  and  later  Delaware  were  the 
exceptions — the  state  supported  the  church 
financially  and  enforced  its  doctrines.  (The 
Reformed  Church  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Middle  and  Southern  Colonies 
and  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
churches  in  New  England  are  examples  of 
“established  churches”  of  the  Colonial  pe- 
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riod.)  Yet,  although  there  was  conformity 
in  the  idea  of  an  established,  single  church, 
there  were  diverse  and  even  rival  concep- 
tions over  how  these  churches  should  be 
governed  (10). 

For  instance,  the  controversy  of  local 
autonomy  versus  centralized  authority  re- 
sulted from  “the  conflict  between  a Con- 
gregational (local  autonomy)  and  Presby- 
terian (centralized  authority)  form  of 
church  government”  (11).  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  American  history,  this  conflict  has 
reverberated  from  the  politician’s  platform; 
today  we  call  it  states’  rights.  This  conflict 
has  been  described  as  follows: 

In  a theocracy,  however,  this  concerned 
the  merits  of  local  autonomy  versus  cen- 
tral authority,  a conflict  between  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  forms  of 
government,  and  a problem  that  still  di- 
vides America  under  the  captions  of 
“state  rights”  versus  a “bureaucracy”  in 
Washington.  Out  of  the  original  debate 
came,  eventually,  the  unique  solution  of 
direct  representation  of  the  people  on  all 
levels — local,  state  and  federal.  In  the 
field  of  education  emphasis  upon  local 
autonomy  in  education  has  been  of  first 
importance  in  setting  the  pattern  early 
for  local  initiative  and  local  control  un- 
der general  state  supervision  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  schools  (12). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  theocratic  form  of  government 
that  pervaded  the  Colonies — especially  sig- 
nificant in  the  development  of  educational 
thought  in  America — began  to  lose  control. 
The  trend  of  government  by  the  few,  struc- 
tured in  such  a way  that  the  civil  authori- 
ties were  arms  of  the  church,  was  indeed 
the  subject  of  popular  dissatisfaction.  No 
longer  were  the  ministers  and  magistrates 
of  the  church  able  to  maintain  their  former 
power.  Even  the  threat  of  witchcraft  or 
personal  condemnation  and  banishment 
could  not  restrain  the  frontier  spirit  and 
dedication  to  individualism  that  were  de- 
veloping throughout  the  Colonies  during 
the  late  seventeenth  century.  Powerful  in- 
terest groups,  such  as  the  cohesive  group 
of  small  farmers  and  the  increasingly 


important  merchant  group,  suddenly 
emerged.  A new  social  order  that  tended  to 
shift  the  political  power  vested  in  the  theo- 
cratic form  of  government  to  new  reference 
groups  sprang  to  life.  Theocratic  rule  sub- 
sided at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry as  a capitalistic  economic  system  came 
into  being,  having  profound  implications 
for  the  patterns  of  governmental  relations 
that  were  to  develop  in  the  future  ( 13 ) . 

The  Rise  of  the  American 
Federal  System 

During  the  period  between  the  late  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  final  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  in  1789,  Americans  began  to 
rebel  not  only  against  the  stringent  eco- 
nomic sanctions  imposed  from  abroad,  but 
also  against  strict  and  unyielding  religious 
doctrines.  Progressive  values  were  being 
expressed  reflecting  the  interests  of  many 
eighteenth  century  revolutionaries.  Opti- 
mism prevailed,  and  it  was  fashionable  to 
believe  that  the  potentialities  of  all  men 
could  be  developed  if  they  were  given 
equal  opportunity.  And,  in  this  context,  a 
high  degree  of  national  unity  slowly  devel- 
oped, but  not  at  the  expense  of  states’ 
rights,  for  the  federal  government  then, 
as  now,  was  considered  necessary  for  sta- 
bility and  order,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  most  serious  threats  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  values  ( 14) . 

These  people  were  convinced  that  the 
excesses  of  the  British  government  existed 
because  England  did  not  know  what  the 
real  needs  of  her  Colonies  were — Parlia- 
mentary leaders  were  just  too  far  removed 
to  be  familiar  with  American  Colonial 
needs  (15).  Thus,  out  of  their  experience, 
the  Americans  were  forced  to  conclude 
that  that  government  which  functions  least 
functions  best;  simultaneously,  they  knew 
that  some  government  was  necessary.  They 
came  to  believe,  therefore,  that  if  it  must 
exist,  government  should  be  close  to  the 
people  so  that  the  people  could  keep  it  in 
check.  Moreover,  they  held  that  only  a 
government  close  to  the  people  could  know 
its  people’s  real  needs.  As  a result,  they  de- 
cided no  “supergovernment”  would  ever  be 
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imposed  on  them  again  (16). 

However,  historical  events  denied 
them.  The  Americans  were  not  to  be  al- 
lowed the  luxury  of  merely  serving  their  re- 
spective states,  for  there  were  other  nations 
with  which  they  had  to  deal.  State  leaders 
knew  that  they  could  not  defend  their  com- 
monwealths separately — they  needed  the 
strength  brought  about  only  through  unity. 
And,  as  history  would  have  it,  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  were  compelled  to  establish  a 
federal  system  of  government — a “super- 
government”— for  dealing  with  each  other 
and  for  defense  against  the  outside.  To  put 
it  simply:  The  federal  government  was 
formed  for  the  limited  purpose  of  defend- 
ing the  whole  against  foreign  enemies  and 
to  defend  the  smaller  states  against  the 
larger  ones.  The  federal  government  was, 
in  short,  a necessary  evil,  and  it  was  to  be 
treated  as  such  (17).  Thus,  in  drawing  up 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  Ameri- 
cans produced  such  a loosely  structured 
government  that  it  was  completely  unwork- 
ing and  unworkable.  They  had  rendered 
the  federal  government  a government  in 
name  only.  In  consequence,  in  1787  they 
called  a Constitutional  Convention  to  draw 
up  a government  with  some  strength.  Un- 
deniably, the  framers  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion were  extremely  cautious  in  the  powers 
they  delegated  to  their  national  government 
and,  as  history  has  demonstrated  in  the 
controversies  over  interpretations  of  the 
Tenth  Amendment,  they  vested  more  im- 
plicit power  in  the  responsibilities  of  the 
national  government  than  in  its  explicit 
powers  (18).  As  a result,  arguments  over 
the  federal  government’s  power  run 
through  American  history.  Some  allege  its 
powers  are  detrimental  to  the.  well-being  of 
America,  while  others  contend  that  the 
well-being  of  society  rests  with  the  federal 
government’s  use  of  its  discretionary  pow- 
ers. Certainly  nothing  has  been  confirmed 
or  denied  in  the  twentieth  century. 

A Legal  Avenue  for  Federal 
Involvement  in  Education 

Few  people  will  deny  the  significance  of 
the  federal  government’s  legislative  activi- 


ties in  education.  The  history  of  this  in- 
volvement and  the  impact  of  the  national 
government  on  each  of  the  states  reach 
back  to  the  beginning  of  government  under 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  Attempts  were  made 
during  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787,  for  instance,  to  allow  the  proposed 
government  legislative  powers  over  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  Such  historical  nota- 
bles as  George  Washington,  Charles  Pinck- 
ney, and  James  Madison  called  for  a 
national  university,  national  seminaries  for 
learning,  and  national  public  institutions 
(19).  Because  of  intense  rivalries  among 
the  Colonies  and  a prevailing  sense  of  local 
identity,  all  proposals  for  federally  legislat- 
ed and  supported  public  education  failed. 
Consequently,  Congress  had  to  find  its  au- 
thority in  some  clause  in  the  Constitution. 
The  “general  welfare  clause”  in  Article  I, 
Section  8,  of  the  Constitution  has  provided 
the  legal  route  for  the  necessary 
legislation  (20).  The  U.S.  Congress  can 
cite  no  article  in  the  Constitution,  however, 
giving  it  legislative  power  over  education. 
The  implied  intent  of  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment, ratified  in  1791,  has  been  interpreted 
to  reserve  to  the  states  the  function  of  pub- 
lic education.  This  amendment  declared 
that  “powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people”  (21). 

Thus,  the  “general  welfare  clause,”  al- 
though a subject  for  much  debate  over  the 
years  since  the  Constitution  was  estab- 
lished, provides  the  basis  for  the 
increasingly  large  amounts  of  federal 
spending  in  education.  Congress  has  used 
its  power  through  this  clause  in  recent 
years  to  provide  unprecedented  aid  to  edu- 
cation. The  legislative  summary  that  fol- 
lows deals  with  such  federal  programs  as 
those  for  higher  education,  vocational  edu- 
cation, elementary,  secondary,  and  adult 
education,  and  personnel  and  other  special 
services.  First,  the  development  of  state  ed- 
ucational systems,  secular  in  nature,  can  be 
seen  in  the  following  section  concerning 
federal  land  grants  for  the  support  of  the 
common  schools.  Second,  some  of  the  ma- 
jor purposes  and  administrative  patterns  of 
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selected  programs  are  discussed  in  terms  of 
their  consequences  for  state  departments  of 
education. 

FEDERAL  LAND  GRANTS  AND 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STATE 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS 

The  earliest  form  of  federal  participation  in 
education  resulted  from  the  Ordinances  of 
1785  and  1787  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. Hence,  it  was  through  the 
donation  of  public  lands  to  the  several 
states  and  territories  to  provide  a system  of 
common  schools  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment first  became  involved  in  the  financial 
support  of  education.  Most  of  the  states 
profited  greatly  from  the  revenues  provided 
by  these  lands,  and  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  these  enactments  initially  did  not  in- 
volve the  exercise  of  any  direct  federal 
control. 

The  Ordinances  and  the  Common 
Schools  (22) 

The  Continental  Congress  of  1785  ap- 
proved federal  land  grants  to  endow  a 
common  school  system  in  the  Northwest 
Territory,  providing  a new  system  of  land 
survey  in  the  form  of  townships  comprising 
36  sections  of  640  acres  each  and  contain- 
ing a provision  to  reserve  one  section  for 
schools  and  another  for  the  church.  Two 
years  later,  the  Congress  passed  another 
ordinance  affirming  its  support  of  educa- 
tion and  making  no  specific  mention  of  re- 
gion or  reservation  of  lard,  but  prescribing 
generally  that  “Religion,  morality  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment, and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged.  . . .”  In  the  same 
year,  a land  grant  was  made  to  the  Ohio 
Company,  and  Lot  16  of  each  township 
was  reserved  for  schools,  following  the  pre- 
cedent set  in  the  earlier  allocations  of  land 
grants.  This  pattern  continued  until  the  ad- 
mission of  California  in  1850,  when  two 
sections  were  reserved  for  the  common 
schools. 


The  trend  for  states  to  receive  more 
than  one  lot  for  education  came  under 
much  criticism  during  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry. The  federal  government  was  accused  of 
being  too  liberal,  even  excessive  in  its  use 
and  allocation  of  public  lands.  Neverthe- 
less, this  procedure  went  on  several  years, 
until  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  were 
admitted  to  the  Union.  Each  of  these  three 
states  received  upwards  of  four  sections  of 
land  out  of  each  township  for  the  support 
of  education.  There  were  exceptions,  how- 
ever, to  this  national  policy  of  support  for 
education. 

Some  states  fought  unsuccessfully  on 
Congressional  floors  to  be  included  in  the 
federal  land-grant  policy.  Since  the  Ordi- 
nances applied  to  the  territories  only,  the 
original  13  states  were  excluded  from  the 
grants  because  the  federal  government  had 
no  title  to  any  of  their  land,  and  the  land 
grants  would  have  to  be  borrowed  from 
new  states.  Also  excluded  were  Kentucky 
and  Vermont,  the  first  two  states  admitted 
following  the  formation  of  the  Union.  All 
15  of  these  states  took  their  proposals  for 
inclusion  to  Congress,  and  the  last  bill,  as 
all  those  before  it,  failed  to  pass  in  the 
1894-95  Congressional  session.  Two  other 
states,  Maine  and  West  Virginia,  were  inel- 
igible because  they  were  formed  from  two 
of  the  original  1 3 Colonies,  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia,  respectively. 

Only  part  of  Tennessee  was  eligible 
for  the  general  land  grant  for  common 
schools;  and  finally,  when  Texas  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  she  was  ineligible 
because  prior  to  gaining  statehood,  she  had 
never  waived  title  of  her  land  to  the  federal 
government.  Political  leaders  in  Texas  did 
show,  however,  considerable  foresight  in 
providing  state  legislation  reserving  about 
40  million  acres  for  educational  purposes, 
providing  Texas  with  one  of  the  largest 
school  funds  of  any  state.  Oklahoma,  too, 
departs  from  the  aforementioned  trends. 
Although  Oklahoma  received  revenue  from 
public  lands,  the  federal  government  re- 
verted to  allowing  two  sections  of  land 
rather  than  the  four  tracts  that  had  been 
given  to  such  states  as  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  This  departure  resulted  from 
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early  government  reservations  for  both  con- 
serving mineral  resources  and  providing 
homeland  for  American  Indians.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  sections  of  land,  the  state 
of  Oklahoma  was  allocated  a sum  of  $5 
million. 

The  control  of  the  land  grants  was  left 
indefinite  until  1803,  when  Congress  stipu- 
lated that  control  “be  vested  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  state,  in  trust  for  use  as 
aforesaid,  and  for  no  other  use,  intent  or 
purpose  whatever.  . . Land  grants  were 
made  to  the  respective  townships  until 
1836,  when  Michigan  received  its  sections 
of  land;  but  as  the  states  strengthened  their 
position  in  education,  it  was  considered 
more  equitable  to  make  these  grants  direct- 
ly to  the  states  to  benefit  education 
throughout  the  states.  Occasionally,  the 
specific  lots  (c.g..  Lots  16,  36,  etc.)  turned 
out  to  be  swamplands  or  other  useless 
property  rather  than  land  that  would  real- 
ize financial  support  for  the  schools.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  remedy  this  situation 
prior  to  1836,  but  the  courts  were  consist- 
ent in  rejecting  all  proposals  that  would 
combine  and  redistribute  federal  revenue 
from  such  lands  among  the  townships 
throughout  the  state.  Not  until  1875,  al- 
most a century  after  the  Ordinances,  did 
the  states  receive  complete  authority  over 
the  use  of  these  sections  of  land.  Although 
most  of  the  states  were  not  always  careful 
in  the  sale  of  these  lands,  this  new  authori- 
ty marked  the  beginning  of  state  aid  to 
education.  To  alleviate  any  waste  and  to 
ensure  the  proper  use  of  funds  from  land 
sales,  the  federal  government  first  set  a 
minimum  price  and  later  restricted  the  use 
of  this  land  to  leasing.  In  1889,  two  more 
provisions  were  added : leases  were  offered 
for  not  more  than  5 years,  and  a maximum 
of  one  section  only  was  to  be  leased  by  one 
person.  Seemingly,  in  this  way,  the  federal 
government’s  restraint  from  exercising 
strict  control  over  these  early  land  grants 
resulted  in  a g,  cat  deal  of  waste  of  public 
revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ter- 
ritories did  become  states,  there  was  pre- 
cedent for  establishing  a more  efficient  and 
effective  state  school  system,  and  many 
states  still  benefit  from  the  fiscal  returns 


provided  by  the  land  grants  for  the  com- 
mon schools. 

Significance  for  Developing  State 
Education  Systems 

The  significance  of  the  earliest  land  grants 
in  the  development  of  education  in  the  var- 
ious states  may  be  found  in  both  the  ra- 
tionale behind  them  and  in  their  overall  ef- 
fect on  the  development  of  state 
educational  systems.  The  rationale  for 
these  grants  was  to  provide  education  for 
all  children  through  the  establishment  of  a 
common  school  in  every  township.  Al- 
though they  initially  were  made  to  each 
township  by  passing  the  central  state  gov- 
erning agency,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
their  effect  on  strengthening  the  position  of 
the  state  as  the  agency  responsible  for  edu- 
cation. Through  several  modifications  in 
the  provisions  of  land  grants,  the  state 
eventually  became  the  most  strategic  agen- 
cy for  the  equitable  distribution  of  funds 
gained  from  these  lands  among  its  several 
townships.  These  lands  were  the  earliest 
form  of  general  federal  aid.  There  were  no 
restrictions  until  the  late  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, when  it  was  found  that  funds  from  land 
sales  were  sometimes  misused,  and  even 
then  the  federal  government  refrained  from 
strict  measures  of  control. 


FEDERAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS: 
PURPOSES,  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PATTERNS,  AND  CONSEQUENCES 

Although  federal  educational  activities  arc 
as  old  as  the  Constitution,  they  never  cease 
to  be  the  subject  of  a great  deal  of  public 
debate.  Such  controversy  in  American  poli- 
tics has  resulted  mainly  from  conflicting 
positions  as  to  what  should  be  the  nature 
of  federal  involvement.  The  legislative  his- 
tory of  federal  activities  in  education  up  to 
1965  has  evolved  along  several  courses  of 
action.  With  the  exception  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  land  grants  for  the  common 
schools  and  the  more  recent  laws  compen- 
sating for  deficiencies  in  the  school  tax 
base,  the  federal  government  usually  has 
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provided  grants  for  limited  and  specific 
purposes.  Such  programs  are  characterized 
by  a variety  of  purposes  and  administrative 
patterns. 

Generally,  however,  the  conflict  cen- 
ters on  the  extent  of  direct  participation 
and  control  by  the  federal  government.  Di- 
rect participation  may  be  seen  in  those 
schools  operated  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, such  as  those  established  for  native 
Indian  children  and  for  dependents  of  mili- 
tary personnel  stationed  overseas.  Federal- 
ly operated  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  also  are  maintained  in  federally 
governed  territories,  such  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  An- 
other avenue  of  participation  is  the  indirect 
channeling  of  federal  expenditures  through 
state  agencies  for  improving  and  increas- 
ing educational  opportunities.  The  role  of 
state  departments  of  education  under  each 
of  the  administrative  pa^ems  associated 
with  this  approach  ranges  from  formulating 
state  plans  with  considerable  leeway  as  to 
their  substance  to  reviewing  and  verifying 
local  school  system  applications  and  re- 
porting on  the  use  of  federal  funds  with 
virtually  no  federal-state  contract.  Indeed, 
the  involvement  of  state  departments  of  ed- 
ucation in  these  programs  implies  varying 
degrees  of  responsibility  and  control. 

Finally,  some  federal  programs  bypass 
state  departments  of  education  entirely 
and  provide  for  contracts  directly  with  lo- 
cal educational  agencies.  As  in  those  cases 
where  the  federal  government  operates  its 
own  schools,  these  programs  require  little 
or  no  responsibility  on  the  part  of  state  de- 
partments of  education.  However,  they  do 
affect  the  states’  overall  responsibility  for 
articulating  and  maintaining  the  total  edu- 
cational program.  The  state  department  of 
education  does,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, assist  local  school  systems  in  pre- 
paring applications  to  be  submitted  directly 
to  a federal  agency. 

Regardless  of  which  avenue  of  partici- 
pation, or  the  extent  of  direct  or  indirect  in- 
volvement, the  federal  government  has 
clearly  considered  it  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  educational  programs  of  the  state 
whenever  it  has  felt  that  the  welfare  of 


American  society  needed  increased  services 
and  better  education.  Therefore,  during 
times  of  international  stress  or  national 
emergency  of  social,  economic,  or  political 
significance,  the  federal  government  has 
usually  become  involved  in  educational  ac- 
tivities at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

Within  the  framework  of  the 
purposes,  administrative  patterns,  and  con- 
sequences of  selected  educational  programs 
and  services  supported  by  federal  funds, 
the  following  discussion  focuses  on  pro- 
grams for  higher  education,  vocational  ed- 
ucation, elementary  and  secondary 
education,  adult  education,  teacher  train- 
ing, and  special  services.  The  acts  men- 
tioned under  these  headings  are  largely 
those  administered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. Although  there  are  numerous 
federal  agencies  involved  in  various  kinds 
of  educational  activities,  these  two  agencies 
are  most  directly  involved  in  public  school 
programs  (23). 

Federal  Programs  for  Higher  Education 

1 802  Seminary  Act : provided  land  grants 
for  the  general  support  of  higher 
learning  in  the  fields  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts 

1890  Second  Morrill  Act:  increased  ap- 
propriations for  more  complete  en- 
dowment and  support  of  the  origi- 
nal land-grant  colleges 
1935  Bankhead- Jones  Act:  provided  for 
agricultural  research,  extension 
work,  and  more  complete  support 
of  the  land-grant  colleges 
1958  National  Defense  Education  Act: 
provided  loans,  fellowships,  and 
language  development  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning 
1963  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act: 

provided  grants  for  construction  of 

undergraduate  and  graduate  facili- 
ties and  loans  for  construction  of 

academic  facilities 

1965  Higher  Education  Act:  provided 

community  service  and  continuing 

education  programs,  college  library 
assistance,  support  for  accredited 
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institutions  struggling  for  survival, 
and  student  grants 

The  role  of  the  federal  government  in 
financing  higher  education  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  a recognition  of  the  critical 
importance  of  higher  education  to  national 
security,  technological  development,  and 
economic  progress.  Indeed,  the  fiscal  years 
of  1966  and  1967  brought  federal  appro- 
priations in  the  amounts  of  $980,784,000 
and  $1,177,251,000  for  higher  education. 
Federal  support  of  higher  education  has 
ranged  from  the  granting  of  public  lands  to 
the  states  for  universities  to  an  increasingly 
expanded  role  in  loans  and  fellowships, 
research  and  development,  extension  pro- 
grams, facilities,  special  programs  in  the 
sciences,  humanities,  military  training,  and 
a wide  variety  of  similar  activities.  From 
the  “Seminary  Act”  of  1802  through  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  federal 
government  has  shown  a continuous  inter- 
est in  state  public  higher  education  institu- 
tions. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
federal  government  recognised  the  impor- 
tance of  higher  education.  With  the  admis- 
sion of  Ohio  in  1802,  Congress  began  to 
support  higher  learning  through  the  endow- 
ment of  two  or  more  townships  for  the 
establishment  of  “seminaries  of  learning.” 
A seminary  was  defined  broadly  in  those 
early  days  to  include  any  institution  of 
higher  learning.  These  land  grants  were  for 
the  general  support  of  higher  education. 
Following  the  admission  of  Ohio,  the 
Seminary  Act  increased  its  provision  of 
land  grants  to  several  townships,  but  again 
the  original  states  were  ineligible  to  receive 
this  kind  of  assistance. 

Much  more  important  than  the  effects 
of  the  early  land  grants  on  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  education  was  the  influence 
of  the  Morrill  Acts.  Senator  Justin  Morrill 
proposed  federal  legislation  for  higher  edu- 
cation three  times  during  his  40  years  in 
Congress.  His  proposals  were  categorical 
and  specific,  growing  out  of  the  demands 
for  engineers  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  the  need  for 
scientific  farming.  None  of  the  Morrill  Acts 


proposed  were  intended  to  replace  any  oth- 
er area  of  study.  Instead,  the  Morrill  Acts 
were  designed  to  broaden  the  scope  of  oth- 
er legislation  to  include  courses  which 
would  provide  technically  competent  per- 
sonnel in  fields  of  major  national  concern. 
For  instance,  the  scientific  uses  of  farmland 
were  to  encourage  the  development  of 
transportation,  add  to  the  national  treas- 
ury, and  produce  higher  returns  for  farm 
products.  These  grants  had  a profound  ef- 
fect upon  the  states.  Eventually,  all  states 
established  “agricultural  colleges”  and  later 
broadened  their  curriculums  to  become  a 
nationwide  system  of  public  universities 
(24). 

Morrill’s  first  attempt  in  1 859  to  gain 
sufficient  votes  for  the  passage  of  his  bill 
was  successful  in  Congress,  but  his  legisla- 
tion was  later  defeated  by  President  Bu- 
chanan’s veto.  Why  did  Buchanan  make 
use  of  the  executive  veto  power?  Some  of 
his  reasons  were  attributable  to  the  fears 
of  many  of  the  Congressmen  who  were 
concerned  that  (a)  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion would  bring  about  federal  control; 
(b)  the  bill  would  set  a precedent  for  fed- 
eral grants;  (c)  the  bill  was  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  provided  public  land, 
which,  like  public  money,  was  not  expend- 
able for  education  in  the  states;  (d)  the 
land-grant  colleges  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  other  colleges  of  the  nation;  and 
finally,  (c)  some  were  concerned  that  the 
bill  was  not  general  enough,  for  it  failed  to 
include  the  common  schools  (25) . 

Even  today  many  of  the  arguments  in 
opposition  to  Morrill’s  first  bill,  which 
failed  to  gain  enough  votes  to  override 
Buchanan’s  veto,  still  resound  in  the  de- 
bates over  federal  aid  to  education.  In 
1862,  three  years  after  the  first  proposal, 
the  Morrill  Act  was  finally  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  vvho,  like  Morrill,  came  from 
a rural  background  and  doubtlessly  was  in- 
terested in  educational  opportunities  for 
those  who  typically  were  denied  these 
chances  for  education.  “The  Land-Grant 
College  Act,”  as  it  became  known,  donated 
government  land  to  the  states  and  territo- 
ries for  colleges  which  would  "teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
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culture  and  the  mechanic  arts.”  It  provided 
each  state  with  30,000  acres  for  each  of  its 
senators  and  representatives  in  Congress. 
No  state,  therefore,  received  fewer  than 
30,000  acres  nor  more  than  990,000 
acres.  Each  state  was  required  by  the  fed- 
eral government  to  invest  the  proceeds 
from  these  lands  at  not  less  than  5 percent 
annually  and  to  refrain  from  spending  any 
portion  of  the  principal  earned  from  the 
sale  of  these  lands.  Also,  Congress  granted 
script  to  those  states  without  federal  lands, 
thereby  making  it  possible  for  every  state 
to  establish  at  least  one  “Land-Grant  Col- 
lege” (26). 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  the  development  of  land-grant 
colleges  was  slow,  probably  because  of  the 
lack  of  facilities  for  training  in  the  areas 
prescribed  and  the  dearth  of  expertise  to 
train  potential  students  in  these  areas.  The 
second  Morrill  Act,  almost  30  years  later, 
helped  alleviate  these  problems  by  provid- 
ing a money  grant  to  each  state  and  territo- 
ry of  $15,000  per  year.  By  1900,  this  had 
increased  to  $25,000  by  yearly  increments 
of  $1,000  (27).  This  grant  also  provided 
expenditures  for  operating  the  institutions 
provided  in  the  first  Act.  Moreover,  the 
second  Morrill  Act  was  the  first  example  of 
a continuing  federal  grant  to  education. 

The  Nelson  Amendment  in  1903,  Sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Bankhcad-Joncs  Act  of 
1935,  and  amendments  to  this  latter  Act  in 
1952  and  3960  have  provided  increases  in 
the  amounts  distributed  yearly  among  the 
states  to  support  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities.  Since  1890,  federal  expendi- 
tures for  these  institutions  have  increased 
from  $660,000  to  $5  million  in  1959,  and 
to  $14  million  in  1965.  The  moneys  are 
transmitted  by  the  U.S.  commissioner  of 
education  to  the  appropriate  state  official. 
In  turn,  the  state  officials  transmit  the 
funds  to  the  treasurers  of  the  entitled  col- 
leges and  universities.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  administrative  pattern  is  rarely  used  in 
other  federal  programs  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Another  major  piece  of  legislation  af- 
fecting higher  education  was  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  signed  by  Presi- 


dent Eisenhower  in  September  of  1958. 
This  Act  grew  out  of  discussion  of  an  issue 
presented  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  working  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  commissioner  of  education  on  a 
potential  bill  for  scholarships  and  loans  for 
college  students.  By  the  time  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  opened  its  hear- 
ings, however,  Sputnik  had  intervened  and 
broader  issues  concerning  the  Cold  War 
and  national  security  prevailed.  Scientists 
were  called  upon  for  testimony,  and  a vari- 
ety of  proposals  were  made  in  the  areas  of 
technical,  scientific,  and  language  training. 

One  might  surmise  that  this  Act  could 
have  been  referred  to  as  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Act,  but  with  Sputnik  and  a 
somewhat  cautious  Congress,  “defense”  be- 
came the  b>  word  for  expanding  the  federal 
role  in  education.  A major  objective  of 
NDEA  was  specified  under  Title  I : 

Section  101.  ..  . The  defense  of  this  Na- 
tion depends  upon  the  mastery  of 
modern  techniques  developed  from 
complex  scientific  principles.  It  depends 
as  well  upon  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  new  principles,  new  techniques, 
and  new  knowledge. 

Clearly,  the  federal  government’s  ex- 
panded role  in  education  was  cause  for 
some  suspicion  by  many  legislators  and 
their  constituents.  With  this  in  mind,  those 
who  wrote  the  bill  included  explicit  reaffir- 
mation of  the  principle  of  state  and  local 
control  of  education,  but  in  so  doing  stated 
that  “The  national  interest  requires,  how- 
ever, that  the  federal  government  give  as- 
sistance to  education  for  programs  which 
arc  important  to  our  defense.”  The  prohi- 
bition of  federal  control  of  education  was 
mentioned  as  follows: 

Section  102.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over 
the  curriculum,  program  of  instruction, 
administration,  or  personnel  of  any  edu- 
cational institution  or  school  system. 

Under  Titles  II,  III,  and  VI  of 
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NDEA,  the  federal  government  provided 
assistance  for  loans  and  fellowships  to  be 
awarded  to  students  interested  in  teaching 
or  continuing  teaching.  These  Titles  pro- 
vided assistance  exclusively  for  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  and  all  funds  were  to  be 
transmitted  directly  to  the  treasurers  of 
these  colleges  and  universities.  Contracts 
were  to  be  arranged,  reviewed,  negotiated, 
and  approved  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Each  college  and  university  was  to  be 
relatively  free  to  administer  its  own  pro- 
gram. 

More  recently,  federal  support  has  de- 
veloped in  the  area  of  college  housing  and 
facilities.  Modeled  after  the  1950  College 
Housing  Act,  which  provided  low-interest 
loans  for  construction,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  was  passed  in  1963. 
This  measure  provided  assistance  to  public 
and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  financing  construction  and  im- 
provement of  facilities.  Both  loans  and 
grants  were  made  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  classrooms,  libraries,  and 
laboratories.  Thus,  only  academic  facilities 
were  provided  to  accommodate  increasing 
enrollments,  and  such  facilities  as  gymna- 
siums or  facilities  for  sectarian  purposes 
were  excluded.  Title  I authorized  funds 
for  the  administration  of  state  plans.  The 
state  plan  required  the  submission  of  grant 
applications  from  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  the  state  commission  designated 
in  each  state. 

Both  graduate  and  undergraduate  fa- 
cilities were  provided  funds  on  a per-state 
allotment  basis,  of  which  22  percent  was 
earmarked  for  community  and  technical 
colleges.  Title  VII  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  amended  and  expanded  the 
use  of  grants  to  include  whatever  kind  of 
facilities  were  chosen  with  the  exception  of 
those  buildings  housing  activities  other 
than  educational  programs,  including  those 
designed  for  sectarian  purposes  and  for 
events  charging  admission. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963  represents  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s response  to  the  mounting  wave  of 
young  people  attending  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  this  country.  During  1966,  for 


instance,  Congress  appropriated  $520  mil- 
lion under  this  Act  alone — an  effort  that 
probably  will  continue  to  grow  as  more 
youth  seek  a college  education  during  the 
decades  ahead. 

The  final  major  higher  education  act 
to  be  summarized  in  this  section  represents 
a historic  piece  of  legislation.  The  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  covers  a broad 
range  of  problems.  Community  service, 
continuing  education,  library  training, 
strengthening  small  struggling  institutions, 
student  assistance,  programs  for  teachers, 
and  the  improvement  of  undergraduate  in- 
struction were  among  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  It  was  by  far  the  most  comprehensive 
higher  education  legislation  ever  passed  by 
Congress.  From  California’s  allotment  of 
$48  million  to  Alaska’s  $455,000,  a total 
sum  of  $501.5  million  was  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  this  Act  in  1966 
alone. 

This  Act  stimulated  “a  whole  new 
sense  of  mission  among  many  of  the  na- 
tion’s colleges  and  universities,”  asserted 
Theodore  O.  Cron,  editor  of  American 
Education,  a publication  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (28).  He  continued  with  this  chal- 
lenge : 

Making  university  resources  available  to 
beleaguered  city  administrators  for  the 
solution  of  urban  problems— what  an 
opportunity  for  the  creative  chancellor 
and  his  staff.  Expanding  student  aid  in 
several  directions  so  that  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  may  exist — what  a 
rewarding  task  for  the  dedicated  dean. 
Within  the  provisions  of  this  act  lie 
the  raw  materials  for  renewing  our  spe- 
cial kind  of  genius:  more  and  better  ed- 
ucation for  all  (29). 

In  conclusion,  the  state  role  in  federal 
programs  for  higher  education  is  markedly 
limited,  with  the  exception  of  those  appli- 
cations and  plans  that  are  channeled 
through  state  commissions  on  higher  edu- 
cation. Higher  education  institutions  re- 
ceive funds  through  their  treasuries  for  a 
wide  range  of  programs.  Each  act  has  had 
a specific  or  a “set”  of  specific  purposes  to 
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be  achieved.  The  implications  of  statewide 
vis-a-vis  nationwide  systems  of  public  high- 
er education  and  of  the  appropriate  role  of 
the  state  educational  agency  most  re- 
sponsible for  higher  education  in  the 
state  raise  some  important  issues  pertaining 
to  the  federal  government’s  traditional  leg- 
islative activities  in  this  area.  These  and 
other  consequences  of  bypassing  state  edu- 
cational agencies  will  be  discussed  later  in 
this  chapter. 

Federal  Programs  for  Vocational 
Education 

1887  Hatch  Act:  supplemented  the 

Morrill  Act  for  the  purpose  of  agri- 
cultural experimentation 
1914  Smith-Lever  Act:  provided  for  a 
program  of  cooperative  extension 
work  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics 

1917  Smith-Hughes  Act:  provided  for 
the  promotion  of  education  in  agri- 
culture, the  trades,  and  industry 
1946  Vocational  Education  Act 
(George-Dccn  Act  as  amended  by 
Gcorge-Bardcn  Act) : extended 

amounts  of  previous  vocational  ed- 
ucation grants  and  broadened  the 
scope  of  programs  permitted  under 
them 

1950  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act:  pro- 
vided support  for  education  in  civil 
defense  and  training  in  radiological 
monitoring  to  selected  persons 
1958  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
Title  VIII:  authorized  appropria- 
tions for  area  vocational  programs 
consisting  of  lcss-than-collegc-grade 
courses  to  develop  individuals  for 
useful  employment 

1962  Manpower  Training  and  Develop- 
ment Act:  provided  for  occupation- 
al training  for  unemployed  adult 
workers,  manpower  planning  based 
on  research,  and  a counseling  pro- 
gram for  youths  16  years  of  age 
and  older  for  further  schooling  and 
occupational  training 

1963  Vocational  Education  Act:  provid- 
ed for  occupational  training  for 


persons  of  all  ages  and  achievement 
levels,  improvement  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  the  development  of  new 
programs,  and  provided  for  part- 
time  employment  for  youths  need- 
ing employment  to  continue  their 
vocational  education 

The  role  of  the  federal  government  in 
the  development  of  vocational  education 
represents  over  a century  of  progress.  By 
far,  the  most  crucial  bill  in  this  develop- 
ment was  the  Morrill  Act  signed  by 
President  Lincoln  in  1862.  To  assess  the 
long-range  effects  of  this  Act  on  American 
education,  particularly  on  vocational  and 
technical  education,  would  be  a difficult 
undertaking.  It  would  be  even  more  prob- 
lematical to  imagine  that  the  Congressmen 
who  passed  the  Morrill  bill  could  have 
foreseen  the  implications  of  their  action. 
Although  very  little  public  opinion  was 
aroused  over  the  bill,  Congressional  debate 
was  centered  around  the  extent  to  which 
the  federal  government  was  responsible  for 
education  at  the  local  level  and  the  issue  of 
land  distribution.  For  it  was  feared  that  the 
“Easterners”  were  involved  in  a power 
play  to  acquire  large  tracts  from  the 
territories  (30).  Nevertheless,  this  Act 
paved  the  way  in  the  development  of  voca- 
tional education  as  an  important  area  of 
study  in  higher  education.  Eventually,  it 
even  led  to  the  expansion  of  vocational 
curriculum  activities  below  the  college 
level. 

The  history  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s involvement  in  vocational  education 
within  state  school  systems  has  evolved 
from  a continuing  response  to  the  demands 
of  American  society  for  technological  lead- 
ership among  the  industrial  nations  of  the 
world  and  for  full  employment  for  those 
affected  by  “technological  employment” 
and  those  victimized  by  lack  of  education 
and  opportunity  to  take  full  advantage  of 
life’s  chances.  This  special-purpose  legisla- 
tion, therefore,  is  a matter  of  national 
concern,  an  area  in  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  assumed  responsibility  on  be- 
half of  the  “general  welfare”  of  this  nation. 

Because  vocational  educational  legis- 
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lation  paved  the  way  for  federal  involve- 
ment at  the  secondary  and  elementary 
levels,  this  section  begins  with  a discus- 
sion of  how  national  interest  groups  in- 
fluenced the  adoption  of  the  first  major 
legislative  acts  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  major  vocational  education  bills 
passed  by  Congress  during  the  twentieth 
century  conclude  this  discussion. 

National  Interest  Groups  and  Vocational 
Education.  The  influence  of  national  inter- 
est groups  in  stimulating  and  shaping 
vocational  education  programs  has  had 
significant  bearing  on  the  alternative  of 
actions  chosen  by  the  federal  government. 
Interests  expressed  through  petitions,  res- 
olutions, studies,  personal  contacts,  and 
other  methods  have  been  used  to  influence 
federal  policy  in  this  area  of  education. 
Among  those  agencies  expressing  interest 
in  the  goals  for  vocational  education  have 
been  agricultural  agencies,  the  Association 
of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education,  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
American  Management  Association.  The 
growing  and  sustaining  interest,  as  well  as 
the  various  viewpoints  and  arguments  con- 
cerning issues  related  to  vocational  educa- 
tion, can  be  attributed  in  large  part  to  the 
influence  these  organizations  have  had  on 
proposals  for  federally  aided  programs  of 
vocational  education.  In  addition,  it  is  like- 
ly that  these  organizations  have  had  an  im- 
pact in  shaping  the  contemporary  public 
attitude  toward  governmental  actions  on 
vocational  education  bills. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  sever- 
al organizations  began  to  publicly  support 
agricultural  and  industrial  education  below 
college  level.  The  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Association  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  favored 
vocational  studies  at  the  secondary  level 
and  expressed  approval  of  federal  aid  for 
public  secondary  schools  offering  programs 
in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  in- 


dustrial and  manual  training.  However,  it 
was  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education  that  resolved  dif- 
ferences between  management  and  labor 
and  succeeded  in  influencing  the  establish- 
ment of  a national  commission  on  federal 
aid  to  vocational  education  (31). 

In  1903,  a committee  of  ti  e National 
Education  Association  (NEA)  met  in  Bos- 
ton to  report  on  industrial  education  in 
rural  communities.  Five  years  later,  a de- 
partment of  rural  and  agricultural  edu- 
cation was  organized  in  the  NEA.  During 
this  early  period,  the  NEA  convention 
focused  attention  on  two  questions.  The 
first  concerned  the  alternatives  of  a dual 
system  of  secondary  schools  or  a single 
system  offering  a broader  program  of  aca- 
demic and  vocational  courses.  The  second 
concerned  the  manner  in  which  Jio  early 
bills  were  formulated  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. The  NEA  opposed  many  of  the 
earlier  vocational  education  bills  because 
school  superintendents  were  not  consulted, 
during  the  development  of  the  bills,  and 
the  bills  were  not  supported  by  what  the 
Association  considered  adequate  studies 
(32). 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  all  favored  federal  appropria- 
tions for  vocational  education.  There  were 
proposals  for  the  allocation  of  funds  to  the 
states  on  an  equal  basis,  the  creation  of  a 
federal  board  to  administer  the  funds,  and 
the  use  of  a national  commission  represent- 
ing various  organized  interests  (33). 

The  activities  of  these  interest  groups 
resulted  in  federal  aid  for  vccaiional  edu- 
cation at  the  public  secondary  school  level. 
Although  their  demands  varied,  often  re- 
sulting in  conflicting  viewpoints,  they 
collectively  influenced  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  provide  vocational  education  at 
public  expense  for  secondary  schools.  This 
collective  interest  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  the  first  major  vocational  educa- 
tion law,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  led  to 
subsequent  legislation  in  the  tradition  of 
this  federal  policy. 
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Vocational  Education  Acts.  The  federal 
government's  involvement  in  vocational  ed- 
ucation of  “less  than  college  grade  is 

largely  a twentieth  century  phenomenon. 
This  involvement  has  been  limited  to  spe- 
cific-purpose programs.  A brief  delineation 
of  some  of  the  major  federal  grants  that 
have  stimulated  state  and  local  activity  in 

vocational  education  follows.  . 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Acts  of  1887  and  1914  provided  funds  tor 
agricultural  science  and  extending  agricul- 
tural education  outside  the  college,  c- 
cause  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  the  in- 
structors in  such  colleges  became 
researchers  also.  However,  farmers  were 
not  readily  accepting  of  what  was  offered 
by  the  colleges  at  that  time;  thus,  the  rate 
of  adoption  of  agricultural  innovations  was 
substantially  less  at  the  beginning  of  tins 
century  than  at  present.  The  Smith-Lever 
Act  of  1914,  often  referred  to  as  the  Agri- 
cultural  Extension  Act,  brought  about  the 
county  agent,  the  travelling  demonstrator, 
and  other  state  agents  responsible  for  dis- 
seminating information  about  home  eco- 
nomics and  agricultural  developments 
through  demonstrations,  institutes,  ana 
correspondence  classes.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  Smith-Lever  \ct  was  the  first 
grant  by  which  the  federal  government  re- 
quired matching  funds  from  the  state.  Ag- 
ricultural colleges  and  states  typically  have 
complained  more  about  the  detailed  bu- 
reaucratic reports  resulting  from  these 
funds  than  they  have  about  expending 
equal  amounts.  These  two  grants  were  the 
last  of  those  contributing  to  the  higher  edu- 
cation prior  to  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of 

1917.  a 

By  far  the  most  important  act  affect- 
ing vocational  education  in  the  United 
States  was  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917. 
This  Act  extended  the  study  of  agriculture, 
home  economics,  industrial  subjects,  and 
the  like  to  the  secondary  schools.  It  also 
provided  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in 
these  areas.  Senator  Hoke  Smith  and  Rep- 
resentative Dudley  Hughes  of  Georgia 
were  members  of  the  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Aid  to  Vocational  Education,  which 
supported  the  bill  sponsored  and  named  af- 


ter them.  This  Act  provides  approximately 
$7  million  annually  divided  into  funds  to 
support  teacher  salaries,  the  preparation  o 
teachers,  and  the  administration  of  the  Act. 

All  buildings  and  equipment  under  this  Act 
were  to  be  provided  by  state  or  local  funds. 

The  George-Barden  Act  of  1946  au- 
thorized nearly  $50  million  for  vocational 
education,  home  economics,  trades  and  in- 
dustry the  distributive  occupations,  ana 
other  trades  in  1965.  Essentially,  it  was 
one  of  a series  of  acts,  beginning  with  the 
Gcorgc-Rccd  Act  of  1934,  a temporary 
measure  authorizing  $1  million  annually, 
and  followed  by  the  Gcorge-E  key  Act 
(1934)  and  the  George-Deen  Act  (1936;, 
which  authorized  $3  million  and  $14  mi  - 
iion,  respectively.  These  Acts  expanded  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  What  is  more,  they 
supported  vocational  education  for  second- 
ary school  students.  The  George-Barden 
Act  benefited  mostly  the  rural  population 
and  was  appropriated  on  this  basis.  Its  re- 
quirements arc  basically  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  both  require 
a 50  percent  state  matching  of  funds. 

Another  act  providing  for  vocational 
education  in  a specialized  area  was  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  This 
Act  yielded  appropriations  for  adult  educa- 
tion in  civil  defense  and  “training  in 
radiobg:cal  monitoring  for  selected  indi- 
viduals in  local  communities.  In  U65, 
these  funds  were  transferred  from  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  to  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation. The  award  is  based  on  contracts 
witn  the  states,  and  state  plans  are  re- 
viewed by  the  Associate  Commissioner  of 
Adult  and  Vocational  Education.  The  fed- 
eral government  contributes  all  funds  for 

,hC  Tme'viII  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  also  provided  $15 
million  for  area  vocational  schools  for 
training  “highly  skilled  technicians  in  rec- 
ognized occupations  requiring  scicn  i 
knowledge  ...  in  fields  necessary  for  the 
national  defense."  This  Title  came  m re- 
sponse to  national  concern  over  Soviet 
achievements  in  outer  space  and  America  s 
desperate  need  for  highly  qualified  person- 
nel in  the  fields  of  science  and  engineering. 
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Title  VIII  was  made  an  amendment  to  the 
George-Barden  Act,  making  it  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  this  vocational  educa- 
tion act. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1961  (ARA)  and  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  (MDTA) 
were  both  enacted  to  provide  vocational- 
technical  education  to  the  unemployed  and 
unemployable.  They  were  responses  to 
demands  for  full  employment  and  to  new 
technological  pressures  to  provide  training 
for  dislocated  persons  and  youth  to  fill 
manpower  shortages  caused  by  advanced 
technology.  The  ARA  authorized  $4.5  mil- 
lion annually  to  states,  and  the  funds  were 
to  be  distributed  by  state  vocational  educa- 
tional boards.  In  1965,  funds  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
the  Office  of  Education  in  the  amount  of 
approximately  $138  million  under  P.L. 
87-415,  MDTA  Title  11-C.  Awards  were 
made  to  the  “State  Vocational  Educational 
Agency  or  any  other  agency  designated  by 
the  State  or  by  direct  agreement  between 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  with 
the  training  facility.”  Under  Title  11-B,  In- 
stitutional Training,  awards  may  also  be 
made  to  any  appropriate  education  agency 
offering  special  youth  programs  or  basic 
education. 

Many  suggest  that  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1963  was  the  most  impor- 
tant bill  passed  by  Congress  since  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917.  The  Act  ex- 
tended existing  programs;  encouraged  re- 
search and  experimentation;  provided 
work-study  programs  to  part-time  employ- 
ment of  young  people  supplementing  their 
vocational  training;  and  amended  the 
Smith-Hughes,  George-Barden,  and  NDEA 
Acts.  This  Act  began  with  authorizations 
of  $60  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  and 
increased  each  year  to  a maximum  of  $225 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967.  Education  for 
a Changing  World  of  Work  was  the  title  of 
a report  which  provided  Congress  with  the 
necessary  information  on  which  to  draw  up 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
The  panel  was  led  by  Chicago  School  Su- 
perintendent Benjamin  Willis  and  Universi- 
ty of  California  Professor  of  Education  J. 


Chester  Swanson  (34).  It  recommended 
expenditures  beginning  with  $57  million 
and  increasing  to  $400  million.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  appointed  the  panel,  and 
it  was  he  who  stated  in  his  Message  to 
Congress  on  American  Education  in  1961 
that — 

The  National  Vocational  Education 
Acts,  first  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
1917  and  subsequently  amended,  have 
provided  a program  of  training  for  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  other  occupa- 
tional areas.  The  basic  purpose  of  our 
vocational  education  effort  is  sound  and 
sufficiently  broad  to  provide  a basis  for 
meeting  future  needs.  However,  the 
technological  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred in  all  occupations  call  for  a re- 
view and  re-evaluation  of  these  acts, 
with  a view  toward  their  modernization. 

To  that  end,  I am  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  convene  an  advisory  body 
drawn  from  the  educational  profession, 
labor,  industry,  and  agriculture,  as  well 
as  the  lay  public,  together  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Departments  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Labor  to  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  reviewing  and  eval- 
uating the  current  National  Vocational 
Education  Acts,  and  making  recom- 
mendations for  improving  and  redirect- 
ing the  Program  (35). 

Thus,  this  Act  was  signed  by  President 
Johnson  in  1963,  an  action  which  opened 
a new  era  in  the  federal  government’s  in- 
volvement in  vocational  education. 

Before  1965,  other  bills  indirectly 
affecting  the  state  education  departments 
were  passed.  They  have  been  transmitted 
either  directly  to  an  authorized  institution 
or  allocated  to  the  states  for  pilot  projects 
submitted  by  local  educational  agencies 
and  for  state  supervisory  assistance.  Two 
of  these  bills  are  Title  I of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  and  the  Adult 
Basic  Education  Program  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  The  intent  of  the 
former  is  “to  construct  or  improve  under- 
graduate facilities.”  This  Act  authorized 
$230  million  to  be  awarded  to  undergradu- 
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ate  institutions.  The  latter,  referred  to  as 
the  “equal  opportunity”  or  anti-poverty 
bill,  provided  nearly  $1  billion  to  fight  pov- 
erty by  assisting  disadvantaged  youth, 
low-income  farmers,  small  businessmen, 
and  generally  those  “who  have  not  shared 
in  the  abundance  which  has  been  granted 
to  most  of  us,  and  on  whom  the  gates  of 
opportunity  have  been  closed.  ” 

Work-training  and  work-study  pro- 
grams were  funded  through  Title  I of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  They  were  es- 
tablished to  support  basic  education  and 
vocational  training  for  approximately 
40,000  youths  aged  16  to  21.  Part-time 
work  was  also  provided  in  several  types  of 
public  agencies.  Title  II  allotted  almost 
$340  million  for  community  action  pro- 
grams designed  to  alleviate  poverty.  Proj- 
ects included  such  services  as  personal 
guidance,  remedial  education,  and  slum 
clearance.  Title  II  also  provided  basic  edu- 
cation for  adults  to  ensure  literacy,  thereby 
gaining  employment  of  adults  who  had 
been  retarded  economically  by  their  inabil- 
ity to  read  and  write. 

Either  through  design  or  related  poli- 
cy statements,  the  vocational  education 
acts  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  state 
boards  of  vocational  education  (36).  Most 
of  the  states,  however,  have  designated 
their  traditional  state  board  of  education  as 
the  vocational  education  board.  Moreover, 
they  have  assigned  the  chief  state  school 
officer  as  executive  officer.  There  are  some 
states,  however,  that  maintain  separate 
state  boards  for  vocational  education  which 
are  comprised  in  part  of  representatives  of 
management  and  labor  in  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  fields.  In  some  of  the 
states,  the  chief  state  school  officer  is  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  vocational  education 
board.  Many  states  favor  separation  of 
state  boards  because  they  fear  an  overem- 
phasis on  general  and  academic  interests  at 
the  expense  of  programs  for  vocational  ed- 
ucation. This  position  is  scorned  by  those 
who  feel  that  vocational  education  is  a part 
of  the  total  educational  program  and 
should  be  subjected  to  the  decisions  and 
policies  of  the  board  of  education  respon- 
sible for  the  entire  program  of  public  insti- 


tutions in  the  states. 

The  administration  and  planning 
associated  with  the  vocational  education 
acts  has  been  consistently  attacked.  On  die 
one  hand,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
states  assume  primary  leadership  in  all 
places  where  vocational  programs  exist  and 
that  the  federal  government  eliminate  the 
specific  and  detailed  controls  involved  in 
the  administration  of  the  programs.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  who  have  ap- 
plauded the  national  government’s  involve- 
ment in  vocational  education.  In  short, 
they  would  suggest  that  it  is  a federal  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  and  safeguard  the 
nation’s  efforts  in  training  for  technologi- 
cal, agricultural,  and  general  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs  (37).  These  arguments 
have  been  documented  continually  and 
elaborately  in  the  literature  of  federal  aid 
to  education.  And,  of  course,  these  contro- 
versies are  by  no  means  settled  nor  are 
they  leveled  exclusively  at  vocational  edu- 
cation acts. 

Federal  Programs  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education 

1940  Lanham  Act:  provided  financial 
aid  to  local  communities  in  which 
war-incurred  federal  activities  cre- 
ated financial  difficulty  for  local 
school  districts 

1950  Federal  Assistance  Laws,  P.L.  874 
and  P.L.  815:  provided  financial 
support  for  school  operation  and 
construction  in  federally  affected 
areas  to  share  in  the  local  costs  of 
educating  children  whose  parents 
live  or  work  on  property  owned  by 
the  federal  government 
1950  National  Science  Foundation:  sup- 
port of  basic  research,  training,  and 
education  in  the  sciences  and  inter- 
change and  dissemination  of 
scientific  information 

1958  National  Defense  Education  Act: 
provided  assistance  for  strengthen- 
ing instruction  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, modern  foreign  languages, 
and  other  critical  subjects;  and  for 
counseling,  guidance,  and  identifi- 
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cation  and  encouragement  of  able 
students 

1959  Clubs  for  Boys  and  Girls  Interested 
in  Science:  assistance  for  the  devel- 
opment of  interest  in  science 
through  clubs,  science  fairs,  and  the 
like  among  the  young  people  of 
America 

1965  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act:  financial 
support  of  curriculum  activities  to 
such  courses  of  study  as  history, 
law,  philosophy,  dance,  drama,  mo- 
tion pictures,  painting,  sculpture, 
and  the  like 

1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act:  provided  financial 

assistance  for  special  programs  for 
educationally  deprived  children; 
school  library  resources,  textbooks 
and  other  instructional  materials; 
supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services;  educational  research 
and  development;  and  strengthen- 
ing state  departments  of  education 
1967  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments:  extends 

provisions  of  ESEA  of  1965,  the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1966,  fi- 
nancial support  for  federally 
connected  children;  permitted  lead- 
time  for  expenditures  in  school  dis- 
tricts; increased  aid  for  handi- 
capped children  and  children 
requiring  special  education;  and 
provided  technical  assistance  to 
small  school  districts  for  effective 
applications  for  funds 

The  history  of  federal  aid  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  is  brief  com- 
pared with  that  of  higher  education  and 
vocational  education.  In  fact,  the  federal 
government’s  concern  with  vocational  edu- 
cation initiated  its  involvement  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of 
1917.  This  section  explicates  those  educa- 
tional programs  and  curriculum  activities 
providing  assistance  for  general  and  specif- 
ic purposes  at  the  elementary  and  secon- 
dary levels.  It  will  be  noted  that,  with  the 


exception  of  the  aid  for  federally  affected 
public  schools  and  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  most  of 
the  programs  emphasize  categorical  assist- 
ance for  particular  courses  of  study. 

From  1940  to  1965,  Congress  author- 
ized federal  funds  through  three  major  acts 
for  school  districts  affected  by  both  war 
and  peacetime  federal  activities  and  federal 
use  of  local  property.  This  legislation  has 
usually  been  designated  as  “aid  in  lieu  of 
tax  payments.”  The  first  of  these  acts  has 
lapsed,  but  the  latter  two  still  pay  for  the 
education  of  “federally  connected  stu- 
dents.” These  acts  have  resulted  in  special 
problems  in  the  area  of  intergovernmental 
relations.  Many  of  the  problems  resulted 
from  seemingly  bipolar  opinions  that  exist 
on  the  issues  of  “states’  rights”  and  “local 
home  rule.”  Other  problems  have  grown 
out  of  the  methods  of  determining  federal 
payment  and  the  inequities  arising  from  the 
fact  that  some  districts  receive  aid  and  suf- 
fer no  loss  of  tax  revenue  because  of  tax- 
exempt  properties  within  their  borders, 
while  other  districts  do  suffer  such  loss. 
Yet  despite  dissent,  the  most  recent  legisla- 
tion in  this  area  has  been  considered  to 
incorporate  “the  most  satisfactory  method” 
of  determining  payments-in-lieu-of-taxes 
for  public  school  districts. 

The  Lanham  Act  of  1940.  This  was  the 
first  of  these  acts  and  provided  financial 
aid  to  local  communities  in  which  war-in- 
curred federal  activities  created  financial 
difficulty  for  local  school  districts.  This  Act 
provided  assistance  for  school  construction 
and  equipment,  school  maintenance  and 
operation,  and  child  care.  The  grants 
amounted  to  $187  million  between  1941 
and  1947.  The  Lanham  Act  was  based  on 
a study  conducted  for  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  state  departments  of 
education.  It  was  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Agency  with  “advice”  on  edu- 
cational dimensions  from  the  USOE.  Origi- 
nally, this  agency  dealt  directly  with  local 
school  districts,  but,  as  a result  of  the  dis- 
approval of  both  the  USOE  and  state  de- 
partments, the  Appropriation  Act  of  1943 
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was  passed,  allowing  the  latter  agencies  to 
make  recommendations  prior  to  expending 
these  funds.  It  has  been  acknowledged, 
however,  that  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
often  ignored  these  educational  agencies 
when  allocating  these  funds.  This  Act  laid 
the  groundwork  for  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  “the  impact  laws,”  which  replaced  the 
Lanham  Act  in  1950  (38). 

The  Federal  Assistance  Laws  of  1950.  Be- 
cause local  and  state  governments  may  not 
tax  federal  lands  and  enterprises,  serious 
financial  problems  troubled  many  com- 
munities affected  by  federal  installations 
and  such  activities  as  defense  and  space  re- 
search. Deficiencies  in  the  public  school 
tax  base  in  federally  affected  areas  contin- 
ued even  after  the  Second  World  War  and 
the  expiration  of  the  Lanham  Act.  In  Sep- 
tember of  1950,  President  Truman  signed 
an  “emergency”  law  that  authorized  feder- 
al payments  to  local  educational  agencies 
to  compensate  for  part  of  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating pupils  connected  with  federal 
property  exempt  from  local  taxes.  One 
week  later,  he  signed  a school  survey  and 
construction  law  aimed  primarily  at  help- 
ing finance  new  school  construction  for 
these  federally  affected  pupils.  Although 
both  these  laws  were  only  temporary  when 
enacted,  each  is  still  in  effect.  The  overall 
extent  of  federal  property  in  the  United 
States  is  understood  as  follows: 

According  to  the  most  recent  invento- 
ries of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, there  are  now  about  750,000,000 
acres  in  the  public  domain — federally 
owned  land.  Many  of  the  western  states 
were  carved  out  of  the  public  domain, 
and  in  these  states  substantial  blocs  of 
federally  owned  land  remain.  In  Arizo- 
na, California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah  and 
Wyoming,  the  federal  government  owns 
upwards  of  one-third  of  the  land  in  each 
state,  ranging  from  a low  of  about  35 
per  cent  in  Colorado  to  more  than  85 
per  cent  in  Nevada.  In  spite  of  recent 
statehood  for  Alaska,  the  government 
still  owns  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the 


forty-ninth  state’s  land.  Currently,  the 
value  of  the  government’s  property,  in- 
cluding buildings  and  improvements  of 
the  land,  exceeds  $50,000,000,000 
(39). 

Public  Law  815  provides  assistance 
for  construction  of  school  facilities  in  dis- 
tricts where  substantial  increases  in  the 
numbers  of  children  of  federal  employees 
have  caused  undue  burdens',  the  bill  also 
provides  for  the  construction  of  school  fa- 
cilities on  federal  installations.  Since  this 
bill’s  enactment,  it  has  provided  more  than 
$1  billion  for  9,700  school  construction 
projects  and  nearly  60,000  classrooms  for 
over  1.5  million  students  (40). 

Assistance  to  local  agencies  under 
Public  Law  874  also  is  designed  to  com- 
pensate for  tax  losses  and  contribute  to  the 
current  support  of  federally  connected 
children.  The  rationale  for  payments  to 
public  school  systems  for  current  expense 
purposes  is  based  on  the  following  assump- 
tions: If  a schoolchild  lives  in  federal  tax- 
exempt  housing,  the  school  system  is  de- 
prived of  revenues  normally  obtained  from 
taxes  levied  upon  the  child’s  home;  and  if 
the  parent  of  a schoolchild  is  employed  on 
federal  tax-exempt  property,  the  school 
system  is  deprived  of  revenues  normally 
obtained  from  taxes  levied  against  the 
property  where  the  parent  is  employed. 

In  1963,  federal  aid  supporting  local 
schools  through  Public  Law  874  went  to 
4,269  school  districts  in  the  United  States 
and  its  territories.  The  program  has  in- 
creased from  approximately  $29  million  in 
its  first  year  to  $332  million  in  1965— in 
short,  it  is  now  12  times  its  original  alloca- 
tion (41). 

The  requirements  under  each  law  are 
similar  in  that  they  are  based  upon  three 
categories  of  federally  connected  children. 
The  first  pertains  to  those  children  who 
have  parents  living  and  working  on  federal 
property;  the  second  is  directed  at 
those  who  have  parents  living  or  working 
on  federal  property;  and  the  third  category 
designates  eligibility  for  local  school  dis- 
tricts with  children  whose  parents  are 
working  in  private  defense  plants  and 
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whose  memberships,  therefore,  result  from 
activities  of  the  United  States.  (This  in- 
cludes those  engaged  in  either  directly  or 
by  formal  contract  with  local  businesses  or 
industry.) 

The  administration  of  Public  Laws 
874  and  815  involves  the  direct  relation- 
ship between  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
and  local  school  districts.  State  depart- 
ments of  education  are  involved  only  in- 
directly. Payments  are  transmitted  from 
the  Treasury  Department  to  local  school 
agencies  or  to  their  authorized  representa- 
tives after  an  audit  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  This  legislation  often  has  been 
referred  to  as  “general  aid  to  education,” 
because  once  allocated,  the  federal  govern- 
ment cannot  specify  how  much  will  be 
spent  for  books  and  materials,  teachers  sal- 
aries, or  on  school  construction,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  Public  Law  815 
which  restricts  the  use  of  funds  and  explic- 
itly excludes  building  gymnasiums,  audito- 
riums, and  other  similar  single-purpose 
buildings.  Hence,  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation have  been  bypassed,  making  it 
difficult  for  the  development  of  an  equi- 
table and  comprehensive  program  for  all 
school  districts  in  a given  state.  Nonethe- 
less, each  state  department  must  take  some 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
these  “impact”  laws.  Their  responsibility, 
however,  is  limited  to  sanctioning  and  serv- 
ice activities.  Applications  for  assistance 
are  certified  by  the  state  education  agencies 
to  assure  that  they  are  accurate;  and  also, 
insofar  as  construction  applications  are 
concerned,  each  state  agency  must  ascer- 
tain if  the  proposed  building  programs  con- 
form to  state  plans  for  construction.  Final- 
ly, the  chief  state  school  officer  is 
responsible  for  appointing  at  least  one  rep- 
resentative to  assist  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  to  work  with  federal  field  repre- 
sentatives concerned  with  these  programs. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1950.  At  this  juncture,  let  us  turn  to  the 
period  following  World  War  II,  during 
which  time  advances  in  science  and  space 
encouraged  international  rivalry  in  the 
Cold  War.  Such  events  clearly  set  educa- 


tion squarely  into  the  domain  of  national 
political  interest.  International  rivalry 
spurred  by  the  Cold  War  and  Sputnik  I led 
us  into  not  only  the  social  and  political 
arenas,  but  into  technological  and  econom- 
ic competition  with  other  industrial  nations 
of  the  world.  Two  major  programs  were 
enacted  purposively  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges. In  1950,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  was  created  in  an  attempt  to 
maintain  U.S.  leadership  in  research  and 
development  in  science.  In  1957,  this  as- 
pect of  American  leadership  was  chal- 
lenged again  in  the  form  of  a space 
satellite,  Soviet  Sputnik  I,  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  responded  by  enacting  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  was 
to  be  primarily  concerned  with  the  support 
of  basic  research,  training  and  education  in 
the  sciences,  and  the  interchange  and  dis- 
semination of  scientific  information.  Pro- 
grams in  support  of  training  and  education 
in  the  sciences  ranged  from  fellowships  and 
institute  programs  to  special  projects  such 
as  course  content  for  secondary  and  under- 
graduate students,  improvement  programs, 
and  scientific  manpower  studies.  Basic  re- 
search was  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  purposes.  However,  the  original  legis- 
lation included  reference  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
national  policy  of  basic  research  and 
education,  and  Congress  has  since  appro- 
priated additional  funds  on  a regular  basis 
for  the  educational  aspect  of  the  program. 

Concern  about  the  number  of  well 
trained  scientists  was  intensified  after  Sput- 
nik I,  and  substantial  increases  in  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  were  made  by  Congress.  An- 
nual appropriations  were  made  for  the 
1965  fiscal  year  in  the  following  amounts: 
$45.8  million  for  institutes  for  science  and 
mathematics  teachers;  $3.8  million  for  sup- 
plementary science  instruction  for  secon- 
dary students;  $830,000  for  summer 
fellowships  for  mathematics  and  science 
teachers;  and  $14.2  for  course  content  im- 
provement in  science  and  mathematics  for 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
There  was  little  question  about  the  import- 
ance of  the  NSF  contributions  toward  im- 
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proving  the  mathematics  and  science 
curriculums  in  our  schools.  The  impact  of 
the  NSF  is  argued  by  many  to  have  had  a 
greater  impact  in  some  respects  than  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  especially  in  the 
area  of  curriculum  development  (42). 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
provided  no  direct  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  made  no  direct  pay- 
ments to  state  departments  of  education. 
Most  of  its  payments  were  made  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  to  nonprofit 
research  and  development  organizations. 
NSF  clearly  has  helped  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  discovery  of  new  knowledge 
and  its  incorporation  in  school  curriculums. 
Although  these  indirect  federal  contribu- 
tions have  done  little  to  relieve  the  local 
tax  base,  they  have  provided  a precedent 
for  federal  leadership  in  education  which 
could  result  in  the  encouragement  of  “non- 
coercive”  curriculum  development  in  other 
fields  of  learning  common  to  all  schools  at 
the  local  level.  However,  a federally  spon- 
sored curriculum  would  prove  to  be  con- 
troversial in  some  states,  in  some 
communities,  and  in  some  school  subjects. 
This  would  indicate  that  a great  deal  of  ar- 
ticulation and  coordination  should  follow 
any  such  trend  between  federal,  state,  and 
local  educational  agencies. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  This  law  was  Congress’  response  to 
the  Soviet  Union’s  success  in  space,  but 
there  were  also  other  important  reasons  for 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  The 
knowledge  explosion;  the  technological  and 
scientific  revolution;  the  population  explo- 
sion coupled  with  high  rates  of  school  en- 
rollment, dropouts,  delinquency,  and  shifts 
from  rural  to  urban  living — all  were  impor- 
tant factors  initiating  support  for  NDEA. 
Under  this  Act,  federal  appropriations 
were  made  for  increasing  the  supply  of 
competent  teachers;  strengthening  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics,  science,  and  modern 
foreign  languages;  improving  guidance  and 
testing  programs  and  developing  counseling 
services  for  identifying  and  encouraging 
able  students;  and  providing  grants  to  im- 
prove state  educational  agencies  statistical 


services  and  to  support  research  and  experi- 
mentation in  more  effective  use  of  educa- 
tional “media,”  such  as  television,  motion 
pictures,  radio,  and  the  like. 

The  Office  of  Education,  by  which  the 
NDEA  is  administered,  has  sought  to  carry 
out  its  responsibility  in  accord  with  the 
principle  that  state  and  local  educational 
agencies  have  and  must  take  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  public  education.  It  plays  a 
consultative  role,  approves  state  plans, 
provides  matching  funds,  and  gives  assist- 
ance on  request.  Section  102  of  the  NDEA 
states  specifically  that — 

Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program 
of  instruction,  administration  or  person- 
nel of  an  educational  agency. 

The  administration  of  the  NDEA 
funds  is  essentially  the  responsibility  of  the 
states.  There  arc,  nevertheless,  major  criti- 
cisms of  this  Act.  The  first  pertains  to  the 
auditing  requirements,  or  the  so-called 
“strings  attached,”  designed  to  assure  that 
the  funds  achieve  their  intended  purpose. 
Second,  some  criticism  is  leveled  at  the 
well  defined  purposes  for  which  the  NDEA 
appropriations  are  allocated.  Questions  arc 
raised  such  as  What  effect  does  the  admin- 
istration of  such  an  act  have  upon  the  state 
and  local  agencies  staffing  or  personnel 
needs?  Has  the  federal  government  chosen 
the  most  appropriate  areas  for  assistance? 
How  do  such  programs  affect  the  cause  for 
general  federal  assistance  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education?  Such  issues  as 
these  continue  to  bother  state  educational 
agencies  and  to  influence  the  character  of 
intergovernmental  relations  in  education. 
State  educational  policy  inevitably  has  to 
be  adjusted  to  the  specific  purposes  select- 
ed by  the  federal  government  because  of 
their  national  implications,  and  decisions  to 
accept  available  federal  resources  on  a 
matching  basis  also  in  some  way  must  af- 
fect other  unsubsidized  or  at  least  under- 
subsidized programs  at  the  state  level. 
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Science  Clubs  Act  of  1959.  Congress, 
through  Public  Law  85-875,  entitled  Clubs 
for  Boys  and  Girls  Interested  in  Science, 
appropriated  the  necessary  funds  not  to  ex- 
ceed a maximum  of  $50,000  “to  enable 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  encour- 
age, foster,  and  assist  in  the  establishment 
in  localities  throughout  the  nation  of  clubs 
which  are  composed  of  boys  and  girls  who 
have  a special  interest  in  science."  This 
program,  modeled  after  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America,  was  to  be  handled 
exclusively  by  the  Office  of  Education  and 
was  specifically  designed  to  develop  an  in- 
terest in  science  on  the  part  of  the  young 
people  in  America,  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  exchange  of  scientific  information 
and  ideas  among  members  of  the  clubs,  en- 
courage the  promotion  o?  science  fairs  at 
which  members  of  the  clubs  may  display 
their  scientific  work  and  projects,  and  de- 
velop an  awareness  of  the  satisfactions  to 
be  derived  throughout  a career  devoted  to 
science.  These  objectives  were  consistent 
with  those  set  forth  in  the  aforementioned 
acts  which  were  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  in  certain  areas  of  the 
curriculum  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  This  legisla- 
tion expanded  the  federal  government’s 
support  of  curricular  activities  to  such 
courses  of  study  as  history,  law,  philoso- 
phy, dance,  drama,  motion  pictures,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  the  like.  The  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1966  was  $500,000. 
Hence,  in  response  to  the  various  groups 
expressing  the  need  for  a well  balanced  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  federal  government, 
this  Act  reached  beyond  the  areas  of  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  and  modern  foreign 
language  to  enable  state  education  agencies 
to  acquire  equipment,  textbooks,  and  oth- 
er materials  to  advance  the  humanities  and 
arts  as  a critical  aspect  of  the  curriculum. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  Clearly,  the  most  impressive 
legislative  feat  ever  executed  by  Congress 
in  the  history  of  educational  legislation  was 


the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  Congress  appropriated  ap- 
proximately $1.3  billion  for  public  educa- 
tion, an  unprecedented  sum  for  any  single 
federal  measure  for  education.  This  largest 
commitment  ever  made  to  improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  was  designed  to  provide 
special  programs  for  educationally  de- 
prived children;  school  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  instructional  mate- 
rials; supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services,  as  well  as  exemplary  projects 
to  serve  as  models  for  regular  school  pro- 
grams; funds  for  educational  research  and 
development;  and  assistance  for  strength- 
ening state  departments  of  education.  In 
1967,  this  Act  was  amended  and  extended 
under  Public  Law  90-247.  For  this  reason, 
the  initial  discussion  of  ESEA  of  1965  will 
focus  on  the  significant  aspects  of  this  leg- 
islation with  implications  for  federal-state 
relations  and  will  be  followed  by  a discus- 
sion of  the  major  alterations  and  their 
effect  on  state  educational  agencies  as  set 
forth  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  Amendments  of  1967. 

ESEA,  Public  Law  89-10,  was  seen 
as  a major  breakthrough  in  educational 
legislation.  In  less  than  4 months  after  in- 
troduction, the  House  and  the  Senate  had 
acted  on  it.  It  was  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  on  April  11,  1965 
— only  2 days  after  the  Senate  approved  it 
— in  the  one-room  schoolhouse  the  Presi- 
dent had  attended  when  a boy.  The 
expedience  with  which  the  bill  progressed 
through  the  committees  and  subcommittees 
of  Congress  may  have  been  a perception 
by  many  that  the  landslide  election  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  the  favorable  majorities 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  gave  him  a 
mandate  for  a major  federal  program  in 
education,  especially  for  the  poor.  The 
magnitude  of  the  bill  and  the  speed  with 
which  it  was  adopted  and  signed  clearly 
constituted  a high-water  mark  in  the  legis- 
lative process  (43). 

Tlie  major  share  of  ESEA  appropria- 
tions, more  than  $1  billion,  was  paid  to 
local  educational  agencies  to  help  children 
of  *ow-income  families.  Local  applications 
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for  federal  funds,  however,  were  subject  to 
approval  by  the  appropriate  state  educa- 
tional agency.  This  largest  portion  of 
ESEA  funds  was  allocated  through  Title  I 
and  was  designed  to  serve  concentrations 
of  children  from  low-income  families  and 
to  some  extent  the  general  education  pro- 
grams in  the  ’ocal  schools  they  attended. 
On  the  one  hand,  these  grants  were  to  be 
used  for  specific  social  purposes,  support- 
ing special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged, 
neglected,  handicapped,  delinquent,  Ameri- 
can Indian  children,  children  of  migratory 
workers,  and  a variety  of  programs  and 
projects  for  educationally  deprived  young 
people.  As  the  program  matured,  the  proj- 
ects were  increasingly  concentrated  on 
disadvantaged  children  and  youth. 

Until  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1 967  were 
enacted,  Title  I was  based  on  a formula 
which  allocated  funds  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies (annual  income  of  less  than  $2,000 
per  year) , multiplied  by  50  percent  of  each 
state’s  average  per-pupil  expenditure.  This 
formula  was  modified,  however,  in  the 
Amendments  of  1967,  making  it  optional 
to  use  one-half  of  the  national  average  ex- 
penditure per  child  from  low-income  fami- 
lies if  it  is  higher  than  the  state's  average 
expenditure.  This  had  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  shares  of  states  with  low  school 
costs. 

The  benefits  of  Title  II  of  ESEA  may 
be  realized  by  children  and  teachers  in 
public  and  private  schools.  This  Title  re- 
quires a state  plan  which  is  administered 
by  a state  agency,  directly  or  through  ar- 
rangements with  other  state  and  local  pub- 
lic agencies.  Funds  for  this  Title, 
approximately  $100  million  for  the  first 
year  and  slightly  higher  amounts  for  suc- 
ceeding years  up  to  1968,  were  provided 
for  library  materials,  textbooks,  and  other 
published  materials.  Appropriations  were 
to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  a state- 
wide survey  of  need.  Each  state  plan  was 
required  to  provide  assurance  that  those 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
that  complied  with  the  compulsory  state 
attendance  laws,  or  were  recognized  by  the 


state  through  another  procedure  customari- 
ly used  in  that  state,  would  be  provided  li- 
brary resources,  textbooks,  and  other  in- 
structional materials  on  an  equitable  basis 
with  other  schools  in  the  state.  Thus,  Title 
II  was  intended  to  be  publicly  administered 
and  to  offer  assistance  to  all  public  schools 
and  to  pupils  and  teachers  in  private 
schools  conforming  with  minimum  state  re- 
quirements for  secular  education. 

Hence,  both  of  the  foregoing  Titles 
were  administered  differently  by  state  edu- 
cational agencies.  The  state’s  administra- 
tive role  in  Title  I was  that  of  reviewing 
and  approving  local  applications  to  the 
state  agencies  for  federal  funds,  but  pay- 
ments were  made  directly  from  federal  to 
local  agencies.  The  administrative  pattern 
of  Title  II,  on  the  other  hand,  afforded 
greater  state  responsibility  and  control  be- 
cause of  the  adoption  of  a state  plan  origi- 
nated and  developed  at  the  state  level.  The 
administrative  procedure  of  Title  VII,  more- 
over, followed  a third  pattern  for  federal- 
state  administration. 

Initially,  the  most  controversial  aspect 
of  ESEA  of  1965  was  undoubtedly  Title 
III,  which  made  possible  direct  grants  for 
projects  and  supplementary  educational 
centers  and  services  to  foster  innovative 
and  exemplary  educational  programs  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  This 
controversy  emanated  from  the  administra- 
tive pattern  established  by  Congress  (44). 
The  major  distinction  of  this  Title  from 
those  previously  mentioned  was  that  state 
educational  agencies  were  not  authorized 
to  approve  or  to  disapprove  projects  or 
programs  proposed  under  Title  III.  State 
departments  of  education  received  copies 
of  local  applications  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  could  comment  on  them,  but 
their  recommendations  did  not  have  to  be 
followed.  This  Title  became  the  subject  of 
intense  debate  during  the  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, resulting  in  a major  shift  in  federal 
policy  from  bypassing  state  agencies  to  al- 
lowing states  to  submit  annual  plans  for 
administering  75  percent  of  appropriated 
funds  in  1969.  The  Amendments  of  1967 
are  discussed  later  in  this  section  with  fur- 
ther elaboration  on  this  significant  reversal 
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of  federal  authority  in  favor  of  state  au- 
thority. 

Since  federal  support  for  research 
activities  is  discussed  later  in  this  chapter 
in  the  section  on  “Federal  Programs  for 
Special  Services,”  only  brief  mention  of  Ti- 
tle IV  of  ESEA  will  be  made  here.  This 
Title  amended  the  Cooperative  Research 
Act  of  1954  and  considerably  expanded 
the  federal  government’s  support  of  re- 
search activities.  Under  the  former  Act, 
grants  were  made  only  to  colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  state  departments.  This  Title 
expanded  these  activities  to  a variety  of  ba- 
sic. developmental,  and  dissemination  en- 
deavors and  provided  for  the  construction 
of  national  and  regional  laboratories  for  re- 
search. No  changes  were  made  in  Title  IV 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1967. 

Finally,  Title  V of  ESEA  was  desig- 
nated for  the  purpose  of — 

. . . making  grants  to  stimulate  and  assist 
States  in  strengthening  the  leadership  re- 
sources of  their  State  educational  agen- 
cies, and  to  assist  those  agencies  in  the 
establishment  and  improvement  of  pro- 
grams to  identify  and  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  States  (45). 

This  Title  authorized  two  kinds  of  grants. 
The  first  provided  basic  grants  for  edu- 
cational planning  and  for  developing, 
improving,  and  expanding  projects  to 
strengthen  state  educational  agencies.  The 
second  established  grants  for  special  proj- 
ects in  experimentation  and  provision  of 
special  services  in  state  departments  of 
education.  Until  fiscal  year  1969,  15  per- 
cent of  the  Title  V appropriations  could 
be  used  for  projects  developed  coopera- 
tively among  states,  and  most  of  the  re- 
mainder was  used  by  individual  states.  At 
that  time,  only  5 percent  was  left  for  inter- 
state projects,  10  percent  was  earmarked 
for  planning  projects  in  local  educational 
agencies,  and  most  of  the  remainder  was 
left  to  the  individual  states.  Also,  2-year 
interchanges  of  personnel  between  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  state  departments 
of  education  was  made  possible  under  this 
Title. 


Basic  grants  under  Title  V of  ESEA 
have  assisted  a variety  of  programs  ranging 
from  statewide  educational  planning  and 
evaluation  to  consultative,  technical,  and  a 
variety  of  other  activities  assisting  local  ed- 
ucational agencies  in  improvement  of  curric- 
ulums,  quality  of  teaching,  and  administra- 
tive services.  It  also  is  important  to  draw 
attention  to  the  amount  of  assistance  Title 
V has  provided  in  the  initial  and  ongoing 
work  of  the  state  department  in  planning, 
organizing,  and  administering  Titles  I and 
II  of  the  same  Act.  In  a real  sense,  ESEA 
was  designed  to  assure  that  the  assistance 
provided  for  preparation  for  state  approval 
of  local  projects  under  Title  I,  for  formu- 
lating state  plans  for  Title  II,  and  even  for 
preparing  baseline  data  to  support  internal 
improvements  in  the  state  departments 
themselves  was  built  into  the  legislation 
under  Title  V. 

The  Amendments  of  1967.  Almost  3 years 
after  ESEA  of  1965  was  passed,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  on  signing  F.R.  7819, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1967,  concluded— 

What  this  law  means  is  that  we  are 
now  giving  every  child  in  America  a bet- 
ter chance  to  touch  his  outermost  limits 
— to  reach  the  farthest  edge  of  his  tal- 
ents and  his  dreams.  We  have  begun  a 
campaign  to  unlock  the  full  potential  of 
every  boy  and  girl — regardless  of  his 
race  or  his  region  or  his  father’s  income. 

That  is  what  we  started  32  months 
ago  out  in  front  of  the  Junction  School 
and  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  contin- 
ue, even  though  we  will  be  somewhat  re- 
stricted in  the  next  year  because  of  our 
international  and  fiscal  problems. 

So  today,  as  I sign  this  bill,  I repeat 
what  I told  those  who  were  there  that 
day:  “No  law  I have  signed- — or  will 
sign — means  more  to  the  future  of 
America”  (46). 

In  brief,  the  Amendments  of  1967 
were  designed  to  make  major  changes  in 
existing  programs,  to  provide  new  pro- 
grams, and  to  extend  or  modify  several 
titles  of  existing  programs.  Title  I amended 
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several  Titles  of  ESEA  of  1965.  Title  II 
clarified  the  meaning  of  “federal  property” 
and  contained  provisions  for  assistance  for 
school  construction  and  current  expendi- 
tures in  federally  impacted  areas  and  for 
schools  damaged  by  natural  disasters.  Title 
III  extended  the  duration  and  authoriza- 
tion of  certain  programs  under  ESEA  of 
1965  and  P.L.  815  and  874.  Title  IV 
provided  adequate  leadtime  for  planning 
and  evaluating  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs.  Title  V extended  the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1966.  Title  VI 
provided  for  a study  of  schoolbus  safety. 
Finally,  Title  VII  provided  assistance  for 
bilingual  education  programs  for  children 
from  non-English-speaking  backgrounds. 

Major  Amendments  to  ESEA  in  1967. 
ESEA  of  1965  underwent  major  altera- 
tions as  a result  of  the  Amendments  of 
1967,  particularly  insofar  as  the  allocation 
and  administration  of  federal  funds  were 
concerned.  Already  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  changes  in  formula  for  allocat- 
ing funds  under  Title  1 of  ESEA.  The  new 
formula  allowed  for  a more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  federal  dollars  in  that  states 
with  average  expenditures  per  child  less 
than  the  national  average  could  use  the 
latter  in  figuring  their  allocation  for  handi- 
capped, neglected,  delinquent,  and  migra- 
tory children. 

The  most  noteworthy  shift  in  federal 
participation  in  state  educational  systems 
may  be  found  in  the  administration  of  Title 
III  of  ESEA.  Formerly,  provisions  under 
Title  III,  which  supports  projects  and  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices, bypassed  state  educational  agencies. 
Local  agencies  requested  grants  by  submit- 
ting proposals  directly  to  the  U.S.  commis- 
sioner of  education.  Under  Section  304(a), 
this  administrative  pattern  was  altered,  and 
the  following  provisions  were  implemented: 

Section  304(a).  A grant  unoT  this 
title  pursuant  to  an  approved  Stale  plan 
or  by  the  Commissioner  for  a supple- 
mentary educational  center  or  service 
program  or  project  may  be  made  only  to 
a local  educational  agency  or  agencies, 


and  then  only  if  there  is  satisfactory  as- 
surance that,  in  the  planning  of  that  pro- 
gram or  project  there  has  been,  and  in 
the  establishment  and  carrying  out 
thereof  there  will  be,  participation  of 
persons  broadly  representative  of  the 
cultural  and  educational  resources  of  the 
area  to  be  served. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  not  more 
than  25  percent  of  a state’s  allotment, 
which  is  reserved  for  the  U.S.  commission- 
er of  education  for  special  grants,  all  states 
were  required  to  submit  state  plans  for  Ti- 
tle III  funds.  By  fiscal  year  1970,  nearly 
1 00  percent  of  all  funds  allotted  under  this 
Title  should  be  administered  by  state 
plans;  by  1971,  all  funds  probably  will  be 
administered  in  this  way.  Moreover,  each 
state  was  given  the  authority  through  this 
Amendment  to  appoint  a state  advisory 
council  representative  of  cultural  and  edu- 
cational resources  of  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  advising,  reviewing,  and  recom- 
mending with  respect  to  the  preparation  of 
the  state  plan  and  related  policy  matters. 
This,  too,  was  a major  step  in  the  direction 
of  reaffirming  the  historic  role  of  the  state 
in  the  educational  system  of  this  country. 

Title  V of  ESEA  of  1965  also  was 
amended  and  extended  for  2 years.  This 
Title,  “Strengthening  State  Departments  of 
Education,”  was  amended  to  provide  a re- 
vised formula  that  would  apportion  40 
percent  of  the  sums  equally  among  the 
states.  The  remainder  of  the  appropriation 
was  to  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  public 
school  children  in  each  state.  Moreover, 
iunds  for  planning  by  local  educational 
agencies  were  authorized  for  1969.  Ten 
percent  of  the  Title  V funds  were  to  be 
used  for  planning  at  the  local  level  in  the 
same  way  appropriations  were  used  at  the 
state  level.  Similarly,  at  the  federal  level,  5 
percent — a reduction  of  previous  appropri- 
ations— was  set  aside  for  the  commissioner 
for  planning  and  implementing  interstate 
and  regional  projects. 

Amendments  to  Titles  VI  and  VII  of 
ESEA  of  1965  consolidated  a few  existing 
programs  and  expanded  the  Act  to  include 
various  new  programs.  Title  VI,  in  its  orig- 
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inal  form  under  P.L.  89-10,  89th 
Congress,  H.R.  2362,  April  11,  1965,  re- 
ferred only  to  general  provisions  applying 
definitions  to  specific  terms  used  in  Titles 
II,  III,  and  V of  the  same  Act.  After  the 
Amendments  of  1967,  existing  programs 
under  Title  VI  of  ESEA  of  1965,  “Educa- 
tion of  Handicapped  Children”  (see  sec- 
tion on  “Federal  Programs  for  Special 
Services”  in  this  chapter),  became  Part  A 
of  this  Title.  Part  B established  programs 
for  regional  resource  centers  to  provide 
data  about  needs  of  handicapped  children, 
programs  to  meet  such  needs,  and  assist- 
ance to  agencies  providing  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped.  Part  C author- 
ized a limited  number  of  model  centers  for 
deaf-blind  children.  Part  D,  likewise,  was 
a new  program  and  authorized  funds  for 
the  recruitment  of  personnel  and  the  dis- 
semination of  information  on  education  of 
the  handicapped. 

Finally,  amendments  to  Title  VII  of 
ESEA  of  1965,  “General  Provisions,” 
called  for  renumbering  it  as  Title  VIII  and 
adding  a new  Title  VII,  “Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Programs.”  Hence,  the  new  Title 
provided  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies or  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
applying  jointly  with  a local  educational 
agency  for  programs  of  bilingual  education. 
Under  the  Amendments  of  1967,  Title  VII 
of  ESEA  of  1965  was  changed  to  Title 
VIII,  “General  Provisions,”  and  provided 
two  new  subsections.  The  first  authorized 
federal  funds  for  counseling  and  technical 
assistance  to  local  school  districts  in  rural 
areas  upon  request  of  state  educational 
agencies  for  determining  benefits  and  as- 
sisting in  the  preparation  of  applications 
for  funds  under  federal  laws.  The  second 
— Section  807(a) — authorized  the  U.S. 
commissioner  to  make  contracts  and  grants 
with  local  educational  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of — 

. . . carrying  out  by  such  agencies  in 
schools  which  (1)  arc  located  in  urban 
or  rural  areas,  (2)  have  a high  percent- 
age of  children  from  families  with  an  in- 
come not  exceeding  the  low-income 
factor,  as  defined  in  section  ! 03(c),  and 


(3)  have  a high  percentage  of  such  chil- 
dren who  do  not  complete  their  educa- 
tion in  elementary  or  secondary  school, 
of  demonstration  projects  involving  the 
use  of  innovative  methods,  systems,  ma- 
terials, or  programs  which  show  promise 
of  reducing  the  number  of  juch  children 
who  do  not  complete  their  education  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

State  approval  was  required  for  proj- 
ects which  were  designed  to  meet  such 
problems. 

Heretofore,  the  legislative  summary  of 
amendments  and  new  programs  have  ap- 
plied to  changes  in  ESEA  of  1965.  At  this 
juncture,  attention  is  drawn  to  Titles  II, 
III,  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1967.  Titles  II  and  V amended  and  ex- 
tended current  programs  for  federally  af- 
fected areas  and  the  Adult  Education  Act 
of  1966.  Title  III  simply  extended  the  dura- 
tion and  authorization  of  Titles  I,  II,  and 
VI  of  ESEA  of  1965.  Under  P.L.  815, 
school  construction  provisions  for  Indian 
lands  were  modified;  payments  were  ap- 
proved for  children  whose  residence 
changed  because  of  international  boundary 
alterations  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States;  and  discretion  may  be  used  by  the 
U.S.  commissioner  to  waive  or  reduce, 
whenever  he  feels  exceptional  circumstances 
have  caused  inequities,  the  minimum  num- 
ber requirement  of  percentage  of  federally 
connected  children  required  to  qualify  for 
a specified  amount  of  federal  dollars.  Also, 
major  disaster  provisions  were  extended, 
and  assistance  was  made  available  for  mi- 
nor disasters  that  result  from  natural  causes. 

The  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  is 
discussed  in  the  next  section  of  this  chap- 
ter, so  only  brief  mention  is  made  of  it 
here.  Title  V of  the  Amendments  of  1967 
extended  the  Act  for  2 years  and  provided 
that  states  could  contract  with  cither  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  carrying 
out  such  programs.  The  federal  share  was 
set  for  90  percent,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
which  may  receive  100  percent  aid  fo»* 
adult  education  programs. 
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Schoolbus  safety  was  the  subject  of 
Title  VI  of  the  Amendments  of  1967.  This 
Title  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  make  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  schoolbus  safe- 
ty. An  appropriation  of  $150,000  was  au- 
thorized, and  the  results  of  this  study  were 
to  be  reported  not  later  than  January  31, 

1969.  . 

At  this  writing,  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant titles  for  improved  federal,  state,  and 
local  relations  was  not  yet  implemented  by 
appropriations  committees  in  Congress. 
The  importance  of  Title  IV  of  the  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  “Provisions  for  Adequate 
Lcadtime”  and  for  “Planning  and  Evalu- 
ating in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Programs,”  is  seen  in  the  lcadtime 
provided  for  state  and  local  agencies 
to  prepare  and  plan  for  available  federal 
assistance.  Authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  allow  for  the  planning  and  evalua- 
tion of  projects  and  programs  for  the 
succeeding  year  applied  to  all  but  Title  IV 
of  ESEA  of  1965  and  to  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  (Title  III  of  P.L.  89- 
750).  Appropriations  were  to  be  included 
in  the  appropriation  act  for  such  titles  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
were  made  available.  Accordingly,  local 
school  districts  and  state  departments 
would  be  able  to  rely  on  a given  amount  of 
federal  funds  and  to  plan  their  educational 
programs  accordingly.  The  importance  of 
this  is  understood  in  Congress,  but  not 
many  Senators  and  Congressmen  on  appro- 
priations committees  are  yet  willing  to 
commit  funds  for  2 years  in  advance. 

In  summary,  major  concessions  were 
made  in  the  Amendments  of  1967  in  favor 
of  state  departments  of  education  and  state 
rcsponsiblity  for  the  development  of  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  the  state.  Em- 
phasis on  the  state  plan  as  a means  for  ad- 
ministering federal  funds  was  discussed  at 
length  in  the  closing  House  debate  on  May 
24,  1967.  Proposals  for  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministrative pattern  of  several  titles  were 
made.  Title  III  of  ESEA  was  modified  sub- 
stantially in  favor  of  state  participation, 


and  consideration  was  given  to  state  and 
local  officials  who  urged  lcadtime  for  plan- 
ning and  implementing  federal  programs. 
This  section  concludes  with  a table  which 
shows  a summary  of  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  Public  Law  90-247. 

Federal  Programs  for  Adult  Education 

1962  Manpower  Development  Training 

Act:  provided  for  occupational 

training  and  retraining  of  adult 
workers  whose  skills  had  become 
obsolete  because  of  automation  and 
new  technologies 

1963  Educational  Television  Broadcast- 
ing Facilities  Act,  Part  IV:  assisted 
in"  the  construction  of  educational 
television  broadcasting  facilities 

1964  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
Tile  II:  provided  instruction  for 
individuals,  18  and  over,  whose 
ability  to  read  and  write  English 
impaired  their  ability  to  obtain  or 
retain  employment  commensurate 
with  their  ability 

1966  Adult  Education  Act:  provided  as- 
sistance for  basic  educational 
programs  for  adults  to  help  prepare 
them  for  occupational  training  and 
more  profitable  livelihoods  (Sec 
also  Title  V of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Amendments  of  1967  in 
the  preceding  section  of  this  chap- 
ter.) 

Adult  education  has  grown  rapidly 
over  the  past  few  decades.  Rapid  changes 
in  society  have  caused  nearly  one  out  of 
five  adults  to  become  engaged  in  some  kind 
of  learning  activity.  The  complexities  con- 
nected with  the  present  rate  of  technologi- 
cal change  make  it  a necessity  for  many 
persons,  whether  they  finished  their  formal 
education  at  the  high  school  level  or  at  the 
college  level,  to  enroll  in  specialized  pro- 
grams and  courses  in  the  local  schools.  To 
meet  these  new  demands,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment enacted  two  major  programs  in 
recent  years:  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  of  1962  (MDTA)  and  Title 
II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  which  later  became  the  Adult  Edu- 
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cation  Act  of  1966.  Another  program  of 
specialized  significance  was  the  Education- 
al Television  Broadcasting  Facilities  Act. 

The  major  purposes  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  were  two- 
fold. Generally,  this  Act  was  the  response 
of  the  Kennedy  Administration  and  Con- 
gress to  the  critical  shortages  of  manpower 
in  occupational  categories  vital  to  the  na- 
tion’s freedom,  as  well  as  to  the  need  for 
making  maximum  use  of  the  nation’s  man- 
power by  training  and  retraining  persons 
dislocated  by  automation  and  other  techno- 
logical developments.  Specifically,  MDTA 
had  two  basic  titles.  They  first  established 
the  resources  needed  for  appraising,  devel- 
oping, and  applying  information  pertaining 
to  the  manpower  requirements  of  the  coun- 
try and  devising  the  appropriate  methodol- 
ogies for  utilizing  new  and  appropriate 
techniques  in  achieving  relevant  goals  in 
the  manpower  area.  Title  II  provided  for 
training  and  skill  development  programs. 

Not  long  after  MDTA  was  initiated,  it 
became  the  subject  for  much  criticism  be- 
cause it  did  little  to  help  the  hard-core  un- 
employed. It  was  fundamentally  a voca- 
tional education  act,  as  distinguished  from 
one  that  would  assist  those  who  were  illit- 
erate or  semiliterate.  Congress  attempted 
to  resolve  such  problems  by  passing  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  in  1963  and  1965.  One 
of  the  more  significant  amendments  called 
for  an  allowance  of  20  weeks  of  training  in 
the  “basic  educational  skills.”  This  was 
certainly  a nominal  preparatory  program 
and  was  necessary  if  many  individuals  were 
to  have  even  a moderate  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  their  occupational  training. 

Another  important  feature  of  the 
MDTA  is  its  provisions  for  school  dropouts. 
Dropouts  under  22  years  of  age  who  have 
been  out  of  school  for  at  least  1 year  may 
be  enrolled  in  training  courses  if  regular 
school  attendance  is  impracticable.  Funds 
are  available  for  the  eligible  youth  so  that 
they  can  afford  to  enroll  in  such  programs. 
Although  MDTA  is  not  the  typical  federal 
aid  to  education  program,  it  nevertheless 
fills  an  important  gap  for  many  adults  and 
young  people  who  do  not  attend  public 
schools.  Moreover,  this  Act  expands  the 


Area  Redevelopment  Training  Act  in  that 
it  recognizes  training  needs  as  a national 
rather  than  a local  program  or  as  exclu- 
sively the  problem  of  depressed  areas  (47). 

The  administration  of  the  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act  was  established 
as  a joint  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Manpower  Administration, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
as  well  as  state  and  local  employment 
agencies.  In  Title  II  of  this  Act,  the  re- 
sponsibility has  been  she  red  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
who  designates  the  responsibility  to  the 
Office  of  Education.  However,  the  general 
supervision  and  administration  of  Title  II 
is  carried  out  by  state  boards  of  education 
or  state  boards  of  vocational  education.  In 
brief,  the  research  and  development, 
screening  and  selection  functions  of  Title  I 
are  assumed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
whereas  the  training  function  of  Title  II  is 
assumed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

In  addition  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s efforts  acknowledged  under  the 
aforementioned  Act,  Title  II  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  provided 
assistance  to  adult  basic  education.  State 
education  agencies  and  local  school  sys- 
tems were  charged  with  the  responsibility 
to  undertake  programs  in  the  training  of 
the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  for  adults.  Since  many  commun- 
ities already  have  established  such  pro- 
grams, this  Title  increased  efforts  in  this 
area  and  made  the  problem  of  illiteracy  a 
major  issue  for  resolution  by  local  and 
state  education  agencies.  Under  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966,  this  Title  was 
transferred  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

The  procedure  for  applying  for  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  may  be  discussed  in 
two  parts.  Colleges  and  universities,  state 
or  local  educational  agencies,  or  other  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agencies  may  apply 
for  teacher  training  projects.  The  proce- 
dure for  other  projects  involved  the  state 
education  agency  which  reviews  proposals 
and  plans  from  local  education  agencies 
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and  submits  a state  plan  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  These  plans  required  an  ac- 
count of  all  segments  of  the  population 
throughout  the  state  and  the  inclusion  of  a 
program  within  a reasonable  time  interval 
for  preparing  adults  to  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish. The  purpose  of  teacher  training  in  this 
Title  was  to  provide  in-service  training  for 
persons  engaged  and  preparing  to  engage 
as  instructors  of  individuals  in  need  of 
adult  basic  education  programs.  Title  II  of 
the  EOA,  therefore,  was  devised  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  the  responsibility  for  par- 
ticipation to  the  discretion  of  local  school 
officials. 

In  1966,  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
89-750,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments.  Title  III  of  this  Act 
is  cited  as  the  Adult  Education  Act  of 
1966.  Each  state  educational  agency  was 
required  to  administer  this  Act  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  state  health  authority,  com- 
munity action  programs,  work-experience 
programs,  VISTA,  work-study,  and  other 
similar  poverty  programs.  Ten  percent 
matching  funds  must  be  expended  by  each 
state.  Section  308  of  this  Act  pertains  to 
the  Hearing  and  Judicial  Review  proce- 
dures in  the  event  the  federal  government  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  the 
state  plan.  The  commissioner  of  education 
may  notify  any  state  agency  which  fails  to 
comply  with  the  plan  that  payments  are 
discontined  or,  if  he  wishes,  that  those  por- 
tions of  the  programs  which  are  failing  re- 
ceive no  further  payment.  Earlier  reference 
was  made  to  Title  V of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967  in  the  preceding  section  of 
this  chapter.  This  Amendment  extended 
the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966. 

The  Educational  Television  Broad- 
casting Facilities  Act  authorized  $32  mil- 
lion for  construction,  acquisition,  and 
installation  of  transmission  equipment  for 
closed  circuit  television  programs.  Appli- 
cants were  designated  as  agencies  or 
officials  representing  elementary,  second- 
ary, or  public  higher  education,  the  state 
educational  television  agency,  a public  col- 
lege or  university,  or  a nonprofit  founda- 
tion. This  Act  does  not  mention  specifically 


any  responsibility  for  state  departments  of 
education  or  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  carry  out  the  responsi- 
bility of  auditing  and  examining  records,  as 
well  as  processing  applications. 

Federal  Programs  for 
Teacher  Education 

1958  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
Titles  V-B  and  XI : provided  grants 
for  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  regular  session  institutes  to  im- 
prove the  qualifications  of  teachers 
and  to  prepare  selected  teachers  for 
guidance  and  counseling 
1965  Higher  Education  Act,  Title  V-B: 
established  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  Programs  to  strengthen  the 
educr  tional  opportunities  of  chil- 
dren in  depressed  areas 
1965  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act:  author- 
ized appropriations  for  teacher 
training  institutes  for  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers  to  strength- 
en teaching  in  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties 

The  federal  government’s  involvement 
in  programs  for  teacher  education  has  been 
arranged  through  grants  and  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  with 
local  educational  agencies.  State  depart- 
ments legally  are  not  required  to  partici- 
pate in  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams. A breakdown  of  the  various 
programs  for  teacher  education  and  train- 
ing are  indicated  in  Table  2,  with  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1966. 

Thus,  nearly  $134  million  was  au- 
thorized by  the  federal  government  in  an 
effort  to  upgrade  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  and  to  alleviate  certain  deficien- 
cies in  the  curriculum.  Without  state  in- 
volvement, the  federal  government  has 
assumed  considerable  responsibility  in 
shaping  the  national  character  of  teacher 
training.  However,  nearly  $50  million,  or 
slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
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Table  2— FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  FOR 
TEACHER  TRAINING— AU- 
THORIZATIONS FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1966 


Program 

Authorizations 
in  thousands 

Title  V-B,  NDEA 

Institutes  in  counseling  and 
guidance 

S 7.250 

Title  XI,  NDEA 

Institutes  in  12  specified 
subject  fields 

50.000 

Title  V-B  and  V-C, 

Higher  Education  Act 

The  National  Teacher  Corps 
and  fellowships  for  teachers 

76,100 

National  Foundation/ 
Arts  and  Humanities 

Institutes  in  arts  and 
humanities 

500 

1966  Total 

$133,850 

authorization  for  1966,  was  allocated 
broadly  to  cover  a wide  range  of  subject 
matter  fields  (e.g.,  history,  geography,  eco- 
nomics, civics,  foreign  languages,  English, 
industrial  arts, etc.).  The  remaining  propor- 
tion of  funds  was  allocated  to  three  areas 
of  national  concern.  Attention  was  leveled 
at  the  quality  of  counseling  and  guidance, 
teaching  in  the  humanities  and  arts,  and 
the  special  needs  of  teaching  in  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  the  country.  In  sum,  the 
federal  government  has  entered  the  teacher 
training  arena  by  working  directly  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education*  but  unlike 
its  efforts  in  many  other  programs,  it  has 
attempted  to  broaden  the  scope  of  its  influ- 
ence. 

Federal  Programs  for  Special  Services 

Several  legislative  acts  deal  with  selected 
special  services  which  are  categorized  be- 


low under  five  major  programs: 

1.  School  Lunch  Services:  The  National 
School  Lunch  Act  of  1946  assisted  non- 
profit school  lunch  programs  to  provide 
a nutritious  lunch  for  children  attending 
school. 

2.  Library  Services:  The  first  four  titles  of 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  of  1956  provided  services  for  pub- 
lic libraries,  library  construction,  interli- 
brary cooperation,  and  specialized  state 
library  services. 

3.  Educational  Services  for  Handicapped 
Children:  The  mentally  retarded  and 
the  physically  and  educationally  handi- 
capped received  educational  assistance 
through  Title  VI  of  ESEA  and  several 
other  similar  legislative  acts  for  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children. 

4.  International  Education  Services:  Serv- 
ices rendered  under  legislative  acts  for 
international  education  provide  federal 
programs  for  international  exchanges  of 
educational  information,  education  for 
foreign  students,  immigrants,  and  refu- 
gees, and  for  other  activities  such  as 
participation  in  UNESCO. 

5.  Research  and  Training  Services:  Title 
IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  provided  federal  funds 
for  educational  research,  research  train- 
ing, research  facilities,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  research  findings  and  related 
information. 

The  “Declaration  of  Policy”  for  the 

National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1946  was 

stated  as  follows: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress,  as  a measure  of  national 
security,  to  safeguard  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation’s  children  and 
to  encourage  the  domestic  consumption 
of  nutritious  agricultural  commodities 
and  other  food,  by  assisting  the  States, 
through  grants-in-aid  and  other  facilities 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  op- 
eration, and  expansion  of  nonprofit 
school-lunch  programs. 

The  distribution  of  funds  was  made 
on  an  equalization  basis,  taking  into  ac- 
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count  the  number  of  children  and  need  for 
assistance,  as  determined  by  a ratio  be- 
tween U.S.  per  capita  income  and  the  per 
capita  income  of  each  state.  In  short,  need 
was  established  on  the  basis  of  each  state’s 
ability  and  the  federal  government’s  re- 
sources. 

In  reviewing  this  legislation,  Hollis  T. 
Allen  suggested  that  “several  ‘terns  are 
worthy  of  notice”  (48).  Many  of  these 
have  had  far-reaching  implications  for  state 
departments  of  education,  local  school  dis- 
tricts, and  other  state  educational  agencies. 
The  following  passage  mentions  the  items 
to  which  Allen  directs  our  attention: 

(1)  The  program  is  for  a very  specific 
purpose;  (2)  the  comparative  fiscal  abil- 
ity of  a state  is  one  of  the  bases  for 
distribution  of  the  grant-in-aid,  not  pre- 
viously evident  in  educational  grants; 
(3)  the  program  gives  the  first  federal 
money  grants  ever  to  be  available  gener- 
ally to  elementary  schools  of  the  coun- 
try; (4)  the  program,  although  dealing 
with  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  is  administered  by  a “non-edu- 
cational”  government  agency;  (5)  the 
program  serves  both  public  and  non- 
public schools;  (6)  a federal  agency 
deals  directly  with  certain  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools  (49). 

The  federal  government  contributed 
funds  totaling  $12.6  million  in  1940,  $92 
million  in  1949,  $303.7  million  in  1960, 
and  $379.3  million  in  1963.  Table  3 indi- 
cates the  number  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  children  participating  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1963. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  in  the 
Southeastern  states  slightly  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  children  en- 
rolled in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
participated  in  the  School  Lunch  Program. 
In  the  Western  states,  approximately  25 
percent  of  the  total  students  enrolled  par- 
ticipated. The  nationwide  average  of  33 
percent  concealed  even  greater  differences 
in  the  percentages  of  participation  among 
the  individual  states.  In  1963,  Hawaii, 
Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina  had  the 


Table  3— NUMBER  OF  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN  PARTICIPATING 
IN  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  PROGRAM  IN  1963, 
BY  AREA 


Total 

enroll- 

ment 

Number 

partici- 

pating 

Percent 

partici- 

pation 

Northeast 

11,864,868 

3,115,633 

26.3 

Southeast 

8,619,839 

4,154,799 

48.2 

Midwest 

12,342,52(5 

3,808,541 

30.9 

Southwest 

5,649,893 

2,187,039 

38.7 

Western 

6,717,312 

1,691,206 

25.2 

Total 

45, 194,438 

14,957,218 

33.1 

Source: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  “Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  Budget  Presentation  for  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1963,”  Washington,  D.C.,  1963.  (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

largest  percentages  of  children  participating 
in  the  School  Lunch  Program;  the  District 
of  Columbia,  New  Jersey,  Nevada,  and 
California  had  the  lowest  (50). 

Several  interests  seemed  to  provide 
motivation  for  the  general  support  of  the 
School  Lunch  Act.  During  the  Depression 
and  World  War  II,  the  public  clamored  for 
balanced  meals  for  children  from  low-in- 
come families.  The  public  stressed  the  de- 
sirability of  lunches  for  needy  children  out 
of  a desire  to  improve  the  youngsters’ 
physical  well-being.  Other  interests  were 
reflected  in  the  policy  proposals  of  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
and  agricultural  groups,  such  as  the  dairy- 
men. Agriculture  and  dairy  lobbies  were 
concerned  that  food  and  milk  would  have 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  federal  government 
in  order  to  maintain  a balanced  economy. 
In  response,  Public  Law  461,  passed  in 
1936,  authorized  donations  of  surplus  food 
to  needy  children,  and  the  Penny  Milk 
Program  in  1940  provided  milk  for  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families.  These  pro- 
grams were  combined  in  1943,  and  in 
1946  the  School  Lunch  Act  allocated 
funds  to  state  educational  agencies  under 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
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ture  for  more  comprehensive  purposes. 

In  summary,  the  major  purposes  of 
the  School  Lunch  Act  v/ere  twofold:  (1) 
to  broaden  the  market  for  agricultural 
commodities  and  (2)  to  provide  well  bal- 
anced meals  to  improve  the  physical  well- 
being of  children  and  to  increase 
attendance  and  scholastic  standings.  The 
legislation  was  intended  to  have  education- 
al and  economic  value.  Amendments  to 
this  Act  in  1962  revised  the  relative  appor- 
tionment formula  for  cash  assistance  to  the 
states  by  substituting  the  number  of  school- 
children  participating  in  the  lunch  program 
in  each  state  for  the  relative  population  of 
school  age  in  each  state.  The  other  factor 
in  the  formula  was  the  “assistance  need 
rate,”  which  supplied  higher  amounts  of 
federal  subsidy  for  each  lunch  served  in  the 
least  wealthy  states  and  authorized  special 
assistance  to  schools  drawing  attendance 
from  areas  in  which  poor  economic  condi- 
tions exist  to  help  pay  for  lunches  for  those 
children  unable  to  pay  (51 ).  Both  of  these 
amendments  made  more  federal  funds  avail- 
able for  helping  the  poor  and  for  providing 
assistance  to  local  schools  to  finance  free 
lunches.  The  program  in  1 940  gave  milk  to 
children  from  low-income  groups.  In  1943, 
these  programs  were  combined  (52). 

Another  service  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  provided  in  1956  through  Public 
Law  597.  This  measure  provided  for  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  library  serv- 
ice in  areas  with  inadequate  library  facili- 
ties. This  act  is  cited  as  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act.  In  1956, 
Congress  authorized  an  overall  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $7.5  million  for  5 years.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  $35 
million  was  appropriated  under  Title  I for 
public  library  services;  under  Title  III,  $5 
million  for  interlibrary  cooperation;  and 
under  Title  IV,  $5  million  for  specialized 
state  library  services.  Only  one  year  later, 
the  appropriation  under  the  entire  law  in- 
creased to  a total  of  $68  million. 

Although  many  state  departments  of 
education  cooperate  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  state  library  agencies,  it  is 
the  latter  agencies  that  administer  this 
program  at  the  state  level.  State  plans  are 


submitted  for  funds  under  each  title  within 
specific  criteria  of  the  commissioner  of  ed- 
ucation of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Education  legislation  dealing  with 
handicapped  children  assists  the  states  in 
developing  programs  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  emotionally  disturbed,  and 
crippled  child.  Title  VI,  Education  of 
Handicapped  Children,  under  ESEA,  pro- 
vided for  all  health-impaired  and  handi- 
capped children.  This  Title  was  for  the 
purpose  of — 

. . . assisting  the  States  in  the  initiation, 
expansion,  and  improvement  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  (including  the  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  and  where  neces- 
sary the  construction  of  school  facilities) 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren at  the  preschool,  elementary  and 
secondary  school  levels. 

Any  state  department  of  education 
desiring  funds  under  this  Title  must  submit 
a state  plan.  Among  several  requirements, 
state  departments  must  assure  that  assist- 
ance will  be  made  available  to  handi- 
capped children  who  are  counted  among 
the  “federally  affected”  pupils  under  Title 
II  of  Public  Law  874,  federal  assistance 
for  federally  impacted  areas. 

Three  grants  provided  funds  for  the 
deaf.  First,  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf 
Act  of  1958  was  designed  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  deaf  persons.  Second, 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf  provid- 
ed residential  facilities  for  technological 
training  and  education  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  deaf.  Third,  the 
Model  Secondary  School  of  the  Deaf  Act 
of  1 966  provided  day  and  residential  facili- 
ties for  secondary  education  to  prepare 
deaf  students  for  college. 

The  first  Act  (Captioned  Films)  is 
operated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  who  must  acquire 
films  and  other  educational  media  for  loan 
to  persons  or  nonprofit  organizations  en- 
gaged in  the  educational  advancement  of 
the  deaf.  The  Secretary  also  was  author- 
ized, after  consultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Board  on  Education  of  the  Deaf, 
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to  enter  into  agreement  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  establish  a National  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf.  The  model  secondary 
school  was  constructed  and  equipped  upon 
agreement  between  Gallaudct  College  and 
the  Secretary  of  HEW.  This  school  primar- 
ily services  residents  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  nearby  states. 

Another  area  of  concern  for  the  fed- 
eral government  has  been  international 
studies  for  foreign  students  and  educational 
assistance  for  migrants  and  refugees  from 
other  countries.  Several  of  these  programs 
are  operated  directly  by  federal  agencies 
and  provide  health,  educational,  and  voca- 
tional services  for  certain  migrants  and  ref- 
ugees. Others  concern  broader  goals,  such 
as  professional  programs  for  international 
educators  and  students,  exchanges  of 
teachers,  and  information  between  coun- 
tries. In  addition,  attention  has  been 
directed  toward  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  innovative  international  programs. 

The  most  recent  enactment  made  by 
Congress  was  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1966.  Through  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  grants 
were  authorized  to  colleges  and  universities 
for  centers  for  advanced  international  stud- 
ies, undergraduate  programs,  as  well  as  lan- 
guage centers  and  institutes  for  secondary 
school  teachers  in  international  studies. 
State  departments  of  education  have  little 
or  no  responsibility  in  administering  these 
programs.  However,  in  states  where  there 
is  a heavy  influx  of  immigrants  and  refu- 
gees, state  educational  agencies  have  coop- 
erated with  county  and  local  officials  in 
developing,  organizing,  and  planning  ap- 
propriate programs,  facilities,  and  the  like 
for  children  and  adults.  This  has  been 
especially  relevant  in  states  with  Cuban 
refugees  and  migrants  from  Mexico  and 
other  Latin  American  countries. 

Millions  of  federal  dollars  have  been 
spent  annually  for  educational  research 
and  development  and  for  research  training 
programs.  Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  amended  the  Co- 
operative Research  Act  of  1954.  This  Title 
provided  support  for  research,  surveys,  and 
demonstrations;  dissemination  of  the  re- 


sults of  research  and  related  activities; 
establishment  of  facilities  for  conduct- 
ing research;  and  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  programs  for  training  re- 
searchers in  the  field  of  education.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  $45  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  for  research  and 
training.  Another  $100  million  over  a 5- 
year  period  was  appropriated  for  the 
construction  and  development  of  regional 
laboratories  and  research  and  development 
centers. 

Two  basic  patterns  of  support  were 
designed  for  Title  IV.  Program  support,  on 
the  one  hand,  concerned  long-term  efforts, 
particularly  those  conceived  by  members  of 
research  and  development  centers  and  re- 
gional laboratories.  Project  support,  on  the 
other  hand,  applied  to  research  activities 
focusing  on  specific  problems  and  their  so- 
lutions, to  be  carried  out  by  educators  and 
researchers  in  the  field. 

Federal  research  grants  under  this  Ti- 
tle are  also  available  for  training  purposes. 
Educational  researchers  may  be  developed 
through  training  programs  to  strengthen 
staff  and  curriculum  capability  and  for  in- 
ternships, personnel  exchanges,  institutes, 
and  fellowships. 

Most  research  grants  have  been  made 
to  institutions  of  higher  education.  How- 
ever, through  the  involvement  of  research 
and  development  and  regional  laboratories, 
private  and  public  schools  have  been 
awarded  grants  or  have  become  intimately 
involved  in  a variety  of  long-  and  short- 
term research  projects.  Research  and  de- 
velopment centers  usually  are  located  on 
the  campuses  and  employ  faculty  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  Regional 
laboratories,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  estab- 
lished independently  and  operate  directly 
under  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

State  departments  of  education  may 
receive  funds  under  Title  IV  for  research 
projects,  but  they  must  submit  a proposal 
to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  like  any 
other  agency  seeking  funds  for  research 
projects.  They  have  little  influence  over 
what  research  takes  place  within  the  state 
through  colleges,  universities,  and  regional 
laboratories. 
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In  Retrospect 

This  section  summarized  many  of  the 
major  federal  aid  bills  passed  by  Congress 
between  1900  and  1965.  Educational 
legislation  predating  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, as  well  as  some  more  recent  legisla- 
tion since  1965,  was  discussed  so  that 
trends  and  implications  could  be  followed 
throughout  the  history  of  specific  federal 
programs.  Likewise,  no  effort  was  made  to 
be  inclusive  of  either  all  federal  legislation 
designed  for  the  many  agencies  providing 
educational  programs  in  the  United  States 
or  all  federal  agencies  involved  in  the  edu- 
cational enterprise.  This  limitation  was  de- 
signed purposively  in  order  that  a more 
analytical  and  critical  review  of  the  purpos- 
es and  consequences  of  major  federal  edu- 
cation legislation  could  be  presented.  Thus, 
a historical  account  was  provided  of  the 
federal  grants  for  educational  purposes 
transmitted  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
a few  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Defense 
Department,  which  distribute  relatively  less 
financial  assistance  in  education  than  the 
former  agencies. 

Earlier  in  this  chapter  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  type  of  service  required  by 
state  departments  of  education  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  federal  aid  programs.  With 
the  preceding  discussion  providing  a sub- 
stantive basis,  the  intent  of  the  section  to 
follow  is  to  delineate  some  specific  conse- 
quences and  trends  resulting  from  the 
impact  of  these  programs  on  the  adminis- 
trative role  of  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion. Many  of  the  salient  problems  enumer- 
ated by  state  and  federal  officials,  scholars, 
and  others  concerned  with  the  role  of  the 
state  department  of  education  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  federal  aid  programs  will  be 
explicated  within  the  context  of  a frame- 
work for  analyzing  various  administrative 
patterns.  Accordingly,  to  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  the  federal  government’s  im- 
pact on  state  departments  of  education,  it 
will  be  useful  to  focus  on  the  implications 
of  various  administrative  patterns  of  feder- 
al aid  programs. 


CONSEQUENCES  FOR  THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  RESPONSIBILITY 
OF  STATE  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  EDUCATION 

The  state  role  in  the  administration  of  fed- 
eral aid  programs  has  expanded  dramati- 
cally during  the  last  decade.  Like  a 
complex  biological  system,  the  elements  of 
our  federal-state-local  educational  system 
have  become  increasingly  interdependent. 
This  has  become  particularly  evident  with 
the  outpouring  of  immense  sums  of  federal 
dollars  for  public  and  private  educational 
agencies.  As  with  the  balance  of  chemicals 
in  a living  organism,  when  a change  is  in- 
troduced in  one  part,  all  other  parts  are  af- 
fected. Thus,  whenever  the  federal  govern- 
ment revises,  deletes,  or  adds  programs, 
each  state  department  of  education  must 
adjust  its  services  accordingly.  Although 
each  state  department  of  education  is  a 
unique  entity,  varying  in  size,  structure, 
and  function,  as  well  as  in  the  several  fac- 
tors related  to  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  operation,  all  50  are  affected  in  similar 
ways  by  the  activities  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment (53). 

The  variety  and  scope  of  federal  ac- 
tivities impinging  upon  state  departments 
of  education  have  had  profound  conse- 
quences for  the  size,  organizational  struc- 
ture, and  the  functioning  of  each  of  the  50 
state  educational  agencies  (54).  From 
1961  to  1966,  an  increase  of  approximate- 
ly $2.5  billion— from  $759  million  to 
nearly  $3  billion — in  federal  funds  was  ad- 
ministered by  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion. During  this  same  period,  a variety  of 
new  services  were  instituted,  professional 
staffs  were  increased,  and  added  responsi- 
bility was  assumed  by  each  state 
department  (55).  Needless  to  say,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  federal  government  in  pro- 
viding grants-in-aid  to  education  have 
placed  many  demands  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  state  educational  bureaucracies. 

Clearly,  the  enormous  federal  effort  in 
education  has  created  complex  andi 
oftentimes,  intense  relationships  among 
federal,  state,  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies. It  is  the  specific  purpose  of  this  sec- 
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tion  to  pursue  the  implications  of  the  over- 
all impact  of  federal  programs  in  education 
on  the  administrative  role  of  state 
departments  of  education  by  discussing, 
first,  the  consequences  of  federal  programs 
for  the  administrative  responsibility  of  state 
departments  of  education  and,  second,  the 
ever-growing  debate  over  general  versus 
categorical  aid. 


Impact  on  Administrative  Responsibility 

Despite  what  appears  at  firsthand  as  a lab- 
yrinth of  bureaucratic  procedures,  a sem- 
blance of  order  does  emerge  from  the 
manner  in  which  federalism  functions  in 
education.  The  schematic  illustration  that 
follows  delineates  the  kind  of  participation 
and  the  ways  in  which  cooperation  can  be 
achieved  between  state  departments  of  ed- 
ucation, as  well  as  their  legislative  bodies, 
and  the  federal  government.  State  partici- 
pation in  federally  conceived  programs 
ranges  from  the  extreme  left,  a relatively 
formal  agreement  and  contractual  ar- 
rangement, to  the  extreme  right,  an 
informal  arrangement  necessitated  because 
of  the  federal  government’s  direct  relation- 
ship to  local  educational  agencies. 

Accordingly,  Figure  I is  based  upon 
the  premise  that  an  increasingly  obvious 
temptation  exists  for  the  federal  govern- 


ment to  become  a senior  partner  and  state 
departments  of  education  to  become  junior 
partners,  or  perhaps  bystanders,  to  federal 
incursions  designed  to  ameliorate  national 
educational  deficiencies.  One  should  re- 
frain, however,  from  placing  a value 
judgment  on  this  tendency  in  federal-state 
relations.  As  we  will  see  later,  the  whole  is- 
sue of  intergovernmental  cooperation  in 
education  is  very  complex,  especially  in  the 
context  of  a rapidly  changing,  if  not  fer- 
menting, society.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
once  exclaimed,  “We  can  no  longer  say  to 
the  States  and  localities,  as  we  once  did, 
worry  about  education  yourselves.  The 
realities  of  contemporary  life  do  not  permit 
us  to  do  so”  (56).  Obviously,  federal-state 
relationships  do  vacillate  with  the  times 
and  create  a range  of  functional  activities 
for  state  departments  of  education. 

State  departments  of  education  as- 
sume three  major  responsibilities  in 
administering  federal  programs  in  educa- 
tion, as  Figure  I indicates:  (1)  formulating 
state  plans,  (2)  approving  and  recom- 
mending local  applications  and  proposals 
for  federal  funds,  and  (3)  cooperating 
with  federal  and  local  agencies  in  the  coor- 
dination of  federal-local  programs.  As 
category  (4)  indicates,  certain  federal  pro- 
grams bypass  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  require  minimal  state  department 
participation  and  responsibility. 
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Consequences  of  the  Formal-Informal 
Dimension  (57).  Each  type  of  responsi- 
bility is  related  to  the  kind  of  inter- 
governmental arrangements  provided  in  the 
federal  legislation.  Throughout  the  previ- 
ous section,  federal  programs  were  de- 
scribed as  varying  significantly  in  their 
legal  requirements  for  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  involvement  of  public  and  private 
agencies.  Such  requirements  can  have  the 
effect  of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
state  department  of  education’s  leadership 
role  is  that  of  a dynamic  and  creative  edu- 
cational force  or  a stifled  bureaucracy 
lending  its  authority  to  facilitate  federally 
conceived  programs. 

State  department  leadership  is  limited 
in  its  effectiveness  by  the  extent  to  which 
federal  participation  in  local  educational 
affairs  is  integrated  with  state  educational 
policies  and  goals.  On  the  one  hand,  when 
state  department  of  education  involvement 
has  been  formally  prescribed  in  a joint 
agreement,  state  initiative  and  responsibil- 
ity for  the  general  administration  of  the 
state  school  system  will  be  maintained  — 
for  instance,  when  federal  involvement  in 
the  development  of  a state  plan  would  be 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  federal  actions  bypass  state  educational 
agencies,  leaving  the  states  little  discretion 
or  flexibility  in  the  administration  of  feder- 
al grants,  their  influence  must  be  felt  only 
through  informal  channels.  Thus,  states 
have  but  two  alternatives  in  this  latter  type 
of  federal  participation.  They  must  cither 
resort  to  utilizing  their  strength  through  na- 
tional organizations,  such  as  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  and 
the  like,  or  they  must  abdicate,  with  each 
such  federal  action,  a measure  of  their  con- 
trol and  responsibility  in  the  educational 
program  of  their  state. 

Thus,  the  future  of  positive  intergov- 
ernmental relations  in  education  rests 
largely  on  the  dilemma:  To  what  extent 
should  federal  and  state  participation  in 
education  be  formally  prescribed?  Or,  what 
should  be  the  nature  of  involvement  of 
state  officials  in  the  politics  of  federal  aid 
to  education?  One  could  argue  that  as  the 


federal  government’s  influence  increases  in 
the  education  enterprise,  state  officials  will 
be  stimulated  to  exert  a more  aggressive 
leadership  role  in  education.  In  order  to 
preserve  their  responsibility  in  the  deci- 
sion-making processes  at  the  federal  and 
local  levels,  their  role  will  clearly  become 
more  “political.”  The  activities  of  leaders 
within  state  school  systems  and  at  the  na- 
tional level  in  committee  rooms  and  the 
halls  of  Congress  underscore  this  signifi- 
cant trend  in  federal-state  relations. 
Moreover,  in  recent  years  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Education  Commission  of  the 
States,  comprised  of  state  politicians  and 
state  educational  leaders,  is  another  indica- 
tor of  the  signal  importance  of  state  re- 
sponsibility in  education  (58). 

Howevei,  as  the  continuum  in  Figure 
I indicates,  there  arc  a number  of  alterna- 
tive ways  in  which  state  departments  of  ed- 
ucation can  participate  in  federal  pro- 
grams, with  those  responsibilities  at  the  left 
emphasizing  a formal  basis  upon  which  to 
participate  and  those  at  the  right  relying  on 
informal  arrangements.  Perhaps  most  dis- 
concerting is  the  lack  of  assurance  that  the 
emerging  partnership  in  school  governance 
will  result  in  consistent,  viable,  and  effec- 
tive federal-state  relations.  Will  state  and 
local  educational  agencies  remain  senior 
partners  in  this  relationship?  To  offset  the 
expanding  role  in  educational  decision 
making,  state  and  local  officials  will  have 
to  clarify  continually  their  positions,  pro- 
grams, and  policies  for  the  public.  And, 
hopefully,  the  public  interest  will  contrib- 
ute positively  to  the  dynamic  nature  of  in- 
tergovernmental relations  in  education. 

The  diagonal  line  that  separates  feder- 
al and  state  participation  in  Figure  I curves 
slightly  at  each  comer  of  the  rectangle. 
This  was  done  to  illustrate  that  regardless 
of  which  level  of  government  assumes  the 
greater  responsibility,  there  is  always  a de- 
gree of  participation  by  the  other.  For  ex- 
ample, if  states  were  granted  large  sums  of 
federal  moneys  to  spend  at  will,  the  federal 
government  would  reserve  the  right  to  au- 
dit and  evaluate  the  spending  policies  of 
each  state  and  to  enforce  compliance  with 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  An  example 
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of  this  was  the  unconditional  land  grants, 
used  unwisely  in  some  states,  which  called 
for  minimal  federal  restrictions  upon  the 
sale  of  lands  and  use  of  proceeds  there- 
from. Moreover,  since  education  is  a state 
function,  each  state  legislature  reserves  the 
legitimate  authority  to  abolish  or  alter 
school  districts,  to  withhold  state  funds, 
services,  and  so  forth.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, for  states  to  accept  or  reject  certain 
federal  programs  or  proposals  and  to  bring 
pressure  on  local  school  districts  that  work 
directly  with  federal  agencies.  However, 
again  and  again  tradition  has  shown  that 
state  legislatures  are  reluctant  to  utilize  this 
authority  to  exert  pressure  on  their  part- 
ners in  education. 

A delicate  balance  pervades  the  entire 
range  of  federal-state  relationships  in  edu- 
cation— a balance  that  persistently  must 
weather  the  impact  of  rapid  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  change.  As  the  federal 
role  increases,  state  legislatures  and  state 
departments  of  education  inevitably  will 
need  to  reassess  continually  the  state’s  rela- 
tionship to  federal  and  local  educational 
agencies.  In  the  words  of  Campbell  and 
Sroufe: 

The  social  and  educational  conditions 
which  we  see  as  pressing  for  a new  role 
on  the  part  of  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation include  greater  expectations  for 
education,  demand  for  more  rational  de- 
cision making,  the  increased  role  of  the 
federal  government,  the  establishment  of 
regional  laboratories,  the  emergence  of 
the  Education  Commission  of  the  States, 
and  the  urbanization  of  our  society. 
State  departments  must  adapt  to  these 
conditions  if  they  are  to  be  relevant  to 
the  educational  system  (59). 

In  sum,  it  would  appear  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  that  state  departments  will 
continue  to  work  with  federal  and  local 
agencies  in  both  formal  and  informal  ca- 
pacities, depending  largely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  intergovernmental  relationships  pre- 
scribed in  the  legislation  Congress  passes. 
One  can  only  speculate,  however,  as  to  the 
nature  of  intergovernmental  cooperation 
that  lies  ahead.  Governor  Rockefeller  once 


said  that  American  federalism  is  an 
“adaptable  and  creative’’  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  provides  America  with  diver- 
sity, preserves  unity,  and  encourages  “im- 
agination and  innovation  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  people”  (60).  Accordingly, 
the  “partnership”  implies  considerable  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  all  three  principals — 
federal,  state,  and  local  governmental 
branches  and  agencies.  Each  must  contin- 
ually examine  its  role  in  the  governing 
process,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  estab- 
lishing and  providing  the  resources  to 
achieve  educational  goals  in  the  American 
society.  Federalism  in  this  country  will  al- 
ways be  in  flux;  and  as  we  confront  a 
future  of  rapid  cultural  and  social  change, 
each  partner  must  take  effective  action  in 
facilitating  the  kind  of  relationships  re- 
quired to  resolve  the  educational  problems 
of  the  United  States,  each  state,  and  each 
local  community. 

Major  Administrative  Patterns 

In  1964,  at  an  annual  business  meeting  in 
New  York  City,  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  resolved  to  call  upon  the 
U.S.  commissioner  of  education  to  use  his 
offices  to  ensure  that — 

Federally  financed  programs  in  any 
field  of  education  included  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  state  department  of  edu- 
cation should  be  fully  administered  by 
the  department  whenever:  (a)  the  state 
education  department  agrees  that  it  is 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  administer 
such  programs;  (b)  the  department 
agrees  to  do  so  within  the  same  total 
cost  to  the  federal  government  that 
would  otherwise  be  incurred  through 
federal  administration;  and  (c)  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  state  department,  is 
satisfied  that  the  department  is  prepared 
to  account  appropriately  for  the  federal 
funds  expended  (61). 

The  content  of  this  resolution  reflects 
a long-standing  desire  of  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers.  Its  main  con- 
cern is  that  the  Council’s  membership  be 
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assured  that  federal  programs  will  have 
provisions  related  to  federal-state-local  ad- 
ministrative patterns  to  ensure  state  and  lo- 
cal control  over  education.  Furthermore, 
the  federal  government  has  been  urged  by 
the  Council  to  refrain  from  duplicating 
state  and  local  efforts  and  showering  state 
departments  of  education  with  numerous 
federal  programs  established  for  a variety 
of  overlapping  purposes,  as  in  the  wide 
range  of  social  welfare  programs  adminis- 
tered by  several  federal  agencies.  The 
salient  purposes  of  these  programs  are  not 
in  question,  but  rather  the  duplication  ol 
effort  and  undue  state  administrative  re- 
sponsibility. State  departments  of  education 
could  increase  their  efficiency  in  adminis- 
tering federal  education  programs  if  many 
of  these  programs  were  administered  at  the 
federal  level  through  a single  agency,  such 
as  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Although  many  of  the  problems  chal- 
lenging effective  federal-state  relations  are 
attributable  to  a lack  of  coordination  of 
federal  agencies  with  each  other  and  with 
state  and  local  interests,  challenges  exist 
also  within  each  state  department  of  educa- 
tion. There  is  a great  need  to  study  the 
various  administrative  roles  performed  by 
state  departments  of  education  and  re- 
quired through  federal  legislation  in  educa- 
tion. Four  major  administrative  patterns  o* 
federal  programs  bring  some  of  these 
problems  out  into  the  open. 

State  Plans.  First,  several  legislative  enact- 
ments call  for  state  plans.  These  are  usual- 
ly described  as  a contractual  agreement  be- 
tween federal  and  state  authorities  with 
regard  to  various  phases  of  an  education 
act.  Programs  for  vocational  education  are 
predominantly  administered  through  such 
plans.  State  plans  often  provide  operational 
policies  and  minimum  basic  standards  in 
the  areas  of  construction  and  facilities  for 
libraries  and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Also,  financial  assistance  for  certain  critical 
subjects  for  national  defense  and  for  the 
occupational  training  of  adults  require  state 

plans.  , 

The  first  state  plans  were  prepared  as 

a result  of  an  August  1917  meeting,  in 


which  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  met  with  a group  of  chief 
state  school  officers.  The  purpose  of  this 
meeting  was  to  discuss  what  the  states 
should  do  to  qualify  for  federal  funds  un- 
der the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  (62). 
From  a historical  perspective,  this  ap- 
proach has  been  the  least  controversial. 
However,  the  state  plan  has  been  an  occa- 
sional target  of  conflicting  opinions  and 

demands.  . . 

Those  defending  this  administrative 

pattern  feel  that  state  plans  are  valuable 
because  they  become  official  policy  guides 
for  administrative  and  supervisory  staffs  of 
state  boards,  and  they  ensure  a continuity 
in  state  programs  whenever  administrations 
change.  Moreover,  some  agree  that  local 
school  officials  often  are  needful  of  specific 
information  for  upgrading  as  well  as  organ- 
izing, administering,  and  supervising  their 
programs.  State  plans  usually  specify  quali- 
fications of  supervisors,  teachers,  and  other 
personnel  to  be  involved  in  a particular 
program.  Thus,  local  school  officials  may 
use  the  plan  as  a bargaining  device  lor  bet- 
ter qualified  personnel.  , 

Those  critical  of  state  plans  base  their 
complaints  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
plans  are  developed,  evaluated,  and  used. 
There  often  has  been  a tendency  to  per- 
ceive the  plan  as  a federal  rather  than  a 
state  instrument.  Primarily,  this  criticism  is 
found  in  the  way  the  plan  is  developed  and 

ultimately  accepted.  . 

Occasionally,  the  criteria  and  guide- 
lines pertaining  to  state  plans  set  forth  by 
the  federal  government  have  limited  the 
states’  discretion  in  creating  a comprehen- 
sive state  program,  and  they  frequently 
have  called  for  a myriad  of  forms  and  re- 
ports for  federal  purposes. 

Moreover,  state  departments  often 
have  been  the  center  of  controversy,  espe- 
cially when  critics  have  accused  states  of 
abusing  their  rights  insofar  as  local  control 
and  initiative  arc  concerned.  That  the 
plan  could  be  used  as  a detailed  course  of 
study  to  be  imposed  on  local  schools,  or 
that  it  could  provide  tenure  for  specific  in- 
dividuals by  including  qualifications  for 
personnel  that  could  be  met  only  by  certain 
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persons  were  among  the  abuses  toward 
which  some  complaints  have  been  leveled. 
Still  others  have  been  directed  toward  de- 
mands for  consultations  between  state 
officials  and  the  local  officials  who  would 
be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  plan. 

Regardless  of  the  controversial  issues 
surrounding  state  plans,  it  would  appear 
that  this  administrative  pattern  is  potential- 
ly the  soundest  among  the  several  practices 
employed  in  the  administration  of  federal 
grants-in-aid  in  education.  State  depart- 
ment involvement  is  clearly  that  of  a lead- 
ership role  in  cooperating  with  local  and 
federal  officials  in  determining  educational 
policy  for  the  state. 

State  Approval.  The  second  administrative 
arrangement  through  which  federal  aid  is 
granted  to  local  educational  agencies  re- 
quires state  approval  of  local  applications. 
Title  I of  ESEA  of  1965  is  the  main  exam- 
ple of  this  approach.  Although  state  educa- 
tional agencies  may  approve,  they  do  not 
have  final  authority  for  disapproving  under 
this  Title.  Local  agencies  may  have  an  op- 
portunity for  a hearing  in  the  event  that 
their  application  is  disapproved.  Thus,  al- 
though there  is  a measure  of  state  control 
in  this  particular  Title,  state  participation  is 
lessened,  especially  when  this  administra- 
tive arrangement  is  compared  to  the  state 
plan  approach. 

Actually,  this  administrative  pattern 
contains  some  positive  features  in  that  lo- 
cal initiative  and  leadership  are  required  in 
assuming  the  major  responsibility  for 
providing  improved  educational  programs 
at  the  local  level.  Yet,  there  is  some  basis 
for  arguing  that  the  state  approval  ap- 
proach diminishes  state  responsibility  for 
the  total  educational  program.  There  is  lit- 
tle assurance  that,  without  considerable  as- 
sistance and  attention  on  the  part  of  state 
officials,  all  local  educational  agencies  will 
benefit  equitably  if  the  state  approval  ap- 
proach becomes  more  prevalent. 

As  mentioned  above,  financial  assist- 
ance to  local  agencies  for  education  of  chil- 
dren in  areas  with  concentrations  of 
low-income  families  under  Title  I of  ESEA 
provides  the  most  explicit  example  of  this 


kind  of  administrative  pattern.  One  can 
only  speculate  as  to  the  extent  to  which  fu- 
ture legislation  will  adopt  this  practice.  The 
duration  of  the  state  approval  approach, 
like  any  other  administrative  pattern,  will 
inevitably  be  determined  by  the  mutual  co- 
operation, study,  and  development  of 
rational  ground  rules  for  sound  intergov- 
ernmental relations  in  education. 

State  Coordination.  In  this  discussion, 
state  coordination  refers  to  a multiplicity 
of  responsibilities  imposed  upon  state  de- 
partments of  education  by  federal  legislation. 
Operationally,  it  pertains  to  such  minis- 
terial duties  as  assisting  in  planning, 
reviewing,  and  recommending;  processing 
federal  forms  and  local  applications;  and 
so  forth.  This  administrative  pattern  leaves 
little,  if  any,  sanctioning  authority  or  de- 
velopmental responsibility  to  state  depart- 
ments of  education.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, federal  programs  are  spelled  out  in 
detail  and  policies  are  fixed  by  the  federal 
government,  but  the  federal  agency  seeks 
the  assistance  of  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation in  verifying  information  in  applica- 
tions or  forms  submitted  by  local  school 
systems.  In  such  programs,  the  state  de- 
partment of  education  has  virtually  no 
authority,  but  it  may  carry  a heavy  work 
load  processing  federal  forms  and  applica- 
tions for  federal  funds  submitted  by  local 
school  systems. 

State  Department  Bypass.  Some  federal 
programs  bypass  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation and  provide  for  direct  contacts  be- 
tween a federal  agency  and  local  school 
systems.  Such  programs  require  little  or  no 
responsibility  of  state  educational  agencies. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is 
some  overlap  with  the  preceding  adminis- 
trative pattern  because  of  certain  programs 
in  which  state  departments  may  undertake 
to  assist  local  school  systems  in  preparing 
local  applications  to  be  submitted  directly 
to  a federal  agency. 

Federal  grants  for  federally  impacted 
areas  (P.L.  874),  supplementary  centers 
(P.L.  89-10,  Title  III),  and  research  cen- 
ters and  laboratories  (P.L.  89-10,  Title 
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IV)  are  examples  of  direct  federal  assist- 
ance to  local  areas.  The  “impact  laws,” 
however,  do  require  state  department  serv- 
ices in  most  states  for  verification  and  re- 
view of  local  enrollment  and  expenditure 
data.  The  most  intense  political  debate  has 
been  engendered  by  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  specifically  Ti- 
tles III  and  IV.  Title  III  provides  federal 
aid  for  establishing  supplementary  centers 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  innovative  pro- 
grams, teaching  techniques,  and  the  like 
for  use  in  both  public  and  private  educa- 
tional programs.  State  departments  were 
given  some  responsibility  for  reviewing 
proposals  for  supplementary  centers;  but 
unlike  Title  I of  ESEA,  they  were  not  giv- 
en any  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove. 
Title  IV  provides  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a national  network  of 
federally  supported  research  and  develop- 
mental centers  and  regional  laboratories. 

At  this  juncture,  let  us  turn  to  some 
of  the  crucial  issues  and  arguments  which 
have  contributed  to  the  controversy  over 
the  state  bypass  pattern  for  administering 
federal  programs  (63).  Some  have  argued 
that  state  departments  differ  greatly  from 
state  to  state  in  their  ability  to  deal  with 
educational  problems.  Others  have  main- 
tained that  certain  national  problems,  such 
as  the  plight  of  the  cities,  required  the  fed- 
eral government’s  attention.  It  has  been 
suggested,  moreover,  that  “most  state  legis- 
latures have  been  reluctant  to  do  much  to 
help  the  cities”  (64). 

Still  another  popular  viewpoint  re- 
gards federal  intervention  as  a catalyst 
which  will  strengthen  state  departments  of 
education,  with  the  solution  of  national 
problems  eventually  becoming  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  leadership  at  the  state  level. 
Luvern  L.  Cunningham,  for  instance,  sug- 
gests that  such  legislative  enactments  as  Ti- 
tle III  of  Public  Law  89-10  serve  as  “a 
means  of  disturbing  the  rigidity  of  tradi- 
tional structure,  and  as  a stimulus  to 
creative  thinking  relative  to  educational 
improvement  on  the  part  of  a larger  num- 
ber of  people”  (65).  The  conveyors  of 
these  views  are  supported  by  many  educa- 
tors, legislators,  and  laymen,  but  they 


have  nonetheless  received  a great  deal  of 
opposition  from  what  appears  to  be  as 
many  and  as  ardent  nonsupporters  of  fed- 
eral programs  in  education  that  bypass 
state  departments  of  education. 

Those  who  have  opposed  federal  in- 
tervention and  the  federal  government’s 
tendency  to  bypass  state  educational  agen- 
cies have  done  so  with  as  much  force  and 
clarity  as  the  proponents  of  this  trend  in 
federal-state  relations.  The  literature  is  full 
of  editorials,  articles,  and  testimony  vigor- 
ously attempting  to  call  public  attention  to 
federal  actions  circumscribing  the  deci- 
sion-making activities  of  state  officials.  The 
most  vivid  illustration  of  the  oppositions’ 
reasoning  may  be  found  in  the  critical 
charges  made  by  a variety  of  sources 
against  the  administrative  pattern  adopted 
for  Title  III  of  ESEA. 

In  January  1967,  a legislative  confer- 
ence of  national  organizations  met  to 
consider  a comprehensive  agenda  relating 
to  federal  policy  and  legislation.  The  con- 
ference was  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  the  National  Association 
of  State  Boards  of  Education,  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the 
National  Education  Association,  and 
the  National  School  Boards  Association. 
Among  the  recommendations  made  by  this 
group,  often  referred  to  as  the  “Big  Six”  of 
national  education  organizations,  was  a de- 
mand for  amendments  to  Title  III  of 
ESEA— 

. . .to  provide  that  local  project  applica- 
tions and  proposals  for  supplementary 
centers  shall  be  subject  to  final  approval 
by  the  state  departments  of  education 
under  provisions  of  state  plans,  with  the 
exception  that  approximately  15%  of 
federal  funds  available  shall  be  “set 
aside”  for  projects  to  be  approved  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation (66). 

Preceding  the  coalition  on  this  issue, 
concern  about  state  bypass  had  been  artic- 
ulated during  two  annual  business  meetings 
of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
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Officers  (CCSSO).  Since  this  group  repre- 
sents the  nation’s  leadership  in  state  de- 
partments of  education,  it  naturally  has 
much  at  stake  in  this  trend  in  federal-state 
relations.  In  1965,  CCSSO  had  reasserted 
its  desire  for  a cooperating  partnership  be- 
tween federal,  state,  and  local  educational 
systems.  Emphasis  at  this  meeting  was 
placed  on  cautioning  that — 

The  federal  government  should  not  itself 
set  up  parallel  and  overlapping  programs 
of  education  which  adversely  affect  the 
state  and  local  systems.  Such  programs 
could  leave  most  organized  education 
declining  in  relative  importance  because 
of  limitation  to  state  and  local  tax  funds 
(67). 

Again,  in  1966,  CCSSO  had  reaf- 
firmed its  position  of  the  previous  year 
in  the  following  statement: 

It  is  imperative  that  all  state  educa- 
tion agencies  actively  coordinate  the  ad- 
ministration of  Title  III  with  reference 
to  their  potential  or  existing  local  and 
regional  educational  service  units.  With 
such  coordination,  exercised  in  full  co- 
operation with  the  vast  reservoir  of 
leadership  in  local  education  agencies, 
many  conditions  that  now  restrict  gener- 
al educational  improvement  can  be  re- 
moved (68). 

The  controversy  surrounding  federal- 
state  differences  over  state  administration 
of  Title  III  of  ESEA  has  been  carefully  de- 
lineated in  the  literature.  Both  sides  debat- 
ed this  crucial  issue  in  the  history  of 
federal-state  relations  vigorously  and  with 
equally  convincing  arguments.  The  ar- 
gument of  opponents  of  state  administra- 
tion can  be  summed  up  by  a comment  by 
former  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Harold  Howe:  “Many  State  educational 
agencies  arc  simply  not  yet  prepared  to 
take  over  the  administration  of  Title 
III”  (69).  Likewise,  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  John 
Gardner  once  submitted  that  he  had  . . a 
serious  question  concerning  the  capacity  of 
many  of  the  states  to  assume  responsibility 
for  Title  III  at  this  time”  (70) . Earlier  in 


this  section  a few  of  the  contentions  sup- 
porting this  argument  were  mentioned,  and 
there  are  doubtless  many  additional  factors 
underlying  this  position. 

Yet  the  most  profound  question  lies 
in  the  potential  consequences  of  such  viola- 
tions of  sound  policy  in  federal-state  rela- 
tions in  education.  For  instance,  will  this 
kind  of  federal  incursion,  a direct  federal- 
local  administrative  arrangement,  lead  to 
federal  interference  and  control  over  sub- 
stantial aspects  of  education  in  local 
schools?  One  can  only  speculate,  and  there 
is  cause  for  some  concern.  Title  V of 
ESEA  allocates  funds  for  the  strengthening 
of  state  departments  of  education.  If  these 
moneys  are  substantial  enough  and  used 
wisely  and  effectively,  could  not  the  propo- 
nents’ argument  be  resolved? 

The  question  was  answered  in  part  as 
a result  of  the  passage  of  two  amendments 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May 
24,  1967.  Several  amendments  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Act  of  1965  were 
introduced  during  the  second  session  of  the 
Ninetieth  Congress.  Some  were  directed  to- 
ward civil  rights  enforcements  in  ESEA  of 
1965;  others  amended  the  formula  for  Ti- 
tle I of  ESEA  (the  low-income  factor  and 
state  allocations);  still  others  placed  em- 
phasis on  migrant  workers.  But  those  with 
the  greatest  import  for  federal-state  rela- 
tions were  brought  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Albert  H.  Quic  of  Min- 
nesota and  Edith  Green  of  Oregon.  Quic 
called  for  a single  state  plan  for  ESEA  Ti- 
tles I,  II,  III,  and  V.  Many  legislators  saw 
this  as  an  attempt  to  gain  partial  fulfillment 
of  a long  sought  after  general  grants-in-aid 
bill.  Although  the  amendment  fell  far  short 
of  such  a measure,  it  was  indeed  a move  in 
this  direction.  A relatively  close  margin  of 
197  to  168  defeated  the  state  plan  pro- 
posal. 

The  defeat  of  Ouie’s  amendment  set 
the  stage  for  immediate  consideration  of 
two  other  amendments  that  did  pass.  With 
Ouic's  support.  Representative  Green  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  Title  III  and  an- 
other to  Title  V.  In  her  opening  remarks 
during  the  debate  on  the  Title  III  amend- 
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ment,  she  said: 

Briefly,  the  amendment  simply  pro- 
vides that  whereby  title  III  now  by- 
passes the  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion, the  funds  for  title  III  for  the  sup- 
plementary centers  will  go  to  the  State 
departments  of  education.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  me  to  say  that  we  will 
vote  funds  under  title  V to  strengthen 
State  departments,  and  then  in  another 
title  of  the  bill  try  to  bypass  them  (71). 

Similarly,  she  enumerated  a concise 
summary  of  the  Title  V amendment  during 
its  early  discussion : 

It  simply  states  that  all  funds  under 
title  V of  the  bill  will  indeed  go  to  the 
State  departments  of  education.  The 
amount  in  the  bill  is  $50  million  for  the 
current  year,  going  up  to  $65  million 
and  then  to  $80  million.  However,  the 
budget  estimate  for  1968  is  only 
$25,287,500.  Under  the  budget  estimate 
there  would  be  a little  over  $4,462,000 
which  would  be  reserved  for  the  Office 
of  Education  (72). 

The  purpose  of  the  Green  amend- 
ments was  clear:  to  place  at  the  state  level 
the  responsibility  for  making  decisions 
about  educational  programs  within  the  state. 
Title  III,  therefore,  was  to  be  administered 
under  a state  plan.  After  a transition  pe- 
riod, Title  V was  to  be  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  state  departments  rather  than  par- 
tially administered  at  the  federal  level 
through  special  projects.  Only  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers  supported 
the  Ouie  amendments,  and  they  were  solid- 
ly opposed  by  the  Johnson  Administration. 
Then,  when  the  Green  amendments  fol- 
lowed to  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  same 
session  in  which  the  Ouie  amendment  was 
defeated,  the  Council  was  joined  by  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the 
National  School  Boards  Association  in 
open  support  for  state  administration.  Both 
the  Quie  and  the  Green  amendments  were 
actively  opposed  throughout  the  legislative 
conflict  by  the  Johnson  Administration,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

It  is  impo  tant  to  maintain,  and  ef- 


fectuate if  necessary,  the  leadership  role 
of  state  departments  of  education  so  that 
they  may  continue  to  be  the  key  decisional 
unit  for  establishing  the  educational  goals 
of  their  respective  states.  Whereas  the  final 
authority  for  withholding  federal  funds  will 
continue  to  rest  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, vital  principles  of  federalism  may 
best  be  achieved  through  the  state  plan  pat- 
tern for  administering  federal  programs. 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  traditional 
economic  problems  of  federal  support  for 
education  at  the  state  level,  states  have  a 
significant  political  problem  if  they  are  de- 
nied formal  and  legal  responsibility  for 
administering  federal  program  >. 

In  short,  there  appears  to  be  more 
than  one  route  to  resolving  national  prob- 
lems. Perhaps  out  of  this  conflict  the  trend 
of  state  bypass  will  prove  to  be  shortlived, 
serving  only  as  a reminder  of  the  need  for 
continual  scrutiny,  support,  and  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  unique  role  of  state  departments 
of  education.  The  section  to  follow  con- 
cerns another  significant  quc'  fion  in  sound 
relationships  between  fede  tl  and  state 
governments. 

General  Versus  Categorical  Support 
Programs:  The  Great  Debate 

The  question  of  what  form  federal  grants- 
in-aid  should  assume  has  been  the  subject 
of  past  and  current  controversies.  To  date, 
federal  aid  has  assumed  two  major  forms. 
First,  general  aid  usually  implies  the  ap- 
propriation of  federal  funds  to  strengthen 
the  total  educational  program,  thereby 
compensating  for  basic  deficiencies  in  the 
tax  base,  while  strengthening  local  efforts 
and  control.  Second,  categorical  aid  aims 
at  the  improvement  of  specific  educational 
services  or  at  helping  specific  groups  which 
might  have  been  deprived  of  the  opportu- 
nity for  equal  participation  in  education. 
Both  of  these  types  of  federal  grants-in-aid 
were  an  outgrowth  of  the  U.S.  Congress’ 
concern  over  the  inequality  of  financial  re- 
sources which  caused  some  states  to  lag 
behind  others  in  their  endeavors  to  acceler- 
ate socioeconomic,  political,  and  tech- 
nological progress. 
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Although  general  aid  to  education  has 
been  far  less  common  than  categorical  aid, 
it  is  the  oldest  form  of  federal  aid  and 
dates  back  to  the  earliest  land  grants.  Like 
payments  to  federally  affected  schools  to 
compensate  for  deficiencies  in  the  property 
tax  base  that  resulted  from  tax-exempt  fed- 
eral property,  these  early  land  grants  were 
made  directly  to  local  communities.  Recent 
proposals  cedi  for  tax  sharing,  tax  rebate, 
or  block  grant  forms  of  federal  assistance, 
leaving  the  decisions  as  to  how  the  money 
would  be  used  to  state  and  local  boards  of 
education.  Legislative  support  for  block 
grants  has  found  its  leadership  in  Republi- 
can Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie,  the  sec- 
ond-ranking member  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  and  in  Demo- 
cratic Congresswoman  Edith  Green,  who 
in  1968  had  served  13  years  on  the  same 
committee. 

The  Quie  bill,  H.R.  7477,  was  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  to  one  title  of 
ESEA,  making  it  a block  grant  bill.  Edith 
Green  has  stressed  decentralization  of  the 
federal  government  and  general  federal  aid 
to  education.  Although  these  attempts  for 
lump-sum  grants  to  the  states  have  failed 
in  the  past,  some  observers  see  growing  in- 
terest in  this  position  and  perhaps  eventual 
passage  of  comprehensive  block  grant  leg- 
islation. James  Guthrie,  former  special 
assistant  to  the  deputy  assistant  secretary 
for  legislation  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  concluded 
that — 

Quie  ran  head-on  into  a determined 
White  House-HEW  congressional  liaison 
team  which  artfully  maneuvered  interest 
group  support  and  key  individuals  in 
both  parties  to  the  point  where  the  block 
grant  proposal  lost  in  a dramatic  legisla- 
tive showdown.  Nevertheless,  Quie  came 
close  and  undoubtedly  learned  much  in 
the  process.  He  will  try  again  and  must 
be  counted  in  any  assessment  of  those 
who  will  influence  future  school  aid 
bills.  This  is  doubly  iiue  in  that  Quie 
and  Mrs.  Green  often  see  eye-to-eye  on 
matters  of  federal  educational  policy  (73). 

Hence,  not  only  are  the  proponents  of 


general  aid  to  education  gaining  the  sup- 
port of  leading  contemporary  scholars  and 
legislators,  but  they  have  a supportive  tra- 
dition embodied  in  a myriad  of  proposals 
dating  back  to  the  earliest  land  grants. 
Among  the  many  scholars  proposing  gener- 
al aid  to  education  were  Paul  Mort,  who  in 
his  1936  publication,  Federal  Support  for 
Public  Education  (74),  provided  an  opera- 
tional framework  for  administering  such 
grants,  and  more  recently,  Walter  W.  Hel- 
ler, former  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  Presidents  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  the 
first  year  of  his  term.  Heller  argued  from 
an  economist’s  perspective  for  general 
funds  in  the  form  of  shared  revenue  (75). 

One  of  the  major  arguments  against 
general  aid  to  education  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  state  legislators  with  their 
dominant  rural  representation  will  ignore 
the  plight  of  the  metropolitan  school  sys- 
tems. In  the  1968  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education  Yearbook,  which  fo- 
cuses directly  on  a wide  range  of  educa- 
tional problems  in  metropolitan  areas, 
Marvin  Alkin  addressed  his  attention  to 
the  specific  problem  of  “Revenues  for  Edu- 
cation in  Metropolitan  Areas.”  He 
provides  contradictory  evidence  to  the 
“rural  over-representation”  argument  and 
stresses  unequivocally  that — 

It  is  also  the  opinion  of  this  author 
that  the  advantages  of  the  Heller-Pech- 
man  Plan  (1)  its  ability  to  avoid  the 
Church-State  issue  and  (2)  its  capacity 
to  overcome  fears  over  “big  govern- 
ment” intervention  far  outweigh  and 
compensate  for  any  possible  small  ine- 
quities involving  the  current  imbalance 
of  metropolitan  representation  (76). 

Some  of  the  significant  advantages  of 
general  aid  to  education  were  delineated  in 
an  article  entitled  “Financing  Education  at 
the  Federal  Level.”  In  this  article,  William 
P.  McLure  outlined  the  following  points 
favoring  the  distribution  of  general  aids 
to  school  systems: 

1.  They  promote  a more  defensible  sys- 
tem of  control  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibility to  pursue  educational  ob- 
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jectives  worthy  of  a free  society. 

2.  They  promote  an  intellectual  disposi- 
tion of  creativity  rather  than  compliance. 

3.  They  strengthen  the  capacity  of  local 
school  systems  to  study,  to  plan,  to  take 
responsible  action,  and  to  evaluate. 

4.  Certainty  and  stability  of  support  are 
more  easily  assured  than  is  possible  to 
establish  for  special  aids. 

5.  General  funds  are  more  suitable  to 
tie  school  support  to  the  economic  ca- 
pacity of  the  nation. 

6.  School  systems  are  responsive,  if  not 
arbitrarily  handicapped,  to  the  basic 
drive  of  the  American  people  for  excel- 
lence (77). 

On  the  other  hand,  supporters  of  spe- 
cial-purpose grants  or  categorical  aid  warn 
of  the  danger  of  disparities  between  states 
and  of  the  lack  of  safeguards  in  dealing 
with  domestic  and  international  problems, 
if  not  crises.  The  basic  premise  underlying 
this  view  is  that  categorical  aid  will  have  a 
corrective  effect  on  the  national  system  of 
education.  This  point  of  view  assumes  that 
during  national  emergencies,  such  as  the 
Great  Depression,  World  War  11,  the 
Space  Race,  the  Urban  Crisis,  and  so  on, 
categorical  aid  will  be  more  efficient  for 
achieving  specified  goals.  Moreover,  cate- 
gorical aid  often  has  been  thought  to  be 
easier  to  justify  politically,  since  Congress 
would  react  more  favorably  to  providing 
federal  funds  of  a categorical  nature  be- 
cause specific  goals  would  be  clearly  estab- 
lished for  achievement. 

In  a statement  made  at  the  sixty-ninth 
session  of  the  Conference  of  National 
Organizations,  Wayne  O.  Reed,  associate 
commissioner  for  federal-state  relations  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  underscored 
the  significance  of  categorical  grants-in-aid. 
He  declared  that  federal  regulations  to  lim- 
it the  use  of  funds  for  the  purposes  to 
which  they  were  intended  were  established 
“to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress  which 
in  the  final  analysis  is  the  intent  of  the  peo- 
ple Congress  represents”  (78).  Further- 
more, he  concluded: 

We  would  be  thoughtless  indeed  if  we 
were  now  to  sell  short  the  categorical 


grant-in-aid.  Over  the  years  it  has 
proved  to  be  an  ingenious  device  for 
promoting  cooperation  among  the  differ- 
ent levels  of  government.  I cannot 
emphasize  it  enough:  The  categorical 
grant-in-aid,  its  attendant  problems 
notwithstanding,  has  a great  record. 
Through  the  many  cooperative  arrange- 
ments it  has  fostered,  the  categorical 
grant-in-aid  has  been  a means  of  en- 
couraging each  level  of  government  to 
do  its  bit.  The  money  and  the  overall 
perspective — that  has  come  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  managerial 
ability,  the  imaginative  talent,  and  the 
practical  know-how — all  this  has  come 
from  State  and  local  levels.  And  now, 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  categorical  programs 
have  been  devised  that  can  help  children 
in  both  public  and  nonpublic  schools — 
and  can  do  so  within  our  constitutional 
framework  (79). 

Thus,  what  we  have  is  a convincing 
argument  for  general  aid  to  education  and 
an  equally  sound  rationale  for  categorical 
aid.  Erick  L.  Lindman,  a specialist  in  inter- 
governmental relations  and  fiscal  problems 
in  education,  working  with  27  leading  edu- 
cators in  California,  developed  a document 
entitled  “A  Comprehensive  Program  of 
Federal  Grants  to  Public  Schools”  (80). 
This  group,  under  the  leadership  of  Lind- 
man, provided  an  alternative  to  the  prob- 
lem of  “general  versus  categorical  support 
programs"  in  education.  Rather  than  ex- 
amining the  problem  as  a two-sided  issue, 
Lindman  has  suggested  three  distinctly  dif- 
ferent types  of  grants-in-aid  for  public 
schools.  Each  type  is  summarized  below  as 
published  in  California  School  Boards: 

1.  Temporary  Categorical  Grants  are 
intended  to  provide  a financial  stimulant 
for  selected  programs  or  items  in  the 
school  budget.  These  grants  often  pro- 
vide temporary  aid  to  try  out  new  ideas. 
The  grant  programs  are  expected  to  ter- 
minate and  not  become  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing school  support  program. 

2.  Continuing  Categorical  Grants  are 
intended  to  finance  on  a continuing  ba- 
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sis  selected  high  cost  school  programs 
such  as  vocational  education,  compen- 
satory education  and  school  lunches. 
These  Federal  grant  programs  cannot  be 
terminated  without  curtailing  public 
school  programs  which  contribute  to  im- 
portant national  goals. 

3.  General  Purpose  Grants  are  intended 
to  strengthen  the  total  educational  pro- 
gram by  compensating  for  deficiencies 
in  the  public  school  tax  base  while  con- 
tinuing to  maintain  local  control  of  the 
public  schools.  . . . New  proposals  for 
block  grants  to  the  states  for  education 
are  also  in  this  category  (81 ). 

Furthermore,  the  proposal  for  three 
types  of  federal  grants-in-aid  programs 
provided  specific  suggestions  regarding  the 
implementation  of  these  plans.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  suggested  that  programs  de- 
fined as  temporary  categorical  aid  should 
be  terminated  whenever  possible  to 
strengthen  the  general  support  of  local 
schools  and  to  ensure  the  continuance  of 
the  improvements  stimulated  by  this  type 
of  grant.  Second,  a proposal  was  made  for 
the  consolidation  of  continuing  categorical 
aid  programs,  such  as  the  various  vocation- 
al education  programs.  And  third,  it  was 
recommended  that  general-purpose  block 
grants  should  be  made  to  states,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general-purpose  funds  already 
available  to  schools,  such  as  those  in  feder- 
ally impacted  areas. 

Seemingly,  if  this  approach  to  federal 
aid  to  education  were  adopted,  many  of 
the  problems  already  described  in  intergov- 
ernmental relations  in  education  would  be 
resolved.  At  the  least,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  be  provided  with  direction, 
and  the  role  of  the  state  department  of  ed- 
ucation would  be  clearly  defined  on  a 
long-term  basis.  Indeed,  this  kind  of  an  ar- 
rangement would  have  profound  implica- 
tions for  strengthening  the  partnership  role 
of  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  in 
education. 

The  reader  will  note  that  the  main 
emphasis  of  this  section  has  been  on  the 
impact  of  federal  program.,  on  the  adminis- 
trative responsibilities  of  state  departments 


of  education.  A range  of  legal  and  extrale- 
gal consequences  were  discussed  in  the 
context  of  various  administrative  patterns 
in  federal  aid  to  education.  The  extreme 
points  at  which  federal-state  relations  are 
stabilized  or  strained  were  defined  as  we 
examined  the  broad  spectrum  of  these  rela- 
tions, from  state  plans  to  state  department 
bypass.  Also,  an  examination  was  made  of 
the  unceasing  debate  over  general  versus 
categorical  federal  aids,  concluding  with  a 
proposal  of  an  alternative  to  the  two-sided 
issue.  Finally,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
form  of  federal  grants-in-aid  for  education- 
al programs  at  the  local  level  has  incalcu- 
lable consequences  for  state  departments  of 
education. 


TRENDS,  IMPLICATIONS,  AND 
PROSPECTS 

Ever  since  the  final  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  1789,  our  federal  system 
has  been  under  constant  analysis  for 
definitive  answers  to  what  Alpheus  Mason 
once  referred  to  as  “irreconcilable  am- 
biguity” (82).  What  role  should  the 
federal  government  play  in  federal,  state, 
and  local  intergovernmental  relations? 
Since  the  earliest  days  of  our  Republic,  this 
question  has  continually  perplexed  knowl- 
edgeable observers  of  federal,  state,  and  lo- 
cal relations.  In  the  field  of  education,  the 
problem  has  been  particularly  acute,  for 
each  level  of  government  has  a unique  re- 
sponsibility for  achieving  the  educational 
goals  of  our  society.  Traditionally,  the  de- 
cisions and  policies  made  at  each  of  the 
three  levels  have  been  distributed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fundamental  responsi- 
bilities and  functions  allocated  to  the 
federal  government,  the  states,  and  the 
local  school  systems.  Thus,  the  assump- 
tions behind  this  tradition  have  supported 
the  ideal  that  government  in  this  country 
should  be  kept  close  to  the  people,  because 
government  at  all  levels  exists  for  the 
people.  Governmental  decisions  at  all  lev- 
els, including  those  regarding  education, 
should  rellect,  therefore,  the  will  of  the 
people.  What,  then,  are  the  implications  of 
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the  current  trend  of  increasing  federal  par- 
ticipation in  education  for  state  depart- 
ments of  education?  What  arc  the  pros- 
pects for  smooth  and  cooperative  federal- 
state  relations  in  the  future?  This  section 
provides  a brief  analysis  of  these  trends. 

Implications  of  “Creative  Federalism” 
for  State  Departments  of  Education 

“Creative  federalism”  denotes  a system 
that  is  both  adaptable  and  innovative  in 
meeting  the  special  needs  of  the  system  at 
any  given  point  in  time.  Therefore,  out  of 
the  flexibility  of  our  federal  system  has 
evolved  a fluid,  rather  than  rigid,  balance 
of  powers  (83).  The  significance  of  the 
larger  role  currently  assumed  by  the  feder- 
al government  will  inevitably  have  vast  im- 
plications for  the  complementary  roles 
played  by  state  and  local  governments.  It  is 
difficult  to  assess  what  specific  implications 
this  concept  of  federalism  will  have  for 
state  departments  of  education,  but  there 
are  cues  that  one  can  derive  from  past  in- 
tergovernmental activities. 

First,  one  could  expect  that  the  feder- 
al government  will  increase  its  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  leadership  role  of  state 
departments  of  education.  As  Senator 
Edmund  S.  Muskie  of  Maine,  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Senate’s  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  stated  after  re- 
viewing information  he  had  assembled  per- 
taining to  the  substantial  increase  in  federal 
aid  programs: 

These  facts  demonstrate  the  clear 
obligation  the  Federal  Government  has 
to  help  the  States  and  their  localities  ob- 
tain maximum  benefits  from  Federal  aid 
and  technical  assistance  to  plan  better 
and  to  service  better  their  own  expand- 
ing responsibilities  (84). 

In  the  same  vein,  Dean  H.  Thomas 
Jame:  of  the  Stanford  University  School  of 
Education  concluded  an  address  at  the 
1965  Governor’s  Conference  on  Education 
in  Los  Angeles  by  exclaiming: 

I continue  to  view  education  as  a state 
function.  What  I propose  ...  is  nothing 
less  than  a great  effort  on  the  part  of  the 


state  ...  to  seize  the  initiative  in  educa- 
tional improvement,  and  to  accept  again 
the  responsibility  for  leadership  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
(85). 

Thus,  the  efforts  of  Title  V of  ESEA, 
Strengthening  State  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion, arc  only  a small  beginning  in  what 
might  be  expected  in  the  way  of  federal  as- 
sistance for  strengthening  the  leadership 
role  of  state  departments  of  education. 

Second,  the  current  trend  in  federal- 
ism will  necessitate  participation  on  the 
part  of  state  department  leaders  in  the  “in- 
formal arena”  of  federal-state  relations  to 
offset  federal  participation  in  the  decision- 
making responsibility  of  the  state  educa- 
tional agency.  In  the  words  of  Henry  Toy, 
Jr.:  “Certain  trends  within  the  educational 
system  with  respect  to  relationships  arc  ob- 
servable. These  trends  suggest  a need  on 
the  part  of  educators  to  develop  strong  po- 
litical competence”  (86).  Since  education 
is  a governmental  function,  it  inevitably  in- 
volves the  distribution  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages  among  people— hence,  poli- 
tics. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
extent  to  which  individuals  become  in- 
volved in  political  behavior  will  depend  a 
great  deal  on  the  predisposition  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  impose  its  powers  on 
state  educational  agencies  and  thereby  re- 
duce their  state’s  responsibility  in  educa- 
tion. 

Third,  conflict  among  the  stalwarts 
for  either  increased  federal  intervention  or 
state  authority  in  determining  the  educa- 
tional goals  of  each  state  probably  will 
never  be  completely  resolved.  But  it  can  be 
expected  to  decrease  markedly  when  the 
federal  government  provides  the  necessary 
legal  arrangements  to  enable  state  depart- 
ments of  education  to  devise  their  own 
“state  plans”  for  federal  educational  pro- 
grams, and  when  general-purpose  aid  and 
block  grants  to  state  educational  agencies 
become  a widely  accepted  method  for  dis- 
tributing federal  funds. 

The  first  two  of  these  three  broadly 
conceived  trends  are  seemingly  inevitable 
consequences  of  “creative  federalism. 
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Moreover,  one  can  only  speculate  as  to 
whether  they  will  be  positive  influences  on 
state  departments  of  education.  The  author 
suggests  that  they  will  be.  It  is  also  predict- 
ed that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  Con- 
gress will  pass  legislation  strengthening  the 
hand  of  state  departments  through  provi- 
sion for  states  to  devise  their  own  state 
plans  and  through  the  granting  of  general- 
purpose  aid  and  block  grants. 

In  drawing  these  three  major  implica- 
tions, one  should  bear  in  mind  the  conclu- 
sion of  W.  W.  Wayson  in  an  article  entitled 
“The  Political  Revolution  in  Education, 
1965”: 

The  present  political  structure  for  effect- 
ing educational  policy,  from  Washington 
to  the  smallest  school  district,  already 
has  been  and  will  continue  for  some 
time  to  be  unalterably  changed  by  the 
new  federal  role  (87). 

Certainly  as  this  trend  persists,  it  is  unten- 
able that  either  the  federal  or  any  of  the 
state  governments  would  refuse  to  respond 
independently  to  a critical  educational  need 
despite  some  mystical  balance  of  powers. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  final  cause  for  the  long 
persistence  of  the  form  of  federalism  found 
in  America — a system  which  is  adaptive  to 
national  and  international  challenges  and 
which  allows  for  conflicting  interests  and 
provides  mechanisms  for  resolving  them. 

Hence,  what  we  have  in  this  country 
is  a system  which  Morton  Grodzins  de- 
scribes, on  the  one  hand,  as  “a  marble 
cake  of  government,”  a form  of  govern- 
ment predicated  on  a mixture  of  responsi- 
bilities at  each  level  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a sharing  of  functions  through  inter- 
governmental cooperation  at  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  levels  (88). 

In  sum,  each  partner  in  the  American 
public  school  system  has  a unique  contri- 
bution to  make.  The  local  school  system 
must  keep  attuned  to  local  expectations 
and  strive  to  satisfy  the  educational  needs 
of  the  local  community.  However,  because 
of  inequalities  in  expectations  and  abilities 
to  pay  for  education,  local  school  districts 
need  the  assistance  of  both  state  and  feder- 
al governments.  Since  education  is  a func- 


tion of  the  state,  state  legislatures  occupy 
the  central  position  in  the  attainment  of 
educational  goals  in  our  society.  Although 
states  assume  a wide  range  of  responsibil- 
ities in  maintaining  and  improving  the 
statewide  educational  program,  states,  too, 
have  some  of  the  limitations  shared  by  lo- 
cal school  districts.  Thus,  because  of  ine- 
qualities among  states  and  because  there 
are  certain  critical  educational  needs  for 
the  development  of  a strong  national  edu- 
cational program,  the  federal  government 
is  needed.  The  federal  government  can 
most  efficiently  evaluate  and  interpret  the 
national  needs  for  increased  productivity, 
defense,  or  welfare. 

Clearly,  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion is  requisite  for  maintaining  the  quality 
and  scope  of  our  system  of  education. 
While  focusing  on  the  state  department  of 
education  and  consequences  of  the  various 
educational  programs,  this  chapter  has 
stressed  the  importance  of  clearly  defined 
roles  for  each  level  of  government  as  it 
makes  decisions  within  the  context  of  the 
educational  values  inherent  in  the  Ameri- 
can culture.  The  impact  of  federal 
programs  on  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion officials  will  be  felt  with  increasing  in- 
tensity in  the  years  to  come.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  opportunity  accorded  state  de- 
partments to  assume  their  full  leadership 
potential  will  be  determined  by  the  efficacy 
of  the  federal  government’s  cooperative 
role  in  education. 
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School  Food  Services 


INTRODUCTION 

“The  education  of  their  children  is  the  first 
and  most  obvious  duty  of  every 
parent”  (1).  So  said  John  Randolph  in 
1829,  as  he  opposed  the  establishment  of 
free  public  schools. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  free  pub- 
lic schools,  various  segments  of  the  educa- 
tion program,  including  the  school  lunch 
program,  have  had  vigorous  opponents  as 
well  as  staunch  supporters.  Between  the 
horse  and  carriage  age  of  John  Randolph 
and  the  atomic  age  in  which  we  now  live* 
education  programs  and  problems  have 
bf*en  changing  constantly.  Such  shifting 
conditions  have  served  as  a challenge  to 
educators  and  made  it  necessary  to  re- 
study,  clarify,  evaluate,  and  redirect  various 
aspects  of  the  school  program.  The  school 
lunch  progmm  is  no  exception. 

Any  study  of  school  lunch  history,  as 
revealed  in  publications  from  1904  to  the 
present,  shows  that  most  early  philoso- 
phies, concepts,  and  goals  were  sound  and 
most  leaders  professionally  trained,  dedi- 
cated individuals;  that  many  things  we  are 
prone  to  consider  innovative  today  were 
advocated  and  practiced  long  before  feder- 
al and  state  governments  became  involved 
in  school  lunch  operation;  and  that  much 
progress,  growth,  and  success  have  been 
achieved  in  spite  of  great  obstacles.  Legis- 
lative bodies  have  been  slow  in  providing  a 
proper  legal  framework  for  the  program, 
and  there  has  never  been  a period  in 
school  lunch  history  when  most  programs 
were  not  beset  with  problems  involving  pu- 
pil service,  finance,  personnel,  or  facilities. 

Not  many  years  ago,  educators  de- 
scribed school  lunch  as  a new  facet  of  the 
education  picture.  Today,  in  comparison 
with  ETV,  the  new  math,  language  labs, 
and  team  teaching,  it  is  firmly  established 
and  generally  accepted  as  an  important  and 


essential  part  of  any  good  school  program. 
This  history  attempts  to  recount  some  of 
the  more  important  stages  and  develop- 
ments, to  give  some  “why’s,”  and  to 
explore  their  impact  on  the  program.  It  is 
hoped  that  needs  will  be  pointed  out  m 
such  a way  as  to  make  the  past  become 
prologue  to  a good  school  lunch  future. 
Space  limitations  mandate  the  omission  of 
many  important  items.  Purposely  omitted 
are  national  participation  and  cost  figures 
and  other  similar  data  regularly  available 
and  frequently  updated  in  reports  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  state 
departments  of  education. 


PIONEER  PROGRAMS  AND  THEIR 
EXPANSION 

School  feeding  has  been  practiced  in  Eu- 
rope for  more  than  a century  and  a half, 
and  we  must  look  across  the  Atlantic,  for 
the  historical  background  of  America’s 
school  lunch  program.  It  all  started  in 
Munich,  back  in  1790,  when  Count  Rum- 
ford  established  a soup  kitchen  tor 
unemployed  workmen  and  invited  hungry 
schoolchildren  to  partake..  The  French 
opened  canteens  in  1 849,  using  surplus  na- 
tional guard  funds;  and  Victor  Hugo,  in 
1865,  started  school  feeding  in  England  by 
serving  meals  in  his  house  to  children  at- 
tending a nearby  school. 

The  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  New 
York  City  is  credited  with  initiating  the 
first  school  feeding  program  in  the  United 
States  In  1853,  this  organization  opened 
the  first  of  its  vocational  schools  for  the 
poor  and  served  meals  free  of  charge  to  all 
children  who  attended.  Another  early  pro- 
gram was  started  in  1894  by  a benevolent 
organization,  the  Starr  Center  Association, 
which  provided  penny  lunches  at  several 
schools  in  a poor  district  of  Philadelphia. 
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In  the  same  year,  as  a result  of  agita- 
tion begun  by  Ellen  H.  Richards,  the  Bos- 
ton School  Committee  passed  a resolution 
that  only  such  food  as  was  approved  by 
them  should  be  sold  in  the  city  schoolhous- 
es.  Today,  many  people  think  of  satellite 
feeding  as  new  and  innovative,  but  under 
Mrs.  Richards’  supervision,  food  was  pre- 
pared in  the  New  England  Central  Kitchen 
and  transported  in  baskets  to  15  high 
schools.  Some  of  the  menu  items  offered 
during  a typical  week  were  black  bean 
soup,  3£;  creamed  celery  and  toast,  50; 
lettuce  sandwich,  30;  chopped  ham  sand- 
wich, 30;  plain  cake,  20. 

Another  early  program  was  started  in 
1899  at  the  Horace  Mann  School  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  to 
serve  the  children  of  the  college  experi- 
mental school  and  college  students.  It  is 
also  reported  that  as  early  as  1893,  Cleve- 
land arranged  for  concessionaires  to  deliver 
basket  lunches  to  pupils.  Lunches  were 
served  in  some  Minnesota  schools  before 
1900;  Connecticut’s  first  program  began  in 
New  Haven  in  1904. 

Charity  motivated  most  of  these  pi- 
oneer efforts,  but  even  in  the  early  days 
there  were  those  who  visualized  the  pro- 
grams as  something  more  than  the  provi- 
sion of  nourishment  to  the  hungry.  It  is 
said  that  the  food  served  by  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  of  New  York  also  acted  as  an 
inducement  to  vagrant  children  to  seek  in- 
struction in  industry  and  mental  training. 
Ellen  Richards  said,  “We  may  consider 
that  the  standard  in  high  school  lunch 
rooms  has  been  set  by  educational  ideals 
rather  than  by  pressure  of  want  among  the 
pupils,”  and  she  noted  that  eating  lunch 
made  children  more  attentive  and  interest- 
ed in  their  lessons  (2). 

Two  books  published  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century  focused  public  at- 
tention on  the  social  consequences  of  un- 
dernourishment. The  first,  Poverty,  by 
Robert  Hunter  (3),  pointed  out  the  exist- 
ence of  poverty  and  turned  the  spotlight  on 
its  social  and  economic  effects.  Particularly 
pertinent  to  the  development  of  school 
feeding  was  Hunter’s  conviction  that  chil- 
dren “in  that  weak  physical  and  mental 


state  which  results  from  poverty”  learned 
“little  or  nothing”  at  school.  John  Spargo, 
v "iting  on  a similar  theme  in  The  Bitter 
Cry  of  the  Children  (4),  estimated  that 
there  were  several  million  undernourished 
children  in  the  United  States  and  pointed 
out  how  Europe  had  attacked  malnutrition 
through  school  feeding  programs. 

Growth  of  City  Programs 

The  need  for  school  feeding  was  greatest  in 
the  large  industrial  cities,  but  lunch  at 
school  was  regarded  as  a convenience  for 
the  children  rather  than  as  a means  of  ben- 
efiting them  physically  and  mentally.  High 
schools,  with  their  shorter  lunch  periods 
and  longer  class  schedules,  were  given 
preference  over  elementary  schools  in  the 
establishment  of  school  lunch  programs; 
also,  high  school  students  generally  lived 
too  far  away  from  school  to  go  home  at 
noon  for  lunch.  But  in  New  York  City, 
School  Superintendent  William  Maxwell 
had  seen  too  many  schoolchildren  spend- 
ing their  lunch  money  on  pushcart  and 
candy  store  delicacies,  and  he  urged  school 
officials  to  provide  nourishing  meals  for 
both  high  school  and  elementary  school 
pupils.  Finally,  in  1908,  a 30  lunch  was 
begun  in  two  elementary  schools  to  see  if 
such  a program  could  be  self-supporting 
and  still  provide  at  least  one-quarter  of  the 
necessary  daily  food  requirement.  After  2 
years  of  operation,  the  Board  of  Education 
gave  permission  for  the  installation  of  simi- 
lar programs  in  other  schools.  The  Board 
agreed  to  supply  rooms,  equipment,  and 
gas,  but  the  cost  of  food  and  service  were 
to  be  covered  through  the  sale  of  meal 
tickets. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  appropriated  $1,200 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  hot  lunches  in 
six  schools.  In  St.  Louis,  the  program  un- 
der which  lunches  had  been  furnished  in 
high  schools  prior  to  1911  was  expanded 
to  include  elementary  schools.  The  St. 
Louis  Board  of  Education  relinquished  its 
control  of  the  program  to  a voluntary  so- 
ciety, the  Penny  Lunch  Association,  when 
it  was  decided  that  it  was  illegal  for  the 
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schools  to  spend  public  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  food. 

By  1911,  there  were  nine  centers  in 
Milwaukee,  financed  solely  by  donations  of 
individuals  and  interested  civic  groups, 
which  prepared  and  served  hot  lunches  to 
children  attending  nearby  schools.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors operate  the  program,  but  this  was 
deemed  an  unwise  move  since  it  might  en- 
courage parents  to  shift  responsibility  for 
their  children  to  the  city  government. 

By  1913,  there  were  school  lunch 
programs  in  30  cities  in  14  states.  Most  of 
these  programs  were  operated  by  volunteer 
parent  groups  and  interested  civic  organi- 
zations, but  there  also  were  schools  where 
private’ concessionaires  provided  the  meals. 
These  were  solely  profit  motivated  and, 
therefore,  not  much  interested  in  cooperat- 
ing with  teachers  in  the  planning  of  meals 
and  the  instruction  of  children  in  good 
food  habits.  However,  as  many  educators 
felt  lunch  at  school  should  be  an  educa- 
tional experience,  a trend  was  developing 
toward  operation  of  the  program  by  school 
authorities. 

Rural  Needs  Recognized 


The  need  for  school  feeding  in  rural 
schools  had  also  been  recognized.  Travel 
distance  to  school  precluded  going  home  to 
lunch,  and  there  was  no  nearby  commer- 
cial operation  where  meals  could  be  pur- 
chased. Some  rural  teachers  attempted  to 
remedy  the  situation  by  providing  a means 
of  warming  lunches  brought  from  home; 
others  attempted  to  prepare  one  hot  dish  to 
supplement  lunch  box  sandwiches.  Usually 
the  children  brought  the  food  used  in  the 
main  dish,  and  often  they  helped  in  its 
preparation. 

In  many  instances,  lunch  programs  in 
rural  schools  were  developed  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Federal-State  Extension 
Service.  These  programs  often  involved 
school  garden  projects.  A national  report 
compiled  in  1919  showed  that  71,688  chil- 
dren attending  2,930  schools  were  receiv- 
ing hot  lunches  as  a result  of  the  efforts  ot 
home  demonstration  agents.  That  same 


year,  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  then  principal  of  a 
two-teacher  school  and  later  state  superin- 
tendent of  North  Carolina,  initiated  a 
school  lunch  program  in  his  school. 

During  the  1920’s,  school  lunch  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States  expanded  rapid- 
ly, and  in  many  cities,  departments  of 
education  were  assuming  responsibility  for 
school  lunch  operations.  The  Los  Angeles 
Board,  in  1920,  operated  programs  with  a 
daily  lunch  attendance  of  20,000  children. 
Food  was  sold  at  or  below  cost;  and  in  the 
elementary  schools,  children  unable  to  pay 
were  served  free  of  charge.  But  it  was  Chi- 
cago that  had  the  most  extensive  city  lunch 
program  in  America  in  that  year.  It  served 
lunches  in  all  high  schools,  normal  schools 
and  in  60  elementary  schools.  The  cost  of 
labor  and  equipment  amounted  to 
$70,000. 

The  Facilities  Picture 

School  lunch  facilities  varied  widely  in  the_ 
1920’s,  but  they  were  never  elaborate.  For 
example,  the  scene  of  an  early  operation  in 
Mississippi  was  said  to  follow  the  ‘ Abe 
Lincoln  style  of  architecture” — that  is,  it 
had  a dirt  floor!  And  consider  this  little 
poem,  which  appeared  in  a school  lunch 
publication  of  this  period  : 


Sing  a song  of  Hot  Lunch 
Potatoes  on  to  boil 
Four  and  twenty  minutes 
On  our  blue  flame  oil 
Makes  them  nice  and  creamy, 

Serve  them  while  they’re  hot; 

Don’t  you  think  that  such  a dish 
Would  help  an  awful  lot? 

In  addition  to  the  “blue  flame  oil,”  which 
was  to  supply  an  oven  if  possible,  a double 
boiler,  a large  kettle  and  cover,  a large 
baking  pan,  and  a teakettle  were  among 
the  items  listed  as  necessary  equipment  for 
serving  hot  lunch  at  school. 

Typically,  the  lunchroom  was  intro- 
duced into  the  school  by  means  of  make- 
shift facilities,  frequently  via  the  basement, 
as  was  the  case  in  Arizona,  because  no 
other  space  was  available.  But  if  necessity 
so  dictated,  the  attic  would  do,  as  in  an 
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Idaho  elementary  school  where  the  PTA 
installed  a large  hotel  range  in  an  open  at- 
tic. Each  child  was  supposed  to  wash  his 
own  bowl  and  spoon,  but  all  the  water  had 
to  be  carried  up  two  flights  of  stairs  in 
buckets. 

In  some  large  cities,  each  school  serv- 
ing meals  had  its  own  kitchen.  In  others, 
one  kitchen  prepared  meals  for  the  school 
in  which  it  was  located,  as  well  as  for  a 
group  of  nearby  schools;  or  there  was  a 
central  kitchen,  unattached  to  any  school, 
which  prepared  menu  items  for  all  school 
lunches  served  in  the  city.  In  the  latter  two 
situations,  transportation  of  food  often 
proved  costly,  and  keeping  the  food  hot 
was  always  a problem. 

One  factor  that  influenced  student 
feeding  and  proved  economical  in  terms  of 
time  and  money  was  the  development  of 
cafeteria  service.  In  the  first  doctoral  dis- 
sertation on  school  lunch,  Willard  Stanley 
Ford  said,  “Every  cafeteria  has  a range 
and  a cook's  table,  but  there  is  no  other 
item  which  is  not  omitted  by  some 
schools”  (5).  He  also  pointed  out  that  the 
high  schools  providing  cafeterias  increased 
from  39.1  percent  in  1913  to  67.1  percent 
in  1924-25.  There  was  a corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  schools  which 
provided  a lunchroom  only,  indicating  that 
food  service  was  replacing  the  old  practice 
of  merely  setting  aside  a room  in  which 
students  could  eat  packed  lunches  brought 
from  home. 

Goals,  Guidelines,  and  Laws 

Many  of  the  programs  of  this  era  had 
sound  goals  and  were  concerned  with  good 
nutrition.  Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive 
statement  of  goals  was  made  by  Miss 
Emma  Smedley,  director  of  the  Philadel- 
phia program,  who  asserted  that  school 
food  service  programs  should  meet  the  en- 
tire school  day  nutritional  needs  of  all  pu- 
pils, including  lunch  and,  in  addition, 
breakfast  and  supplemental  nourishment 
where  needed;  that  all  economically  needy 
pupils  should  be  fed  without  being  made  to 
feel  themselves  an  object  of  charity,  with 
funds  coming  from  government  sources; 


that  the  program  should  be  nonprofit, 
school-board  operated,  and  staffed  by  pro- 
fessionally trained  personnel;  that  teachers 
should  enrich  the  curriculum  through 
school  lunch  experiences  and  the  offering 
of  career  training  in  food  service  (6). 

As  a nutrition  guideline,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  defined  the  impor- 
tant elements  of  a child’s  diet:  milk,  sup- 
plemented at  times  by  other  protein-rich 
foods,  but  never  wholly  omitted;  bread  or 
cereal  food  in  other  forms;  butter  or  other 
foods  containing  much  fat;  vegetables; 
fruits;  and  sweets.  And  in  the  New  York 
City  and  Arizona  programs,  for  example, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  give  the  child 
one-third  of  his  required  daily  nourish- 
ment. This  requirement  probably  was 
based  on  volume,  since  vitamins  were  un- 
known, as  were  average  daily  requirements 
of  other  food  nutrients. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  began  to  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  school  lunches  to  the  education 
and  well-being  of  children.  And  American 
agriculture  was  preparing  to  play  its  role  in 
the  future  development  of  the  school  lunch 
program. 

In  the  1920’s,  farm  prices  dropped 
sharply,  largely  due  to  shrinking  foreign 
markets,  removal  of  World  War  I price 
supports,  and  increasing  foreign  competi- 
tion. In  February  of  1927,  Congress  passed 
the  McNary-Haugen  bill.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  was  to  establish  a government  cor- 
poration to  buy  surpluses  of  eight  basic 
farm  commodities  and  to  dispose  of  them 
abroad  for  whatever  they  would  bring  in 
order  to  keep  them  from  depressing  the 
domestic  price.  Although  the  bill  was  ve- 
toed by  President  Coolidge  and  never 
became  a law,  the  campaign  waged  in  an 
effort  to  secure  its  passage  brought  wide- 
spread acceptance  among  farmers  and  oth- 
ers of  the  idea  that  the  federal  government 
had  some  responsibility  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  parity  prices;  and  it 
brought  nationwide  discussion  of  surpluses 
— agricultural  surpluses  which  would  play 
a major  role  in  the  further  development  of 
the  school  lunch  program. 

In  Hawaii  in  1920,  the  U.S.  Office  of 
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Education  questioned  the  soundness  of  pu- 
pils’ preparing  the  daily  lunches  in  home 
economics  classes;  in  Missouri,  the  first 
school  lunch  law  passed  in  1921 — it  was 
the  first  state  to  receive  federal  school 
lunch  aid;  in  Connecticut,  the  first  school 
lunch  law  came  in  1923;  and  the  first  state 
school  lunch  law  in  Ohio  was  passed  in 
1925. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  GREAT 
DEPRESSION  AND  WORLD  WAR  II 

In  October  of  1929,  the  stock  market 
crashed  and  signalled  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  Depression,  which  brought  loss, 
hardship,  and  even  suffering  to  a majority 
of  the  people.  By  1932,  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  had  swelled  to  more  than  12 
million,  and  the  average  net  farm  income 

had  dropped  to  $288. 

American  agriculture  was  faced  with 
huge  surpluses  at  the  same  time  that  mal- 
nutrition threatened  millions  of  children. 
While  corn  was  being  burned  as  fuel,  the 
underfed  schoolchildren  of  the  nation 
posed  an  overwhelming  social  problem. 
Many  teachers  contributed  their  own  mon- 
ey to  feed  pupils  who  came  to  school  hun- 
gry. Such  organizations  as  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  fed  children  in  many  areas. 
PTA  members  donated  labor  and  food. 
Some  states  appropriated  moneys  for 
school  feeding.  Probably  the  largest  of 
these  early  appropriations  was  that  made 
by  the  state  of  New  York  when  it  provided 
$100,000  of  relief  funds  for  free  lunches 
and  milk  for  poor  children.  But,  by  and 
large,  state  and  local  funds  were  grossly  in- 
adequate and  soon  depleted. 

Federal  Agencies  Lend  a Hand 

President  Herbert  Hoover  and  his  associ- 
ates initially  underestimated  the  seriousness 
of  the  economic  situation  and  then  were 
slow  to  act  because  they  subscribed  to  the 
laissez  faire  philosophy  and  firmly  believed 
that  government  intervention  in  economic 
affairs  should  be  held  to  a minimum.  Final- 


ly, the  Administration  reluctantly  moved 
toward  a federal  antidepression  program  of 
which  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration was  the  most  important  agency.  It 
was  this  agency  which,  in  1933,  first  gave 
federal  financial  aid  to  school  lunch  pro- 
grams by  making  loans  to  several  towns  in 
Missouri  to  pay  for  labor  to  prepare  and 
serve  school  lunches.  When  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  became  President,  this  type  of 
assistance  was  extended  under  the  Civil 
Works  Administration  (CWA)  and  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
(FERA).  By  the  end  of  1934,  it  had 
reached  39  states  and  covered  the  employ- 
ment of  some  7,400  workers. 

Roosevelt  had  promised  the  American 
people  a New  Deal,  and  his  Administration 
rapidly  established  agencies  to  help  lift  the 
country  out  of  the  Depression.  In  addition 
to  CWA  and  FERA,  there  was  the  Federal 
Surplus  Relief  Corporation,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  help  solve  the  paradox  of 
hunger  and  destitution  existing  in  a country 
with  huge  agricultural  surpluses.  Commis- 
saries and  warehouses  were  established  to 
distribute  flour,  beans,  rice,  lard,  meat, 
butter,  fruit,  and  other  edible  items  to  re- 
lief clients.  Also,  a limited  amount  of 
surplus  commodities  was  distributed  to 
school  lunch  programs. 

Then  there  was  the  National  Youth 
Administration  (NYA),  established  in 
1935  to  give  part-time  employment  to  high 
school  and  college  students.  Not  only  was 
it  a source  of  operating  labor  for  school 
lunch  programs,  but  NYA  gardening  and 
canning  projects  supplied  schools  with 
fresh  and  processed  vegetables;  and  NYA 
workers  constructed  tables,  chairs,  and 
other  equipment  for  use  in  school  lunch 
departments. 

But  it  was  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration (WPA),  established  in  1935 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  jobs  for  unem- 
ployed adults  and  youth,  that  set  the  pat- 
tern for  the  future  national  school  lunch 
program — a pattern  in  which  the  agricul- 
ture industry  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, rather  than  school  people  and  de- 
partments of  education,  would  be  the  most 
instrumental  in  securing  federal  aid  and  in 
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promoting  the  national  program.  Under  the 
WPA,  the  federal  government  provided  la- 
bor and  trained  supervisory  personnel,  es- 
tablished standards  for  frequency  of  visita- 
tion, made  federal  inspection  a program 
requirement,  and  in  general  required  more 
adequate  supervision  than  is  the  case  to- 
day. 

A WPA  circular  entitled  Operation  of 
School  Lunch  Projects  (7)  recommended 
2 to  5 days  of  preservice  training  for  proj- 
ect workers,  to  be  followed  by  continuing 
in-service  training.  Also,  district  or  area 
supervisors  were  to  attend  preservice  train- 
ing institutes  conducted  by  state  staff 
members.  These  institutes  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  districtwide  training  meetings  for 
county  project  supervisors,  who,  in  turn, 
would  follow  up  with  group  training  for 
unit  supervisors  and  workers— thus,  super- 
vision would  reach  from  state  to  local  lev- 
els. In  addition,  this  bulletin  provided  a 
staffing  formula:  in  programs  serving  up  to 
100,  a ratio  of  one  employee  to  25  chil- 
dren; in  larger  programs,  one  employee  to 
50  children.  Other  comprehensive  WPA 
manuals  dealt  with  sanitation,  space  and 
equipment  requirements,  food  standards, 
and  menu  patterns. 

Surplus  Commodities  Enter  the  Picture 

Although  Congress  had  passed  an  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  in  1933,  providing 
for  benefit  payments  to  farmers  who  volun- 
tarily signed  contracts  to  curtail  produc- 
tion, surpluses  remained  large  and  prices 
stayed  relatively  low.  The  ineffectiveness  of 
this  acreage  restriction  program  was  largely 
due  to  the  increase  of  tractor  power  on 
farms,  the  expanded  application  of  fertiliz- 
er, and  new  high-producing  crops. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  consumption 
of  agricultural  products  to  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  producers,  Congress,  on  Au- 
gust 24,  1935,  passed  Public  Low  320. 
Under  this  legislation,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  initiated  a direct  purchase  and 
distribution  program  for  surplus  farm 
products.  These  surplus  goods  were  distrib- 
uted to  needy  families,  to  persons  in  chari- 
table institutions,  and  to  nonprofit  school 


lunch  programs.  Allocations  to  schools 
were  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren “certified”  as  needy  or  undernour- 
ished. No  charge  was  to  be  made  for 
lunches  served  to  needy  children,  and  no 
discrimination  was  to  be  shown  toward 
them.  During  the  fiscal  year  1936,  the  Fed- 
eral Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
distributed  6 million  pounds  of  commod- 
ities to  school  lunch  programs. 

In  the  early  years  of  commodity  dis- 
tribution, item  selection,  size  of  containers, 
suitability,  distribution  schedules,  amounts 
allocated,  and  quality  of  products  some- 
times created  a problem.  School  officials 
joked  about  bags  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  and 
onions  spoiling  and  “smelling  up”  school 
corridors.  Some  of  the  foods  distributed 
were  uncommon  items  in  different  sections 
of  the  country.  For  example,  one  mountain 
area  school  lunch  manager  is  reported  to 
have  said  of  fresh  grapefruit,  “I’ve  biled 
’em  and  fried  ’em,  and  they  ain’t  fitten  to 
eat  yet.  But  just  give  me  a little  time,  and 
I’ll  find  a way  to  make  the  children  like 
’em.” 

This  was  the  spirit  of  school  lunch 
personnel,  regardless  of  the  handicaps  and 
difficulties  encountered,  as  they  worked 
with  teachers  to  encourage  the  children  to 
try  such  “new”  foods  as  herring  roe,  olives, 
and  breads  made  with  graham  flour.  And 
this  was  the  spirit  of  a small  group  of  Con- 
necticut school  lunch  and  industrial  cafe- 
teria people  who  in  1935  invited  an  equally 
small  group  of  New  York  City  high  school 
dietitians  to  meet  with  them  to  talk  over 
basic  facts  such  as  prices,  portions,  stand- 
ards, and  food  cost  accounting  methods. 
The  next  year,  a similar  meeting  held  in 
New  York  City  was  attended  by  125  dieti- 
tians, and  so  the  Food  Service  Directors 
Conference  came  into  being.  Simultane- 
ously, a group  consisting  of  Midwest 
school  lunch  managers  and  members  of  the 
National  Restaurant  Association  formed 
the  National  School  Cafeteria  Association 
to  meet  their  need  for  a local  organization. 
Until  the  war  years  precluded  travel,  the 
two  organizations  carried  on,  one  in  the 
East,  one  in  the  Midwest,  with  interlocking 
memberships. 
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To  many  children,  the  end  of  the 
school  year  meant  the  end  of  nutritious 
lunches  for  the  summer,  not  only  because 
parents  were  unable  to  purchase  the  re- 
quired foods,  but  because  many  lacked  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  prepare  nutritious 
meals.  Therefore,  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration,  which  took  over  the  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  in  June  of  1940,  offered  com- 
modities to  local  community  groups  who 
wished  to  organize  summer  feeding  pro- 
grams. Massachusetts  was  one  of  the  first 
states  to  develop  summer  feeding  as  part  of 
the  school  lunch  program  utilizing  WPA 
workers.  In  New  York  City,  it  was  estimat- 
ed that  50  percent  of  the  children  who  ate 
lunch  at  school  during  the  school  year  were 
participating  in  the  summer  program. 
Summer  lunch  programs  expanded  rapidly 
across  the  nation,  and  by  August  of  1941, 
6,303  participating  schools  were  serving  a 
total  of  524,904  children;  in  addition  some 
250,000  children  were  being  fed  at  play- 
grounds or  camps. 

Both  summer  feeding  programs  and 
regular  school  lunch  programs  utilized  a 
number  of  helpful  guides  developed  by 
such  agencies  as  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Children’s  Bureau.  One  such  publica- 
tion gave  this  definition  of  a complete 
school  lunch : 

1.  Milk:  at  least  Vz  pint 

2.  Butter  or  fortified  margarine 

3.  Vegetable:  two  vegetables,  or  a vege- 
table and  a fruit 

4.  Meat,  fish,  eggs,  cheese,  dry  beans, 
dry  peas,  soybeans,  or  peanut  butter; 
whole-grain  or  enriched  bread,  or  whole- 
gram  or  restored  cereal;  a simple  sweet 
(optional)  (8). 

An  experimental  school  milk  pro- 
gram, popularly  labeled  the  Penny  Milk 
Program,  was  initiated  in  1939-40  in  15 
selected  schools  in  Chicago  to  test  the  fea- 
sibility of  increasing  the  consumption  of 
milk  among  needy  children  through  distri- 
bution at  school  and  to  increase  producer 
income  through  sale  of  fluid  milk.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  contracted  with  milk 


handlers  to  sell  milk  to  the  schools  at  1 p 
per  one-half  pint,  and  the  handlers  were 
reimbursed  from  federal  funds  at  special 
rates  varying  in  accordance  with  producers’ 
prices.  Milk  was  sold  to  the  children  at  1 0 
per  half-pint.  Donations  of  the  purchase 
price  by  teachers  and  other  interested  indi- 
viduals provided  free  milk  for  children  who 
did  not  have  the  penny.  In  October  of 
1940,  the  milk  program  was  extended  to 
New  York  City.  By  the  close  of  the  1941- 
42  school  year,  it  had  reached  99  areas, 
and  731,000  children  were  receiving  milk 
daily  under  the  program. 

Also  in  1940,  a nonprofit,  self-financ- 
ing organization  known  as  the  Southern 
States  Work  Conference  was  founded  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  state  departments  of 
education  and  state  educational  associa- 
tions in  13  Southern  states.  Its  purpose  was 
to  study  educational  problems,  and  in  1945 
it  turned  its  attention  to  school  lunch  oper- 
ations. In  regard  to  financing  school  lunch, 
the  Conference  recommended  that  at  least 
the  cost  of  supervision,  labor,  and  facilities 
be  provided  from  tax  funds. 

Despite  New  Deal  efforts,  the  Depres- 
sion was  not  completely  overcome  until 
World  War  II  pushed  the  economy  into 
high  gear.  With  defense  industries  requir- 
ing more  and  more  manpower  and  the 
armed  forces  withdrawing  millions  of 
young  men  and  women  from  the  labor 
force,  unemployment  virtually  disappeared. 

Nutritional  Deficiencies  Revealed 

Strangely  enough,  the  draft  had  an  unex- 
pected effect  on  the  school  lunch  program. 
Selective  service  figures  indicated  that 
one-third  of  all  men  rejected  for  military- 
service  were  physically  unfit  because  of  nu- 
tritional deficiencies,  and  Selective  Service 
Director  Lewis  Hershey  reported  to  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  suffered 
155,000  casualties  as  a result  of  malnutri- 
tion. These  shocking  statistics,  together 
with  Surgeon  General  Parran  s emphatic 
statement  that  we  are  wasting  money- 
trying  to  educate  children  with  half-starved 
bodies,  provided  a major  stimulus  for  the 
advancement  of  the  school  lunch  program. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  1942, 
Representative  Jerry  Voorhis  of  California 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Appropriation  Bill,  designed  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  for  a school  lunch 
program  (9).  Although  not  enacted,  it  did 
represent  the  first  legislative  attempt  to  ear- 
mark federal  funds  specifically  for  a school 
lunch  program. 

Local  school  systems  were  beginning 
to  assume  more  responsibility  with  respect 
to  financing  school  lunch;  many  provided 
not  only  the  facilities,  but  in  addition 
equipment,  labor,  and  necessary  supervi- 
sion. It  was  generally  taken  for  granted 
that  plans  for  any  new  school  plant  would 
include  school  food  service  facilities.  But 
old  “inner-city”  schools  and  small  rural 
schools  continued  to  struggle  with  unsatis- 
factory conditions,  as  evidenced  by  a 
publication  in  which  the  state  supervisor  of 
the  Florida  School  Lunch  Program  ac- 
knowledged that  although  one-room  rural 
schools  with  plank  floors  could  meet  re- 
quirements of  the  state  sanitary  code,  facil- 
ities must  be  improved  to  proteet  the 
health  of  the  children.  Some  of  the  im- 
provements suggested  were  the  provision  of 
space  and  equipment  to  properly  sanitize 
dishes,  a safe  water  supply  with  the  water 
under  pressure,  handwashing  facilities  for 
employees,  rat-  and  roach-proof  containers 
for  storage  of  food. 

Also,  a few  states  began  contributing 
limited  funds  from  the  state  treasury.  For 
example,  in  1942,  Utah  enacted  a unique 
bill  that  set  up  a tax  of  4 percent  on  wines 
and  liquors,  the  revenue  from  which  was 
to  be  distributed  to  the  school  districts 
according  to  the  number  of  meals  served, 
after  first  allocating  $20,000  per  year  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  adminis- 
tering the  program.  South  Carolina,  in 
1943,  appropriated  funds  to  provide  one 
supervisor  for  each  county  in  the  state. 

Here  and  there  a voice  was  raised  to 
call  attention  to  the  educational  aspects  of 
school  lunch.  The  West  Virginia  State  De- 
partment of  Education  published  a 
curriculum  guide  entitled  The  Hot  Lunch 
at  School:  A Manual  of  Suggestions  for 


Teachers  (10),  which  proposed  that  if  its 
educational  possibilities  were  fully  ex- 
plored, school  lunch  might  be  used  to 
achieve  some  of  the  “large  aims  of  all  pub- 
lic school  education.”  At  the  University  of 
Alabama,  E.  Neige  Todhunter  emphasized 
the  school’s  responsibility  for  developing 
habits  in  the  child  through  educational  pro- 
cedures by  saying,  “The  selection  of  ade- 
quate meals  should  become  a habit  just  as 
training  has  made  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  [possible]  without  conscious  effort” 
(11).  Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation had  published  a bulletin  entitled 
Making  School  Lunches  Educational  (12). 

Side  Effects  of  World  War  II 

In  1943,  two  side  effects  of  World  War  II 
caused  deep  concern  for  the  future  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  The  high  employ- 
ment rate  in  defense  industries  brought  the 
abolishment  of  the  WPA,  consequently 
depriving  school  lunch  departments  of  a 
valuable  source  of  trained  employees.  Fur- 
thermore, the  expanded  demand  for  food 
for  our  armed  forces,  plus  the  needs  of  our 
allies,  turned  the  food  surpluses  of  the  De- 
pression into  shortages  and  drastically  re- 
duced the  commodities  available  for 
schools.  In  fact,  commodity  distribution  to 
schools,  which  had  reached  a peak  of 
454.5  million  pounds  in  1941-42,  was  pri- 
marily limited  to  shell  eggs,  fresh  fruit,  and 
vegetables  by  1943. 

Another  problem  faced  by  school 
lunch  departments  was  wartime  rationing. 
Both  the  National  School  Cafeteria  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Food  Service  Directors 
Conference  urged  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration (OPA)  to  remove  child- 
feeding projects  from  the  restaurant 
classification  and  to  set  ration  allowances 
on  a basis  that  would  make  it  possible  to 
furnish  approximately  one-third  of  the 
child’s  daily  nutritive  requirements  at  the 
noon  meal.  In  January  of  1944,  the  OPA 
announced  a new  plan  for  providing  ra- 
tioned food  for  schools  in  accordance  with 
a plan  worked  out  in  close  cooperation  with 
school  lunch  and  nutrition  experts. 
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Growing  Demand  for  Federal  Aid 

The  past  performance  of  school  lunch  as 
an  outlet  for  agricultural  products  and  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  health  of  school- 
children  brought  an  ever-increasing  de- 
mand from  the  public  for  continuation  of 
the  program.  Furthermore,  curtailed  food 
supplies  and  the  large  number  of  mothers 
working  in  defense  plants  meant  inade- 
quate lunches  for  many  children  if  nutri- 
tious food  was  net  provided  at  school.  Last 
but  not  least,  with  the  nation’s  rarmers 
making  an  all-out  effort  to  produce  more 
food  for  war  needs,  it  seemed  advisable  to 
maintain  the  school  lunch  program  as  an 
outlet  for  future  agricultural  surpluses. 

Therefore,  with  donated  commodities 
in  such  short  supply,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  initiated  a system  of  cash  reim- 
bursement. Under  this  system,  schools  or 
other  sponsors  of  nonprofit  school  lunch 
programs  purchased  designated  foods  from 
local  sources  and  were  reimbursed  at  a 
specific  rate  per  meal,  with  the  rate  de- 
pendent upon  the  type  of  meals  served. 
The  first  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
was  a $50  million  fund  earmarked  in  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  the  op- 
eration of  school  milk  and  lunch  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  1944;  it  is  estimated  that 
one-third  of  the  nation’s  enrolled  childrei 
participated  in  some  type  of  school  feeding 
that  year.  Under  this  indemnity  program, 
assistance  was  dependent  upon  annual 
appropriations  without  continuing  authori- 
zation. Many  members  of  Congress  and 
organizations  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
children  felt  that  federal  aid  for  school 
lunch  programs  should  be  authorized  on  a 
permanent  basis,  thereby  enabling  Congress 
to  give  direction  to  the  development  of  the 
program  and  schools  to  plan  ahead  with  a 
degree  of  certainty. 

In  April  of  1944,  the  Committee  To 
Obtain  the  Support  of  Congress  for  a Na- 
tionwide School  Lunch  Program,  a joint 
committee  of  the  National  School  Cafeteria 
Association  and  the  Food  Service  Directors 
Conference,  distributed  a prepared  state- 
ment to  30,000  schools  in  which  it 


depicted  the  school  lunch  program  not  only 
as  an  organized  effort  to  feed  the  hungry 
but  as  a means  of  ensuring  the  physical 
vigor  of  the  youfh  of  America  so  that  they 
might  enjoy  individual  success  and  meet 
the  “imperative  needs  of  our  country”  in 
times  of  danger.  And  in  Congress,  nine  dif- 
ferent bills  were  introduced  proposing  to 
provide  federal  assistance  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  lunch  programs  in 
schools.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act 
became  law  on  June  4,  1946  (13). 

Basically,  the  years  from  1930  to 
1945  can  be  characterized  as  a period  of 
growing  state  and  national  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  school  lunch.  For  ex- 
ample, Virginia  held  26  school  lunch  short 
courses  in  1938-39,  published  a recipe 
book  in  1941,  and  developed  personnel 
training  guides  in  1943.  Hawaii  placed 
school  food  service  personnel  under  Civil 
Service  in  1941;  following  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Haibor,  some  school  lunch  depart- 
ments were  taken  over  by  the  military  for 
disaster  feeding.  When  WPA  terminated  in 
1943,  West  Virginia  appropriated  $18,000 
to  enable  continued  operation  of  programs 
and  was  the  first  state  to  appropriate  aid 
for  cooks’  salaries.  A Florida  State  School 
Lunch  Advisory  Committee,  appointed  in 
1943  by  the  state  superintendent,  pub- 
lished a guide  to  help  schools  develop  the 
school  lunch  program  on  a sound  founda- 
tion. Minnesota’s  1945  State  Legislature 
appropriated  funds  for  school  lunch,  and 
they  have  increased  each  year. 

In  the  early  Depression  years,  empha- 
sis was  on  feeding  needy,  undernourished 
children.  Then  the  federal  government  be- 
gan distributing  commodities,  and  the 
spotlight  was  turned  on  school  lunch  as  an 
outlet  for  agricultural  surpluses.  But  there 
was  an  ever-growing  realization  of  the  role 
of  the  program  in  safeguarding  the  well- 
being of  the  nation’s  children  by  serving 
nutritious  meals  in  a setting  conducive  to 
the  learning  of  good  food  habits.  Finally, 
increasing  public  demand  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  future  establishment  of  a na- 
tional school  lunch  program  based  on  per- 
manent federal  assistance. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
ACT— ENACTMENT  AND 
IMPLEMENTATION 

Congress,  recognizing  the  multiple  benefits 
of  school  lunch  programs,  brought  the  fed- 
eral government  into  permanent  partner- 
ship with  the  states  and  local  schools  by 
the  passage  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  The  objectives  as  stated  in  the  legisla- 
tion are  to  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being of  the  nation’s  children  and  to  en- 
courage the  domestic  consumption  of 
nutritious  agricultural  commodities  and 
other  food. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  played  a very  active  role  in 
organizing  support  for  national  school 
lunch  legislation,  and  farm  organizations, 
recalling  the  day  of  disastrous  surpluses, 
were  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  As  could  be 
expected,  there  was  nme  opposition,  based 
largely  on  two  pren.  cs:  (1)  that  the  fed- 
eral government  coul  i not  afford  to  finance 
the  school  lunch  program  on  a permanent 
basis  and  (2)  that  such  federal  assistance 
was  an  invasion  of  the  spheres  of  state,  lo- 
cal, and  parental  responsibility.  According 
to  the  Congressional  Record  of  February 
26,  1 946,  both  Senator  Aiken  of  Vermont 
and  Senator  Russell  of  Georgia  testified  in 
support  of  the  school  lunch  bill;  but  it  is 
Senator  Russell  who  is  known  as  the  “fath- 
er of  the  school  lunch  program,”  for  it  was 
his  bill  which  was  adopted  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  June  4, 
1946. 

An  Act  To  Assist  States  Through 
Federal  Grants-In-Aid 

In  recognition  of  public  insistence  on  state 
and  local  control  of  school  matters,  and  in 
line  with  the  previously  established  pattern 
for  federal  aid  legislation,  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  was  primarily  designed 
to  assist  states  through  federal  grants-in- 
aid:  The  federal  government  would  pro- 
vide funds  and  commodities  to  states  to 
promote  the  establishment  and  expansion  of 
school  lunch  programs.  The  Act  requires 
that  programs  be  nonprofit,  that  certain 


nutritional  standards  be  met,  that  free  or  re- 
duced-price lunches  be  made  available  to 
economically  needy  pupils  without  discrim- 
ination, and  that  an  accounting  of  funds 
be  made  to  the  federal  government  by  the 
state  departments  of  education  and  directly 
served  private  schools.  Beyond  that,  states 
and  local  school  officials  control  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
implementing  the  Act,  defined  nutritional 
standards  in  terms  of  Type  A,  B,  and  C 
meals.  The  Type  A pattern,  which  was 
based  on  one-third  of  the  daily  food  re- 
quirements of  a 10-  to  12-year-old  boy  or 
girl,  specified  a complete  lunch,  hot  or 
cold,  providing — 

1.  One-half  pint  of  whole  milk  (which 
meets  the  minimum  butterfat  and  sani- 
tation requirements  of  state  and  local 
laws)  as  a beverage 

2.  Two  ounces  of  fresh  or  processed  meat, 
poultry,  cooked  or  canned  fish,  or 
cheese;  or  one-half  cup  cooked  dry 
peas,  beans,  or  soybeans;  or  four  table- 
spoons of  peanut  butter;  or  one  egg 

3.  Six  ounces  of  raw,  cooked,  or  canned 
vegetables  and/or  fruit 

4.  One  portion  of  bread,  muffins,  or  other 
hot  bread  made  of  whole-grain  or  en- 
riched flour 

5.  Two  teaspoons  of  butter  or  fortified 
margarine. 

The  Type  B menu  met  the  Type  A 
specification  for  milk  and  bread  but  called 
for  only  half  the  portion  in  the  other 
groups.  The  Type  C lunch  was  merely 
one-half  pint  of  whole  milk,  which  could 
supplement  lunches  children  brought  from 
home. 

The  annual  appropriation  made  avail- 
able under  the  Act  was  to  be  used  for  a 
number  of  purposes.  Section  5 authorized 
the  expenditure  of  $10  million  for  “non- 
food assistance.”  defined  as  “equipment 
used  ...  in  storing,  preparing,  or  serving 
food  for  school  children.”  Section  6 au- 
thorized use  of  part  of  the  appropriation 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  large 
volume  purchases  of  foods  for  distribution 
to  participating  schools  to  help  them  meet 
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nutrition  standards.  Also,  funds  in  amounts 
not  to  exceed  3.5  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation were  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  administrative  purposes. 

But  the  major  portion  of  the  appro- 
priation— at  least  75  percent — was  to  be 
paid  to  the  states  in  cash  to  reimburse 
them  for  the  cost  of  food.  Apportionment 
among  the  states  was  on  the  basis  of  two 
factors:  tax-paying  ability  of  the  state  and 
school  age  census.  The  maximum  allow- 
able reimbursement  rate  for  a Type  A lunch 
was  90,  based  on  50  percent  of  food  cost; 
maximum  for  Type  B was  6c;  for  Type  C, 
20. 

Payments  were  to  be  made  to  states 
upon  the  condition  that  such  payments 
would  be  matched  by  the  states  on  a dol- 
lar-for-dollar  basis  during  the  fiscal  years 
1947-50;  for  the  period  1951-55,  $1.50 
for  each  dollar  of  federal  funds;  thereafter, 
$3  for  every  federal  dollar.  The  reasonable 
value  of  donated  services,  supplies,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment  (but  not  the  cost  or 
value  of  land,  nor  acquisition,  construction, 
or  alteration  of  buildings)  were  listed  as 
eligible  matching  items  ere  was  no  men- 
tion of  “income  from  sale  of  lunches." 
However,  an  interpretation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  enabled  states  to 
include  not  only  direct  appropriations,  but 
donations,  gifts,  and  also  the  money  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  lunches  to  children. 

Congress  was  critical  of  this  interpre- 
tation, as  evidenced  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Report  No.  450  on  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1948,  which  stated— 

The  committee  believes  that,  while  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  possess 
such  authority  under  the  permissive 
provisions  of  the  School  Lunch  Act,  it 
was  never  the  purpose  of  Congress  that 
funds  derived  from  the  children  should 
be  included  for  matching  purposes.  . . . 
The  committee  believes  that  the  States 
should  by  direct  appropriations  match 
the  money  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment (14). 

However,  the  federal  agency  retained 
the  liberal  interpretation  and  did  not  em- 


phasize state  responsibility  for  supporting 
the  program  from  tax  funds. 

In  WPA  days  it  had  been  the  practice 
for  federal  employees  to  deal  directly  with 
local  school  districts,  but  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  clearly  set  up  a federal- 
state-local  administrative  relationship.  Un- 
der the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
responsible  for  the  establishment  of  nation- 
al standards  and  the  maintenance  of 
general  supervision,  but  basic  responsibility 
for  administration  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
state  educational  agencies.  The  Secretary 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  each  such 
agency  covering  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram in  that  state.  In  this  agreement,  the 
state's  responsibilities  are — 

1.  To  determine  eligibility  of  each 
applicant  school  and  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  those  eligible 

2.  To  make  payments  to  the  schools  as 
provided  in  the  agreements 

3.  To  assist  individual  schools  in  operating 
their  programs  in  accordance  with  re- 
quirements of  the  law  and  their  agree- 
ment and  in  such  manner  as  to  provide 
maximum  benefit  to  participating  chil- 
dren 

4.  To  make  such  inspections  and  audits  of 
individual  programs  as  necessary  and  to 
make  required  reports  to  the  USDA. 

Prior  to  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  a number  of  states  had  enacted  laws 
permitting  school  authorities  to  carry  on 
lunch  programs  at  cost  or  to  provide  free 
lunches  to  needy  children.  In  other  states 
without  specific  legislation,  the  courts  had 
upheld  the  power  of  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion to  establish  school  lunchrooms  under 
their  general  authority  to  act  in  the  interest 
of  the  schools.  But  there  was  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  state  educational 
agency  in  all  states  had  authority  to  accept 
funds  from  the  federal  government  and  ex- 
pend them  for  a school  lunch  program,  and 
it  seemed  likely  that  many  would  find  it 
necessary  to  enact  new  or  revised  school 
lunch  legislation  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
permanent  program  in  line  with  the  pattern 
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of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  To  this 
end,  interested  state  and  federal  officials 
drafted  a “suggested”  school  lunch  bill 
which,  if  enacted,  would  authorize  the  state 
educational  agency  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  nonprofit 
school  lunch  programs  not  only  within  the 
minimum  standards  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  but  also  upon  any  expanded 
scope  of  operations  and  services  which  the 
state  might  consider  desirable.  However, 
most  states  failed  to  adopt  legislation  of 
such  a specific  school  lunch  nature. 

Responsibility  for  the  operational  de- 
tails of  the  school  lunch  program  lies  with 
the  local  community.  It  is  the  role  of  the 
individual  school  or  school  system  to  offer 
nutritionally  ader  'ate  meals  designed  to 
develop  the  child’s  liking  for  a variety  of 
foods  and  to  closely  link  school  lunch  with 
health  and  nutrition  education,  while  oper- 
ating the  program  in  accordance  with  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  within  the 
terms  of  their  agreement  with  the  state  de- 
partment of  education. 

Compliance  with  state  and  federal 
regulations  is  to  be  assured  by  evaluative 
procedures  carried  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  federal  and/or  state  agency.  One  of 
these  procedures  is  the  administrative  re- 
view, an  on-the-spot  inspection  of  program 
operation  in  the  individual  school.  Another 
is  the  audit,  which  involves  inspection  of 
school  and  state  agency  records  to  assure 
proper  expenditure  of  federal  funds.  Non- 
compVance  may  result  in  no  reimburse- 
ment or  in  the  reduction  of  a subsequent 
claim. 

In  October  of  1946,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  (USDA)  called  the  first  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  School  Lunch- 
room Officials,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the 
purpose  of  interpreting  the  new  legislation 
and  developing  a common  understanding 
of  standards  and  procedures.  In  attendance 
were  national,  regional,  and  state  USDA 
officials,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
state  departments  of  education. 

Speaking  at  this  conference,  Under- 
secretary of  Agriculture  N.  E.  Dodd  stated 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
two  great  responsibilities  to  the  nation: 


first,  to  do  everything  possible  to  improve 
the  security  and  welfare  of  the  American 
farmer  and,  second,  to  encourage  abundant 
production  and  to  help  this  produce  reach 
the  consumer.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
school  lunch  programs  help  meet  this  two- 
way  responsibility.  Another  speaker,  Agnes 
E.  Meyer,  special  writer  on  national  wel- 
fare for  The  Washington  Post,  character- 
ized the  birth  of  the  national  school  lunch 
program  as  follows: 

It  is  laughable  to  remember  how  we 
stumbled  into  the  school  lunch  program. 
Surely  God  looks  after  our  poor  blun- 
dering democracy,  and  helps  us  to  do 
the  right  thing,  even  though  for  the 
wrong  reasons. 

When  the  farm  organizations  realized 
that  cattle  and  pigs  could  not  consume 
their  surplus,  they  remembered  that 
there  are  some  24  million  youngsters  in 
the  schools.  What  couldn’t  that  many 
hungry  kids  do  to  a surplus,  given  the 
chance  (15)! 

And  Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran 
pointed  to  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
as  one  of  the  most  important  health  laws  of 
our  time. 

Some  months  after  this  conference,  an 
agreement  was  reached  between  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chief  State  School  Officers  and  the 
USDA,  whereby  the  states  were  to  assume 
administrative  responsibility  as  rapidly  as 
they  could  handle  it  effectively.  The  Coun- 
cil, having  heard  an  official  of  the  USDA 
contend  that  it  was  necessary  for  federal 
agents  to  go  into  the  local  schools  to  pro- 
tect federal  funds,  presented  the  federal 
agency  with  a resolution  requesting  that  all 
federal  audits,  inspections,  and  administra- 
tive reviews  be  conducted  by  the  state 
educational  agency  and,  at  the  same  time, 
asking  state  educational  agencies  to  pledge 
complete  diligence  to  ensure  that  school 
lunch  programs  were  conducted  strictly  in 
accord  with  the  law  and  prescribed  regula- 
tions. USDA  representatives  asserted  that 
no  efforts  would  be  made  by  federal  agents 
to  enforce  regulations  in  the  schools  but 
that  problems  would  be  reported  to  the 
state  educational  agency. 
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The  year  1946  also  marked  the  birth 
of  the  American  School  Food  Service  As- 
sociation (ASFSA),  a truly  national  orga- 
nization which  evolved  from  a merger  of 
the  Food  Service  Directors  Conference  and 
the  National  School  Cafeteria  Association. 
The  ASFSA  was  organized  to  promote  the 
expansion,  educational  use,  and  improve- 
ment of  school  food  service  programs  and 
to  further  the  professional  growth  of  the 
members.  Through  conventions  and  a 
house  organ,  members  were  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  and  share 
experiences.  Very  few  of  the  school  level 
personnel  were  professionally  trained  in 
quantity  food  service  work.  The  national 
association  and  its  state  and  local  chapters 
placed  great  emphasis  on  personnel  train- 
ing and  improved  nutrition  and  job  per- 
formance standa..’  . It,  therefore,  played  a 
very  important  role  in  program  improve- 
ments. 

The  First  Year’s  Operation 

By  the  close  of  the  1 946  47  school  year, 
all  states,  as  well  as  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  Alaska,  end  the  Virgin  Islands,  had 
programs  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  An  estimated  10  million  chu- 
dren  daily  ate  lunch  or  other  meals  served 
by  the  school.  Of  these,  some  6 million 
were  being  served  in  schools  participating 
in  the  national  school  lunch  program.  But 
the  significance  of  these  figures  lies  not  in 
the  proportion  of  children  served  through 
the  national  school  lunch  program,  but  in 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  children  were 
in  small  schools  in  low-income  areas  where 
programs  couM  not  be  developed  without 
federal  aid.  Furthermore,  without  federal 
aid  it  would  have  been  difficult,  or  even 
impossible,  to  provide  free  or  reduced- 
price  meals  to  the  children  who  needed 
them  most.  Over  100  million  free  or  re- 
duced-price school  lunches  were  served  in 
that  school  year. 

The  federal  contribution,  when  taken 
for  the  country  as  a whole,  proved  to  be 
less  than  half  the  funds  required  to  provide 
the  lunches  served.  Funds  provided  by 


states  and  their  subdivisions  varied  widely 
from  state  to  state;  but  nationwide,  about 
10  percent  of  all  school  lunch  funds  came 
from  these  sources.  Some  states,  such  as  Il- 
linois, New  York,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  and  Utah,  made  very  substantial 
contributions  through  tax  levies.  But  over- 
all, states  relied  on  lunch  payments  from 
children  for  the  major  portion  of  their  con- 
tribution. In  fact,  children’s  payments  ac- 
counted for  about  50  percent  of  all 
contributions  from  state  and  local  sources. 

Almost  $6  million  worth  of  food  was 
purchased  with  Section  6 funds,  and  $2 
million  worth  of  Section  32  surplus  com- 
modities were  distributed  to  schools.  The 
importance  of  these  food  distributions  lay 
not  only  in  their  effect  on  agricultural 
economy,  but  in  what  was  accomplished 
nutritionally.  For  example,  through  a pilot 
program  it  was  determined  that  reconstitut- 
ed dky  skim  milk  could  be  used  to  provide 
milk  nutrients  to  children  in  areas  where 
the  supply  of  fluid  milk  was  limited.  An- 
other need  of  many  schoolchildren,  espe- 
cially during  the  winter  months,  is  some 
source  of  Vitamin  C.  Therefore,  both  dry 
skim  milk  and  citrus  juices  became  com- 
modity items.  . tin 

In  this  first  operational  year,  $10 
million  was  apportioned  to  states  for  pur- 
chase of  equipment.  However,  state  agen- 
cies were  not  well  prepared  to  handle  this 
type  of  assistance.  Equipment  needs  had 
not  been  identlued;  equipment  manufactur- 
ers,  suppliers,  and  school  officials  moved 
slowly  and  made  many  mistakes  in  spend- 
ing nonfood  assistance  money.  Thereafter, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  sound,  well  docu- 
mented justification  for  a continuing  appro- 
priation for  Section  5,  and  it  was  never 
again  funded.  States  and  the  federal  agency 
exerted  all  their  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
obtaining  a larger  appropriation  for  Section 

4,  Food  Assistance. 

There  were  problems  at  all  levels  of 
administration.  At  the  federal  level,  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  determining  the 
current  needs  of  each  state  throughout  the 
year  for  purposes  of  fund  reallocation. 
Such  factors  as  the  number  of  new  schools 
expected  to  ask  for  assistance,  the  varying 
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number  of  school  days  per  month,  and  the 
number  of  schools  changing  types  of  pro- 
grams made  these  estimates  difficult. 

Another  problem  confronting  state 
agencies  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  that  of  determining  eligibility  and 
setting  assistance  rates.  When  funds  allo- 
cated to  a state  were  not  sufficient  to  meet 
all  demands  of  eligible  schools,  it  seemed 
logical  to  assist  those  most  in  need  of 
funds;  but  there  was  no  satisfactory  meth- 
od available  for  making  this  determination, 
^he  related  problem  of  setting  assistance 
rates  high  enough  to  assure  in  adequate 
program,  but  not  so  high  that  the  school 
would  be  tempted  to  decrease  local  effort, 
proved  just  as  difficult  and  involved  similar 
considerations. 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  problem  at 
the  local  level  was  that  of  obtaining  the 
services  of  properly  trained  personnel. 
Both  state  and  federal  governments  made 
attempts  to  alleviate  the  situation  through 
workshops  and  by  encouraging  high 
schools  and  colleges  to  offer  necessary 
training  courses. 

Training  Programs  Initiated 

By  the  late  1940's  most  state  departments 
of  education  were  sponsoring  or  conduct- 
ing some  sort  of  school  food  service  train- 
ing each  summer.  They  secured  teaching 
assistance  from  the  ranks  of  utility  compa- 
ny home  economists,  board  of  health 
consultants,  and  college  faculty  members. 
These  short  courses  varied  in  length  from 
2 days  to  2 weeks  or  more,  and  they  were 
held  in  state  camps,  in  schools,  and  on  col- 
lege campuses.  Some  drew  attendance  from 
a single  system  or  from  several  systems, 
but  those  held  at  colleges  were  generally 
statewide  in  scope.  A few  were  college 
sponsored  with  state  department  staff  serv- 
ing as  consultants,  but  many  were  state  de- 
partment sponsored  and  held  on  the 
campus  merely  for  the  convenience  of  col- 
lege housing. 

These  early  training  sessions  had  seri- 
ous deficiencies.  A single  class  might  in- 
clude persons  who  could  barely  read  and 
write  along  with  college  graduates,  or  the 


newcomer  as  well  as  the  worker  with  years 
of  food  service  experience.  There  was  a 
scarcity  of  qualified  instructors,  and  some 
of  the  courses  tried  to  cover  almost  all  as- 
pects of  the  school  lunch  program  each 
year — from  the  commodity  outlook  to 
preparation  of  the  monthly  report.  Further- 
more, no  tests  were  given  and  there  was 
little  follow-up  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  training  offered. 

In  the  summer  of  1944,  a General 
Education  Board  grant  helped  finance  a 
Southeast  regional  workshop  in  school 
lunch  supervision  at  Florida  State  College 
for  Women.  A second  one  was  held  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  the  summer  of 
1945.  School  lunch  certificates  for  degree 
personnel  were  authorized  by  the  Florida 
State  Board  of  Education  in  1947.  They 
were  based  on  qualifications  parallel  to 
those  required  for  other  instructional  su- 
pervisors. In  July  of  1949,  a national 
in-service  training  school  lunch  workshop 
for  state  level  food  service  personnel,  co- 
sponsored by  Iowa  State  College,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  and  the  Millers’  National 
Federation,  was  conducted  at  Iowa  State 
College.  Thirty-two  federal  and  state 
school  lunch  supervisors  participated  at 
this  graduate  credit  workshop,  at  which 
group  discussion  centered  around  the  edu- 
cational program,  equipment  and  facilities, 
program  planning  at  the  state  level,  re- 
search, supervision,  and  training  programs. 
Recommendations  developed  here  influ- 
enced practices  across  the  nation. 

There  also  was  concern  over  sanita- 
tion in  school  lunch  departments.  The 
USDA  sent  out  suggestions  on  sanitary 
practices,  taken  chiefly  from  a U.S.  Public 
Health  Services  bulletin.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Health  Problems  in  Education  of 
the  National  Education  Association  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  issued  a 
statement  on  sanitary  requirements  for 
school  lunch,  covering  health  and  cleanli- 
ness of  personnel,  conditions  of  food,  and 
methods  of  dishwashing.  Some  states,  in- 
cluding Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and 
Florida,  published  sanitation  guides. 

A USDA  bulletin  entitled  School 
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Feeding  in  the  United  States,  completed  in 
June  1947,  pointed  out  the  scarcity  of  data 
concerning  the  contribution  of  school 
lunches  to  the  nutritional  health  of  children 
and  indicated  that  possibly  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  scarcity  of  studies  along  this 
line  is  the  opinion  that  school  lunches 
should  reduce  malnutrition  and  that  proof 
should  be  unnecessary.  However,  a number 
of  experiments  were  cited  indicating  that 
children  receiving  school  lunch  made  great- 
er gains  in  height  and  weight  than  did 
control  groups  and  that  the  serving  of  nu- 
tritious lunches  increased  educational  at- 
tainment. 

Financing  and  Staffing  Are 
Major  Problems 

The  authors  of  School  Feeding  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  having  concluded  that  the 
provision  of  school  lunches  generally  im- 
proves the  nutritional  well-being  of  chil- 
dren, listed  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  school 
lunch  as  the  provision  of  an  adequate 
noonday  meal  for  all  school  children. 
Noting  that  15  million  children  in  the 
United  States  were  not  receiving  school 
lunches,  they  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
meeting  this  goal  would  be  from  $700 
million  to  $1  billion  for  food,  labor,  and 
other  costs;  in  addition,  there  would  be  the 
cost  of  the  additional  facilities. 

Increased  state  support  for  the  pro- 
gram was  needed.  Most  states  were  pro- 
viding funds  for  administrative  purpos- 
es only;  a few  provided  funds  for  food  and 
other  costs.  But,  as  this  1947  study  pointed 
out,  provision  of  sufficient  funds  would  not 
completely  solve  the  problem  of  increasing 
the  number  of  lunches  served  and  improv- 
ing their  nutritional  adequacy.  It  would 
still  be  necessary  to  provide  a sufficient 
number  of  skilled  dietitians  and  other 
trained  workers  to  operate  the  individual 
programs  effectively,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  needs  of  the  children  in  each 
school. 

Financing  and  staffing  were  recog- 
nized as  major  problems  across  the  nation. 
The  Southern  States  Work  Conference  rec- 
ommended in  its  publication,  School  Lunch 


Policies  and  Standards  (16),  that  all 
school  lunch  personnel  should  be  employed 
in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  school  personnel  and  that  they  be 
specifically  trained  for  the  services  they 
were  to  render. 

As  regards  financing,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  combined  tax  funds  cover  as 
a minimum  the  nonfood  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram, plus  all  free  lunch  costs,  so  that  pay- 
ing pupils  would  be  charged  food  costs 
only. 

And  in  the  matter  of  finance,  R.  L. 
Johns,  addressing  the  1947  convention  of 
the  American  School  Food  Service  Asso- 
ciation, said,  “It  would  seem  reasonable  to 
recommend  that  all  the  states  provide  for 
the  financing  of  at  least  the  nonfood  costs 
of  the  school  lunch  program”  ( 17) . 

The  rapid  development  of  school 
feeding  and  the  immediate  pressure  to  get 
the  lunch  program  into  operation  made  it 
difficult  to  establish  standards  for  supervi- 
sory personnel,  although  it  was  evident  that 
persons  directing  school  lunch  operations 
should  meet  qualifications  quivalent  to 
similar  positions  in  other  are  ts  of  the  edu- 
cation program.  Therefore,  in  1948,  a joint 
committee  of  the  American  School  Food 
Service  Association,  the  American  Dietetic 
Association,  and  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  developed  “Rec- 
ommended Standards  for  the  Selection 
of  Personnel  Responsible  for  the  Supervi- 
sion and  Management  of  the  School  Lunch 
Program”  (18),  copies  of  which  were  dis- 
tributed to  state  superintendents  of  public 
instruction,  state  school  lunch  supervisors, 
directors  of  college  and  university  depart- 
ments of  home  economics,  and  to  state 
school  lunch  chairmen  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  It  rec- 
ommended that  state  directors  hold  a mas- 
ter’s degree  or  equivalent,  including  gradu- 
ate courses  in  institution  management, 
community  nutrition,  principles  of  supervi- 
sion, public  school  administration,  and  cur- 
riculum development.  It  also  recommended 
that  they  have  5 years  experience  in  school 
lunch  management  or  supervision,  or  4 
years  such  experience  plus  a year  of  direct- 
ed training  or  experience  in  the  areas  of 
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food,  nutrition,  and  institution  manage- 
ment. A bachelor’s  degree  with  3 years  ex- 
perience in  quantity  food  production  was 
the  recommended  standard  for  system-level 
supervisors;  the  desired  qualifications  for 
school  lunch  managers  were  a bachelor’s 
degree  and  2 years  of  experience  as  an  as- 
sistant to  the  manager  of  a large  school 
lunch  operation.  The  committee  also 
strongly  recommended  that  costs  of  super- 
vision, labor,  and  facilities  should  be 
financed  from  the  same  sources  as  other 
school  costs. 

In  November  of  that  year,  C.  Roy 
Murphy,  chief  of  the  School  Lunch  Divi- 
sion of  the  USDA,  reported  to  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  that 
the  USDA  had,  for  the  most  part,  with- 
drawn from  the  practice  of  reviewing  oper- 
ations in  individual  schools.  He  stated  that 
state  administrators  across  the  nation  had 
improved  to  a point  where  the  program  re- 
quired such  federal  assistance  in  only  two 
or  three  states. 

So  it  can  be  said  that  by  the  middle  of 
the  twentieth  century,  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  had  been  effectively  implement- 
ed across  the  nation,  and  progress  had 
been  made  in  delineating  the  federal  and 
state  roles  in  its  administration.  It  was  for- 
tunate that  most  states  had  successfully  as- 
sumed their  administrative  function,  for  the 
coming  years  were  to  see  rapid  program 
growth  and  proliferation  of  federal  aid. 


PROGRAM  EXPANSION  AND 
PROLIFERATION  OF  FEDERAL  AID 

As  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
opened,  more  and  more  educators  were 
thinking  of  school  lunch  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  educational  system.  It  was  said  to  be 
“as  necessary  as  a library  to  building  a 
well-rounded  school  program”  (19),  “as 
important  to  education  as  algebra”  (20). 

With  the  school  lunch  program  estab- 
lished nationwide,  the  nutritional  welfare 
of  school  children  warranted  attention 
from  such  authorities  as  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Dental 
Association,  the  American  School  Food 


Service  Association,  the  Association  of 
School  Business  Officials,  and  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  with 
each  organization  issuing  a statement  dis- 
approving of  the  sale  of  concentrated 
sweets  and  carbonated  beverages  by 
schools.  In  this  regard,  the  Council  on 
Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  warned  that  the 
availability  of  confections  and  soft  drinks 
on  school  premises  might  tempt  children  to 
spend  lunch  money  for  sweets,  leading  to 
poor  food  habits  and  detrimentally  affect- 
ing children’s  appetites  for  regular  meals. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  Coun- 
cil went  on  record  as  opposing  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  confections  and  soft  drinks 
in  school  lunchrooms. 

Administrative  Difficulties 

The  program  itself  was  growing  larger  and 
more  complex.  States  lacked  sufficient  staff 
and  found  federal  reporting  requirements 
burdensome.  The  federal-state  agreement 
had  become  obsolete  and  was  in  need  of  re- 
vision. Once  again  the  National  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  initiated  action 
by  seeking  the  establishment  of  an  advisory 
committee  on  the  national  school  lunch 
program.  According  to  Edgar  Fuller, 
NCCSSO  executive  secretary,  the  purpose 
of  such  a committee  was  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  the  formulation  of 
federal  policies,  rules,  and  regulations  in- 
volved in  the  federal  administration  of  the 
school  lunch  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  did  ap- 
point the  National  School  Lunch  Advisory 
Committee,  which  held  its  first  meeting  in 
September  of  1953.  After  noting  with 
pleasure  that  the  number  of  lunches  served 
had  nearly  doubled  since  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  in 
1947,  the  Committee  asked  for  a clarifica- 
tion of  the  definition  of  the  term  free  meal 
and  suggested  that  a meal  be  reported  as 
free  whenever  the  primary  consideration  in 
the  selection  of  the  child  is  need.  It  also 
urged  the  Department  to  seek  ways  of  min- 
imizing its  school  lunch  reporting  and 
accounting  procedures. 
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A report  of  the  Advisory  Committee’s 
second  meeting  in  May  1954  included  a 
number  of  very  significant  recommenda- 
tions. First  and  foremost,  it  asked  the  Sec- 
retary to  explore  the  possibility  and  desira- 
bility of  allocating  the  largest  possible 
amount  for  cash  assistance  to  the  states. 
The  Committee  was  in  accord  with  the  use 
of  part  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  suitable  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  other  foods  un- 
der Section  6 of  the  Act,  but  the  average 
rate  of  reimbursement  per  meaHrom  fed- 
eral  funds  had  dropped  from  8.7^  in  1947 
to  less  than  50  in  1954,  while  the  cost  of 
serving  a lunch  had  increased  sharply.  Since 
state  8and  local  governments  were  hard 
pressed  to  meet  the  increasing  costs  result- 
ing from  mounting  enrollments,  the  a 
visers  felt  additional  federal  cash  assistance 
was  necessary  to  prevent  further  reduction 
in  the  reimbursement  rate.  They  also  rec- 
ommended that  state  and  local  govern- 
ments be  encouraged  to  continue  the 
efforts  to  provide  increased  financial  assis  - 
ance  to  the  school  lunch  program  and  that 
these  governments  fully  report  all 
lunch  expenditures  except  costs  of  build- 
ings and  land.  , n 

The  advisers  also  requested  that  small 

working  groups  be  established  to  (a)  ex- 
Ifne  fhe8  neePd  for  federal  funds  for  state 
administrative  expense,  (b)  explore 
facts  regarding  the  reporting  of  contribu- 
tions by  states  and  local  communities,  and 
(c)  review  and  update  the  federal-state 
agreement.  And  they  further  recommended 
that  the  Department  require  schools  to  re- 
port on  the  number  of  meals  served  to 
children  unable  to  pay  the  full  price  of  the 
meal,  and  that  the  Department  and  the 
milk  industry  explore  what  could  be  done 
to  make  more  milk  available  to  more 
children  in  the  various  schools  throughout 

the  country.  . . 

In  view  of  their  importance,  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  that  there  was  almost  no  fol- 
low-up on  these  recommendations.  In  fact, 
only  the  item  concerned  with  making  more 
milk  available  to  schoolchildren  was  im- 
plemented. 


The  Special  Milk  Program 


The  special  milk  program  was  initiated  in 
September  1954,  pursuant  to  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  690.  This  law  amend- 
ed a price  support  provision  of  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1949  and  authorized 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  e - 
pend  funds,  not  to  exceed  $50  million  an- 
nually for  the  next  2 years,  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  i 
nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and 
under.  Schools  received  reimbursement  to 
cover  a portion  of  the  cost  of  milk  served 
to  children  at  a reduced  price.  Since  the 
purpose  was  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  milk  over  and  above  that  normally  used 
by  the  schools,  milk  served  as  an  integral 
part  of  a Type  A lunch  was  not  eligible  tor 

special  milk  reimbursement. 

In  May  of  1955,  the  USDA  held  a 
joint  meeting  with  the  National  School 
Lunch  Advisory  Committee  and  represen  - 
atives  of  the  dairy  industry  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  the  operation  of  the  special 
milk  program  and  discussing  any  need  tor 
orogram  modifications.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  highest  permitted  rate  of  re™bur“" 
ment  should  not  be  in  excess  ot  40  per 
half-pint  and  that  schools  maintaining  an 
la  carte  food  or  milk  service  would  be 
reimbursed  at  a lesser  rate  than  those  serv- 
ing  Type  A and  Type  B lunches.  It  also 
was  agreed  that  a substantial  portion  of  the 
reimbursement  payments  should  be  reflect- 
ed in  reduced  prices  to  children.  It  was 
emphasized  that  teachers  and  administrators 
must  be  convinced  for  the  program  to 

realize  its  potential. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation,  the 
special  milk  program  reimbursed  schools 
for  almost  500  million  half-pints  of  milk  at 
an  average  rate  of  3.8^  per  half-pint-  ar- 
ticipation  in  Type  C lunch  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  decreased  rapidly. 
A humorous  article  by  Anna  Mary 
Wells  “The  Chocolate  Milk  War,  ap- 
peared in  the  October  1954  issue  of 
Family  Circle  Magazine— an  indication  ot 
widespread  controversy  over  the  serving  ot 
chocolate  milk.  Federal  regulations  speci- 
fled  that  all  reimbursed  milk  should  meet 
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state  butterfat  requirements  for  fresh,  fluid, 
whole  milk.  Most  of  the  controversy  and 
confusion  arose  from  the  fact  that  some 
states  required  the  same  butterfat  content 
in  chocolate  milk  as  in  fresh,  fluid,  whole 
milk,  while  others  allowed  a lower  percent- 
age of  butterfat  in  chocolate  milk. 

In  April  of  1956,  the  special  milk 
program  was  extended  2 years  and  expand- 
ed to  include  nonprofit  nursery  schools, 
childcare  centers,  summer  camps,  and  oth- 
er similar  institutions  devoted  to  the  care 
and  training  of  children  on  a public  welfare 
or  charitable  basis.  In  1958,  it  was  extend- 
ed for  3 years  with  the  stipulation  that  it 
should  not  be  considered  a price  support 
program. 

First  Decade  Progress  Report 

In  September  of  1956,  as  the  first  decade 
of  national  school  lunch  program  opera- 
tions ended,  the  American  School  Food 
Service  News  (now  the  School  Lunch 
Journal ) published  an  article  which  de- 
scribed briefly  school  lunch  progress  during 
the  first  decade  of  National  School  Lunch 
Act  assistance  and  plans  for  the  next  10 
years  as  seen  by  Edgar  Fuller,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  and  most  state  school  food 
service  directors  (21). 

The  number  of  schools  receiving  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  reimbursement 
and  the  number  of  lunches  served  in- 
creased at  greatly  varying  rates  among  the 
states.  Participation  increased  in  Idaho  94 
percent,  Illinois  12  percent,  and  Kentucky 
169  percent.  New  Mexico  had  245  new 
programs  and  300,000  more  pupils  served. 
Montana’s  program  grew  over  400  percent. 
Nebraska  served  9 percent  of  its  pupils  in 
1946,  18.5  percent  in  1956,  and  39.9  per- 
cent in  1965,  and  predicted  serving  40  per- 
cent in  1966.  Participation  increased  527 
percent  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  all  pupils  in 
Tennessee,  45  percent  received  a Type  A 
lunch  by  1956. 

As  would  be  expected,  many  schools 
could  not  initiate  a program  because  of  a 
lack  of  facilities.  States  reporting  improve- 
ments in  facilities  included  California, 


which  provided  facilities  in  all  new  schools, 
and  North  Dakota,  which  provided  facili- 
ties in  all  new  buildings.  In  1956,  nearly 
all  new  buildings  in  New  Hampshire  in- 
cluded school  lunch  facilities;  this  also  was 
true  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  quiet  but 
steady  acceptance  of  the  program  was 
stressed.  Wisconsin  programs  graduated 
from  dark,  dismal  basement  rooms  to  bet- 
ter facilities. 

Prior  to  passage  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  there  were  no  statewide 
efforts  to  train  or  upgrade  personnel  or  to 
provide  the  fringe  benefits  taken  for  grant- 
ed for  other  school  personnel.  Therefore,  it 
was  no  surprise  to  find  quite  a few  states 
reporting  personnel  developments  as  an 
outstanding  achievement  of  the  first  dec- 
ade. California  trained  its  personnel  at 
state  colleges.  College  courses  started  in 
Iowa  in  1948,  and  in  1956  all  personnel 
were  wearing  uniforms.  Kansas  had  86 
percent  of  its  personnel  attending  training 
programs  in  1956.  Maine  employed  system 
supervisors  and  personnel  instead  of  volun- 
teers. Maryland  placed  its  personnel  on 
paid  status  with  retirement,  social  security, 
and  other  fringe  benefits.  Michigan  report- 
ed personnel  training  improved  manage- 
ment production  practices.  Fringe  benefits 
were  provided  for  personnel  in  New  Jersey. 
South  Dakota  considered  required  attend- 
ance of  cooks  at  college  short  courses  the 
single  most  progressive  step,  as  it  trained 
housewives  to  become  professional  school 
lunch  workers. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  national 
school  lunch  program,  much  less  progress 
was  made  in  the  area  of  adequate  state 
funding  of  the  program  than  was  needed 
and  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  carried  out  the  in- 
tentions of  Congress — namely,  that  tax 
funds  meet  program  matching  require- 
ments. States  reporting  significant  progress 
in  adequately  funding  the  program  were 
Massachusetts,  where  the  State  Legislature 
guaranteed  90  reimbursement  for  each 
lunch  by  supplements  to  National  School 
Lunch  Act  reimbursement;  South  Carolina, 
whose  state  funds  provided  for  state  staff, 
salaries  for  county  supervisors,  500  per  pu- 
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pil  in  average  daily  attendance  to  local 
schools,  and  building  and  equipment  costs’, 
Maine,  whose  increased  tax  support  result- 
ed in  improved  management;  and  New  Jer- 
sey, whose  school  boards  now  budgeted  for 
the  program. 

In  this  decade,  states  making  a high 
state  and  local  government  contribution,  as 
compared  to  the  federal  cash  received,  in- 
cluded California,  Florida,  Hawaii  (not  a 
state  in  1950),  Louisiana,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Utah.  Since  1949,  Louis- 
iana has  been  a leader  in  tax  support  and 
percent  participation.  Governor  Huey 
Long  promoted  a free  lunch  program  for 
all  children.  Arkansas  reported  increased 
milk  consumption  and  vast  improvements 
in  personnel  and  facilities.  Colorado  served 
milk  in  all  schools;  and  New  Hampshire 
reported  serving  Type  A lunches  only.  In 
North  Dakota  there  was  an  increased 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  good  nutri- 
tion. Early  publications  in  New  York 
included  Let’s  Teach  Nutrition  in  1949; 
and  in  10  years  Oklahoma’s  school  lunch 
program  had  advanced  from  handouts  to 
health.  Administrators,  teachers,  parents, 
and  school  food  service  personnel  recog- 
nized an  adequate  lunch  as  essential  to 
child  health  in  Nevada. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  decade, 
State  Superintendent  Collins  and  Senator 
Russell  of  Georgia  convinced  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  the  state  depart- 
ments of  education  must  administer  the 
program  in  each  state.  The  progress  of  the 
first  decade  was  aptly  summarized  by 
Ohio,  where  it  was  reported  that  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  made  possible 
progress  in  one  decade  which  might  have 
taken  50  years  if  left  to  individual  states. 
Oregon  felt  that  statistics  could  not  meas- 
ure what  the  program  had  done  for  each 
participating  child. 

Amending  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  took  no  ac- 
tion on  the  suggested  revisions  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  made  by  the 
aforementioned  study  committee  and  did 
not  again  convene  die  committee  or  the 


Secretary’s  school  lunch  advisers.  Due  to 
these  circumstances,  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  at  its  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  November  of  1959,  passed  a resolu- 
tion urging  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  study  group  be  presented  to  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Advisory  Committee 
for  discussion  and  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Administration  consid- 
er a revision  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  for  presentation  to  Congress  in  1960. 

The  Council  drafted  a bill,  which  was 
sponsored  by  House  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Cleveland  M.  Bailey.  It  provided  for 
distribution  of  federal  funds  on  a revised 
formula,  taking  into  account  pupil  partici- 
pation in  the  lunch  program  and  relative 
economic  ability  of  the  states.  It  fixed  min- 
imum federal  cash  reimbursement  at  50  for 
each  Type  A meal.  An  equalization  factor 
provided  for  reimbursement  graduated  up- 
ward to  a maximum  of  90  in  the  state  with 
the  lowest  average  per  capita  personal 
income.  It  also  requested  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  give  consideration  to 
the  possibility  of  providing  funds  to  state 
departments  of  education  on  a matching 
basis  for  state  level  school  lunch  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

Edgar  Fuller,  in  supporting  these 
provisions  in  August  of  1960,  pointed  out 
the  inadequacy  of  the  going  4.10  average 
cash  reimbursement  rate  and  said  a mini- 
mum 50  was  needed  to  meet  the  free  meal 
and  nutritional  requirements  of  the  Act. 
He  asserted  that  the  apportionment  formu- 
la then  in  effect  led  to  discrepancies  among 
the  states  that  violated  the  intent  of  the 
Act.  He  reported  that  states  with  high-par- 
ticipation rates  often  receive  small  federal 
cash  assistance  per  school  lunch,  while 
states  with  low-participation  rates  are  often 
rewarded  with  higher  federal  cash  assist- 
ance. 

Dr.  Fuller  emphasized  the  fact  that 
lack  of  state  administrative  funds  was  one 
of  the  major  reasons  why  some  states  had 
never  fully  assumed  their  responsibilities, 
why  less  than  half  of  the  states  had  as- 
sumed primary  responsibility  for  auditing, 
why  in  many  states  administrative  reviews 
were  inadequate.  In  conclusion,  he  pointed 
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out  that  federal  funds  were  available  to 
build  up  staffs  of  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation in  such  areas  as  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, vocational  education,  and  others, 
but  not  for  school  lunch.  The  states  had  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  additional  school 
lunch  personnel,  while  federal  funds  eased 
the  way  for  their  competitors. 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  True 
D.  Morse,  by  letter,  and  Howard  P.  Davis, 
deputy  director,  Food  Distribution  Divi- 
sion, Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  person  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  opposed  the  bill. 
Mr.  Davis  conceded  that  the  proposed  new 
method  of  dividing  the  funds  between  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  which  would 
eliminate  rate  inequities  between  the  two 
groups  of  schools  within  a state,  represent- 
ed a step  forward.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture opposed  the  passage  of  the  bill 
and  contended  that  the  larger  amount  of 
commodity  assistance  gave  sufficient  recog- 
nition to  the  factor  of  participation  in 
apportioning  the  total  federal  assistance. 
Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Morse  also  objected  to 
establishing  a minimum  level  of  federal  as- 
sistance and  to  providing  any  federal  funds 
for  state  administrative  expenses. 

\ year  latei,  Dr.  Fuller  again  testified 
before  Congressional  committees  on  this 
legislation,  now  H.R.  8962  of  1961.  With 
slight  amendments,  the  new  Administration 
had  accepted  the  Council’s  1960  program. 
He  reported  that  the  American  School 
Food  Service  Association,  as  well  as  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  now 
supported  the  general  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  this  legislation; 
but  he  requested  that  a section  be  added  to 
the  bill  authorizing  the  allotment  of  a por- 
tion of  the  Secretary’s  administrative  funds 
to  state  departments  of  education  for 
administrative  costs.  The  American  Par- 
ents Committee  and  the  State  School  Food 
Service  Directors  also  supported  the  legis- 
lation. 

Howard  P.  Davis,  representing  the 
USDA,  also  appeared  at  the  1961  hear- 


ings, and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
L.  Freeman  expressed  support.  This  time 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  reversed  its 
former  position  and  supported  the  Coun- 
cil’s position.  The  Department  emphasized 
that  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  in  accord  with  the  recom- 
mendations President  Kennedy  included  in 
his  farm  message  to  the  Congress.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  stressed  the  pro- 
posed new  section  which  would  provide 
additional  funds  for  especially  needy 
schools. 

Finally,  on  October  15,  1962,  the  Act 
of  1946  was  amended  by  Public  Law  87- 
823.  The  formula  for  apportioning  federal 
funds  to  the  states,  which  had  been  based 
on  the  number  of  schoolchildren  in  the 
state  and  the  need  for  assistance  as  indicat- 
ed by  the  per  capita  income  of  the  state, 
was  revised.  Basic  factors  in  the  new  for- 
mula were  the  school  lunch  participation  of 
the  state  and  the  assistance  need  rate.  The 
formula  provided  incentives  favorable  for 
higher  cash  payments  to  the  states.  As 
shown  by  Table  1 in  Appendix  C,  these 
payments  had  declined  from  $93,793,701 
in  1959  to  $93,627,550  in  1961,  but  then 
resumed  their  rise  in  1962.  Meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  formula,  which 
provided  a transition  period  of  4 years,  has 
been  a major  factor  in  the  steady  increase 
since  then,  with  the  federal  cash  payments 
reaching  more  than  $147  million  in  1967. 

Another  major  change  involved  the 
addition  of  Section  11,  which  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  funds  to  provide  spe- 
cial assistance  to  schools  drawing  attend- 
ance from  areas  in  which  poor  economic 
conditions  exist.  States  were  authorized  to 
reimburse  special  assistance  schools  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  150  per  Type  A lunch 
served  free  or  at  a reduced  price  to  pupils 
unable  to  pay  the  full  price. 

Section  1 1 lifted  the  90  ceiling  in  spe- 
cial situations,  but  the  suggested  50  floor, 
or  minimum  reimbursement  rate,  was  not 
enacted.  No  provisions  were  made  for 
funds  to  aid  states  in  meeting  administra- 
tive expenses,  and  this  has  remained  an  an- 
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nual  request  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, uniformly  disallowed  by  the  Congress 
through  1967-68. 

The  Second  Decade 

The  national  school  lunch  program  entered 
Its  second  decade,  and  at  a National 
Conference  on  School  Lunch  and  Direct 
Distribution  Programs  held  in  August 
1957,  E.  Allen  Bateman,  Utah  superin- 
tendent of  education,  urged  that  educators 
accept  the  fact  that  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram had  served  its  apprenticeship  period 
and  was  entitled  to  full  journeyman  status 
in  education. 

In  that  same  year,  the  Delaware  Leg- 
islature unanimously  passed  a notable 
school  lunch  bill  that  provided  salary  funds 
foi  school  lunch  managers  and,  in  addition, 
state  funds  for  the  employment  of  a super- 
visor in  each  district  having  four  or  more 
school  lunch  programs. 

Over  the  years,  as  nutrition  research 
brought  changes  in  the  National  Research 
Council’s  recommended  dietary  allowances, 
adjustments  were  made  in  the  Type  A 
meal  pattern.  One  of  the  first  new  recom- 
mendations was  that  a Vitamin  A-rich 
food  should  be  included  in  the  lunches 
twice  a week  and  a Vitamin  C-rich  food 
each  day.  In  1958,  it  was  specified  that 
(a)  the  fruit  and  vegetable  requirement 
must  be  met  with  two  or  more  vegetables 
or  fruits  or  a combination  of  both,  and  full 
strength  fruit  or  vegetable  juice  could  be 
counted  as  meeting  not  more  than  V4  cup 
of  this  requirement;  (b)  the  protein-rich 
foods  must  be  served  in  the  main  dish  and 
no  more  than  one  other  menu  item.  Also, 
adjustments  were  made  in  size  of  portions 
for  various  age  groups. 

Finance  remained  a major  problem, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ap- 
pointed a national  committee  to  study 
long-range  school  lunch  financing.  This 
committee,  composed  of  one  state  director 
from  each  of  five  USDA  regions,  and  with 
Edgar  Fuller,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  also 
participating,  met  in  Washington,  D.C., 
late  in  1958.  The  committee  turned  its  ef- 


forts toward  identifying  and  defining  long- 
range  needs;  evaluating  current  patterns, 
methods,  and  trends;  developing  principles 
and  guidelines  to  meet  future  needs;  and 
making  recommendations  for  consideration 
by  state  educational  agencies  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture’s  advisers  on  the 
national  school  lunch  program. 

Children  Were  Bypassed 

A 1962  USDA  study  showed  that  nation- 
wide 9 million  children  attended  “lunch- 
less” schools.  In  those  schools  of  the 
Southwest  that  had  no  lunch  facilities 
whatever,  22  percent  of  the  children  were 
from  destitute  families;  in  the  Southeast  the 
figure  rose  to  27  percent. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
George  T.  Mehren  told  the  1963  conven- 
tion of  the  American  School  Food  Service 
Association  that  the  program  had  bypassed 
millions  of  children.  He  said  that  of  those 
children  who  did  not  have  lunch  service, 
85  percent  were  in  elementary  schools— 
the  age  when  adequate  diets  are  most  im- 
portant because  bodies  are  being  formed. 
Some  lived  in  rural  areas,  but  nearly  70 
percent  were  in  metropolitan  districts.  Fur- 
thermore, it  appeared  that  the  schools  not 
offering  lunch  service  were  concentrated  in 
lower  income  neighborhoods. 

A 1 963  revision  of  recommended  die- 
tary allowances  caused  the  USDA  to  em- 
phasize iron-rich  foods  in  their  menu  plan- 
ning guides.  A major  topic  of  discussion  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  U.S.  Grocers’ 
Association  in  New  Orleans  was  “Re- 
lationship of  Federal  Commodities  to 
Local  Purchases  in  School  Lunch  Pro- 
grams.” In  this  discussion  it  was  brought 
out  that  some  producers  felt  commodities 
competed  with  local  products;  some  sup- 
pliers felt  that  federal  “give-away”  foods 
deprived  them  of  a significant  market; 
some  school  lunch  officials  found  USDA 
commodity  costs  quite  high  for  transporta- 
tion, storage,  delivery,  and  clerical  work. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  & la  carte  meals 
served  at  school,  packed  lunches,  and  cor- 
ner store  lunches  use  less  basic  farm  prod- 
ucts than  do  Type  A lunches. 
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Certification  of  Personnel 

Although  certification  standards  historical- 
ly have  been  a means  of  upgrading 
professionally  trained  personnel,  as  late  as 
1963  only  a few  states  had  made  any  at- 
tempt at  certification  of  school  food  service 
personnel. 

In  1964,  professional  registration  for 
school  business  officials  and  school  busi- 
ness administrators  was  initiated  by  the 
Association  of  School  Business  Officials. 
School  business  officials  were  defined  as 
persons  dealing  with  specific  phases  of 
school  business  administration,  and  school 
food  service  was  one  of  the  specified  areas. 
Since  neither  the  American  School  Food 
Service  Association  nor  the  USDA  had 
moved  in  this  direction  toward  profession- 
alism, it  was  deemed  appropriate  that 
directors  of  school  food  services  become 
registered  school  business  officials. 

Dining  Room  Supervision 

Teachers  in  at  least  six  states — California, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania — had  been  guaranteed  a 
duty-free  lunch  period.  For  many  years, 
classroom  teachers  had  supervised  school 
dining  rooms,  since  this  was  an  effective 
way  to  coordinate  school  lunch  experience 
with  classroom  teaching.  But  with  in- 
creased teacher  responsibilities  and  larger 
enrollments,  teachers  needed  and  demand- 
ed release  from  such  duty.  This  posed  the 
question  of  who  should  take  over  the  su- 
pervisory function.  In  1965,  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department  published  a 
bulletin,  Supervising  the  Dining  Room  in 
the  Elementary  School  (22),  which  recom- 
mended that  persons  other  than  teachers 
should  be  selected  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
dining  room  primarily  for  their  ability  to 
supervise  children  and  for  their  under- 
standing of  children.  However,  other  edu- 
cators expressed  the  opinion  that  dining 
room  supervision  should  be  assigned  to 
professionally  qualified  personnel  who  had 
an  understanding  of  child  development  and 
of  the  educational  experiences  inherent  in 
the  school  lunch  program. 


State  Legislation 

By  this  time,  at  least  three  states — Loui- 
siana, Massachusetts,  and  New  York— 
were  providing  sufficient  tax  funds  to 
maintain  a 90  or  higher  reimbursement 
rate  for  all  schools.  In  1965,  Utah  in- 
creased its  tax  on  wines  and  liquors  from  4 
percent  to  8 percent  to  provide  more 
school  lunch  funds.  Other  states  appropri- 
ating earmarked  state  school  food  service 
funds  during  this  year  included  Georgia 
and  Florida. 

In  the  last  minutes  of  its  General 
Court  session  of  1965,  Massachusetts  took 
a significant  step  toward  strengthening  the 
educational  aspects  of  its  school  lunch  pro- 
gram by  enacting  a bill  which  made  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
and  the  local  superintendents  of  schools, 
responsible  for  the  development  and  super- 
vision of  nutrition  education  programs  in 
the  schools.  It  provided  for  the  employ- 
ment in  the  school  lunch  office  of  a senior 
supervisor  in  education,  whose  duties 
would  include  the  development  and  super- 
vision of  nutrition  education. 

Facilities 

The  facilities  picture  had  changed  signifi- 
cantly. States  not  only  were  basing  their 
school  planning  on  educational  specifica- 
tions, but  they  also  were  including  the 
school  food  service  director  as  an  impor- 
tant member  of  the  administrative  team 
drawing  up  those  specifications.  Among 
new  schools,  9 out  of  10  included  a kitch- 
en and  serving  facility  within  the  plant;  but 
there  were  many  oider  urban  schools 
where  installation  of  kitchen  facilities  was 
not  feasible.  In  the  interest  of  extending 
the  national  school  lunch  program  to  these 
schools,  the  USDA  underwrote  a study  of 
centralized  kitchens  in  eight  school  sys- 
tems, which  was  known  as  the  Battelle 
Study  (23).  Some  of  the  advantages  re- 
ported were  savings  in  initial  costs  of  facili- 
ties, savings  in  labor  costs,  standardization 
of  quality,  and  centralized  purchasing.  Dis- 
advantages included  distribution  costs, 
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menu  limitations,  and  problems  of  work 
scheduling  and  job  specialization.  In  con- 
clusion, the  Battelle  Study  pointed  out  that 
the  administrator,  when  planning  central 
kitchens,  must  balance  the  benefits  and 
weaknesses,  and  that  savings  achieved  in 
large-scale  kitchen  operations  may  be 
offset  by  higher  distribution  costs. 

Food  Service  Management  Companies 
and  Vending  Machines 

Although  USDA  regulations  for  the  nation- 
al school  lunch  program  clearly  state  that 
any  school  which  operated  the  food  or 
milk  service  under  a contractual  agreement 
with  a concessionaire  or  food  service  man- 
agement company  was  ineligible  for 
participation  in  the  program,  many  a har- 
ried administrator  was  lending  an  ear  to 
spokesmen  for  food  service  management 
companies  when  they  said  schools  should 
get  out  of  the  restaurant  business.  In  a res- 
olution adopted  in  April  of  1964,  the  Flor- 
ida School  Food  Service  Association 
mentioned  its  awareness  of  the  efforts  of 
food  management  companies  to  persuade 
county  school  boards  to  contract  with  them 
for  the  operation  of  the  school  food  service 
program.  It  also  called  attention  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  school  boards  to  assure 
the  most  adequate  lunch  for  the  least  cost 
to  the  child,  to  provide  for  economically 
needy  pupils,  and  to  establish  sale  prices 
that  permit  maximum  participation.  Fur- 
ther, it  indicated  that  these  goals  are  in- 
compatible with  the  profit  motive  of  food 
management  companies.  In  November  of 
1965,  the  executive  board  of  the  American 
School  Food  Service  Association  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  continue  existing  regulations  on  the 
matter. 

In  ihe  mid-1960’s,  vending  machines 
were  a much  discussed  issue.  They  had 
been  used  in  many  schools  for  dispensing 
milk,  and  vending  machine  companies  now 
proposed  that  school  lunch  rooms  be  com- 
pletely automated.  A bank  of  vending  ma- 
chines could  be  so  regulated  as  to  dispense 
a Type  A lunch  priced  as  a unit,  thereby 
meeting  USDA  requirements  for  federal 


reimbursement — provided  that  the  vending 
operation  was  nonprofit  and  that  the  food 
preparation  activity  was  school  board  oper- 
ated. It  was  pointed  out  that  such  a system 
would  require  less  space  in  the  serving  area 
and  might  reduce  labor  cost  by  eliminating 
man  hours  on  the  serving  line.  Some  of  the 
drawbacks  mentioned  were  cost  of  equip- 
ment, cost  of  maintenance,  and  difficulty  in 
maintaining  sanitation.  But  a more  basic 
objection  was  the  system’s  negation  of  the 
educational  aspects  of  the  school  lunch 
program.  As  Mrs.  Anne  Maley,  state  su- 
pervisor of  school  lunch  for  North 
Carolina,  put  it: 

Can  a dispensing  machine  inspire  the  in- 
dividual child  to  accept  and  consume  the 
food  on  his  plate  as  well  as  the  pleasant 
smile  of  his  friends  behind  the  counter? 
Can  a peek  at  food  through  a glass  cov- 
ered porthole  in  a machine  stimulate  a 
child’s  appetite  as  can  the  aroma  and 
eye  appeal  of  an  array  of  appetizing 
food  on  a cafeteria  counter  (24)? 

About  this  time,  New  York  City,  with 
a grant  from  Educational  Facilities  Labo- 
ratories, approached  a new  frontier  when 
the  school  system  began  conducting  experi- 
ments with  frozen  foods.  Their  researchers 
later  reported  substantial  payroll  savings, 
high  acceptance,  and  reduction  of  plate 
waste.  They  rejected  the  TV  dinner  ap- 
proach in  favor  of  buik  frozen  foods  and 
issued  the  warning  that  schools  should  not 
try  to  develop  their  own  frozen  foods,  that 
specialists  and  food  technologists  should  do 
the  job. 

Multiple  Agency  Financing 

With  the  federal  government’s  “War  on 
Poverty”  and  the  civil  rights  movement 
placing  increased  emphasis  on  the  plight  of 
the  poor,  Congress,  in  1965,  passed  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(ESEA),  to  be  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  Title  I of  this  Act  was 
concerned  with  helping  local  agencies 
broaden  and  strengthen  education  pro- 
grams in  schools  with  high  concentrations 
of  educationally  deprived  children.  In  plan- 
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ning  the  projects  under  which  ESEA  funds 
were  disbursed,  many  states  and  districts 
budgeted  moneys  to  supplement  their  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  funds.  An 
analysis  of  some  500  Title  I projects  re- 
vealed that  more  than  100  provided  for 
breakfasts  or  expanded  school  food  service 
programs. 

In  two  Washington,  D.C.,  elementary 
schools,  breakfast  followed  early  morning 
calisthenics  and  showers  in  a before-school 
program  involving  some  115  deprived  boys 
and  girls.  The  program  was  supported  by 
ESEA  Title  I funds;  the  cost  of  food  and 
paper  tableware  in  1965-66  was  $5,100.  In 
Berkley  County,  South  Carolina,  Title  I 
funds  provided  more  than  food  for  de- 
prived children  in  25  schools;  they  helped 
pay  for  a warehouse  to  store  it,  a truck  to 
haul  it,  and  the  remodeling  of  kitchens  to 
serve  it.  Breakfasts  and  midmorning 
snacks  provided  500  to  800  additional  dai- 
ly calories  in  the  Grant  School  in 
Minneapolis;  and  in  Pike  County,  Georgia, 
no  child  attending  school  went  without  a 
warm  noonday  meal. 

Mention  also  should  be  made  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  under  which 
Head  Start  programs  were  initiated  for 
preschoolers.  When  local  officials  adminis- 
tering these  activities  found  that  many  chil- 
dren were  not  receiving  adequate  diets  at 
home,  they  expanded  special  milk  program 
“milk  breaks”  into  breakfast  or  lunch  pro- 
grams. USDA-donated  foods  were  utilized, 
and  frequently  the  lunches  were  provided 
on  a contract  basis  by  a school  food  serv- 
ice department. 

The  nutritional  needs  of  economically 
needy  children  were  also  the  basic  concern 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  (CNA)  of 
1966.  President  Johnson,  in  submitting  his 
proposal  for  this  Act,  indicated  that  even 
though  1 8 million  schoolchildren  enjoy 
lunches  prepared  and  served  in  their 
schools  under  the  national  school  lunch 
program,  many  children  still  fail  to  get  a 
good  lunch  even  though  the  cost  is  low.  He 
said  that  some  cannot  afford  the  250  to 
350  lunch  charge,  while  others  in  low-in- 
come districts  go  to  schools  which  lack 


lunch  facilities.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  no 
child  in  affluent  America  should  be  with- 
out an  adequate  diet  and  proposed  the  new 
program  to  help  reach  that  goal. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act  provided  for 
pilot  breakfast  programs  to  help  close  the 
nutrition  gap  by  giving  children  a nutri- 
tious breakfast  in  schools  having  many 
needy  pupils  or  to  which  many  children 
travel  long  distances.  Federal  funds  were 
made  available  to  pay  states  for  the  cost  of 
locally  purchased  food,  in  addition  to 
USDA-donated  foods.  The  required  break- 
fast pattern  for  federal  reimbursement  in- 
cluded as  a minimum  (a  ) one-half  pint  of 
fluid,  whole  milk  served  as  a beverage  or 
on  a cereal;  (b)  one-half  cup  of  fruit  or 
full-strength  fruit  or  vegetable  juice;  (c) 
one  slice  of  whole-grain  or  enriched  bread, 
rolls,  or  muffins;  or  three-fourths  of  a cup 
of  whole-grain  or  enriched  cereal.  It  was 
suggested  that  breakfasts  also  should  in- 
clude protein-rich  foods,  such  as  eggs, 
meat,  poultry,  fish,  cheese,  or  peanut  but- 
ter, as  often  as  practical. 

Another  section  authorized  federal  aid 
to  help  schools  in  poverty  areas  purchase 
equipment  needed  to  establish,  maintain, 
and  expand  school  food  services.  In  addi- 
tion, the  special  milk  program  was 
included  within  the  scope  cf  this  new  Act 
and  extended  for  another  3 years  as  a use- 
ful supplement  to  child  nutrition. 

The  total  cost  as  originally  planned 
was  to  be  $56  million.  The  program,  how- 
ever, ran  into  money  troubles  born  of  the 
Vietnam  War;  to  help  defray  expenses  of 
the  CNA,  President  Johnson  asked  Con- 
gress to  cut  back  by  $19  million  the  cash 
subsidy  program  of  the  national  school 
lunch  program.  This  regressive  move  was 
strongly  resisted  by  school  lunch  personnel 
at  state  and  local  levels.  The  President  also 
asked  for  a drastic  retrenchment  in  the 
school  milk  appropriation,  and  dairy-state 
Congressmen  reacted  violently. 

Congress  rejected  the  President’s  cut- 
backs in  both  the  national  school  lunch 
program  and  the  special  milk  program  and 
approved  a limited  version  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  by  appropriating  $7.5  mil- 
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lion  for  school  breakfasts  and  $12  million 
for  nonfood  assistance  (equipment  pur- 
chase). . p 

Many  schools  lacked  information 

regarding  economically  needy  and  long- 
bus-ride  pupils  in  need  of  a school  break- 
fast. Some  school  administrators  were  re- 
luctant to  initiate  new  school  food  services 
while  the  basic  noonday  program  was  suf- 
fering from  underfunding.  Others  resisted 
starting  new  programs  established  on  a 
temporary  basis  for  fear  federal  aid  would 
be  temporary  while  the  need  and  public  ex- 
pectancy became  permanent.  Furthermore, 
some  breakfast  programs  were  being 
funded  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  or  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Title  I funds  at  higher  rates 
than  those  allowed  under  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act.  The  low  CNA  reimbursement 
rates  did  not  make  it  possible  for  some 
schools  to  operate  their  breakfast  programs 
on  a break-even  basis.  These,  plus  the  late 
funding,  were  the  most  common  reasons 
why  the  federal  breakfast  reimbursement 
claimed  for  fiscal  1967  amounted  to  only 
$566,458  and  why  so  few  programs  were 
started.  (For  extent  of  participation,  see 
Table  3 in  Appendix  C.) 

Eventful  Third  Decade 


Food  costs  were  rising,  and  the  commodity 
outlook  was  bleak  in  1967.  Payroll  costs 
skyrocketed  with  the  implementation  of  the 
1 966  Amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  Many  school  lunch  programs 
found  themselves  in  dire  financial  straits 
and  sought  to  rectify  the  situation  by  rais- 
ing pupil  sale  prices— only  to  be  faced  by  a 
sharp  decrease  in  participation. 

The  April  1967  issue  of  Ladies  Home 
Journal  criticized  schools  for  not  meeting 
the  school  day  nutrition  needs  of  all  the 
pupils,  called  the  situation  scandalous,  and 
recommended  that  parents  rise  up  and  de- 
mand that  facilities  and  other  assistance 
needed  to  correct  this  deficiency  be  provid- 
ed from  tax  funds. 

The  national  school  lunch  program 
entered  its  third  decade,  and  the  Southern 
States  Work  Conference  published  a new 


and  revised  third  edition  of  its  School  Food 
Service  Policies  and  Standards.  The  Fl°n" 
da  State  Superintendent’s  School  Food 
Service  Study  Committee  proposed  in  a 
mimeographed  report  on  that  state  s school 
food  service  programs,  Goals  and  Recom- 
mendations, that  combined  tax  funds  from 
federal,  state,  and  local  sources  be  provid- 
ed to  cover  salaries  and  all  other  nonfood 
costs  of  the  program  and,  in  addition,  the 
food  cost  of  free  and  reduced-price  meals 
served  to  needy  pupils.  R.  L.  Johns,  pro- 
fessor of  educational  administration,  Col- 
lege of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  in 
a return  appearance  at  the  twentieth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  School 
Food  Service  Association  in  Dallas,  said: 

If  the  school  food  service  program  facili- 
tates the  provision  of  educational  serv- 
ices and  it  also  provides  valuable  learn- 
ing experiences,  it  should  be  made 
available  to  all  children.  That  is,  the 
program  should  be  so  financed  that  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  the  pupils  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  (25) . 

In  the  fiscal  year  1967,  71,000 
schools  participated  in  the  national  school 
lunch  program.  Free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  accounted  for  1 1 percent  of  to  a 
lunches  served;  and  of  the  total,  more  than 
3 billion  were  Type  A lunches  with  muk. 
(Sec  Table  1,  Appendix  C.)  The  average 
rate  of  federal  reimbursement  per  Type  A 
lunch  was  4.50,  while  the  total  cost  per 
lunch  averaged  about  48p.  (See  Table 

Appendix  th(J  American  School 

Food  Service  Association  surveyed  states 
to  study  patterns  of  organization,  deter- 
mine performance,  identify  differences  in 
policies  and  procedures,  and  discover  areas 
of  common  ground  which  might  be  used  to 
the  advantage  of  all.  With  37  states  report- 
ing, survey  results  give  a current  picture  ot 
school  food  service  across  the  nation. 

In  the  area  of  personnel,  9 states  re- 
quire the  state  director  to  hold  a bachelor  s 
degree  and  12  require  a masters,  rwo 
states— Florida  and  Connecticut— will  re- 
quire a doctorate  or  equal  for  all  new  state 
school  food  service  directors.  Only  11 
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states  have  definite  plans  of  certification. 
Of  these,  4 certify  at  state  level,  6 at  sys- 
tem level,  and  5 at  local.  Certification  is 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  workshop  attend- 
ance and/or  college  credits  earned.  In  20 
states,  school  food  service  staffs  are  re- 
sponsible for  training;  but  in  14,  college 
and  university  staffs  share  this  responsibil- 
ity with  the  school  food  service  staffs  (26). 

State  and  local  tax  contributions  for 
school  food  service  varied  widely:  15 
states  appropriated  from  1^  to  50^  per 
child;  5 states,  50^  to  $1;  5 states,  $1  to 
$5;  and  7 states  appropriated  over  $5  per 
child  per  year. 

Only  5 reporting  states  failed  to  use 
Title  I funds.  Thirteen  used  them  for  food, 
22  for  reduction  of  lunch  prices,  17  for  la- 
bor, 16  for  equipment,  8 for  system  super- 
visors, and  15  for  breakfast  programs. 

What  are  the  states  doing?  Nine  are 
involved  in  research  studies,  14  are  writing 
training  courses,  12  are  developing  bulle- 
tins, and  24  are  promoting  breakfast 
programs.  Sixteen  states  process  claims 
electronically,  and  two  have  electronic  data 
programs  for  menu  planning;  several  have 
computer  programs  to  analyze  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  lunches  served.  Nation- 
wide, more  and  more  administrative  units 
are  becoming  centralized  in  the  areas  of 
purchasing,  record  keeping,  and  menu  plan- 
ning. 

The  survey  also  showed  that  the 
number  of  programs  and  the  number 
served  per  school  district  vary  widely  in 
most  states.  Two  states — Missouri  and 
Minnesota — reported  programs  serving  as 
few  as  8 pupils.  New  York  reported  the 
largest  system:  New  York  City,  which 
serves  about  425,000  pupils  in  1,100 
schools.  Florida  reported  the  second  largest 
system:  Dade  County,  Miami,  which  serves 
over  123,800  in  212  schools.  Eleven  states 
reported  having  some  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams in  1965. 

The  years  from  1966  to  1968  were 
bench  mark  years  in  school  food  service 
program  history.  Many  highly  significant 
events  took  place.  Among  these  were  four 
important  nationwide  studies.  First,  there 
was  a USDA  study  on  the  nutritive  content 


of  Type  A school  lunches.  The  study  was 
conducted  by  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Re- 
search Foundation  (27) . A random  sample 
of  300  schools  in  19  states  was  used.  A 
chemical  analysis  was  made  of  6,000 
sample  lunches  collected  in  November 
1966.  The  final  report  has  not  yet  been  re- 
leased. Preliminary  information  reported 
in  the  fall  of  1967  indicated  that  the  lunches 
served  are  on  the  whole  satisfactorily 
meeting  the  nutritional  goal  of  one-third  of 
a child’s  dietary  needs. 

A second  most  important  study  was 
conducted  by  the  Consumer  and  Food 
Economics  Research  Division,  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (28).  The  study  was  of  food 
consumption  of  households  in  the  United 
States  during  the  spring  of  1965.  The  re- 
sults of  the  study  were  disquieting,  to  say 
the  least,  and  require  a new  commitment  to 
improving  the  nation’s  nutrition  education 
programs  and  food  habits.  The  study 
showed  that  U.S.  diets  have  deteriorated 
since  the  last  parallel  study  was  completed 
a decade  ago,  when  60  percent  of  U.S. 
diets  were  good;  today,  only  50  percent  are 
classified  as  good.  American  families  now 
eat  far  less  foods  than  are  needed  to  supply 
calcium  and  Vitamins  A and  C.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  directed 
that  an  all-out,  nationwide,  nutrition  ed- 
ucation program  be  undertaken.  The  first 
priority  of  efforts  were  to  be  directed  to- 
ward children  and  young  families.  State 
school  food  service  directors  would  be 
asked  to  plan  and  begin  a well  coordinated 
and  continuing  attack  on  the  problem. 
Schools  would  be  urged  to  include  more 
nutrition  education  in  their  curriculum  at 
all  grade  levels.  Schools  also  were  expected 
to  identify  all  unmet  school  day  nutrition 
needs  of  pupils  and  to  expand  and  improve 
their  school  food  service  programs,  includ- 
ing initiation  of  breakfast  programs  and 
supplemental  nourishment,  as  needed,  to 
the  end  that  the  total  school  day  nutrition 
needs  of  all  pupils  will  be  met. 

The  third  study  was  undertaken  by 
the  Committee  on  School  Lunch  Partici- 
pation (29),  consisting  of  representatives 
of  Church  Women  United,  National 
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Board  of  the  YWCA,  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Women,  National  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women,  and  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women.  The  Committee  functioned 
as  a nationwide  task  force  and  conducted  a 
study  of  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, with  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
full  participation  of  children  from  low-in- 
come families  in  the  program.  Thirty-nine 
state  school  food  service  directors  were  in- 
terviewed, and  40  communities  across  the 
country  were  studied.  In  each,  volunteer 
representatives  of  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions interviewed  the  school  food  service 
director,  the  welfare  director,  principals, 
teachers,  public  health  officials,  voluntary 
organization  leaders,  and  parents.  The 
communities  were  selected  to  give  a fair 
representation  of  rural  and  urban  centers, 
size,  geographic  location,  and  per  capita 
income. 

The  Committee  held  a national  press 
conference  and  reviewed  their  findings  and 
recommendations.  The  recommendations 
included  a report  which  stressed  the  inade- 
quate funding  at  all  levels,  pupil  sale  prices 
that  are  too  high,  the  unreached  pupils, 
and  the  resultant  sense  of  defeat,  dissatis- 
faction, and  unrest  among  school  food 
service  administrators.  It  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  officials,  administrators,  legis- 
lators, and  parents  to  accept  school  lunch 
as  an  essential  nutrition  and  education 
service  for  all  children.  The  Committee 
found  and  lamented  attitudes  which  held 
that  the  program  is  a commodity  outlet, 
welfare  burden,  administrator’s  headache, 
and  teaches  shiftlessness  for  the  “no  good” 
parents  who  won’t  provide  for  their  own 
children.  It  was  recommended  that  a na- 
tional goal  of  a universal  free  nutrition  and 
food  service  program  for  children  and 
youth  be  established  and  that  a national  ef- 
fort be  made  to  reduce  lunch  prices  to 
pupils  to  20)Z?  to  achieve  greater  participa- 
tion. It  also  recommended  that  the  9$  fed- 
eral reimbursement  rate  be  restored  and 
that  states  be  required  to  appropriate  funds 
to  match  federal  reimbursement  dollar  for 
dollar — with  proper  adjustments  for  having 
a lower  than  national  average  per  capita 
income.  Children’s  fees  and  money  spent 


for  administration,  construction,  and 
equipment  should  not  be  allowed  as  match- 
ing funds,  and  all  school  food  service 
should  be  under  one  administration  to  pro- 
mote uniformity,  simplicity,  and  efficiency. 
Local  school  districts  should  handle  the 
cost  of  administration,  labor,  and  equip- 
ment. Commodity  donations  should  be 
maintained  at  a steady  and  dependable  lev- 
el, subject  to  food  cost  changes.  A current 
level  of  11^  per  meal  was  recommended. 

The  Committee  also  recommended 
that  a uniform  standard  for  determining 
need  be  established  and  that  special  assist- 
ance reimbursement  rates  be  high  enough 
to  enable  states  to  reach  all  needy  pupils. 
Incentive  grants  to  encourage  development 
of  total  nutrition  and  food  service  pro- 
grams were  advocated. 

During  1968,  the  USDA  conducted  a 
study,  Operation  Metropolitan,  in  all  cities 
with  a population  of  250,000  or  above. 
The  project  is  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
nature,  extent,  and  adequacy  of  school 
food  services  in  metropolitan  areas.  The 
findings  and  recommendations  for  individ- 
ual studies  on  completion  have  been  made 
available  to  state  departments  of  education 
for  appropriate  action.  The  studies  have 
not  all  been  completed,  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  or  not  a national  summary  will  be 
prepared. 

State  school  food  service  directors 
held  a postconvention  conference  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  in  August  of  1967,  follow- 
ing the  American  School  Food  Service  As- 
sociation convention.  This  was  the  first 
time  many  of  the  state  directors  had  an  op- 
portunity to  work  with  directors  from  out- 
side their  region.  Through  committees  the 
group  explored  various  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram, including  finance  problems,  ways  to 
initiate  and  strengthen  nutrition  education 
programs,  and  how  to  develop  appropriate 
standards  for  the  adequate  operation  of 
state  school  food  service  offices.  Plans  also 
were  developed  to  hold  such  conferences  in 
connection  with  future  American  School 
Food  Service  Association  conventions.  It 
pointed  up  the  need  for  and  the  value  of 
work  sessions  involving  all  state  directors. 
Herbert  D.  Rorex,  director,  School  Lunch 
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Division,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
participated  in  the  conference.  This  no 
doubt  helped  the  USDA  decide  to  sponsor 
a workshop  for  the  50  state  directors. 

For  the  first  time  in  22  years  since  the 
passage  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
the  USDA  held  a workshop  for  state 
school  food  service  directors  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  March  19-22,  1968.  In  opening 
the  workshop,  Rodney  E.  Leonard,  admin- 
istrator of  consumer  and  marketing  service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  said  the 
real  inspiration  for  the  workshop  was  his 
participation  in  a Southeast  area  brain- 
storming retreat,  held  in  Sapphire,  North 
Carolina,  in  September  of  1967.  His  par- 
ticipation there  convinced  him  of  the  need 
for  and  value  of  a similar  national  get-to- 
gether. The  workshop,  long  overdue,  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  state  directors  to 
share  ideas,  to  work  with  USDA  officials  in 
committees,  and  to  discuss  problems  and 
reach  a consensus  upon  many  long-range 
goals  and  plans  for  school  lunch  and  nutri- 
tion education. 

The  first  committee  studied  ways  and 
means  of  reaching  needy  children.  It  was 
concluded  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
determine  the  number  and  location  of  needy 
children  not  now  receiving  a free  or  re- 
duced-price lunch,  as  well  as  the  schools 
that  need  but  do  not  have  a school  lunch 
program.  It  was  recommended  that  states 
administer  federal  funds  for  special  assist- 
ance to  provide  extra  payments  on  all  free 
or  reduced-price  lunches  served  to  needy 
children. 

The  second  committee  studied  federal- 
state  administration,  requirements,  and 
policies.  It  recommended  that  commodities 
allocated  to  schools  not  participating  in  the 
national  school  lunch  program  should  be 
based  on  the  number  of  Type  A lunches 
such  schools  serve,  and  that  all  schools 
receiving  any  federal  school  food  service 
assistance  should  meet  the  free  lunch  re- 
quirements of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  It  was  recommended  that  low-partici- 
pation schools  should  submit  a plan  outlin- 
ing activities  to  be  undertaken  to  improve 
participation  for  state  department  of  edu- 
cation approval;  that  efforts  be  made  to 


increase  participation  in  high  schools;  that 
federal  requirements  be  amended  to  pro- 
hibit the  operation  of  snack  stands  during 
school  hours  at  schools  receiving  National 
School  Lunch  Act  reimbursement.  The 
group  vigorously  opposed  the  use  of  out- 
side profit-motivated  food  management 
companies  and  recommended  that  only 
school  board-operated,  nonprofit,  nutrition- 
ally and  educationally  sound  school  food 
service  programs  be  eligible  for  federal 
reimbursement  or  commodities.  It  was  rec- 
ommended that  all  federal  school  food 
service  assistance  be  consolidated  under 
one  legislative  authority  and  one  appropri- 
ation. It  further  recommended  that  one  de- 
partment of  education  school  food  service 
staff  member  be  provided  for  at  least  each 
180  school  lunch  programs  and  that  sys- 
tem-level supervisors  be  provided  for  each 
4 to  10  units,  or  for  each  1,500  to  2,000 
pupils  served. 

A third  committee  dealt  with  financial 
needs  and  problems.  It  recommended  a 
goal  of  a sale  price  of  250,  to  increase  par- 
ticipation and  decrease  the  need  for  free 
and  reduced-price  lunches.  (It  should  be 
noted  that  this  is  50  higher  than  the  figure 
mentioned  earlier  as  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  School  Lunch  Participa- 
tion.) An  increase  in  both  federal  and  state 
tax  contributions  to  the  program  was  listed 
as  essential.  The  group  recommended  that 
states’  tax  funds  be  increased  over  an  8- 
year  period,  until  federal  funds  are 
matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  state-level  tax 
funds. 

The  fourth  committee,  studying  nutri- 
tion education  and  personnel  training,  rec- 
ommended the  initiation  of  a nutrition 
education  program  at  all  grade  levels,  that 
the  program  be  a continuing  program  and 
avoid  all  earmarks  of  a crash  program,  that 
teenage  nutrition  councils  be  established  in 
high  schools,  and  that  the  USDA  provide 
technical  and  visual  aid  helps.  It  recom- 
mended that  each  state  department  of  edu- 
cation assign  a school  food  service  staff 
member  full-time  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping and  furthering  the  nutrition 
education  program  and  that  this  program 
be  coordinated  with  school  food  service 
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and  the  curriculum  division.  The  commit- 
tee stressed  the  need  to  motivate  school  ad- 
ministrators on  the  value  of  school  food 
service  and  the  critical  need  for  nutrition 
education.  As  regards  training,  the  commit- 
tee recommended  that  2-year  degree 
programs  be  established  for  managers  and 
that  4-year  degree  and  graduate  programs 
and  seminars  be  established  for  supervi- 
sors. The  group  endorsed  the  motion  passed 
by  the  National  Association  of  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  in  November  of  1967,  to 
the  end  that  more  adequate  school  food 
service  personnel  training  programs  be  de- 
veloped. 

The  Senate,  on  April  17,  1968,  ac- 
cepted H.R.  15398,  a proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
previously  passed  by  the  House.  The  bill 
closes  the  legislative  gap  and  provides  fed- 
eral assistance  to  communities  to  feed  pre- 
school  children  in  nonprofit,  public  and  pri- 
vate day  care  centers,  nursery  schools  and 
other  institutions,  including  those  for  hand- 
icapped children,  and  in  such  summer  ac- 
tivities as  day  camps  and  recreation  cen- 
ters. The  Act  also  extended  the  school 
breakfast  program  for  another  3 years. 
Funds  may  be  used  for  food  and  equip- 
ment. , 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Pennsyl- 
vania offered  an  amendment  to  permit 
schools  using  food  service  management 
companies  to  be  eligible  for  National 
School  Lunch  Act  reimbursement  and  fed- 
erally donated  commodities.  Some  USDA 
officials  and  school  lunch  administrators 
were  surprised  at  the  support  given  Senator 
Clark  by  John  M.  Lumley,  assistant  execu- 
tive secretary,  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations, National  Education  Association, 
R.  Winfield  Smith,  president,  National 
School  Boards  Association;  and  Harold 
Howe  II,  U.S.  commissioner  of  education. 
As  was  the  case,  they  expected  Senator 
Clark’s  proposal  to  be  supported  by  the 
National  Restaurant  Association,  repre- 
sented by  Ira  H.  Nunn. 

Opponents  who  spoke  against  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Clark  in- 
cluded Senators  Ellender,  Holland,  Aiken, 
and  Pastore.  Others  on  record  as  opposing 


food  management  operations  included  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  and  the  Ameri- 
can School  Food  Service  Association.  Pro- 
ponents contended  that  the  local  school 
district  should  have  a choice  of  employing 
a management  company  or  of  operating  its 
own  school  food  service  program.  Oppo- 
nents pointed  out  that  the  primary  aim  of 
management  companies  is  profit;  such  op- 
eration would  make  it  difficult  to  retain  or 
obtain  community  support;  the  program 
would  be  divorced  from  the  school  s edu- 
cation program;  the  responsibility  for 
identifying  economically  needy  pupils  to  be 
served  should  be  left  with  the  school,  and 
their  decision  must  be  final  and  kept  confi- 
dential. The  controversial  amendment  was 
not  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives but  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Clark,  where  on  April  17,  1968,  it 
was  rejected  by  a 39  to  13  vote. 

Early  in  1968,  School  Food  Purchas- 
ing Guide  was  published  (30).  This  bulletin 
was  the  culmination  of  a 3-year  joint 
project  of  the  American  School  Food  Serv- 
ice Association  and  the  Association  of 
School  Business  Officials.  It  was  produced 
by  a joint  committee  representing  the  two 
associations  and  filled  a long  felt  need,  for 
in  many  school  districts  in  most  states  pur- 
chasing practices  represent  a weak  aspect 
of  the  program. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  TOMORROW 

Bernard  Bard  in  his  book,  The  School 
Lunchroom:  Time  of  Trial,  said: 

The  school  lunchroom  is  one  of  the 
most  underdeveloped  areas  in  American 
education.  It  is  starved  for  facilities,  and 
starved  for  funds  to  serve  the  proper 
food  in  the  right  amount  to  children  who 
need  it  (31 ). 

Admittedly,  there  are  “missing  millions  not 
receiving  the  benefits  of  a lunch  at  school, 
and  the  national  school  lunch  program 
does  have  a number  of  detrimental  forces 
working  against  it.  One  of  these  factors  is 
the  philosophy — held  by  some  educators, 
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some  school  board  members,  and  a portion 
of  the  public — that  school  lunch  programs 
should  be  profit-making,  or  at  least  self- 
sustaining.  Other  detrimental  factors  are 
antipathy  for  federal  aid  and  the  inadequa- 
cies of  the  program  itself.  Federal  reim- 
bursement has  not  kept  pace  with  partici- 
pation growth  and  rising  costs;  and  only  a 
few  states  have  provided  adequate  tax  sup- 
port. (See  Table  5,  Appendix  C.)  A U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  report  released 
in  March  1968  shows  that  only  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Louisiana  met  the  un- 
realistic federal  matching  requirements  by 
state  and  local  government  contributions. 
Eighteen  states’  tax  contributions  equalled 
or  exceeded  the  federal  cash  apportionment. 
(See  Table  4,  Appendix  C.) 

In  the  late  1960’s,  new  opportunities 
for  meeting  school  day  nutrition  needs  and 
related  education  experiences  are  emerging 
at  a rapidly  accelerating  rate.  These  new 
developments  are  having  an  unprecedented 
and  basic  impact  on  the  program  and  offer 
a tremendous  challenge  to  state  and  district 
people  responsible  for  leadership  and  plan- 
ning. State  and  district  leadership  and 
activities  for  taking  advantage  of  opportun- 
ities and  for  problem  solving  are  not  well 
coordinated  and  are  fragmented.  Resources 
vary  from  state  to  state.  States  cannot  meet 
school  food  service  opportunities  equally. 
Talents  and  funds  beyond  the  means  of 
many  school  districts  and  states  are  need- 
ed. More  tax  support  is  a must  if  pupil 
school  food  service  needs  are  to  be  ade- 
quately met.  As  state  and  district  school 
food  service  departments  are  presently 
functioning,  many  are  not  capable  of  meet- 
ing their  full  administrative  leadership 
potential.  Major  changes  regarding  number 
of  staff  members,  qualifications,  functions, 
and  relationships  to  other  sections  of  de- 
partments of  education  are  indicated.  State 
departments  of  education  need  to  more 
actively  encourage,  support,  and  coordinate 
state  and  district  planning.  School  food 
service  systems  need  to  be  reorganized  by 
mergers  which  cross  school  district  lines  to 
provide  administrative  units  of  adequate 
size  and  to  permit  economic  operations. 
Updated  courses  of  study  and  teacher  re- 


cruitment efforts  need  to  match  the  broad- 
ened administrative  base  for  training 
school  food  service  personnel.  Evaluation 
systems  must  be  implemented  or  extended 
to  reexamine  the  goals  emerging  from  the 
rapidly  changing  and  expanding  school 
food  service  program  of  this  nation. 

Cicero  said,  “Not  to  know  what  hap- 
pened before  you  were  born  is  always  to 
remain  a child.”  A look  backward  shows 
that  until  the  demise  of  the  WPA  and  the 
initiation  of  federal  cash  assistance,  state 
departments  of  education  were  not  in- 
volved to  any  appreciable  degree  in  school 
food  service  program  development.  State- 
wide programs  had  not  developed.  Since 
then,  state  departments  of  education  have 
been  understaffed,  underfunded,  and  un- 
derinvoived  in  cooperative  program 
planning  and  evaluation.  Too  much  time 
has  been  devoted  to  administering  federal 
funds  and  commodities  and  to  collecting 
and  summarizing  reports,  and  too  little  to 
in-depth  evaluation  and  interpretation  of 
the  significance  of  the  data  collected.  Non- 
federally  required  activities  have  been 
largely  confined  to  personnel  training  and 
some  assistance  with  the  preparation  and 
review  of  facilities  plans. 

A look  backward  also  reveals  many 
commonalities  from  1900  through  the  fore- 
seeable future.  They  include  the  sound  phi- 
losophy and  vision  of  program  leaders;  the 
one  major  goal  of  better  nutritional  status 
and  sound  food  habits  for  schoolchildren; 
the  recognition  that  economic,  social,  and 
political  conditions  greatly  affect  the  pro- 
gram; the  belief  that  success  has  and  can 
continue  to  be  achieved  under  severely 
handicapping  conditions.  There  is  much 
similarity  in  the  problems  of  yesteryear,  to- 
day, and,  no  doubt,  those  of  tomorrow. 

Despite  continuing  handicaps,  pros- 
pects for  the  future  of  the  school  lunch 
program  are  good.  The  answer  to  most  of 
its  problems  lies  in  the  development  of  a 
common  school  lunch  philosophy.  The 
meager  guidelines  provided  by  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  are  totally  inadequate 
for  an  age  in  which  breakfast,  supplemen- 
tary nourishment,  and  sometimes  dinner 
and  summer  feeding  programs  may  be 
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considered  a part  of  the  school  food  serv- 
ice program— an  age  in  which  even  the 
serving  of  milk  becomes  controversial.  Some 
medical  authorities  are  now  advocating  the 
serving  of  skim  milk,  rather  than  the  whole 
fluid  milk  prescribed  by  Department  of 
Agriculture  regulations.  They  say  Amer- 
icans are  too  fatj  reduce  fat  intake  and 
reduce  heart  attacks. 

Advocates  of  “the  child  should  pay 
only  the  cost  of  food”  philosophy  and  the 
“all  lunches  should  be  free”  crusaders  are 
faced  with  proponents  of  the  profit-making 
or  at  least  the  self-sustaining  lunch  depart- 
ment. However,  if  administrators,  educa- 
tors, and  professional  associations  will  but 
provide  leadership  in  the  definition  of  com- 
mon goals,  establishment  of  target  dates 
for  their  achievement,  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  needed  action  programs,  the  school 
food  service  program  can  approach  the 
twenty-first  century  with  realistic  hope  of 
solving  its  financial  dilemma  and  reaching 
out  to  all  the  “missing  millions.” 
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1933 

1934 

1935 
1940-43 
1943-46 
1947-49 

1950-58 

1959 

June  4, 
1946 


July  12, 
1952 


June  13, 
1958 


Oct.  1962 


April  17, 
1968 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 
Legislative  Digest 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  made  loans  to  several  communities 
in  Missouri  to  pay  labor  costs  of  preparing  and  serving  school  lunches. 

Civil  Works,  Federal  Emergency  Relief,  Works  Progress  and  National 
Youth  Administrations  furnished  labor  and  trained  management  per- 
sonnel for  lunchroom  operations. 

August  24,  Section  32  was  signed.  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration started  donating  commodities  to  the  schools. 

Penny  Milk  Program-Section  32  funds  were  used  to  make  differential 
payments  so  children  could  buy  milk  for  a penny. 

Beginning  of  cash  payments  to  schools  as  we  know  the  program  today. 
This  was  a project  in  the  Section  32  budget. 

Funds  were  transfer ed  from  Section  32  to  the  school  lunch  program. 
1947  increased  by  $6  million;  1948  increased  by  $5  million  in  supple- 
mental. 

Separate  appropriations  were  authorized  for  the  school  lunch  program. 

Separate  appropriation  of  $110  million  and  a transfer  of  $35  million 
from  Section  32  were  authorized. 

National  School  Lunch  Act  was  signed. 

1 . At  least  75  percent  for  cash  payments 

2.  Not  more  than  3.5  percent  for  administrative  expenses 

3.  Balance  for  direct  purchases 

4.  Not  more  than  3 percent  of  funds  available  shall  be  apportioned  for 
for  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin  Islands. 

5.  Section  32  commodities  continue  to  be  available. 

Not  more  than  3 percent  of  funds  available  (in  1959  less  than  $35 
million)  shall  be  apportioned  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  Virgin 
Islands,  except  that  in  the  first  apportionment  they  shall  receive  not 
less  per  child  than  that  for  the  lowest  per  capita  income  state, 

$35  millon  transferred  from  Section  32  for  purchase  and  distribution  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  other  foods  pursuant  to  Section  6 of  the 
NSLA,  such  additional  funds  to  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of 
Section  32. 

Amended  National  School  Lunch  Act.  Changed  allocation  formula 
substituting  school  lunch  participation  rate  for  school  age  census  figure 
and  added  Section  1 1 to  provide  special  assistance  for  areas  of  high 
economic  need. 

Amended  National  School  Lunch  Act.  Provides  assistance  to  feed  pre- 
school and  handicapped  children  in  day  care  centers,  nursery  schools, 
summer  camps,  recreation  centers,  and  other  institutions.  Also  extended 
breakfast  program  another  3 years. 
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SPECIAT  MILK  PROGRAM 


Aug.  28, 
1954 

(original  act) 

April  2, 

1956 


July  20, 
1956 

July  1, 
1958 

Oct.  11, 
1966 


April  17, 
1968 


Legislative  Digest 

$50  million  for  2 years — 1955-56.  Price  support.  For  children  in  non- 
profit schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under. 

Extended  2 years— 1957-58.  Increased  1956  funds  to  $60  million. 
Expanded  program  to  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  childcare  centers,  settle- 
ment houses,  summer  camps  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  as  are 
devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  underprivileged  children  on  a public 
welfare  or  charitable  basis. 

Eliminated  “underprivileged”  and  “on  a public  welfare  or  charitable” 
basis. 

Extended  program  3 years— 1959-61.  Shall  not  be  considered  a price 
support  program. 

Enacted  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  which  extended  Milk  Program 
through  fiscal  year  1970;  authorized  school  breakfast  and  nonfood 
assistance  programs,  state  administrative  expense  funds,  and  authorized 
the  centralization  of  all  federal  food  service  programs  in  the  USDA. 

Amendment  to  National  School  Lunch  Act.  Extended  Milk  Program 
another  3 years. 
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Matching  b 

Federal  apportionment  of  cash  to  states  $ 62,338,155  $ 54,000,000  $ 58,875,000  $ 64,565,000  $ 68,275,000 

Required  by  states  55,877,690  43,740,894  47,965,738  52,879,949  85,210,189 

Contributed  by  states  150,688,000  190,008,000  217,858,000  247,889,000  286,317,000 

School  enrollment  (thousands)  26 , 600  26 , 600  27 , 000  27 , 500  28,100 


of  schools  (month  of  peak  participation  by 
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Federal  apportionment  of  cash  to  states  $66,320,000  $ 67,185,000  $ 67,266,000  $ 69,142,000  $ 67,145,648 

Required  by  states  82,155,960  83,214,954  83,707,625  86,841,000  167,015,000 

Contributed  by  states  335,245,000  379,468,000  418,020,000  459,261,000  514,974,000 

School  enrollment  (thousands)  29,100  29,700  31,000  34,000  35,600 
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Matching  b 

Federal  apportionment  of  cash  to  states  5 83,915,000  5 83,830,000  5 93,890,000  5 93,814,400  5 93,746,304  5 9j8,760,000 

Required  by  states  211,218,187  211,123,000  236,667,967  237,439,706  241,092,465  254,349,014 

Contributed  by  states  573,473,000  634,868,000  708,764,000  775,837,000  824,681,000  887,813,000 

School  enrollment  (thousands)  36,700  38,400  39,480  40,664  42,205  43,416 
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Table  3— CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  OF  1966:  BREAKFAST  PROGRAM,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1967 


Participation  * Breakfasts 

— _____ Average 


No.  in  in 


State 

No.  of 
schools 

average 

daily 

attendance 

No.  of 
children 

Total 

No. 

No.  of 
free  or 
reduced 

Percent- 
age free 
of  total 

demnity 
rate  in 
cents 

Northeast 

Connecticut 

2 

511 

511 

39,435 

38,669 

98.1 

12 

Delaware 

4 

1,927 

77 

14,263 

7,687 

53.9 

12 

District  of  Columbia 

106 

69,362 

9,573 

252,047 

252,047 

100.0 

15 

Maine 

2 

204 

162 

14,592 

12,306 

84.3 

14 

Maryland 

7 

3,619 

417 

24,038 

16,398 

16,797 

69.9 

15 

Massachusetts 

4 

1,017 

1,017 

8,695 

53.0 

15 

New  Hampshire 

2 

1,415 

297 

17,058 

. • • 

. . . 

15 

New  Jersey 

7 

3,356 

1,669 

88,882 

85,140 

95.8 

12 

New  York 

33 

19,737 

3.058 

268,949 

237,761 

88.4 

14 

Pennsylvania 

6 

1,489 

471 

35,611 

7,913 

22.2 

13 

Rhode  Island 

2 

1,058 

216 

16,782 

14,156 

84.4 

13 

Vermont 

2 

104 

76 

4,860 

4,739 

97.5 

11 

West  Virginia 

51 

7,053 

4,239 

251,545 

243,561 

96.8 

15 

District  Total 

228 

110,852 

21,783 

1,044,460 

929,471 

89.0 

14 

Southeast 

Alabama 

16 

4,899 

1,835 

112,423 

58,279 

51.8 

13 

Florida 

8 

3,453 

485 

44,039 

36,147 

82.1 

16 

Kentucky 

14 

4,662 

1,756 

107,866 

15,323 

14.2 

13 

Mississippi 

11 

4,790 

2,465 

114,096 

111,961 

98.1 

13 

North  Carolina 

184 

94,361 

22,132 

715,825 

618,876 

86.5 

16 

Puerto  Rico 

49 

17,350 

5.086 

340,127 

340,127 

100.0 

10 

South  Carolina 

7 

2,037 

1,141 

98,813 

92,288 

93.4 

13 

Tennessee 

7 

2,000 

1,009 

75,813 

66,402 

87.6 

15 

Virginia 

28 

15,977 

2,337 

177,306 

110,121 

62.1 

14 

District  Total 

324 

149,529 

38,246 

1,786,308 

1,4*9,524 

81.1 

14 

Midwest 

Illinois 

9 

8,704 

627 

66,037 

2,797 

4.2 

12 

Indiana 

6 

7,496 

625 

32,477 

8,111 

25.0 

13 

Iowa 

9 

3,118 

557 

33,687 

8,935 

26.5 

12 

Michigan 

13 

9,406 

1,704 

70,207 

38,597 

55.0 

14 

Minnesota 

13 

3,953 

2,566 

192,267 

130,536 

67.9 

12 

Missouri 

4 

1,249 

259 

17.744 

17,658 

99.5 

13 

Nebraska 

6 

1,358 

459 

22,992 

1,890 

8.2 

12 

North  Dakota 

5 

1,168 

370 

16,485 

7,614 

46.2 

12 

Ohio 

18 

3,817 

997 

65,353 

42,460 

65.0 

16 

South  Dakota 

2 

131 

98 

8,175 

4,628 

56.6 

13 

Wisconsin 

13 

5,626 

1,645 

106,708 

27,845 

26.1 

12 

District  Total 

98 

46,026 

9,907 

632,1.' 2 

291,071 

46.0 

13 
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Participation 

a 

Breakfasts 

Average 
in- 
demnity 
rate  in 
cents 

State 

No.  of 
schools 

No.  in 
average 
daily 

attendance 

No.  of 
children 

Total 

No. 

No.  of 
free  or 
reduced 

Percent- 
age free 
of  total 

Southwest 

Arkansas 

9 

4,502 

676 

52,130 

44,570 

85.5 

14 

Colorado 

9 

3,950 

890 

58,934 

5,516 

9.4 

11 

Kansas 

7 

1,021 

323 

23,854 

8,353 

35.0 

12 

Louisiana 

9 

1,276 

722 

65,684 

63,139 

96.1 

13 

New  Mexico 

6 

2,911 

392 

39,022 

35,520 

91.0 

11 

Oklahoma 

4 

329 

293 

22,897 

20,322 

88.8 

15 

Texas 

18 

6,654 

2,261 

105,924 

90,872 

85.8 

12 

District  Total 

62 

20,643 

5,557 

368,445 

268,292 

72.8 

12 

Western 

Alaska 

1 

48 

28 

1,877 

1,877 

100.0 

12 

Arizona 

22 

13,074 

2,197 

150,861 

127,158 

84.? 

09 

California 

3 

4,149 

810 

54,228 

215 

.4 

26 

Guam 

1 

720 

90 

9,394 

9,394 

100.0 

12 

Hawaii 

1 

363 

50 

4,648 

351 

7.6 

14 

Montana 

2 

349 

301 

28,553 

26,814 

93.9 

14 

Oregon 

1 

36 

36 

4,001 

688 

17.2 

13 

Samoa,  American 

1 

303 

302 

21,007 

21,007 

100.0 

07 

Utah 

1 

110 

61 

2,478 

766 

30.9 

13 

Washington 

3 

784 

255 

15,271 

7,834 

51.3 

12 

Wyoming 

4 

674 

609 

23,582 

20,062 

85.1 

11 

District  Total 

40 

20,610 

4,739 

315,900 

216,166 

68.4 

13 

Grand  Total 

752 

347,660 

80,232 

4,147,245 

3,154,524 

76.1 

14 

Monthly,  1967  b 
January 

89 

23,088 

9,266 

120,502 

92,069 

76.4 

14 

February 

238 

82,378 

25,875 

441,662 

341,712 

77.4 

13 

March 

333 

134,956 

36,733 

665,381 

489.781 

73.6 

13 

April 

587 

270,303 

61,818 

1,066,049 

811,701 

76.1 

14 

May 

752 

347,660 

80,232 

1,560,825 

1,130,670 

75.6 

14 

June 

210 

74,106 

21,208 

292,826 

288,591 

81.5 

15 

Grand  Total 

. . . 

4,147,245 

3,154,524 

76.1 

14 

Source: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  Table  Br-2-67. 
a Participation  of  schools,  attendance,  and  children  is  based  on  month  m which  peak  number  of  children 
participated  on  a national  basis  (May). 

b Program  began  operating  January  1967.  Some  states  combine  June  with  May. 
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Table  4— NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM:  ESTIMATED  TOTAL 

INCOME  FROM  SOURCES  WITHIN  STATES  COMPARED  WITH 
FEDERAL  CASH  ASSISTANCE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 


Estimated 

income  from  sources  within 

states 

Federal 

State  and 

cash 

Matching 

Children’s  local  govern- 

Other 

apportion- 

amount 

payments 

ment  con- 

local con- 

State 

ment a 

required  b 

Total 

for  lunches 

tributions 

tributions 

Alabama 

$ 4,592,156  $ 

9,659,711  $ 

26,374,843 

$ 22,574,594  $ 

644,998  $ 

3,155,251 

Alaska 

158,579 

475,737 

1,715,443 

1,381,005 

25,600 

308,838 

Arizona 

1,309,760 

3,332,099 

11,171,791 

7,571,351 

1,531,179 

2,069,261 

Arkansas 

2,756,348 

5,406,449 

13,604,449 

9,727,917 

231,924 

3,644,608 

California 

6,078,791 

18,236,373 

88,074,786 

56,028,794 

216,907 

31,829,085 

Colorado 

1,449,984 

4,321,208 

12,700,925 

8,791,824 

763,189 

3,145,912 

Connecticut 

1,312,669 

3,938,007 

19,267,858 

12,288,872 

1,681,671 

5,297,315 

Delaware 

326,610 

979,830 

5,424,771 

2,896,031 

695,150 

1,833,590 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

223,139 

669,417 

3,746,513 

1,575,506 

1,961,524 

209,483 

Florida 

5,854,455 

15,603,283 

51,030,181 

41,398,818 

4,394,366 

5,236,997 

Georgia 

6,484,505 

15,397,128 

36,235,105 

30,131,010 

323,241 

5,780,854 

Guam 

103,286 

154,929 

1,228,812 

491,222 

.287,068 

450,522 

Hawaii 

939,382 

3,118,146 

9,494,502 

5,444,313 

2,611,562 

1,438,627 

Idaho 

673,272 

1,733,601 

4,434,958 

3,879,879 

50,000 

505,079 

Illinois 

4,465,295 

13,395,885 

55,308,019 

49,773,946 

221,603 

5,312,470 

Indiana 

3,393,309 

10,179,927 

39,744,916 

29,595,493 

4,165,595 

5,983,828 

Iowa 

2,829,531 

8,086,600 

24,585,856 

20,356,909 

66,476 

4,162,471 

Kansas 

1,690,888 

5,013,073 

15,216,442 

13,177,299 

61,627 

1,977,516 

Kentucky 

4,387,814 

9,872,582 

26,921,671 

22,599,248 

702,520 

3,619,903 

Louisiana 

6,000,144 

13,619,270 

39,239,514 

18,314,847 

17,225,970 

3,698,697 

Maine 

808,801 

1,999,734 

6,037,410 

4,707,918 

649,663 

679,829 

Maryland 

1,996,513 

5,989,539 

27,627,558 

16,868,999 

2,648,755 

8,109,804 

Massachusetts 

3,396,247 

10,188,741 

40,199,201 

25,905,527 

11,145,875 

3,147,794 

Michigan 

3,884,566 

11,653,698 

42,464,774 

35,299,511 

1,330,365 

5,834,899 

Minnesota 

3,383,680 

9,782,115 

27,534,189 

20,970,873 

1,852,542 

4,710,778 

Mississippi 

4,011,560 

6,918,616 

17,319,978 

14,978,656 

448,257 

1,893,065 

Missouri 

3,615,030 

10,462,884 

35,199,646 

26,400,132 

1,471,623 

7,327,891 

Montana 

475,118 

1,260,528 

3,592,339 

2,484,219 

433,542 

674,578 

Nebraska 

1,118,369 

3,169,123 

9,716,099 

7,770,150 

246,266 

1,699,683 

Nevada 

129,667 

389,001 

1,248,555 

958,626 

139,287 

150,642 

New  Hampshire 

411,798 

1,165,552 

4,072,535 

3,014,767 

324,076 

733,692 

New  Jersey 

1,956,600 

5,869,800 

31,066,161 

15,261,588 

3,988,951 

11,815,622 

New  Mexico 

1,088,939 

2,670,779 

7,792,529 

5,517,229 

1,530,966 

744,434 

New  York 

9,249,950 

27,749,850 

130,655,589 

53,715,507 

47,745,305 

29,194,777 

North  Carolina 

7,347,795 

16,411,155 

44,087,973 

36,227,047 

2,040,827 

5,820,099 

North  Dakota 

749,409 

1,901,584 

4,297,543 

3,505,987 

43,500 

748,056 

Ohio 

5,917,687 

17,753,061 

67,821,282 

46,401,621 

106,276 

21,313,385 

Oklahoma 

2,095,243 

5,159,651 

12,704,770 

10,024,754 

1,259,846 

1,420,170 

Oregon 

1,375,516 

4,126,548 

12,083,227 

9,133,151 

665,923 

2,284,153 

Pennsylvania 

5,899,169 

17,697,507 

81,383,146 

63,306,314 

5,894,218 

12,182,614 
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Estimated  income  from  sources  within  states 


State 


Federal 

cash 

apportion- 
ment 11 


Matching 
amount 
required  *’ 


Total 


Children’s 
payments 
for  lunches 


State  and 
local  govern- 
ment con- 
tributions 


Other 
local  con- 
tributions 


Puerto  Rico 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 

$ 3,987,298  $ 
275,295 
4,562,076 
636,931 
4,774,022 

3,895,081  $ 
825,885 
9,234,687 
1,441,512 
10,473,405 

10,539,153  ! 
4,111,957 
23,350,662 
3,611,873 
29,597,189 

5 109,665  $ 10,420,619  $ 

3,026,557  346,415 

15,743,898  1,405,225 

2,903,076  68,527 

20,174,720  2,873,805 

8,869 

738,985 

6,201,539 

640,270 

6,548,664 

Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Virgin  Islands 

6,915,545 

1,157,649 

265,180 

4,216,093 

118,208 

17,867,696 

2,983,369 

683,393 

11,106,712 

179,004 

56,652,193 

8,255,268 

2,084,733 

36,782,744 

587,666 

43,746,639 

6,328,476 

1,455,679 

27,612,943 

1,168,170 

156,864 

25,851 

3,058,228 

587,071 

11,737,384 

1,769,928 

603,203 

6,111,573 

595 

Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Samoa,  American 

1,884,021 

1,866,981 

2,796,660 

262,467 

25,000 

5,652,063 

4,126,686 

8,260,619 

716,581 

4,681 

20,516,194 

10,312,332 

24,288,767 

2,202,611 

192,700 

14,856,389 

7,948,832 

19,020,032 

1,630,218 

9,535 

76,000 

995,082 

3,145,848 

283,956 

88,053 

5,583,805 

1,368,418 

2,122,887 

288,437 

95,112 

Total 

$147,685,000  $382,964,095  $1,325,512,001 

$925,018,113 

$146,527,947  $253,965,941 

5°MrU.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  Table  SL  3-67. 

Federal  fundr*app«rtioned  to  each  state  must  be  matched  from  state  sources  at  the  basic  rates  of  $3  for 
each  federal  dollar  This  requirement  is  reduced  for  states  with  per  capita  income  less  than  he  national 
average.  For  such  states,  the  matching  required  shall  be  reduced  by  the  percentage  which  such  state  per  capi 
income  is  below  the  national  average. 
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Table  5— PERCENTAGE  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  SELECTED  STATES,  FEDERAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  APPORTIONMENT,  AND  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRIBUTIONS,  1950  AND  1965 


Percentage 

participation 

Federal  cash  apportion- 
ment in  thousands 
of  dollars 

State  & local  government 
contributions  in  thousands 
of  dollars 

State 

1950  1965 

1950  1965 

1950  1965 

South  Dakota 

Pennsylvania 

Colorado 

Rhode  Island 

New  Jersey 

Nevada 

California 

Illinois 

Louisiana 

Hawaii 

South  Carolina 

Vermont 

Utah 

Kentucky 

Georgia 


12.4 

16.4 
18.6 

19.1 

19.9 

20.9 

24.4 

31.6 

72.9 

54.2 

38.8 

38.2 

36.8 

27.9 

33.6 


34.4 

161 ,490 

536,725 

19,000 

57,000 

28.6 

2,628,817 

5,719,131 

1,459,000 

3,960,000 

37.7 

441,711 

1,262,066 

106,000 

675,000 

17.9 

219,603 

311,515 

214,000 

250,000 

16.2 

1,316,330 

2,027,782 

554,000 

2,027,000 

16.6 

35,867 

120,677 

22,000 

19,000 

19.5 

2,713,699 

6,269,162 

2,431,000 

11,654,000 

22.3 

2,389,314 

4,291,236 

1,707,000 

222,000 

69.4 

1,819,234 

5,471,625 

7,285,000 

12,049,000 

67.1 

89,972 

785,412 

359,000 

1,798,000 

58.0 

1,729,027 

3,683,687 

519,000 

1,318,000 

37.4 

174,259 

244,832 

55,000 

23,000 

45.9 

352,250 

965,236 

421,000 

128,000 

60.1 

2,157,199 

3,615,356 

490,000 

612,000 

58.2 

2,412,991 

5,117,187 

273,000 

655,000 

States  selected  include  those  of  lowest  and  highest  percentage  participation  in  1950  and  1965.  The 
percentage  participation  is  of  enrollment  rather  than  number  of  schools  receiving  National  School  Lunch 
reimbursement  or  having  adequate  facilities  for  serving  Type  A lunches. 

The  states  making  a government  contribution  at  least  nearly  equal  to  the  federal  National  School  Lunch 
Act  apportionment  were:  1950— California,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Hawaii  (not  a state  in  1950);  1965— Arizona,  California,  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 

Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  ard  Wyoming. 

The  highest  participation  states,  Louisiana  and  Hawaii,  also  have  high  state  and  local  tax  support  of 
the  program.  By  contrast,  California  and  New  Jersey,  very  low  participation  states,  make  large  tax  con- 
tributions to  the  program. 
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Rehabilitation: 

Vocational-Social-Personal 


INTRODUCTION 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  a program  spe- 
cifically designed  to  give  a disabled  individ- 
ual the  tools  that  he  needs  to  engage  in 
some  form  of  competitive  employment  that 
is  commensurate  with  his  disability.  Serv- 
ices now  are  being  made  available  to  any 
person  who  has  a mental  or  physical  hand- 
icap that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion counselor  and  his  medical  consultant, 
is  severe  enough  to  interfere  with  or  pre- 
clude his  earning  a livelihood.  Until  recently, 
persons  were  not  accepted  for  services  un- 
til they  had  reached  employable  age 
(usually  16  years  of  age),  but  now  in 
many  states  plans  are  being  developed  and 
services  provided  for  young  people  in  order 
that  their  rehabilitation  be  completed  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  employable  age. 
The  rule  of  thumb  for  the  maximum  tige  in 
most  states  has  been  based  on  the  require- 
ment that  the  client  be  able  to  engage  in 
remunerative  employment  for  a minimum 
of  3 years  after  his  rehabilitation  plan  has 
been  completed.  A mandatory  retirement 
age  in  many  fields  in  today’s  labor  market 
of  employment  often  dictates  the  exclusion 
of  those  persons  who  are  55  years  of  age 
and  older. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  two 
principles  are  basic  to  a good  vocational 
rehabilitation  program:  Rehabilitation 

services  should  be  available  to  everyone, 
regardless  of  age;  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices should  be  available  immediately  after 
a need  has  been  diagnosed.  This  chapter 
reveals  the  unending  struggle  of  persons 
committed  to  the  concept  of  rehabilitation 
to  find  the  ways  and  means  that  will  bring 
these  principles  to  reality.  In  retrospect, 
the  accomplishments  in  this  century  have 
been  considerable,  but  vocr.  rehabili- 
tation is  still  in  an  embryo***.  stage  when 
measured  against  these  two  principles. 


REHABILITATION  DEVELOPMENTS 
AND  TRENDS  TO  1920 

Over  the  centuries,  Western  society  grad- 
ually has  changed  its  attitude  toward  disa- 
bility and  rehabilitation.  Once  rejected  and 
mistreated,  the  disabled  arc  now  more  like- 
ly to  encounter  compassion  and  assistance. 
One  factor  contributing  to  this  change  has 
been  economic  necessity,  especially  when 
the  rehabilitation  is  vocationally  oriented. 
The  dignity  and  self-respect  offered  to  the 
disabled  through  rehabilitation  are  quite 
enough  for  the  humanitarian,  but  politi- 
cians and  taxpayers  usually  insist  on  a fi- 
nancial return  for  their  investment.  The  sta- 
tistics on  rehabilitation  in  relation  to 
various  dependency  allotments  are  indis- 
putable from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  originally 
was  conceived  as  a program  specifically  de- 
signed to  give  the  physically  handicapped 
the  vocational  skills  required  to  engage  in 
some  form  of  remunerative  employment. 
Many  of  the  early  advocates  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  were  basically  concerned 
with  the  industrially  injured,  and  little 
thought  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the 
need  for  a program  for  all  physically  hand- 
icapped. Congenital  disabilities  apparently 
were  not  considered  to  have  much,  if  any, 
relevance  to  such  a program.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  state  and  nation  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  injured  worker  was  a major 
concern  in  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth 
century.  If  a person  suffered  an  injury 
while  on  the  job,  it  was  believed  that  the 
state  and  nation  were  obligated  to  provide 
him  with  vocational  assistance. 

Some  states  accepted  the  concept  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  much  earlier  than 
others:  12  passed  legislation  accepting  the 
federal  act  in  anticipation  of  its  approval; 
and  6 states — California,  Oregon,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and 
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Pennsylvania — were  providing  vocational 
rehabilitation  from  state  funds  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  federal  act. 

The  question  of  who  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  vocational  rehabilitation  has  been 
debated  for  more  than  a hundred  years.  It 
first  appears  in  the  literature,  according  to 
C.  Esco  Obermann,  when  Horace  Mann 
put  forth  the  doctrine  that  “the  insane  arc 
the  wards  of  the  state”  ( 1 ) . Years  later, 
Dorothea  Lynde  Dix  urged  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  recognize  that  the  mentally  ill  “are 
wards  of  the  nation”;  and  soon  after  she 
included  those  who  were  deaf  and 
mute  (2).  When  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
was  passed  in  1917,  the  framework  was  es- 
tablished for  a state-federal  program  for 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

Obermann’s  research  identifies  some 
of  the  first  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams in  the  nation.  Regina  Dolan  made  a 
study  in  1918  for  the  Wisconsin  Industrial 
Commission  to  determine  the  employability 
of  disabled  workmen.  The  results  of  her 
study  prompted  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  in  Milwaukee  to  hire  Miss  Dolan 
to  find  employment  for  disabled  workmen. 
She  is  regarded  as  the  first  person  to  en- 
gage in  vocational  rehabilitation  as  a full- 
time public  employee  (3).  In  April  of 
1919,  Minnesota  became  the  first  state  to 
establish  a vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram by  state  law  to  include  “persons  dis- 
abled in  industry  and  otherwise."  Although 
Massachusetts  had  passed  a law  in  May  of 
1918,  it  limited  potential  clients  to  the  in- 
dustrially injured.  Nevada  and  Rhode 
Island  also  passed  laws  in  1919  providing 
for  training  and  placement  of  the  industri- 
ally injured.  In  the  next  few  years,  many 
other  states  followed  with  similar  laws. 

As  early  as  1909,  there  were  some 
states  that  had  workmen’s  compensation 
laws.  These  laws  did  not  make  provision 
for  vocational  rehabilitation,  but  the  impli- 
cations were  that  the  injured  workman 
would  be  compensated  and  assisted  so  that 
he  could  return  to  employment.  The  first 
modern  workmen's  compensation  statute 
passed  in  the  United  States  was  in  New 
York  in  1910,  but  it  was  found  to  be  un- 
constitutional. An  enabling  amendment  to 


the  State  Constitution  was  enacted  in 
1914,  following  which  the  law  was  again 
passed  by  the  Legislature  (4). 

Among  the  leaders  who  advocated  re- 
habilitation of  the  injured  worker  was 
Francis  D.  Donoghue,  the  medical  advisor 
of  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident 
Board.  Dr.  Donoghue  insisted  as  early  as 
1916  that  a basic  function  of  workmen’s 
compensation  laws  was  to  ensure  the  reha- 
bilitation of  injured  workmen  (5). 

Some  members  of  Congress  felt  that 
the  War  Risks  Insurance  bill,  which  includ- 
ed veterans’  benefits  and  was  introduced 
into  Congress  in  1917,  was  not  adequate. 
Although  it  provided  for  pensions  and 
medical  care,  it  did  not  contain  any  reha- 
bilitation features.  The  arguments  that  en- 
sued resulted  in  a separate  bill  on 
rehabilitation  known  as  the  Smith-Sears 
Veterans’  Rehabilitation  Act.  This  Act  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Wilson  on 
June  27,  1918.  The  hearings  on  it  indicat- 
ed that  considerable  thought  was  given  to 
including  provisions  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  persons  disabled  in  industry.  In  the  in- 
terest of  time,  the  committee  agreed  to 
leave  out  these  provisions  because  of  the 
pressure  to  get  the  veterans’  bill  passed. 
An  attempt  was  made  during  the  same 
Congress  to  get  a separate  rehabilitation 
measure  passed  for  persons  disabled  in  in- 
dustry and  otherwise.  Senator  Smith  of 
Georgia  and  Representative  Bankhead  of 
Alabama  introduced  the  bills.  During  the 
Sixty-Sixth  Congress  these  bills  were  rein- 
troduced by  Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa  and 
Representative  Fess  of  Ohio.  They  were 
enacted  into  the  law  that  provided  for  the 
Civilian  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program 
signed  by  President  Wilson  on  June  2, 
1920.  The  details  of  this  Act  are  given  in 
the  next  section. 

During  this  period,  vocational  educa- 
tion was  receiving  special  emphasis.  With 
the  formation  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  one  of  the  roles  of  vocational 
education  that  was  envisioned  was  that  of 
assisting  disabled  workers  to  develop  new 
skills  so  that  they  could  again  be  em- 
ployed. Charles  A.  Prosser  (6),  director 
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of  the  Federal  Board,  urged  the  lawmakers 
to  place  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
under  his  Board’s  jurisdiction  in  the  inter- 
est of  efficiency.  He  argued  that  the 
rehabilitation  of  civilians  was  essentially 
the  same  as  that  for  veterans  (7).  Since 
Congress  saw  education  and  training,  as 
fundamental  to  vocational  rehabilitation, 
there  was  little  opposition  to  placing  the 
administration  of  the  Act  with  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

The  only  real  opposition  to  the  plan 
for  the  administration  of  the  Smith-Fess 
Act  came  from  persons  who  believed  that 
the  workmen’s  compensation  boards  and 
commissions  of  the  states  might  be  in  a 
better  position  to  administer  it.  R.  M.  Lit- 
tle of  the  U.S.  Employees’  Compensation 
Commission  had  long  been  an  advocate  of 
federal  aid  to  the  states  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  the  industrially  injured,  and 
he  hoped  the  legislation  would  improve  the 
status  of  these  people  (8).  The  lawmakers 
finally  settled  on  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  as  the  administering 
agency,  but  in  answer  to  the  arguments 
presented  on  behalf  of  workmen  s compen- 
sation the  Act  provided  that — 

In  those  states  where  a state  workmen’s 
compensation  board,  or  other  state 
board,  department,  or  agency  exists, 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
state  workmen’s  compensation  or  liabili- 
ty laws,  the  legislature  shall  provide  that 
a plan  of  cooperation  be  formulated  be- 
tween such  state  board,  department,  or 
agency,  and  the  state  board  charged  with 
the  administration  of  this  act,  such  plan 
to  be  effective  when  approved  by  the 
governor  of  the  state  (9). 

LEGISLATION  FOR  FEDERAL- 
STATE  VOCATIONAL 

REHABILITATION  2 TOGRAMS 

Under  the  original  Smith-Fess  Act,  an 
appropriation  of  $1  million  per  annum  was 
to  be  allotted  to  the  states,  and  they  were 
to  share  equally  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  financing  the  program.  The  allot- 
ments to  the  states  were  to  be  prorated 


according  to  population  on  a 50-50  match- 
ing basis,  but  no  one  state  was  to  receive 
less  than  $5,000.  An  additional  appropri- 
ation of  $35,000  was  made  to  satisfy  the 
“minimum”  states. 

A disabled  person  was  defined  as — 

. . any  person  who  by  reason  of  a 
physical  defect  or  infirmity  whether  con- 
genital, or  acquired  by  accident,  injury, 
or  disease,  is,  or  may  be  expected  to  be, 
totally  or  partially  incapacitated  for 
remunerative  occupation  (10). 

Rehabilitation  was  defined  as  “the  render- 
ing of  a person  disabled  fit  to  engage  in  a 
remunerative  occupation”  (11).  Only  per- 
sons 16  years  of  age  and  older  could  be 
served,  and  the  services  were  restricted  in 
most  states  to  vocational  training  and 
placement.  No  federal  funds  could  be 
used  for  physical  restoration,  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  keeping  with  the  defini- 
tion of  rehabilitation. 

Changes  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
legislation  were  minor  from  1920  to  1943. 
By  reason  of  the  growth  in  population  and 
because  the  services  became  more  effective 
through  the  experience  of  rehabilitation 
workers,  the  program  gradually  increased 
(12).  (See  also  Appendix  A,  Tables  1 
and  2.)  During  the  first  15  yea:s,  the 
annual  number  of  rehabilitants  averaged 
5,150.  From  1935  to  1943,  the  aver- 
age was  16,600.  Even  though  the  growth 
was  significant,  it  was  far  less  rapid  than 
had  been  hoped.  There  were  two  primary 
factors  that  held  back  the  growth  of  the 
program  during  this  period: 

The  legislation  was  temporary.  The  leg- 
islation had  to  be  renewed  periodically, 
usually  at  3-year  intervals.  Many  people 
questioned  the  advisability  of  allowing 
any  form  of  federal  aid  to  become  per- 
manent. The  permanence  of  the  pro- 
gram was  not  assured  until  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  first  Social  Security  Act, 
passed  in  i935. 

The  law  was  given  restrictive  interpreta- 
tion. The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  and  the  Office  of  Education 
by  regulation  made  the  program  almost 
entirely  a vocational  training  program, 
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as  physical  restoration  services  were  de- 
clared not  reimbursable  from  federal 
funds.  The  purchase  of  appliances  for 
clients  was  almost  always  prohibited, 
and  there  was  no  hospitalization,  sur- 
gery, or  medical  treatment  of  any  kind 
unless  a state  law  permitted  such  ex- 
penditure without  federal  reimburse- 
ment, and  very  few  did.  Dissatisfaction 
with  these  regulations  became  strong 
through  the  years  until  action  was  final- 
ly taken  in  1943. 

The  1943  Amendments 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amend- 
ments, passed  as  Public  Law  113  by  the 
Seventy-Eighth  Congress,  were  signed  into 
law  by  President  Roosevelt  on  June  6, 
1943,  and  they  were  known  as  the  Bor- 
den-LaFollette  Amendments.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  original  Act,  war  prompted  the 
action  that  was  taken.  There  was  one  ma- 
jor difference:  In  the  case  of  the  Act  of 
1920,  Congress  was  aroused  to  the  rehabil- 
itation needs  of  veterans;  whereas  in  1943, 
the  shortage  of  manpower  for  civilian  de- 
fense prompted  Congress  to  increase  the 
program  of  rehabilitation  for  civilians  so 
that  the  handicapped  could  make,  a more 
significant  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

Under  the  1943  legislation,  provisions 
were  made  to  reimburse  the  states  for  all 
costs  for  administration,  guidance  and 
placement  services  (including  all  salaries 
and  expenses),  and  one-half  the  cost  of 
case  services.  These  liberal  provisions  led 
to  a rapid  expansion  of  personnel  in  most 
of  the  states.  Prior  to  1943,  many  of  the 
less  populated  states  employed  only  one  or 
two  people.  In  a few  states,  a secretary  had 
handled  the  entire  program.  It  was  possible 
under  the  new  Act  to  expend  funds  for 
physical  restoration,  including  hospitaliza- 
tion, surgery,  and  therapeutic  treatment; 
maintenance  during  vocational  training; 
and  occupational  tools  and  equipment. 
The  eligibility  criteria  were  also  liberalized 
to  include  the  mentally  and  emotionally 
handicapped. 

The  number  of  persons  rehabilitated 
under  the  new  Act  accelerated  rapidly  and 


soon  exceeded  40,000  per  year.  (See  Ap- 
pendix A,  Table  1.)  This  increase  was 
partly  due  to  the  agencies  having  more 
staff  and  funds,  but  the  major  reason  was 
probably  due  to  the  shortage  of  manpower 
for  the  war  industries.  Many  of  the  state 
rehabilitation  agencies  devoted  most  of 
their  energies  to  locating  and  recruiting 
handicapped  people  to  fill  jobs — people 
who  would  not  have  been  considered  for 
employment  in  other  times.  The  services 
provided  by  the  agencies  for  most  handi- 
capped individuals  consisted  of  a physical 
examination,  vocational  counseling,  and 
job  placement. 

During  the  late  forties,  a battle  was 
being  waged  at  the  federal  level  as  to  who 
should  administer  the  program  of  vocation- 
al rehabilitation.  Strangely  enough,  the 
Office  of  Education  was  not  involved.  The 
battle  was  between  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  the  Department  of  Labor.  A 
number  of  legislative  proposals  were  intro- 
duced, and  hearings  were  conducted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
in  1946  and  1949.  The  Senate  held 
hearings  in  1950  and  passed  a bill  on  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  but  it  died  in  the 
House.  These  hearings  did  reveal  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  there  were  many  re- 
habilitation needs  that  were  not  and  could 
not  be  met  under  the  act  then  in  effect. 

The  1954  Amendments 

When  the  Eisenhower  Administration  came 
into  power,  legislation  was  introduced  into 
Congress  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association  and 
the  American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  The  Administration  also  in- 
troduced a bill  that  provided  for  expansion 
of  rehabilitation  services.  The  result  was 
the  passage  of  Public  Law  565  by  the 
Eighty-Third  Congress,  which  was  signed 
into  law  by  President  Eisenhower  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1954  (13). 

Under  the  new  program,  a matching 
formula  was  instituted  that  required  some 
state  participation  in  all  categories,  and  the 
allotments  to  the  states  were  based  on  pop- 
ulation and  per  capita  income. 
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Rehabilitation  services  were  defined  in 
the  law  to  include — 

1.  Diagnostic  services,  medical,  psycho- 
logical, vocational,  et  cetera 

2.  Training,  guidance,  and  placement 
services 

3.  Corrective  surgery  and  therapeutic 
treatment  to  correct  or  substantially 
modify  a physical  or  mental  condition 
which  is  stable  or  slowly  progressive 
and  constitutes  a substantial  handicap 
to  employment 

4.  Hospitalization 

5.  Prosthetic  appliances 

6.  Maintenance  during  rehabilitation 

7.  Occupational  tools  and  equipment 

8.  Transportation 

9.  Vending  stands  and  equipment,  in- 
cluding initial  stocks 

10.  Public  and  other  nonprofit  rehabilita- 
tion centers  and  workshops  (14). 

Diagnostic  services  and  training,  guid- 
ance, and  placement  services  were  to  be 
made  available  to  all  the  handicapped. 
Other  services  were  dependent  on  financial 
need.  This  was  the  first  time  that  federal 
funds  were  permitted  to  be  used  to  reim- 
burse states  for  expenditures  on  rehabilita- 
tion facilities. 

Funds  were  also  made  available  to  the 
states  to  assist  them  in  initiating  projects 
for  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  services.  The 
amount  of  the  allotment  to  each  state  was 
based  on  the  state’s  population.  No  one 
project  could  be  funded  longer  than  3 
years,  and  the  federal  reimbursement  was 
set  at  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
within  the  limits  of  a state’s  allotment.  New 
programs  were  expected  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  state's  basic  rehabilitation  program 
after  the  ?-year  period. 

The  1954  Amendments  also  provided 
for  a number  of  special  projects  to  be  op- 
erated by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation. The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  received  funds  each 
year  to  make  grants  to  states  and  other 
nonprofit  agencies  to  pay  for  part  of  the 
cost  of — 

, . . projects  for  research,  demonstration, 


training  and  traineeships,  and  projects 
for  the  establishment  of  special  facilities 
and  services  which  . . . hold  promise  of 
making  a substantial  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
problems  common  to  all  or  several  of 
the  states  (15). 

A National  Advisory  Council  was  estab- 
lished to  review  applications  for  special 
projects  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  for  grants  under  this  section 
of  the  law. 

The  Act  enabled  the  federal  office  to 
begin  supporting  a training  program  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  personnel  needed  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs.  Grants 
have  been  made  to  colleges  and  universities 
to  assist  them  in  setting  up  training  pro- 
grams, and  stipends  have  been  made 
available  to  students  enrolled  in  these  pro- 
grams. The  training  of  rehabilitation  coun- 
selors, physicians,  and  social  workers  has 
received  the  greatest  emphasis  through 
these  grants. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  (16), 
which  authorizes  self-supporting  blind 
people  to  operate  vending  stands  on  federal 
property,  is  also  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  state 
rehabilitation  agencies  for  the  blind. 

After  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
565,  there  was  a tremendous  increase  in 
the  breadth  of  services  provided  and  the 
number  of  handicapped  persons  served. 
For  the  year  1956,  more  than  65,000  per- 
sons were  rehabilitated  into  remunerative 
employment,  compared  to  some  55,000  in 
1954.  (See  Appendix  A,  Table  1.)  The  in- 
crease becomes  much  more  significant 
when  the  disability  of  the  rehabilitants  has 
been  reviewed.  Many  of  the  clients  in  the 
1956  group  received  comprehensive  serv- 
ices, including  surgery  and  hospitalization, 
without  which  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  perform  on  the  job. 

The  1965  Amendments  and  the 
Total  Program 

The  1965  Amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  (17)  are  having  broad 
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effects  on  the  rehabilitation  program.  A re- 
vision of  the  fiscal  relationships  between 
federal  and  state  governments  provides  a 
much  greater  flow  of  federal  money  into 
the  program.  New  programs  have  been  es- 
tablished and  older  ones  strengthened.  A 
series  of  grant  programs  provides  the 
means  for  orderly  progress  in  building  new 
workshops  and  facilities,  as  well  as  in 
strengthening  those  already  in  operation. 
New  and  more  comprehensive  services  are 
provided  for  the  severely  disabled.  Federal 
support  is  made  available  to  states  for 
projecting  their  rehabilitation  plans  into  the 
future  and  for  expanding  their  services  to 
reach  more  disabled  people.  (Sec  Appen- 
dix A,  Table  3.) 

The  support  for  the  basic  programs 
from  the  federal  government  to  the  states 
was  $300  million  for  1966,  $350  million 
for  1967,  and  $400  million  for  1968.  State 
allotments  continue  to  be  based  on  popula- 
tion and  per  capita  income,  but  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  states  no  longer  af- 
fects the  ratio  of  state  to  federal  dollars. 
The  matching  ratio  for  basic  rehabilitation 
services  is  the  same  for  all  states- — 75 
percent  federal,  which  means  that  for  each 
$1  expended  by  the  state,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  supply  $3,  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum allotment  available  to  that  state. 

Innovation  Projects.  Prior  to  the  1965 
amendments,  grants  could  be  secured  for 
extension  and  improvement  of  programs 
for  up  to  3 years.  Under  the  new  legisla- 
tion, grants  can  be  awarded  to  states  for 
the  introduction  and  development  of  new 
methods  or  techniques,  especially  for  the 
provision  of  services  to  groups  having  se- 
vere or  catastrophic  disabilities.  The  feder- 
al government  provides  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  such  projects;  whereas  prior  to  the 
new  law,  they  provided  75  percent  for 
extension  and  improvement  projects. 

Matching  Local  Contributions.  Until  1965, 
local  contributions  were  difficult  to  handle 
because  they  had  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
state  agency,  with  no  strings  attached.  The 
new  law  permits  a public  or  private  agency 
to  contribute  funds  for  a specific  purpose. 


The  contribution  is  added  to  the  state’s 
appropriation,  but  the  federal  funds  so  ac- 
quired by  this  method  may  be  turned  to 
the  agency  for  its  own  use  as  approved.  In 
1966,  $2.5  million  in  private  , itribulions 
was  used  to  match  almost  $5  million  in 
federal  funds.  The  funds  thus  acquired 
were  used  by  92  public  and  private  groups 
in  30  states  to  improve,  expand,  or  reno- 
vate existing  facilities,  to  purchase  equip- 
ment, and/or  to  provide  staff. 

Expansion  Grants.  Under  the  new  law, 
funds  were  provided  to  encourage  pro- 
grams that  would  result  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  a greater  number  of  handicapped 
persons.  During  the  first  year,  $3  million 
was  appropriated  and  obligated  by  25 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  State  agencies  received  half 
of  the  grants,  and  the  remainder  went  to 
other  public  and  private  nonprofit  volun- 
tary agencies. 

Priorities  established  by  the  federal 
office  are  for  the  initiation  of  programs 
that  give  promise  of  substantially  increas- 
ing the  number  of  persons  rehabilitated 
from  such  groups  as  welfare  recipients, 
public  offenders,  alcholics,  epileptics,  the 
deaf,  and  those  persons  with  spinal  cord 
injuries. 

Statewide  Planning  Grants.  These  grants, 
limited  to  1 year  unless  otherwise  ap- 
proved, were  provided  to  pay  the  costs  of 
planning  comprehensive  rehabilitation  ac- 
tivities in  each  of  the  states,  with  the  goal 
of  having  rehabilitation  services  and  re- 
sources (public  and  private)  available  by 
1975  to  all  handicapped  individuals  who 
need  them.  Grants  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  each  state’s  application,  with  a maxi- 
mum of  $100,000  per  state  for  any  one 
fiscal  year.  The  comprehensive  statewide 
planning  is  to  be  coordinated  with  other 
planning  in  the  state  for  the  poverty  strick- 
en; the  mentally  retarded;  the  expansion  of 
educational  services  for  the  handicapped; 
the  construction  of  rehabilitation  facilities 
under  the  Medical  Facilities  Survey  and 
Construction  Act  of  1954;  the  construc- 
tion, expansion,  and  operation  of  work- 
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shops  and  rehabilitation  facilities  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act;  and  other 
pertinent  programs  for  provision  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services. 

The  agency  authorized  to  do  the 
statewide  planning  is  to  be  designated  by 
the  governor.  In  most  states,  the  governor 
has  named  the  state  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agency  to  perform  this  service.  The 
agency  so  named  must  include  an  advisory 
committee  with  representatives  from  the 
legislature,  labor,  management,  medical 
and  health  related  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions, the  Governor’s  Committee  on  the 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  educa- 
tion, public  and  voluntary  agencies  provid- 
ing for  or  interested  in  the  development  of 
rehabilitation  services. 

Many  states  have  been  delayed  in  get- 
ting their  applications  approved,  usually 
where  there  are  two  rehabilitation  agencies 
(a  general  agency  and  one  for  the  blind). 
Since  these  grants  are  to  be  used  for  plan- 
ning all  rehabilitation  services,  including 
those  for  the  blind,  the  Act  requires  the 
approval  of  both  agencies.  The  friction 
between  the  two  agencies  in  some  of  the 
states  has  prevented  the  directors  from  ar- 
riving at  a common  understanding  of  how 
the  study  should  be  conducted  and  who  is 
to  conduct  it.  This  is  especially  true  where 
the  governor  has  soughf  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  state  rehabilitation  agencies.  In 
a few  states,  neither  agency  has  been 
named.  For  example,  the  agency  named  in 
Arizona  was  the  University  of  Arizona.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year,  27  applica- 
tions had  been  submitted,  of  which  15  had 
been  approved  and  5 had  been  funded. 

Creating  Workshops  and  Facilities.  Grants 
can  be  made  available  to  states  to  plan 
workshops  and  facilities  or  to  establish 
workshops  to  improve  their  services  to 
handicapped  people. 

During  the  first  year,  44  state  agen- 
cies and  54  workshops  received  grants. 
Twenty-one  grants  were  made  to  various 
organizations  to  study  program  needs  for 
specific  facilities  and  workshops. 

A National  Policy  and  Performance 
Council,  consisting  of  12  members,  has 


been  established  to  advise  on  policies  and 
criteria  for  determining  eligibility  for  grants 
under  this  section  (18). 

Evaluation  of  Severely  Disabled.  The  ear- 
lier programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
allowed  a very  brief  time  for  state  agencies 
to  evaluate  the  rehabilitation  potential  of 
the  severely  disabled. 

A special  fiscal  provision  in  the  new 
law  helps  states  meet  the  cost  of  services 
for  these  persons  for  a period  presumed 
to  be  sufficient  to  determine  their  prognosis 
for  rehabilitation.  Services  may  be  provid- 
ed for  as  long  as  6 months  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  a client,  and  in  special 
cases  up  to  18  months. 

Architectural  Barriers.  A growing  concern 
over  the  difficulty  experienced  by  handi- 
capped people  in  entering  public  and  other 
large  buildings  and  in  using  these  facilities 
prompted  this  legislation. 

A National  Commission  on  Architec- 
tural Barriers  to  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Handicapped  has  been  appointed  and  is 
studying  ways  to  encourage  and  assist  ar- 
chitects and  builders  throughout  the 
country  to  design  entrances,  drinking  foun- 
tains, telephone  booths,  and  other  facilities 
that  are  convenient  for  handicapped  per- 
sons. 

Rehabilitation  for  Delinquents.  The  1965 
law  gives  recognition  to  the  significance  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  in  combating 
crime  and  delinquency.  The  law  provides 
for  a 3-year  nationwide  study  of  the  need 
for  rehabilitation  personnel  and  activities 
in  correctional  institutions  and  agencies. 

Research  and  Training  Centers.  Beginning 
in  1962,  grants  were  instituted  by  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Administration  to 
universities,  medical  schools,  and  other  in- 
stitutions where  rehabilitation  research  and 
training  can  be  conducted  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  By  1966,  18  universi- 
ties and  other  centers  were  providing  spe- 
cialized training  and/or  research  in 
virtually  every  phase  of  rehabilitation 
(19). 
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Rehabilitation  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  were  available  under  the 
1954  amendments,  but  the  new  legislation 
provided  for  a broader  range  of  projects 
and  the  federal  funds  were  increased  con- 
siderably. By  the  close  of  the  1964  fiscal 
year,  795  projects  had  been  funded  since 
the  law  was  passed  in  1954,  with  154  of 
them  coming  into  being  during  1964.  (See 
appendix  A,  Table  4.)  The  obligations  in- 
curred during  1966  were  $20.6  million. 
New  projects  accounted  for  $7.7  million, 
and  the  balance  of  $12.9  million  was  for 
continuation  of  uncompleted  projects 
(20). 

Many  of  the  new  projects  were  con- 
cerned with  specific  disabilities,  such  as 
mental  retardation,  mental  and  personality 
disorders,  visual  handicaps,  deafness,  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke.  Special  em- 
phasis was  given  to  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  in  prosthetics  and 
orthoptics. 

The  Training  Program.  The  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  instituted  a 
training  program  under  the  1954  amend- 
ments, but  the  new  Act  expanded  this  as- 
pect of  the  program  considerably.  By  way 
of  comparison,  the  program  began  in  1954 
with  $900,000;  in  1966  the  appropriation 
wa«'  $24.8  million — a 25  percent  increase 
over  the  previous  year.  In  1966,  support 
was  being  provided  for  451  teaching  proj- 
ects in  152  schools  and  institutions. 

Stipends  were  provided  for  4,546 
students  in  rehabilitation  training  programs 
or  allied  disciplines.  General  training 
grants  included  medicine,  dentistry,  nurs- 
ing, occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy, 
prosthetic-orthoptic  education,  counseling, 
recreation,  psychology,  social  work,  sociol- 
ogy, speech  pathology,  audiology,  and  fa- 
cility administration.  Specialized  training 
programs  received  grants  in  rehabilitation 
of  the  deaf,  blind,  mentally  ill,  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  public  offenders.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  short-term  projects  provided 
training  during  the  year  for  8,500  people 
(21). 


Social  Security  Disability  Applicants.  In 

1 965,  an  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  made  provision  to  reimburse  state  re- 
habilitation agencies  for  their  costs  in  prov- 
iding rehabilitation  services  for  persons 
receiving  benefits  under  the  disability  sec- 
tion of  Social  Security.  In  1966,  about 

13.000  persons  were  rehabilitated  who  had 
been  drawing  a disability  pension  from  So- 
cial Security  (22). 

Rehabilitating  Armed  Forces  Rejectees.  A 
joint  responsibility  for  screening  young 
men  rejected  by  the  Armed  Forces  for 
medical  reasons  has  been  given  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration.  During 

1966,  the  first  year  this  law  was  in  effect, 
approximately  40,000  rejectees  who  had 
disabilities  that  might  be  benefited  by  med- 
ical treatment  or  other  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices accepted  referral  to  private  physicians 
or  their  state  rehabilitation  agencies.  This 
number  is  estimated  to  have  reached 

70.000  in  1967  (23). 

Services  for  the  Blind.  The  number  of 
blind  persons  rehabilitated  has  grown  rap- 
idly in  recent  years,  but  with  the  new 
legislation  a wide  range  of  occupations 
have  become  available  to  the  rehabilitants. 
Blind  persons  increasingly  have  selected 
more  highly  professional  areas,  such  as  ed- 
ucation, rehabilitation  counseling,  law,  en- 
gineering, and  social  work. 

The  vending  stand  program,  adminis- 
tered under  Public  Law  732  and  the 
general  supervision  of  state  rehabilitation 
agencies,  also  has  expanded  rapidly.  In 
1966,  there  were  2,661  vending  stands 
providing  employment  for  2,915  operators. 
The  total  gross  income  came  to 
$65,309,084,  which  provided  annual  earn- 
ings of  $<,932  per  operator  (24). 

The  Menially  111.  In  the  past  few  years 
considerable  emphasis  has  been  given  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill,  and 
the  results  of  this  concerted  effort  have 
been  quite  impressive.  Most  state  rehabili- 
tation agencies  have  established  rehabili- 
tation units  within  the  mental  hospitals 
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which  offer  vocational  and  prevocational 
training  for  patients. 

Services  for  Alcoholics.  Under  the  1965 
amendments,  special  programs  have  been 
established  by  many  state  rehabilitation 
agencies  to  combat  alcoholism.  Half-way 
houses  and  rehabilitation  units  in  state  hos- 
pitals for  alcoholics  are  being  planned  in 
many  states,  and  some  are  already  in  oper- 
ation. 

International  Research.  For  the  past  sever- 
al years,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  has  supported  international 
research  in  other  countries  with  funds  from 
local  currencies  accumulated  from  purchas- 
es of  U.S.  commodities.  Such  programs 
have  been  active  in  Burma,  India,  Israel, 
Pakistan,  Poland,  Syria,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  exchange 
of  information  about  rehabilitation  meth- 
ods, practices,  and  research  projects  has 
proven  beneficial  to  the  United  States  as 
well  as  to  the  other  countries.  By  1966, 
more  than  100  projects  had  been  approved 
for  funding  from  foreign  local  currencies 
(25). 

Other  Recent  Federal  Changes 

In  recent  years,  a number  of  regulations 
and/or  laws  have  been  enacted  at  the  fed- 
eral level  which  have  definitely  affected  the 
operation  of  the  state  rehabilitation 
agencies.  A brief  discussion  of  some  of 
these  changes,  with  their  ramifications,  fol- 
lows. 

Social  Security  Disability  Insurance.  In 
1956,  Congress  enacted  the  Old  Age  Secu- 
rity Insurance  Act  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  This,  in  effect,  provid- 
ed for  a pension  to  be  paid  to  persons 
found  to  be  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled who  had  worked  sufficiently  long  un- 
der Social  Security  to  establish  their  eligi- 
bility. The  legislation  called  for  the 
determination  of  disability  to  be  made  by  a 
state  agency  and  an  approved  medical  con- 
sultant. In  most  states,  the  agency  for  vo- 


cational rehabilitation  was  contracted  to 
administer  this  program. 

The  basis  for  selecting  vocational  re- 
habilitation as  the  administering  state 
agency  had  considerable  logic.  The  staff  in 
the  rehabilitation  agency  was  already 
working  with  a disabled  population.  More- 
over, these  agencies  were  partially  geared 
to  evaluate  the  severity  of  disabilities,  and 
they  had  established  a consultative  rela- 
tionship with  area  physicians  to  determine 
the  rehabilitation  potential  of  their  clients. 

In  the  case  of  applicants  for  disability 
pensions,  an  inverse  decision  had  to  be 
made:  “Is  the  claimant  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled?”  However,  it  was  soon 
realized  that  a claimant  who  was  not  found 
to  be  eligible  for  a pension  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a prospective  rehabilitation  cli- 
ent. 

The  team  approach  that  was  devel- 
oped in  this  program  has  had  considerable 
carry-over  into  related  disciplines.  The 
medical,  psychological,  and  vocational  lia- 
bilities and  assets  of  each  claimant  were 
weighed  and  discussed  before  making  a 
final  decision.  The  same  practice  now  is 
followed  by  most  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  in  determining  the  acceptability  of 
the  referrals  they  receive. 

Since  the  first  disability  benefits  were 
provided,  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been 
amended  several  times.  In  most  cases, 
these  amendments  have  broadened  the  pro- 
gram by  increasing  the  benefits  and/or  lib- 
eralizing the  requirements  for  allowance 
(26). 

The  program  is  now  called  Old-Age, 
Survivors,  Disability,  and  Health  Insurance 
( OASDH1 ) . Since  1965.  a number  of 
changes  in  the  Act  have  taken  place  which 
are  significant:  (a)  A person  who  has  suf- 
fered a temporary  disability  may  be  eligible 
for  benefits,  (b)  The  definition  of  “totally 
disabled”  has  undergone  some  changes,  al- 
lowing the  agency  personnel  to  give  consid- 
eration to  such  things  as  age,  geographical 
location,  education,  and  feasibility  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  (c)  The  Social  e^- 
curity  Administration  now  reimburses  me 
vocation  *1  rehabilitation  agency  for  mon- 
eys expended  on  recipients  of  disability 
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benefits  who  arc  in  a rehabilitation  pro- 
gram (27). 

Status  of  the  Federal  Office.  In  recent 
years,  the  status  of  the  federal  office  has 
been  changed  several  times.  With  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  (OVR)  was 
created  as  a section  in  the  Department  with 
director  status.  In  1963,  the  agency  was 
given  commission  status  in  equal  rank  with 
the  other  divisions  in  the  Department,  such 
as  the  Office  of  Education,  with  the  title 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
(VRA).  In  August  of  1967,  Secretary 
John  W.  Gardner  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  announced 
a reorganization  pattern  for  the  Depart- 
ment. The  new  organization  plan  placed 
five  former  divisions  of  the  Department  un- 
der one  head  entitled  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Services.  The  former  director  of 
OVR  and  later  the  commissioner  of  VRA, 
Miss  Mary  Switzer,  was  named  admin- 
istrator of  the  new  division.  Vocational 
rehabilitation  retained  its  commission  status 
under  a new  title,  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  (RSA).  Joseph  Hunt,  at 
one  time  assistant  director  of  OVR  and  lat- 
er assistant  commissioner  of  VRA,  became 
the  commissioner  of  RSA  (28). 

State  Agency  Administration.  The  1954 
amendments  specified  that  the  agency  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  must  be  either  a 
division  of  the  state  department  of  educa- 
tion and  not  subservient  to  any  other  divi- 
sion of  the  department,  or  it  must  have  in- 
dependent (departmental)  status.  The 
1965  amendments  provided  a broader 
range  of  alternatives  for  the  administration 
of  vocational  rehabilitation.  It  is  now  per- 
missible under  the  law  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation to  be  placed  in  a number  of  other 
state  departments,  provided  it  has  equal 
rank  with  the  other  agencies  within  the  de- 
partment. California  has  shifted  the 
rehabilitation  agency  from  education  to  a 
newly  created  Department  of  Health,  Wel- 
fare, and  Rehabilitation.  (See  Appendix  A, 
Table  5.) 


Changing  Concepts  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 

The  early  programs  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation have  little  resemblance  to  those  of 
today.  The  programs  offered  have  ’•cached 
a plateau  on  four  different  occasions,  but 
at  considerably  higher  levels  of  operation 
each  time.  Some  major  factors  that 
prompted  these  important  changes  were 
(a)  World  War  I and  World  War  II;  (b) 
the  economy  and  employment  situation  in 
the  United  States;  (c)  the  education,  train- 
ing, and  understanding  of  the  profession; 
and  (d)  the  demand  for  the  rights  of  the 
individual. 

Education  and  Training.  For  the  first  23 
years,  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies were  restricted  primarily  to  providing 
education  and  training  for  those  people 
who  suffered  physical  disabilities.  Some 
agencies  confined  their  case  loads  entirely 
to  those  who  had  suffered  injuries—  usually 
industrial  injuries.  Persons  with  congenital 
disabilities  often  were  not  even  considered 
and  were  even  believed  to  be  ineligible  by 
some  state  rehabilitation  agencies. 

Physical  Restoration.  In  1943,  the  law 
provided  for  physical  restoration  as  well  as 
education  and  training.  During  the  period 
between  1943  and  1954,  many  of  the  state 
rehabilitation  agencies  began  to  add  medi- 
cal consultants  to  their  staffs — usually  a 
practicing  physician  in  the  community  who 
devoted  a few  hours  a week  to  the  agency 
to  help  the  staff  determine  the  medical  ac- 
ceptability of  referrals  for  whom  physical 
restoration  was  being  considered.  For  the 
first  few  years  under  the  new  law,  the  reha- 
bilitation counselor  was  still  primarily  con- 
cerned with  training  and/or  job  placement. 
This  was  partially  the  result  of  the  man- 
power shortage  that  existed  during  World 
War  II.  If  a counselor  could  match  a cli- 
ent's capabilities  with  a job,  he  was  consid- 
ered to  have  done  a creditable  piece  of 
work. 

After  the  war,  jebs  became  more  dif- 
ficult to  find  for  persons  with  handicaps. 
The  result  was  that  the  agencies  began  to 
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adopt  new  procedures  and  to  develop  some 
different  philosophies  about  the  role  of 
state  rehabilitation  agencies.  Some  agencies 
became  more  sophisticated,  providing  in- 
depth  counseling  and  developing  compre- 
hensive plans  for  rehabilitating  their 
clients.  Instead  of  providing  some  training 
and/or  merely  placing  their  clients  on  jobs, 
a few  counselors  were  developing  plans 
that  provided  for  medical  treatment  (phys- 
ical restoration)  followed  by  a training 
program  for  a specific  job.  In-depth  coun- 
seling was  carried  on  with  the  client 
throughout  all  phases  of  his  rehabilitation 
program,  including  follow-up  on  the  job. 

A practice  developed  during  the  for- 
ties and  early  fifties  by  some  counselors — 
and  one  that  still  plagues  many  state  agen- 
cies today — was  the  stressing  of  medical 
treatment  rather  than  training.  Most  of 
the  states  developed  a practice  of  setting 
quotas  for  the  number  of  clients  a coun- 
selor was  expected  to  rehabi  itate  each 
year.  This  practice  was  prompted  by  pres- 
sure from  the  federal  agency  to  attain 
given  numbers.  Counselors  soon  learned 
that  a quick  way  to  get  a rehabilitation  clo- 
sure was  to  seek  out  a client  v/ho  had  a 
physical  handicap  that  could  be  corrected 
or  improved  by  surgery,  a prosthesis,  or 
some  other  form  of  medical  treatment,  thus 
enabling  him  to  secure  employment  or  to 
improve  his  status  of  employment.  Some 
counselors  found  that  supplying  eye  gl  sses 
or  false  teeth  for  people  was  «.  sufficient, 
service  in  certain  states  to  qualify  their 
clients  under  the  rehabilitation  program. 
Sometimes  a coalition  would  develop  be- 
tween a medical  doctor  and  a counselor — a 
coalition  which  was  lucrative  for  the  doc- 
toi,  who  was  assured  of  getting  paid  for  all 
services  billed  to  the  state  rehabilitation 
agency,  and  expedient  for  the  counselor, 
who  was  able  to  meet  his  quo*a  with  little 
difficulty.  The  medical  profession  as  a 
group  frowned  on  this  practice  and  ac- 
cused the  rehabilitation  agencies  of  running 
a welfare  program. 

This  criticism  prompted  the  federal 
office  to  hold  spot  checks  on  closed  cases 
to  see  just  how  much  service  was  being 
provided.  The  case  reviews  made  by  the 


federal  office  resulted  in  the  development 
of  some  guidelines  that  called  for  a series 
of  actions  by  the  counselor  and  his  client 
that  had  to  be  followed  to  get  credit  for  the 
case.  If  these  procedures  were  not  fol- 
lowed, the  agency  stood  a chance  of  getting 
a federal  exception— any  federal  money 
expended  on  a client  found  to  be  unaccept- 
able for  rehabilitation  services  would  be 
deducted  from  the  next  allotment  to  that 
state  agency.  The  rehabilitation  procedures 
and  guidelines  gradually  developed  into  a 
“procedural  manual,”  which  over  the  years 
became  the  bible  for  the  state  rehabilita- 
tion agencies. 

The  federal  regulations  and  require- 
ments thus  developed  over  the  years  have 
for  the  most  part  been  very  beneficial. 
These  procedures  have  been  especially 
helpful  in  states  where  new  and  inexperi- 
enced staff  members  have  been  employed, 
particularly  for  top  administrative  posi- 
tions. There  arc,  of  course,  some  disadvan- 
tages to  having  a detailed  procedural  man- 
ual in  that  the  flexibility  in  administration 
of  state  programs  is  curtailed.  The  case 
that  prompts  the  need  for  a regulation  may 
be  the  exception,  but  when  the  regulation 
has  been  adopted  it  may  preclude  many 
similar  practices  that  were  justifiable.  It  <s 
also  evident  that  regulations  arc  subject  to 
a variety  of  interpretations,  and  many 
times  these  interpretations  have  little  re- 
semblance to  the  purpose  the  originator 
had  in  mind.  In  the  case  of  the  federal  pro- 
cedural manual  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  the  advantages 
certainly  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

Mental  and  Emotional  Handicaps.  The 
1 943  amendments  did  not  preclude  mental 
cases  from  receiving  rehabilitation  services, 
but  very  little  concern  was  given  to  this 
disability  group  until  about  1962.  President 
Kennedy  was  vitally  interested  in  having 
programs  instituted  to  serve  what  had  been 
a neglected  population.  He  was  particularly 
anxious  to  get  some  concentrated  effort  di- 
rected to  the  problems,  needs,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  mentally  retarded.  The  White 
House  Conference  on  Mental  Retardation 
in  1963  stimulated  considerable  interest, 
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and  many  action  programs  for  rehabilitat- 
ing the  retarded  were  launched  soon  after 
it:  was  held. 

The  Federal  Civil  Service  Act,  which 
was  amended  by  Executive  Order,  allowed 
for  a trial  work  period  of  700  hours  for 
the  retarded  to  determine  if  they  could  per- 
form the  tasks  required  for  a particular 
job.  Some  state  civil  service  and  personnel 
merit  systems  have  adopted  plans  similar 
to  the  federal  civil  service.  In  1965,  Ne- 
vada became  the  first  state  to  amend  its 
personnel  act  to  implement  such  a plan. 

National  interest  and  funding  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  and  emotionally 
disturbed  have  resulted  in  a vast  change  in 
the  case  load  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies.  Half-way  houses  for  the  mentally 
ill,  rehabilitation  units  in  state  hospitals, 
and  schoolwork  adjustment  programs  for 
the  mentally  retarded  are  some  of  the  inno- 
vations that  have  been  initiated  and  spon- 
sored by  state  rehabilitation  agencies. 
Training  programs— short-  and  long-term 
— for  the  professional  staff  in  rehabilitation 
agencies  are  numerous.  The  attitude  of  the 
public  and  the  agencies  has  changed  con- 
siderably in  recent  years.  Rehabilitation 
counselors  are  no  longer  so  prone  to  avoid 
accepting  the  mentally  afflicted  as  clients. 
Some  states  are  now  employing  counselors 
who  are  specialists  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded.  As  in 
all  areas  of  disability,  experience  and  train- 
ing have  enabled  rehabilitation  workers 
to  meet  with  greater  success  in  each  suc- 
cessive year. 

Vocational  Handicaps.  Vocational  rehabili- 
tation was  the  major  emphasis  of  the  state 
rehabilitation  agencies  in  the  first  programs 
that  were  offered.  Even  though  the  clients 
v/ere  suffering  from  physical  disabilities, 
money  could  only  be  expended  to  train 
them  for  jobs  commensurate  with  their  dis- 
abilities. In  recent  years,  many  services  in 
addition  to  training  have  been  given 
clients,  but  the  ultimate  aim  still  is  to  pre- 
pare people  for  jobs.  In  1956,  the  state  of 
Washington  saw  fit  to  pass  a law  which  en- 
abled their  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation to  accept  persons  into  its  program 


whose  only  discernible  disability  was  voca- 
tional, provided  they  were  recipients  of 
public  welfare.  Washington’s  program  was 
financed  entirely  from  state  appropriations. 

The  approach  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton took  was  very  sound  in  that  any  person 
who  is  in  need  of  rehabilitation  services 
must  have,  among  other  things,  a vocation- 
al handicap.  The  federal  act  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  should  have  been  expanded 
to  include  those  persons  who  had  a severe 
vocational  handicap,  regardless  of  their 
welfare  affiliations.  Since  Congress  has 
seen  fit  to  pass  a law  to  provide  a service 
for  the  vocationally  handicapped,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Office  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation and  the  state  rehabilitation 
agencies  should  have  been  the  leading  ad- 
vocates of  such  a law. 

The  major  disadvantage  to  including 
this  population  group  under  the  state  agen- 
cy for  vocational  rehabilitation  would  have 
been  in  the  establishment  of  an  adequate 
organization  to  identify  persons  in  need  of 
the  service  and  in  the  development  of  a 
good  procedure  for  placement  of  those  per- 
sons who  had  completed  their  training. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  (MDTA)  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1962  provided  for  basically  the 
same  services  as  those  which  had  been 
provided  by  vocational  rehabilitation  for 
the  past  42  years.  The  only  real  difference 
was  in  eligibility.  To  meet  the  requirements 
for  training  under  MDTA,  a person  must 
furnish  proof  that  he  was  not  able  to  se- 
cure employment  because  of  lack  of 
training  for  available  jobs  or  that  the  job 
lie  had  held  had  been  eliminated  by  auto- 
mation and  that  he  was  of  employable  age. 
The  primary  advocates  of  MDTA  were  in 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  when  the 
Act  was  pa>sed  the  Labor  Department  was 
named  as  the  administering  agency.  At  the 
state  level,  the  responsibility  was  assigned 
to  two  agencies:  (1)  The  employment 
service  was  given  the  responsibility  for  lo- 
cating and  screening  applicants,  determin- 
ing the  areas  where  shortages  in  manpower 
existed,  and  placing  people  on  jobs  after 
their  training  had  been  completed;  and 
U)  Vocational  education  was  given  the  re- 
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sponsibility  of  organizing  and  directing  the 
training  programs  for  the  people  selected 
by  the  employment  service.  The  Act  called 
for  cooperative  arrangements  between 
these  two  agencies  and  other  state  agen- 
cies, including  vocational  lehabilitation. 
The  cooperative  arrangements  have  bee 
quite  superficial  in  many  states,  partly  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  get  a decision  under 
such  an  administrative  maxeup.  This  two- 
headed  monster  is  so  designed  that  buck- 
passing can  be  the  easy  way  out. 

To  resolve  this  dilemma,  it  would 
seem  that  all  authority  for  MDTA  should 
be  vested  in  one  agency.  The  agency  that 
has  the  best  potential  for  rendering  a well 
rounded  quality  program  would  appear  to 
be  vocational  rehabilitation.  If  one  of  the 
two  agencies  currently  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  program  were  to  be 
given  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  MDTA,  it  is  suggested  that  it 
be  given  *.o  vocational  education.  This 
judgment  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
MDTA  is  basically  a vocational  training 
program.  The  primary  difference  between 
MDTA  and  other  forms  of  vocational  edu- 
cation is  in  selection  and  placement.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a satisfactory  re- 
ferral system  could  be  established  between 
the  state  vocational  education  and  employ- 
ment service  agencies. 

It  is  imperative,  however,  that  one 
state  agency  be  given  the  sole  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  MDTA  if  the  vo- 
cationally handicapped  are  going  to  be  af- 
forded the  type  of  service  called  for  under 
the  law. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  did  not  take 
the  leadership  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion, because  the  states’  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agencies  were  well  organized  to 
handle  the  vocationally  handicapped.  The 
State  of  Washington,  for  example,  had  6 
years  of  experience  in  doing  the  very  thing 
called  for  in  the  Act  and  was  in  an  ideal 
position  to  pilot  this  program  and  to  help 
develop  the  guidelines  for  the  other  states. 

Remunerative  Employment . MDTA  was 
designed  specifically  to  train  the  unem- 


ployed for  unfilled  jobs  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket. The  success  of  any  given  MDTA 
training  program  is  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  been  placed  on 
jobs  for  which  they  have  been  trained.  This 
has  been  the  basic  requirement  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation — to  document  that  a 
client  is  successfully  engaged  in  remunera- 
tive employment  as  a result  of  the  services 
he  received  from  the  agency.  This  concept 
has  been  changed  in  recent  years  with  the 
tremendous  push  to  serve  the  severely  dis- 
abled. Rehabilitation  can  now  be  claimed 
where  remunerative  employment  is  indi- 
rectly involved.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
a person  who  is  completely  disabled  and 
dependent  on  others  for  care,  is  it  not  sen- 
sible to  provide  the  necessary  services  that 
will  enable  him  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity for  self-care?  This  does  not  move  the 
severely  disabled  person  into  remunerative 
employment,  but  it  can  free  another  mem- 
ber of  a household  to  take  a job,  which  in 
turn  may  remove  a family  from  the  welfare 
rolls. 

In  the  jargon  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, the  terms  disability  and  handicap  are 
used  continuously  and  often  interchange- 
ably. In  the  past  few  years,  the  profes- 
sionals have  advocated  that  a distinction  be 
made  between  these  two  terms.  They  sug- 
gest that  a person  who  qualifies  for  the 
services  of  vocational  rehabilitation  did 
and  probably  still  does  have  a disability — a 
mental  or  physical  impairment  but  they 
further  suggest  that  a person  who  has  com- 
pleted a plan  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  is  ready  for  placement  on  the  job  no 
longer  Hs  a handicap  for  that  occupation 
even  thou^a  the  disability  may  still  exist. 

Civil  Rights.  Much  of  what  is  advocated  in 
the  civil  rights  movement  is  and  can  be  re- 
lated to  vocational  rehabilitation.  Civil 
rights  is  concerned  primarily  with  minority 
groups,  one  of  which  is  the  disabled  popu- 
lation. Beatrice  Wright  discusses  the 
commonalities  of  the  psychological  aspects 
of  disability  and  those  of  the  underprivi- 
leged ethnic  minority  groups — e.g.,  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  social 
ostracism  (29).  The  “war  on  poverty”  has 
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many  things  in  common  with  vocational  re- 
habilitation. The  purpose  of  both  these 
movements  is  to  improve  the  lot  of  less 
fortunate  members  of  society  and  to  give 
them  basic  tools  that  will  enable  them  to 
become  contributors  to  society.  Often  the 
civil  rights  movement,  the  war  on  poverty, 
and  efforts  to  aid  the  disabled  arc  con- 
cerned with  the  same  people.  The  rate  of 
disability  among  the  poverty-stricken  runs 
considerably  higher  than  it  docs  in  the  rest 
of  the  population.  With  a gradual  change 
in  attitude  about  all  of  the  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged,  it  can  be  anticipated  that 
the  disabled  will  continue  to  receive  moie 
recognition  and  consideration. 


STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
EDUCATION 

Although  the  role  of  state  departments  of 
education  in  relation  to  vocational  rehabili- 
tation is  constantly  shifting,  until  the  1965 
amendments,  the  education  departments 
had  an  administering  function  for  the  reha- 
bilitation agency  in  all  but  a few  states. 
Nevada  and  Wisconsin  have  removed  reha- 
bilitation from  education  and  added  it  to 
health  and  welfare. 

Trends  in  Organizational  Structure 

Until  1954,  nearly  all  state  agencies  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  had  been  under  the 
administrative  umbrella  of  the  state  depart- 
ments of  education.  (Sec  Appendix  A, 
Table  5.)  The  original  act,  Public  Law 
236,  passed  in  1920,  placed  the  adminis- 
tration at  the  federal  level  with  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation-— a 
newly  formed  agency  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  of  19  7.  The  law  further  stat- 
ed that  the  cooperating  state  agency  was  to 
be  a state  board  for  vocational  education, 
which  was  invariably  located  in  the  state 
department  of  education.  One  of  the  first 
concerns  of  the  Federal  Board  was  that 
many  states  did  not  immediately  cooperate 
with  the  program.  The  assistant  director 
for  industrial  rehabilitation  on  the  Federal 
Board  spent  much  of  his  time  visiting  these 


states  to  encourage  them  to  accept  the 
act  (30).  Many  chief  state  school  officers 
were  not  particularly  interested  in  assum- 
ing die  responsibility  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, but  they  were  even  less  interested  in 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

Another  factor  which  may  have  de- 
layed the  acceptance  of  the  Act  was  the 
requirement  that  a plan  of  cooperation  be 
formulated  between  state  workmen’s  com- 
pensation boards,  where  they  existed,  and 
the  state  board  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  that 
said  plan  required  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state.  Ten  states  initiated  the 
plan  for  cooperation  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment under  proclamations  by  their  gov- 
ernors accepting  the  national  act  in  1920 
and  1921.  These  states  were  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Mississippi,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Virgin- 
ia, and  Wisconsin.  The  records  do  not 
indicate  which  states  had  workmen’s  com- 
pensation boards;  but  with  only  10  states 
initiating  plans  by  means  of  the  governor’s 
proclamation,  it  appears  that  the  need  for 
the  governor’s  approval  of  cooperative 
plans  could  have  been  responsible  for  the 
delay  in  some  states.  It  should  be  noted 
that  approval  by  the  governor  of  coopera- 
tive plans  between  the  two  agencies  (work- 
men's compensation  and  vocational  reha- 
bilitation) has  not  been  required  under 
subsequent  federal  legislation.  The  aban- 
doning of  governor  approval  was  no  doubt 
a good  move,  for  it  was  a mundane  task 
that  could  only  serve  to  slow  down  the  op- 
eration, and  it  is  doubtful  that  any  side 
benefits  that  might  have  accrued  to  an 
agency  by  the  involvement  of  the  governor 
in  this  manner  have  offset  the  disadvan- 
tages. 

in  some  instances,  the  federal  repre- 
sentative found  it  necessary  to  bypass  the 
chief  state  school  officer  and  to  go  directly 
to  the  legislators  to  get  the  state  to  accept 
the  program.  This  approach  no  doubt  cre- 
ated some  friction  between  the  state 
departments  of  education  and  the  Federal 
Board.  By  late  1921,  35  states  had  agreed 
to  cooperate  under  the  Act,  and  33  states 
had  developed  programs  to  provide  reha- 
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bilitation  services  (31).  In  1937,  ail  but 
one  of  the  states  had  accepted  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  and  had  entered  into  a pro- 
gram of  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Board.  (See  Appendix  A,  Table  6.) 

It  is  not  surprising  that  vocational  re- 
habilitation did  not  receive  much  consider- 
ation in  many  of  the  state  departments  of 
education.  Some  of  these  departments  were 
not  even  interested  in  vocational  education, 
the  agency  to  which  rehabilitation  was  as- 
signed. Many  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion believed  their  responsibility  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  public  schools  in  the  state. 
The  personnel  in  these  departments  spent 
much  of  their  time  visiting  schools,  espe- 
cially in  rural  areas,  to  check  on  them 
(e.g.,  to  verify  that  school  was  actually 
being  held,  that  the  number  of  pupils  re- 
ported were  actually  in  attendance,  that  the 
American  flag  was' being  flown  during  the 
school  day,  etc.).  The  role  of  the  state  de- 
partment of  education  has  changed 
significantly  since  die  early  years  of  the 
original  vocational  rehabilitation  act,  as 
have  the  ideas  about  the  place  of  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  in  the  state  education 
agency,  in  a poll  conducted  by  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  the  execu- 
tive secretary  reported  that  31  chief  state 
school  officers  were  in  favor  of  having  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  in  their  departments; 

6 thought  it  should  be  elsewhere;  2 had  no 
opinion;  and  1 1 did  not  respond  (32). 

Another  factor  in  the  rejection  of 
these  programs  was  opposition  to  any  form 
of  federal  aid.  The  operation  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  was  usually  relegated  to  one 
person  as  the  supervisor.  There  was  little 
change  in  structure,  number  of  personnel 
employed,  or  services  provided  in  the  first 
23  years. 

With  the  passage  of  Public  Law  113 
in  1943,  vocational  rehabilitation  gained  in 
stature  and  in  quality.  This,  however,  was 
not  always  welcomed  by  the  state  depart- 
ments of  education.  Now  that  vocational 
rehabilitation  could  provide  physical  resto- 
ration services  as  well  as  training,  some 
chief  state  school  officers  had  even  more 
doubts  about  having  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion in  their  departments.  In  plans  devel- 


oped by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, the  state  directors  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  were  to  be  assigned  on  a 
full-time  basis,  with  new  responsibilities 
and  more  freedom  to  make  administrative 
decisions.  These  federal  directives  were 
threatening  to  some  chief  state  school 
officers,  for  they  saw  their  power  being 
infringed  on  through  federal  controls.  This 
concern  was  evident  even  though  the  chief 
state  school  officer  served  as  the  executive 
officer  to  the  rehabilitation  agency,  which 
in  effect  meant  that  no  changes  could  be 
made  in  the  state  plan  (the  state  s contract 
with  the  federal  government)  without  his 

approval.  . 

This  law  did  permit  the  services  for 
the  blind  to  be  set  up  under  special  rules 
and  administrative  structures.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  the  services  for  die  blind 
had  been  transferred  from  32  state  depart- 
ments of  education  to  other  state  depart- 
ments for  administration,  or  established  as 
independent  agencies.  A number  of  factors 
were  involved  in  this  sequence  of  events. 
The  organizations  representing  the  blind 
had  become  a powerful  lobby,  and  they 
insisted  that  their  disability  group  be  given 
special  consideration  in  the  federal  legisla- 
tion, including  administrative  freedom  of 
organization  at  the  state  level.  The  request 
for  administrative  freedom  grew  out  of  two 
concerns;  (1 ) The  blind  wanted  to  be  sep- 
arated administratively  from  the  rest  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  because  they  didn’t 
think  they  were  being  given  due  considera- 
tion, particularly  in  states  where  the  serv- 
ices were  being  directed  by  a staff  com- 
posed entirely  of  sighted  people.  (2)  The 
blind  were  aware  of  a passive  attitude  in 
some  state  departments  of  education  to- 
ward vocational  rehabilitation.  They 
thought  they  could  have  a more  dynam  e 
program  if  they  were  in  an  agency  dealing 
with  social  service.  In  many  instances,  the 
services  to  the  blind  agencies  that  left  de- 
partments of  education  were  reassigned  to 
departments  of  welfare. 

The  legislation  of  1954  allowed  for 
certain  flexibilities  in  administration  which 
were  not  available  under  previous  legisla- 
tion (33).  It  was  permissible  for  states  to 
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set  up  independent  agencies  (depart- 
ments) for  the  administration  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.  The  law  also  stipulated  that 
for  those  states  which  retained  state  boards 
for  vocational  education,  the  state  directors 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  were  to  have 
direct  access  to  these  boards.  This,  in  ef- 
fect, gave  the  agencies  division  status  or 
equal  rank  with  the  agency  for  vocational 
education,  whereas  they  had  been  subser- 
vient to  that  agency  in  the  past. 

The  freedom  which  this  law  gave  state 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  to  organ- 
ize as  independent  departments  resulted  in 
a certain  amount  of  unrest  in  states  where 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  staff  was  not 
compatible  with  other  agencies  in  the  state 
department  of  education.  In  a few  states, 
the  legislatures  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
rehabilitation  services  provided  and  blamed 
the  state  department  of  education.  These 
states  took  advantage  of  the  new  law  to  es- 
tablish departments  of  rehabilitation.  (Sec 
Appendix  A,  Table  5.) 

During  the  1 1 years  that  Public  Law 
565  was  in  effect,  seven  states  (California, 
Colorado,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Virgin- 
ia) organized  separate  departments  of  re- 
habilitation. The  number,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  much  greater  since  unrest  in  de- 
partments of  education  seemed  to  be 
growing,  but  the  National  Governors  Con- 
ference had  been  stressing  a plan  of  reor- 
ganization to  decrease  the  number  of  de- 
partments. Some  governors  were  advocat- 
ing combining  state  agencies  into  as  few 
as  20  departments  where  there  were  cur- 
rently 100  or  more  independent  agencies. 
This  created  a dilenuna  for  many  states, 
for  the  organization  or  a new  and  separate 
department  for  rehabilitation  was  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  master  plan  for  reorgani- 
zation. 

The  federal  law  was  quite  specific  in 
that  it  allowed  only  two  alternatives  for  the 
administrative  organization  of  vocational 
rehabilitation:  (1)  It  could  remain  in  the 
state  department  of  education  with  the  un- 
dersta  ding  that  the  director  would  have 
direct  access  to  the  state  board  for  voca- 
tional education,  or  (2)  It  could  be  set  up 


as  an  independent  agency.  A few  governors 
and  legislators  attempted  to  organize  a su- 
peragency of  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare,\>nly  to  find  that  the  state  would  not 
be  eligible  for  federal  funds  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  under  such  a structure.  In 
some  states,  this  controversy  helped  to  ce- 
ment relations  in  the  departments  of 
education  because  rehabilitation  had  pre- 
vented the  state  department  of  education 
from  being  placed  in  a superagency.  The 
governors  began  advocating  a change  in 
the  federal  law  to  allow  for  more  flexibility 
in  the  administration  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. Most  of  the  state  directors  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  were  strongly  opposed 
to  any  change  in  the  law,  not  because  they 
were  so  anxious  to  remain  with  education, 
but  because  they  could  envision  a worse 
alignment  than  they  now  had.  Under  the 
law  then  in  effect,  separation  of  the  reha- 
bilitation agency  from  the  department  of 
education  would  assure  the  agency  of  inde- 
pendent departmental  status-cabinet  rank. 
State  legislators  had  a tendency  to  identify 
vocational  rehabilitation  with  welfare,  and 
state  directors  were  fearful  of  being  aligned 
with  the  state  welfare  agency.  To  the  state 
directors,  education  carried  considerably 
more  prestige  than  did  welfare;  and  as  long 
as  the  administration  of  rehabilitation 
maintained  complete  separation  from  wel- 
fare, they  felt  more  comfortable.  Vocation- 
al rehabilitation  personnel  have  been  ada- 
mant that  their  agency  is  not  in  the  welfare 
business.  In  fact,  they  have  suggested  that 
a major  purpos.  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion is  to  preclude  persons  from  becoming 
recipients  of  welfare  or  to  remove  persons 
from  the  welfare  rolls. 

In  most  states,  the  hope  of  the  per- 
sonnel in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  for  gaining  an  independent  admin- 
istrative structure  began  to  dwindle  be- 
ca«.  sc  of  the  opposition  of  governors  to  in- 
creasing the  number  of  departments  of 
slate  government.  Demands  by  a few  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  for  separation 
from  the  state  department  of  education 
merely  fanned  the  flames  and  increased  the 
pressure  on  Congress  to  lessen  the  restric- 
*sons  on  the  administrative  structure  for 
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vocational  rehabilitation. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  attitudes  of 
many  governors,  one  of  the  1965  amend- 
ments authorized  a more  liberal  policy  for 
the  administration  of  the  state  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency.  The  1965  amend- 
ments provided  in  part  for  an  expansion  of 
the  list  of  agencies  authorized  to  administer 
or  supervise  a state’s  plan  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services.  This  amendment 
permitted  the  designation  of  the  state  edu- 
cation agency  as  the  administering  agency 
or  the  designation  of  an  agency  which  in- 
cluded two  or  more  major  organizational 
units,  each  of  which  administered  one  or 
more  of  the  major  public  education,  public 
welfare,  or  labor  programs  of  the  state. 
The  effective  date  of  this  amendment  was 
July  1,  1967,  “.  . . except  in  those  cases 
where  a state  has  in  effect  at  an  earlier 
date  an  approved  plan  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
as  amended  November  8,  1965”  (34). 

As  of  July  1,  1967,  Nevada  reorga- 
nized its  state  agencies  to  incorporate  this 
change  by  adding  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare  and  renaming  the  agency  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Welfare,  and  Rehabili- 
tation. Prior  to  this  date,  the  State  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Agency  had  been  a 
division  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. The  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Agency  in  Wisconsin  has  been  transferred 
to  another  department  as  permitted  under 
the  1965  Amendment.  (See  Appendix  A, 
Table  5.) 

Reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

The  reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  August 
of  1967  merged  five  bureaus  to  form  the 
new  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services: 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
Children’s  Bureau,  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing, Medical  Services  Administration,  and 
Assistance  Payments  Administration.  Com- 
menting on  the  merger,  Administrator 
Mary  E.  Switzer  said  that  this  action  had 
been  considered  for  years  but  the  decision 


was  taken  “at  about  the  zero  hour”  (35). 

In  an  interview  with  the  Washington 
Post,  as  quoted  in  Labor  Rehabilitation 
Report,  Miss  Switzer  suggested  that  Ameri- 
can cities  will  need  “almost  a mass  WPA 
type  of  thing.”  She  stressed  that  her  WPA 
theorj'  came  from  a belief  in  “an  enclave 
approach  to  community  problems,”  with 
workshops  for  immediate  training  and  em- 
ployment, testing  and  counseling  services, 
and  day  care  centers  for  children — all  un- 
der one  roof — thus  eliminating  the 

constant  referrals  and  travel  from  one 
agency  to  another  that  can  deprive  individ- 
uals with  low  incomes  of  the  incentive  to 
train  for  employment  (36). 

Miss  Switzer’s  statement  appears  to 
imply  that  the  social  services  for  children 
and  adults  will  all  be  under  one  adminis- 
tration and  thus  result  in  a smooth, 
coordinated  program  for  the  individual. 
This  would  eliminate  the  buck-passing  that 
has  been  so  prevalent  in  the  past.  How- 
ever, this  would  not  include  the  social  serv- 
ice programs  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  evident  in  each  successive  set  of 
amendments  from  the  first  vocational  re- 
habilitation act  that  the  trend  has  been  to 
move  away  from  the  state  departments  of 
education  for  administrative  purposes.  (See 
Appendix  A,  Table  5.)  This  is  true  even 
though  vocational  rehabilitation  expends 
considerably  more  for  education  and  train- 
ing now  than  ever  before.  Another  factor 
which  must  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  the 
state  agency  is  now  in  a position  to  offer  a 
comprehensive  program  of  services,  many 
of  which  have  little  relationship  to  educa- 
tion and  training  as  viewed  by  members  of 
other  divisions  in  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation. Even  with  the  merger  of  many  so- 
cial service  programs  at  the  federal  level, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  states  will 
follow  with  the  same  organizational  pat- 
tern; and  if  they  did,  many  social  service 
programs  (i.e..  Head  Start,  special  educa- 
tion, Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965)  would 
remain  under  distinct  and  separate  admin- 
istrations. 
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EFFECTS  OF  GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 
ON  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Throughout  the  history  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, its  role  and  function  in  state  and 
federal  government  often  have  been  misun- 
derstood. All  too  frequently  it  has  ^een 
neither  fish  nor  fowl.  Many  state  agencies 
have  clamored  for  the  inclusion  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  in  their  unit;  some 
have  not  seen  its  role  at  all,  if  they  were 
even  aware  of  it;  while  others  have  decried 
the  fact  that  they  were  saddled  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  vocational  rehabilitation.  It 
is  worth  reviewing  some  of  the  effects  state 
and  federal  agencies  and  organizations 
have  had  on  the  development  of  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

Workmen’s  Compensation 

Vocaticnal  rehabilitation  has  long  be^n 
considered  the  third  step  in  dealing  with 
the  industrially  injured.  The  first  step  was 
accident  prevention;  the  second  was  com- 
pensation for  those  who  suffered  injuries; 
and  the  third  was  treatment  and,  if  neces- 
sary, retraining  for  those  who  could  not  re- 
turn to  their  former  occupations. 

As  early  as  1916,  New  York  provided 
that  a fund  be  set  up  to  finance  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  injured  workmen. 
Since  then,  many  states  have  attempted, 
through  workmen’s  compensation,  to  pro- 
vide vocational  rehabilitation  to  the  indus- 
trially injured.  Some  have  set  up  their  own 
programs,  while  others  have  cooperated 
with  the  state  agency  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. It  is  not  surprising  that  some 
Congressmen  felt  the  administering  state 
agency  should  be  the  workmen’s  compen- 
sation agency.  Many  states  have  developed 
cooperative  agreements  between  the  two 
agencies  whereby  state  funds  from  work- 
men’s compensation  are  utilized  to  match 
federal  funds  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
clients  who  were  covered  by  workmen’s 
compensation  at  the  time  of  injury.  Even 
though  many  of  these  programs  have  had 
considerable  success,  it  has  come  primarily 


from  the  added  resources  made  possible  by 
these  agreements.  There  is  one  basic  philo- 
sophical problem  that  makes  it  difficult  for 
these  two  agencies  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum service:  Workmen’s  compensation  is 
interested  in  settlements,  and  its  allegiance 
is  to  the  employers  in  the  state  who  sup- 
port the  agency  through  the  fees  they  pay 
on  their  employees;  whereas,  vocational  re- 
habilitation’s main  loyalty  is  to  its  client, 
the  worker. 

Even  though  workmen’s  compensa- 
tion took  the  initiative  in  establishing 
vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  United 
States  (37),  the  paradox  still  exists  today: 
Does  one  serve  the  injured  worker  or  the 
employer’s  interest?  Organized  labor  has 
always  shown  a strong  interest  in  vocation- 
al rehabilitation,  but  often  its  immediate 
concern  for  compensation  to  the  injured 
worker  has  been  a hindrance  to  effecting  a 
good  vocational  rehabilitation  program.  In 
spite  of  the  favorable  attitude  toward  a 
good  working  relationship  between  the  two 
agencies,  the  fact  remains  that  in  1960 
only  19  of  the  50  states  had  set  up  a 
special  fund  or  made  other  arrangements 
to  cover  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  of  per- 
sons covered  by  workmen’s  compensation 
(38). 

Health  and  Public  Welfare 

These  two  departments  have  had  working 
relationships  with  vocational  rehabilitation, 
but  here  again  vested  interests  and  under- 
trained and  overworked  personnel  have 
prevented  the  development  of  a satisfactory 
program  for  rehabilitation.  Public  welfare 
agencies  in  many  states  have  expressed  a 
strong  interest  in  having  vocational  rehabil- 
itation placed  under  their  administration. 
The  agencies  for  the  blind  have  passively 
accepted  this  type  of  organization  in  pref- 
erence to  being  with  the  state  education 
agency,  but  the  general  agencies  have  not 
wanted  to  be  aligned  with  welfare  in  any 
respect. 

The  first  reorganization  which  would 
even  permit  the  assignment  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  to  a department  where  health 
or  v/elfare  were  also  included  was  passed 
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in  1965,  but  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  generally  do  not  look  on  this  fa- 
vorably. It  can  be  expected,  however,  that 
a department  of  health,  welfare,  and  reha- 
bilitation may  become  the  organization  of 
the  future  in  some  states,  partly  because  it 
can  facilitate  the  governors’  plans  of  reor- 
ganization to  get  more  agencies  under  their 
administration  and  partly  because  many 
legislators  believe  rehabilitation  services  to 
be  more  compatible  with  health  and  wel- 
fare. 

State  Departments  of  Education 

Departments  of  education  were  undoubted- 
ly the  best  choice  to  administer  vocational 
rehabilitation  in  1920.  Most  of  today’s  so- 
cial service  agencies  were  not  in  existence 
at  that  time.  Since  the  program  consisted 
primarily  of  education  and  training,  this 
made  the  department  of  education  the  logi- 
cal one  to  administer  the  program. 

A number  of  problems  have  existed 
throughout  the  history  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation with  respect  to  its  relationships  to 
departments  of  education:  (a)  Vocational 
rehabilitation  requires  an  operating  agency, 
whereas  the  rest  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation is  primarily  concerned  with  supervi- 
sory, regulatory,  and  service  functions,  (b) 
Vocational  rehabilitation  has  broadened  its 
services  to  the  point  that  education  and 
training  are  just  two  of  many  aspects  of  its 
program,  (c)  Some  chief  state  school  offi- 
cers never  have  been  particularly  interested 
in  having  the  agency  in  their  departments, 
nor  have  they  given  the  agency  much  sup- 
port with  the  state  boards  for  vocational 
education,  the  legislature,  or  other  govern- 
mental agencies  and  organizations. 

Public  Schools 

Little  work  or  cooperation  was  evidenced 
between  vocational  rehabilitation  and  the 
public  schools  in  most  of  the  states  until 
very  recently.  When  special  education 
came  into  prominence,  a few  states  (e.g., 
Texas  and  Wyoming)  chose  to  assign  this 
responsibility  at  the  state  level  to  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agency,  and  in  these 


states  the  involvement  of  rehabilitation 
with  the  schools  increased  considerably. 

In  1962,  some  of  the  first  cooperative 
programs  were  developed  between  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  agencies  and  the 
public  school  systems.  Texas  was  the  first 
state  to  develop  a statewide  plan  for  reha- 
bilitating handicapped  students  (with  em- 
phasis on  the  mentally  retarded)  in  coop- 
eration with  its  public  school  system. 
Certain  state  moneys  were  expended  for 
staff  within  the  schools,  and  these  funds 
were  in  turn  used  as  matching  for  federal 
funds  by  vocational  rehabilitation  to  em- 
ploy staff  as  coordinators  of  the  program. 
The  purpose  of  the  Texas  cooperative  ven- 
ture was  to  develop  a sequential  plan  for 
the  mentally  retarded  that  would  bridge  the 
gap  from  school  to  job.  Many  states  are 
currently  involved  in  similar  cooperative 
arrangements.  In  some  states,  these  agree- 
ments are  handled  at  the  state  level 
between  vocational  rehabilitation  and  spe- 
cial education.  In  other  states,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  state  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agency  to  initiate  agreements  with 
individual  school  districts. 

These  types  of  cooperative  programs 
have  demonstrated  that  there  is  consider- 
able value  to  be  gained  from  such  working 
relationships.  A potential  exists  for  a great- 
ly improved  program  for  the  handicapped 
student  if  appropriate  working  agreements 
can  be  developed  by  utilizing  the  school 
setting  to  disseminate  the  many  services 
available  for  this  student  population.  Sev- 
eral poverty  programs  (e.g.,  adult  basic  ed- 
ucation, the  Job  Corps)  can  be  utilized  to 
further  bolster  the  services  to  the  disadvan- 
taged, including  the  mentally  and  physical- 
ly handicapped.  Vocational  rehabilitation 
is  making  a conscious  effort  to  coordinate 
all  of  these  programs  in  the  interest  of  the 
individual.  Unless  services  are  coordinated, 
the  student  (client)  programs  can  easily 
become  fractionalized,  and  the  costs  are 
apt  to  be  considerably  higher.  Guidelines 
need  to  be  developed  by  the  states  in  coop- 
eration with  the  federal  agencies  that  call 
for  coordination  of  efforts  among  the  sev- 
eral agencies  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
handicapped  students.  This  would  seem  to 
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be  reasonable  since  federal  funds  are  now 
being  made  available  under  numerous  titles 
and  they  should  enable  local  school  sys- 
tems to  build  comprehensive  programs 
based  on  rehabilitation  concepts. 

Employment  Service 

With  the  passage  of  the  Wagner-Peysner 
Act  by  Congress  in  1933,  a system  of  state 
employment  offices  was  established.  Many 
people  in  vocational  rehabilitation  saw 
what  they  believed  to  be  an  answer  to  one 
of  their  most  difficult  tasks — job  place- 
ment. Rehabilitation  counselors  could 
foresee  the  opportunity  to  devote  most  of 
their  time  to  planning  services  and  provid- 
ing in-depth  counseling  for  their  clients, 
rather  than  finding  jobs  for  them.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  hopes  of  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation people  were  unfounded.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  vocational  reha- 
bilitation was  going  to  have  to  continue 
doing  most  of  the  job  placement  for  its 
clients.  There  were  several  reasons  why 
this  was  necessary:  (a)  Vocational  reha- 
bilitation must  have  a knowledge  of  and 
keep  abreast  of  the  world  of  work,  and  un- 
less it  kept  staff  working  in  the  field,  it 
soon  lost  contact,  with  the  result  that  voca- 
tional counseling  and  training  programs 
could  easily  become  outdated  and  imprac- 
tical. (b)  Referrals  to  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  could  easily  be  lost  among  the  mul- 
titude of  other  applicants,  (c)  The  Em- 
ployment Service  had  the  responsibility  to 
recommend  the  best  applicants  they  had  to 
employers.  With  all  else  being  equal,  the 
applicant  with  a handicap  was  not  likely  to 
be  recommended  for  employment  over  a 
nonhandicapped  person.  The  only  time  the 
handicapped  could  be  expected  to  be 
placed  in  quantity  was  when  a shortage  of 
manpower  existed,  as  was  the  case  during 
World  War  II. 

The  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor  began  holding  hear- 
ings in  August  of  1944  to  determine  what 
further  legislation  might  be  introduced  to 
improve  the  services  to  disabled  people. 
One  of  the  recommendations  by  the  Sub- 
committee was  that  the  U.S.  Employment 


Service  be  strengthened.  The  Subcommittee 
also  gave  its  full  support  to  the  newly  cre- 
ated “Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Week”  (39).  This  recommendation  result- 
ed in  an  expansion  of  services  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Employment  Service.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  larger  offices  have  hired 
employment  counselors,  including  at  least 
one  for  the  handicapped.  In  the  past  5 
years,  several  new  programs  have  come 
into  being  which  are  partially  or  wholly 
administered  by  the  Employment  Service 
and  which  have  a bearing  on  the  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped:  Area  Redevel- 
opment, Manpower  Development  and 
Training,  and  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  In  spite  of  all  these  legislative  pro- 
grams, vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
suggest  that  their  problems  in  job  place- 
ment of  clients,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
isolated  areas,  are  basically  the  same. 
Many  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
have  concluded  that  they  must  plan  to  pro- 
vide a total  service  for  their  clients  from 
referral  to  job  placement  and  follow-up 
rather  than  depend  on  another  agency  to 
perform  one  or  more  of  the  functions  re- 
quired to  complete  a rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. It  is  evident  that  the  sharing  of  re- 
sponsibilities by  cooperative  agreements 
seldom  effects  any  major  changes  of  im- 
provements unless  the  responsibilities  are 
directed  by  a legally  constituted  coordinat- 
ing board  or  council. 

National  Rehabilitation  Association 

There  are  numerous  service  organizations 
and  associations  that  have  given  some  at- 
tention to  vocational  rehabilitation:  Good- 
will Industries  of  America,  the  National 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults, 
and  the  National  Association  for  Mental 
Retardation,  to  name  a few.  Of  such  orga- 
nizations, the  National  Rehabilitation  As- 
sociation (NRA)  is  the  only  one  working 
full-time  in  the  field  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  1925  by  rehabilita- 
tion workers,  but  the  credit  for  its  founding 
goes  to  William  F.  Faulkner,  administrator 
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of  vocational  rehabilitation  in  Wisconsin 
from  1921  to  1951.  Since  the  Association 
was  founded,  it  has  never  lost  sight  of  its 
original  purpose:  to  serve  the  workers  in 
the  state-federal  program  of  rehabilitation 
and  to  advance  the  cause  of  disabled  per- 
sons— children  and  adults — everywhere.  It 
has  emerged  as  the  organization  that  can 
best  speak  for  the  movement  in  America 
and  best  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  the 
several  professions  involved  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  disabled  people  (40). 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion has  fostered  much  of  the  legislation 
for  the  state-federal  program  that  has  been 
passed  since  the  Association  was  founded, 
but  it  really  came  into  its  own  in  the  early 
forties.  In  1941,  the  Association  employed 
its  first  full-time  director,  Walter  C.  Chap- 
man. Considerable  effort  was  exerted  by 
the  Association  through  its  executive  direc- 
tor in  getting  the  legislation  drawn  up  and 
passed  in  1943. 

The  present  executive  director,  E.  B. 
Whitten,  a former  state  director  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  from  Mississippi,  was 
appointed  to  this  office  in  1948.  Under 
Whitten’s  able  leadership  the  Association 
has  become  a dynamic  organization  that 
has  had  considerable  impact  on  the  direc- 
tion and  growth  of  rehabilitation  services 
in  the  intervening  years.  Mr.  Whitten  has 
been  called  upon  to  give  testimony  at  hear- 
ings before  the  House  and  Senate  sub- 
committees whenever  rehabilitation  servi- 
ces have  been  considered.  He  and  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  Association 
were  responsible  for  developing  much  of 
the  legislation  enacted  in  1954  and  1965. 
Throughout  these  years,  the  Association 
has  insisted  that  as  long  as  vocational  reha- 
bilitation was  to  be  a division  in  a state  de- 
partment, that  department  should  be  the 
state  education  agency. 

The  Association  has  grown  in  mem- 
bership from  54  in  1930  to  more  than 
22,000  in  1965;  its  income  has  increased 
from  $150  in  1930  to  $224,000  in 
1964  (41).  The  greatest  challenge  facing 
the  Association  today,  according  to  Ober- 
mann,  will  be  to  find  a way  to  work  with 
the  whole  complicated  area  of  social  disa- 


bility and  handicap  being  dealt  with  by 
federal  programs  (42). 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES  IN 

REHABILITATION — STATE  AND 
FEDERAL 

The  question  of  who  should  be  responsible 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  at  the  state 
and  federal  levels  was  debated  even  before 
the  first  bill  in  1920  was  passed  into  law. 
In  this  section,  some  of  the  arguments  are 
presented  for  and  against  a series  of  plans 
that  have  been  discussed  through  the  years 
for  the  administration  of  rehabilitation  at 
the  federal  and  state  levels. 

Federal  Administrative  Structures 

From  1918  to  1920,  the  period  when  Con- 
gress was  considering  the  enactment  of  a 
law  to  rehabilitate  civilians,  it  was  suggest- 
ed by  a number  of  people  that  the  work- 
men’s compensation  boards  and  commis- 
sions in  the  states  might  be  the  appropriate 
agencies  to  administer  the  act.  Charles  A. 
Prosser,  however,  was  successful  in  getting 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa 
tion  named  as  the  administering  agency. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  remained 
under  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation until  1933,  when  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  through  Executive  Order, 
had  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Board 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
(43).  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as- 
signed the  functions  of  the  Federal  Board 
to  the  Office  of  Education  which  was  with- 
in his  Department.  By  this  means,  the  com- 
missioner of  education  became  responsible 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  in  1933. 

Advocates  of  a stronger  program  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  saw  an  opportu- 
nity through  political  maneuvering  to  get 
their  ideas  passed  into  law  by  having  them 
tacked  on  to  the  Social  Security  bill  pend- 
ing in  Congress.  These  people  had  serious 
doubts  that  their  suggestions  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  amending  the  original  act  of 
1920;  but  by  including  the  changes  in  the 
highly  favored  Social  Security  Act  of 
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1935  (44),  they  succeeded  in  getting  the 
amendments  enacted  into  law.  In  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  admin- 
istering bureau  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
was  considered.  The  Senate  named  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  but  the  House 
version  did  not  suggest  assignment  to  any 
bureau  or  department  (45).  The  House 
version  won  out,  and  thus  the  way  was 
paved  for  flexibility  of  administration  at 
the  federal  level  without  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministrative location  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  flexibility  for  administration  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  gave  the  leaders  in  rehabilitation 
hope  that  they  could  get  out  from  under 
the  Office  of  Education.  Vocational  reha- 
bilitation had  its  hopes  raised  in  1939 
when  President  Roosevelt  issued  a reorga- 
nization plan  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government.  Under  one  of  his  plans  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  was  established, 
and  the  Office  of  Education  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  the  new  Agency,  but  it  was  kept  intact 
and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 
went  with  it  (46). 

Public  Law  113  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation by  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
tration in  1943,  with  Michael  J.  Shortly  as 
its  first  director.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  program,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation acquired  director  status  and  the  in- 
dependence commensurate  with  that  status. 
Eight  regional  offices  were  established  at 
locations  where  there  were  other  regional 
activities  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Since  this  time,  all  activities  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  at  the  federal  level 
have  been  divorced  from  those  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  including  vocational 
education.  The  program  at  the  federal  level 
has  continued  to  gain  in  status,  especially 
since  the  formation  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  During 
the  early  fifties,  there  was  a concerted 
drive  by  the  American  Federation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  headed  by  its 
president,  Paul  A.  Strachan,  to  have  the 
functions  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Reha- 


bilitation transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.  E.  B.  Whitten,  as  executive  director 
of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association 
(NRA),  spoke  of  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing rehabilitation  services  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(HEW),  where  it  could  be  better  coordi- 
nated with  medicine,  education,  and  social 
welfare.  Whitten  further  pointed  out  that 
vocational  rehabilitation  was  much  broader 
than  the  interests  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  that  it  certainly  consisted  of 
more  than  placement  (47).  The  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  through  its 
executive  secretary,  Edgar  Fuller,  took  the 
same  position  as  the  NRA  and  gave  strong 
support  to  keeping  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion in  the  Department  of  HEW. 

Since  1954,  there  appears  to  have 
been  less  concern  about  the  location  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  the 
main  concern  has  been  to  raise  the  stature 
of  the  Office  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

State  Administrative  Structures 

Through  the  years,  the  state  vocational  re- 
habilitation agency  has  been  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state  department  of  ed- 
ucation in  most  of  the  states.  Initially,  the 
services  provided  were  restricted  primarily 
to  education  in  the  states.  With  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  serving  as 
the  administering  federal  agency,  it  was  be- 
lieved logical  to  assign  the  functions  at  the 
state  level  to  vocational  education,  the 
state  agency  with  whom  the  Federal  Board 
was  already  working  to  carry  out  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  Two  states  that  were 
already  offering  a vocational  rehabilitation 
program  retained  their  administrative 
structure:  Pennsylvania  continued  under 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
and  New  Jersey  was  continued  as  a special 
commission.  New  Jersey  has  retained  its 
structure  to  the  present  time  (48). 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  workers  in  most  of  the 
states  were  agitating  to  get  out  from  under 
the  organizational  structure  of  vocational 
education,  where  they  were  directed  and 
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supervised  by  persons  who  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  speciality  (49). 
Resentment  was  expressed  by  vocational 
rehabilitation  specialists  in  many  of  the 
states  toward  the  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation and  their  chief  state  school  officers. 
Directors  complained  that  their  state  super- 
intendents or  commissioners  would  not 
permit  them  to  employ  needed  staff  even 
though  funds  were  budgeted.  The  chief 
state  school  officers  were  often  fearful  of 
criticism  from  legislators,  state  budget  di- 
rectors, and  state  personnel  directors.  This 
still  poses  a problem  today,  primarily  be- 
cause vocational  rehabilitation  is  an  opera- 
ting agency  and  the  staff  requirements 
have  little  relationship  to  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  department  of  education.  Some  state 
directors  of  vocational  rehabilitation  have 
been  administering  a larger  staff  than  the 
combined  total  of  the  other  agencies  in  the 
departments  of  education;  but  in  spite  of 
this,  most  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
still  have  been  woefully  understaffed.  If 
a department  of  education  were  an  opera- 
ting agency,  all  of  the  staffs  of  the  public 
schools  within  the  state  would  have  been 
under  its  direction  and  the  personnel  re- 
quired by  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  would  have  been  insignificant  by 
comparison.  With  the  enactment  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  other  divisions  in  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education  have  experienced 
considerable  growth  in  staff  so  that  this  as- 
pect is  not  as  significant  as  it  once  was. 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion fought  to  keep  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion under  the  administration  of  the  state 
departments  of  education  rather  than  have 
it  transferred  to  another  less  prestigious  de- 
partment or  to  one  less  capable  of  working 
with  disabled  people.  The  Association 
fought  just  as  hard  to  get  legislation  that 
would  remove  rehabilitation  from  vocation- 
al education  and  give  the  agency  equal  sta- 
tus with  the  other  agencies  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education. 

It  was  not  until  the  1954  amendments 
that  vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  states 
obtained  a status  equivalent  to  that  of  vo- 
cational education.  These  amendments  pro- 


vided for  flexibility  in  the  administration 
of  the  program  to  permit  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency  to  have  indepen- 
dent status.  Six  states  (California,  Colo- 
rado, Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia)  took  advantage 
of  this  amendment  and  have  secured  de- 
partmental status  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation in  the  interim.  It  is  significant  that 
in  the  states  where  a department  of  rehabili- 
tation has  been  in  existence  for  any  length 
of  time,  the  services  provided  for  the  dis- 
abled have  expanded  much  more  rapidly 
than  they  have  in  the  other  states. 

The  1965  amendments  provided  for 
more  flexibility  than  previous  legislation. 
Most  of  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  and  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association  were  opposed  to  allowing  a 
governor  or  legislature  to  transfer  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  to  another  state  de- 
partment. The  other  amendments  in  the 
1965  act  were  so  important  to  the  workers 
in  the  field  that  the  flexibility  amendment 
was  kept  in  the  bill  for  fear  the  entire 
package  might  be  lost. 

Summary 

To  summarize  some  of  the  issues  that  have 
confronted  state  departments  of  education 
in  relation  to  vocational  rehabilitation: 

1.  State  departments  of  education  inherit- 
ed the  agencies  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation by  reason  of  federal  legislation. 
The  departments  were  slow  to  accept 
the  federal  legislation,  indicating  that 
they  were  apathetic  about  including 
vocational  rehabilitation  among  the 
services  to  be  administered  by  them. 
(See  Appendix  A,  Table  6.) 

2.  State  departments  of  education  during 
the  first  half  of  the  century  were  pri- 
marily concerned  with  regulatory  func- 
tions related  to  the  public  schools.  Since 
then,  they  have  gradually  shifted  toward 
a role  of  leadership  and  service. 
Vocational  rehabilitation  has  been  a 
service  agency  from  the  very  beginning 
— a service  agency  primarily  for  indi- 
viduals rather  than  groups  or  systems 
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(e.g.,  they  might  provide  a service  to  a 
person  in  a school  district  but  for  the 
most  part  they  were  not  concerned  with 
giving  a service  to  that  school  district 
per  se). 

3.  State  departments  of  education  have 
had  very  few  functions  which  have  been 
operational  in  nature  (and  they  are  be- 
coming iess  operational).  They  have 
regulated,  supervised,  or  consulted  with 
the  operating  agencies  in  their  states. 
Vocational  rehabilitation  has  been 
strictly  an  operating  agency.  Rehabilita- 
tion counselors  have  worked  directly 
with  a group  of  handicapped  people, 
counseling  their  clients,  developing  re- 
habilitation plans,  and  following  them 
through  until  their  clients  have  been 
successfully  employed.  Their  case  loads 
might  be  compared  to  a teacher’s  class 
except  that  the  counselors  work  with 
their  group  on  an  individual  basis,  al- 
though within  a framework  of  federal 
regulations  and  limitations. 

4.  The  clientele  in  a vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agency  are  not  of  the  same  age  as 
the  people  with  whom  most  state  de- 
partments of  education  are  concerned 
—those  students  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools.  Where  the  age  range  of  stu- 
dents in  the  public  schools  regulated  by 
a given  state  department  of  education 
might  be  from  5 to  21  years,  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  clients  in  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency  in  that  same  de- 
partment is  likely  to  be  40  years. 

5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  was  placed 
with  the  state  departments  of  education 
largely  because  the  original  act  restrict- 
ed the  services  to  be  provided  to  educa- 
tion and  training.  However,  the 
academically  oriented  educators  in 
many  state  departments  of  education 
look  on  training  with  contempt. 

6.  In  recent  years,  some  cooperative  pro- 
grams between  special  education  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  have  enabled 
state  departments  of  education  to  find 
some  common  ground  between  the 
agencies  representing  these  areas.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  states  where 
the  divisions  of  special  education  and 


vocational  rehabilitation  have  been 
combined  or  where  cooperative  agree- 
ments have  been  worked  out  with  the 
local  school  systems  to  assist  them  finan- 
cially and/or  to  provide  additional  per- 
sonnel for  the  education  and  rehaoilita- 
tion  of  handicapped  students. 

7.  Since  1943,  vocational  rehabilitation 
has  continued  to  broaden  the  services 
for  the  disabled  to  the  point  that  educa- 
tion and  training  are  only  one  of  many 
aspects  of  the  total  program.  Medical 
treatment,  surgery,  and  prosthetics-or- 
thoptics, to  name  a few,  are  certainly 
foreign  to  most  people  in  the  other  divi- 
sions of  the  education  departments. 

Since  so  many  aspects  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  diverge  from  the  philoso- 
phy of  most  department  of  education  per- 
sonnel outside  of  rehabilitation,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  an  incompatible  arrange- 
ment in  many  states.  McGowan  and  Porter 
in  their  196/  study  reported  that — 

. . . services  are  currently  being  provided 
to  the  disabled  through  91  state 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  in  the 
50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam.  Along  with  the  54  general  agen- 
cies, 37  states  have  separate  agencies 
serving  exclusively  the  blind.  These  state 
agencies  maintain  some  800  state,  dis- 
trict, and  local  offices  over  the  country. 
They  employ  about  7,400  staff,  of  whom 
2,600  are  rehabilitation  counselors  and 
1,300  are  engaged  in  disability  determi- 
nations for  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  Program  (50). 

In  addition  to  the  counselors,  disability  de- 
termination workers,  and  the  administra- 
tive staff,  the  states  employ  medical  doc- 
tors (including  psychiatrists);  social 
workers;  nurses;  occupational,  physical, 
and  industrial  therapists;  psychologists;  and 
vocational  evaluators.  The  state  agencies 
have  expanded  their  operational  field  con- 
siderably in  recent  years.  It  now  has  two 
dimensions:  (1)  direct  service  to  clients 
and  (2)  administration  and  operation  of 
workshops  and  rehabilitation  centers.  Some 
of  the  facilities  are  operated  in  conjunction 
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with  another  agency  (e.g.,  state  hospitals), 
while  others  may  be  free-standing  institu- 
tions. 

REHABILITATION  IN  THE 
FUTURE 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
vocational  rehabilitation  is  shortened  to 
“rehabilitation,”  based  on  the  assumption 
that  comprehensive  services  in  the  future 
may  not  be  restricted  to  those  who  have  a 
good  prognosis  for  employment  or  are  of 
employable  age.  In  trying  to  determine  the 
program  of  the  future,  certain  projections 
can  be  made,  based  on  trends.  These 
trends  should  not  be  the  sole  determinant 
in  arriving  at  projections,  for  it  sometimes 
becomes  evident  that  other  forces  are  or 
may  be  put  in  play  that  will  radically  alter 
the  direction  the  trends  have  been  taking. 

As  one  looks  at  all  the  social  forces  at 
work  in  the  United  States  and  the  role  that 
rehabilitation  can  and  may  play  in  these 
relationships,  it  is  evident  that  the  future 
of  rehabilitation  in  this  country  is  yet  to  be 
decided.  The  purposes,  goals,  and  scope  of 
rehabilitation  in  the  future  need  to  be  pro- 
jected in  relation  to  the  organization  and 
functioning  of  the  state  rehabilitation  agen- 
cy and  the  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies concerned  with  rehabilitation. 

Several  alternatives  arc  suggested,  to- 
gether with  the  possible  consequences  of 
each  alternative.  The  very  fact  that  projec- 
tions are  made  can  have  an  influence  on 
the  direction  the  future  will  take.  Some  al- 
ternatives are  going  to  appear  to  be  better 
than  others.  Long-range  planning  can 
make  it  possible  for  society  to  avoid  those 
things  which  would  be  harmful  and  to 
work  for  the  implementation  of  those 
which  would  be  beneficial. 

We  again  refer  to  the  two  principles  of 
rehabilitation  previously  mentioned  in  this 
discussion:  (1)  Rehabilitation  services 

should  be  available  to  people  on  all  fronts 
at  all  ages,  and  (2)  Rehabilitation  services 
should  be  available  immediately  after  a need 
has  been  diagnosed.  These  two  principles  are 
in  keeping  with  the  1965  amendments  per- 
taining to  comprehensive  planning  to  de- 


vise a plan  which  will  ensure  that  by  1975 
services  will  be  available  for  all  handi- 
capped persons,  regardless  of  age.  In  pre- 
senting the  alternatives  for  rehabilitation 
for  the  future,  these  two  fundamental  prin- 
ciples should  serve  as  the  guideposts  for 
determining  the  effectiveness  of  the  alter- 
natives. 

Federal  Reorganization 

The  reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  result- 
ed in  five  bureaus  being  placed  under  one 
administrator  would  appear  to  be  a good 
move.  This  agency,  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Services,  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  together  under  one  head  many 
of  the  agencies  in  the  Department  that 
have  responsibility  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  who  require  special  as- 
sistance of  some  kind  if  they  are  going  to 
be  able  to  function  in  today’s  society. 

This  has  not  accomplished  coordina- 
tion of  all  of  the  services  in  the  Depart- 
ment by  any  means,  because  those  services 
which  are  being  provided  by  the  Office  of 
Education  for  persons  who  are  disadvan- 
taged or  handicapped  have  not  been 
brought  into  this  new  agency.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  persons  who  are  handi- 
capped or  need  some  type  of  rehabilitation 
services  are  still  going  to  be  passed  from 
one  agency  to  another  unless  a better  orga- 
nization of  functions  is  developed  at  the 
state  level. 

For  example,  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  VI  provides 
for  services  to  handicapped  children  in  the 
public  schools.  It  appears  unlikely  that  fur- 
ther reorganization  will  bring  these  services 
under  one  administrator  at  the  federal 
level.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  a separate  department  for  educa- 
tion may  be  forthcoming  within  the  next 
10  to  15  years.  If  theie  is  a department  of 
education  at  the  federal  level  and  another 
rehabilitation  agency  in  a department  of 
health  and  welfare  providing  like  services, 
the  possibility  of  even  more  duplication 
and  the  passing  of  responsibility  from  one 
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agency  to  another  is  apt  to  be  greater  than 
it  is  now.  It  seems  unlikely  that  further 
consolidation  of  social  and  rehabilitation 
services  at  the  federal  level  is  apt  to  take 
place.  Therefore,  it  will  be  imperative  that 
the  states  develop  better  organizations  than 
they  now  have  for  providing  rehabilitation 
services  to  their  children,  youth,  and 
adults. 

State  Reorganization  and  Functions 

There  are  a number  of  alternatives  for  reor- 
ganization at  the  state  level  to  provide  re- 
habilitation services.  In  considering  what 
these  alternatives  might  be,  one  must  give 
consideration  to  the  various  types  of  orga- 
nizations at  both  the  state  and  local  level, 
the  trends  that  organizations  have  been 
taking  in  recent  years,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  more  recent  legislation  which  affect  the 
services  being  provided  for  handicapped 
people. 

There  has  been  a gradual  movement 
toward  bringing  together  the  operating 
agencies  that  are  concerned  with  social 
service  at  the  state  level.  In  so  doing,  there 
also  has  been  a tendency  to  remove  the 
state  agency  for  rehabilitation  from  the  de- 
partment of  education  and  place  it  in  an- 
other department  or  set  this  agency  apart 
as  a separate  unit.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
this  trend  will  not  continue.  If  it  does,  it 
can  be  expected  that  rehabilitation  services 
as  provided  by  the  state  agency  will  contin- 
ue to  be  direct  services,  at  least  as  far  as 
handicapped  adults  are  concerned.  In  any 
case,  it  is  expected  that  a system  for  early 
referral — soon  after  the  disability  is  in- 
curred— will  be  encouraged.  Children  and 
youth  will  probably  receive  rehabilitation 
services  much  sooner  after  diagnosis  than 
at  present,  but  they  probably  will  be  served 
directly  by  or  through  the  local  school  sys- 
tem. 

Assuming  that  this  procedure  will 
continue  to  develop  in  the  states,  it  is  going 
to  pose  a great  many  problems  if  all  per- 
sons who  need  rehabilitation  services  are  to 
secure  them  by  1975.  It  is  going  to  require 
considerably  more  and  better  coordination 
than  the  states  have  ever  had  among  the 


numerous  agencies  involved  in  the  field  of 
rehabilitation  and  social  service.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  coordinated  service  is 
discussed  in  a 6-point  model  designed  for 
serving  the  mentally  retarded  (51).  It  will 
be  necessary  to  have  district  offices  located 
at  every  center  of  population  throughout 
the  state  so  that  people  can  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  service.  These  centers  may  well 
be  located  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  community  or  junior  colleges,  and 
colleges  and  universities.  If  they  are  not  lo- 
cated in  the  schools,  they  probably  will  be 
a part  of  a community  health  complex.  It 
also  will  be  necessary  to  have  education 
and  training  facilities  as  well  as  hospitaliza- 
tion and  other  medical  services  available  in 
each  population  center.  To  envision  a pro- 
gram that  will  be  functional  under  this  type 
of  organization,  it  appears  that  some  type 
of  coordinating  council  with  legal  responsi- 
bility may  be  required  at  the  state  level  to 
ensure  that  all  public  agencies  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  rehabilitation  program  either 
directly  or  indirectly  be  made  responsible 
for  those  aspects  for  which  they  have  juris- 
diction. Even  with  this  type  of  coordinating 
council  to  systematize  the  rehabilitation 
program  for  the  individual,  there  is  still  the 
problem  of  the  numerous  private  agencies 
that  have  programs  of  rehabilitation  (e.g., 
Goodwill  Industries,  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Children  Workshops,  the  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults).  There  is 
no  way  to  bring  these  private  agencies  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  a state  coordinating 
council,  and  since  they  are  all  vying  for 
funds  to  operate  their  facilities  and  are  in 
competition  for  clients  of  the  state  rehabili- 
tation agency,  this  appears  io  be  a difficult 
problem  to  solve. 

Tide  VI,  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965 

This  Title  promises  to  be  a real  adjunct  to 
the  special  education  programs  already 
being  offered  in  many  public  schools.  Since 
the  state  agency  for  rehabilitation  is  now 
concerned  with  children  and  youth  as  well 
as  the  adults  in  their  state,  it  appears  that 
there  will  need  to  be  considerable  coordi- 
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nation  at  this  level  if  the  best  programs  for 
the  dollar  are  going  to  be  provided.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  state  rehabilitation 
agency  can  cease  to  be  an  operating  agency 
insofar  as  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  are  concerned  now  that  funds  are 
available  from  both  the  federal  and  state 
levels  for  handicapped  children  and  youth. 
One  of  the  alternatives  for  rehabilitation  in 
the  future  within  the  states  would  appear 
then  to  leave  the  rehabilitation  services  for 
the  children  and  youth  to  the  public 
schools  and  make  the  state  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  adults  only.  This,  of  course, 
will  require  a well  coordinated  program  be- 
tween the  state  agency  and  the  public 
schools  to  ensure  that  the  program  will 
provide  a smooth  transition  for  those 
people  who  arc  leaving  a school  system  and 
are  still  in  need  of  further  rehabilitation 
services. 

The  Future  Role  of  Public  Education 
in  Rehabilitation 

Keeping  in  mind  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  rehabilitation,  the  following 
proposal  has  been  developed  to  ensure  that 
these  principles  can  be  adhered  to.  Since  at 
present  3 1 of  the  chief  state  school  officers 
favor  having  the  rehabilitation  agency  in 
their  department  and  services  for  handi- 
capped children  and  youth  in  the  public 
schools  have  increased,  it  seems  possible 
that  the  trend  toward  removing  the  rehabil- 
itation agency  from  the  department  of  edu- 
cation may  decline  or  even  reverse  itself. 

In  a project  under  Title  V,  Section 
505,  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  in  which  eight  West- 
ern states  participated,  projections  were 
made  of  probable  changes  by  1980  (52). 
The  project  predicted  that  developments 
will  have  taken  place  in  the  public  school 
systems  in  keeping  with  the  principles  both 
of  rehabilitation  and  education.  It  was  pre- 
dicted that  programs  will  be  available  for 
all  people  based  on  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  was  suggested  that  a program  of 
education  will  be  available  from  prekindcr- 
garten,  perhaps  age  3,  throughout  the  cn- 
tire  life  of  the  individual.  This  means  that 


there  will  be  adult  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  in  most  of  the  high  schools 
and  that  community  and  junior  colleges 
will  be  flourishing  in  the  cities. 

In  a chapter  written  for  this  project 
by  Paul  A.  Miller,  he  suggests  that  the 
school  of  the  future  may  be  a youth  city  or 
youth  center.  Within  the  youth  city,  Miller 
suggests,  will  be  the  total  educational  cam- 
pus for  a large  block  of  a metropolitan 
area.  On  one  large  campus,  the  total  edu- 
cational program  from  preschool  through 
perhaps  the  university  will  be  found.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  educational  aspects,  all  related 
services,  including  health  and  welfare,  will 
also  be  provided  for  children,  youth,  and 
adults  who  arc  in  attendance  at  the 
center  (53).  Despite  whether  or  not  the  fu- 
ture will  see  youth  cities,  as  Miller  pro- 
jects, it  is  likely  that  health  and  welfare 
services  are  going  to  be  more  a part  of  the 
educational  program  provided  in  the  public 
schools  than  ever  in  the  past. 

The  State  Rehabilitation  Agency 
of  the  Future 

It  is  evident  that  the  public  schools  of  thffl. 
future  will  be  providing  education  for  ch. 
dren,  youth,  and  adults,  while  at  the  same 
time  offering  health,  welfare,  and  rehabili- 
tation services.  Special  education  programs 
are  becoming  a part  of  every  public  school; 
and  with  the  aid  of  Title  VI  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  these 
special  education  programs  are  being  en- 
hanced considerably.  Considering  the  serv- 
ices that  arc  becoming  available  in  the 
public  schools,  they  should  soon  be  able  to 
assume  many  of  the  operating  functions 
that  have  been  performed  by  the  state  re- 
habilitation agencies  since  1920.  It  is, 
therefore,  conceivable  that  the  state  rehabil- 
itation agency  of  the  future  may  perform 
functions  similar  to  those  performed  by 
other  divisions  in  the  state  department  of 
education.  This  would  mean  a leadership 
and  service  function  rather  than  an  operat- 
ing function.  If  the  youth  city  which  Miller 
projects  should  materialize,  it  seems  likely 
that  a well  coordinated  program  for  reha- 
bilitation services  will  be  available  to 
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individuals  from  a very  early  age  through- 
out life.  At  youth  city  comprehensive  reha- 
bilitation centers  within  the  complex  would 
be  available  to  all  the  students  enrolled. 
Whether  or  not  the  concept  of  the  youth 
city  materializes,  it  is  apparent  that  in  the 
future  a comprehensive  educational  pro- 
gram, including  allied  services  such  as 
health  and  rehabilitation,  will  be  provided 
for  all  people  from  a very  early  age 
throughout  their  lives.  In  the  future,  the 
educational  system  seems  the  most  logical 
agency  to  provide  the  multiplicity  of  serv- 
ices that  will  be  demanded. 

If  the  local  school  systems  are  given 
responsibility  for  the  operational  aspects  of 
rehabilitation,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  two 
fundamental  principles  for  rehabilitation 
services  could  be  fulfilled.  The  local 
schools  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
rehabilitation  services  available  to  ail  who 
have  handicaps  of  some  form  or  other;  and 
since  all  or  nearly  all  people  will  be  in- 
volved in  some  type  of  school  program,  the 
schools  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
rehabilitation  services  available  to  the  indi- 
vidual as  part  of  his  total  educational 
program.  .Since  it  is  so  important  that  reha- 
bilitation services  be  provided  to  the  indi- 
vidual at  the  earliest  possible  date,  the 
schools  are  going  to  be  in  an  excellent  po- 
sition to  perform  this  function,  since 
children  will  be  enrolled  at  as  early  an  age 
as  3 years.  The  schools  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  diagnose  any  individual’s  congeni- 
tal handicaps  and  initiate  a program  for 
him  at  a very  early  age — a comprehensive 
rehabilitation  program  that  will  meet  his 
specific  needs. 

The  older  person  who  suffers  a disa- 
bility or  whose  disability  may  preclude  him 
from  earning  a living,  through  the  adult 
and  continuing  education  program — which 
is  expected  to  be  a definite  aspect  of  the 
high  school  and  the  community  and  junior 
colleges  as  well  as  4-year  colleges  and  uni- 
versities— will  have  available  to  him  a 
complete  program  of  rehabilitation  at  one 
location,  including  all  allied  services  us 
well  as  the  necessary  training  for  a new  oc- 
cupation. Counseling  and  guidance  is  des- 
tined to  become  a more  important  aspect 


of  the  educational  system.  Since  the  coun- 
seling services  play  an  important  role  in  re- 
habilitation, the  training  program  for  all 
counselors  might  be  made  much  more  so- 
phisticated so  that  counselors  could  deal 
with  students  who  need  rehabilitation 
counseling  as  well  as  vocational  counseling. 
Another  approach  to  this  situation  would 
be  to  employ  rehabilitation  counselors  as 
specialists  for  those  persons  who  have 
mental  or  physical  handicaps.  Rehabilita- 
tion counselors  are  now  employed,  primar- 
ily, by  the  state  agencies. 

Under  this  alternative,  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  centers  would  be  located  in 
each  of  the  major  population  centers.  In 
large  metropolitan  areas,  there  would  be 
several  such  centers.  These  centers  would 
be  under  the  administration  of  the  school 
system  in  states  where  a separate  board  su- 
pervises the  public  school  system  from 
kindergarten  through  grade  12,  as  it  is 
now,  with  another  board  over  community 
and  junior  colleges,  and  perhaps  still  an- 
other board  over  4-ycar  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Since  this  would  complicate  the 
administration  and  coordination  factors  of 
a complete  rehabilitation  service  to  all  per- 
sons when  they  need  it,  a strong 
coordinating  council  would  be  necessary  to 
ensure  a smooth  and  continual  rehabilita- 
tion program. 

Summary 

Three  major  alternatives  have  been  sug- 
gested for  the  future  organization  and 
functioning  of  rehabilitation  services  in  the 
states.  No  one  of  these  is  the  absolute  an- 
swer. As  each  of  the  alternatives  is 
considered,  it  becomes  evident  that  there 
are  certain  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
The  comprehensive  planning  grants  pres- 
ently being  funded  should  provide  the  ma- 
chinery to  do  the  long-range  planning  and 
study  in  depth  to  design  a functional 
organization.  In  summary,  the  three 
alternatives  discussed  in  this  paper  are  enu- 
merated below.  They  are  not  intended  to 
be  the  only  alternatives,  but  they  are  pre- 
sented as  likely  organizational  patterns  for 
the  future. 
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1.  The  state  rehabilitation  agency,  whether 
it  be  in  the  department  of  education  or 
in  another  state  department,  would  be 
responsible  for  rehabilitation  services  for 
adults,  while  the  public  schools  would 
have  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  reha- 
bilitation services  of  children  and  youth. 

2.  The  state  rehabilitation  agency  would 
be  responsible  for  the  services  of  all  age 
groups.  If  this  alternative  were  selected, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  state  agen- 
cy to  have  a very  large  staff  since  their 
responsibility  would  be  at  the  opera- 
tional level.  The  staff  would  have  to  be 
muitidisciplined  in  nature,  and  the  or- 
ganization would  require  a decentralized 
program  if  people  throughout  the  state 
were  going  to  be  provided  with  the 
services  they  would  require  at  the  time 
they  are  needed.  Organizationally  at  the 
state  level,  the  agency  would  be  so  large 
that  it  should  have  departmental  status 
to  be  really  functional. 

3.  The  state  agency  would  continue  to  be 
or  be  made  a division  in  the  state  de- 
partment of  education  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  leadership  and  service  to 
local  schools,  school  systems,  and  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  states  that 
are  operating  rehabilitation  programs. 
The  local  school  systems,  community 
and  junior  colleges,  and  4-year  colleges 
and  universities  would  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operational  aspects 
of  rehabilitation  for  all  age  groups. 
These  functions  would  not  only  include 
the  educational  and  training  aspects  of 
rehabilitation  but  all  of  the  other  serv- 
ices, including  physical  restoration, 
guidance,  counseling,  and  placement 
services.  This  plan  would  not  preclude 
the  schools  from  developing  a coordi- 
nated plan  with  other  agencies  (e.g., 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  centers  in 
the  private  sector,  medical  societies, 
hospitals,  the  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice). 

It  is  not  the  role  of  the  writer  to 
support  any  one  of  these  alternatives  nor  to 
suggest  that  these  are  the  only  possible  al- 
ternatives, but  rather  to  present  a few  ex- 


amples of  systems  of  organization  that 
might  better  serve  the  handicapped  of  the 
future.  Rehabilitation’s  future  will  ulti- 
mately be  determined  by  the  nation’s 
citizens  as  they  relate  the  concept  to  their 
value  system. 
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Appendix  A 


Table  1 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  REHABILITATED  BY  STATE  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  AGENCIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1921-66 


Fiscal 

year 

Cases 

rehabilitated 

Fiscal 

year 

Cases 

rehabilitated 

1966 

154,279 

1943 

42,618 

1965 

134,859 

1942 

21,757 

1964 

119,708 

1941 

14,579 

1963 

110,136 

1940 

11,890 

1962 

102,377 

1939 

10,747 

1961 

92,501 

1938 

9,844 

1960 

88,275 

1937 

11,091 

1959 

80,739 

1936 

10,338 

1958 

74,317 

1935 

9,422 

1957 

70,940 

1934 

8,062 

1956 

65,640 

1933 

5,613 

1955 

57,981 

1932 

5,592 

1954 

55,825 

1931 

5,184 

1953 

61,308 

1930 

4,605 

1952 

63,632 

1929 

4,645 

1951 

66,193 

1928 

5,012 

1950 

59,597 

1927 

5,092 

1949 

58,020 

1926 

5,604 

1948 

53,131 

1925 

5,825 

1947 

43.880 

1924 

5,654 

1946 

36,106 

1923 

4,530 

1945 

41 .925 

1922 

1,898 

1944 

43,997 

1921 

523 

Source:  . 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration, 

Division  of  Statistics  and  Studies,  Characteristics  and  Trends  of  Clients  Rehabilitated  in  Fiscal  Years  1 962-1 966 

(Washington,  D.C.:  The  Department.  1967). 
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Table  2— SCOPE  OF  SERVICES  IN  RELATION  TO  MAJOR  FEDERAL  ACTS 


Federal 

acts 

(years 

involved) 

Eligibility 

Services  provided 

Age  range 
(in  years) 

Average 
number 
of  cases 
rehabilitated 

1920-43 

Physically  disabled 
(preference  usually 
given  to  injured  worker) 

Education  and  training- 
placement. 

16  and  up  at  time  of 
acceptance 

7,614 

1943-54 

Mentally  and  physically 
disabled 

Education  and  training. 
Physical  reo^oration:  includ- 
ing corrective  surgery  or 
therapeutic  treatment;  hos- 
pitalization up  to  90  days 
where  surgery  was  involved; 
transportation,  licenses, 
tools,  and  equipment;  pros- 
thetic devices;  maintenance, 
books,  and  training  ma- 
terials. 

Counseling  and  guidance. 
Placement. 

16  and  up  at  time  of 
acceptance 

51,855 

1954-65 

Same  as  1943-54,  but 
definitions  were  broad- 
ened to  allow  service  to 
be  given  to  the  more 
severe  cases 

Basically  the  same  as  1943— 
54,  but  with  fewer  restric- 
tions. The  major  changes 
did  not  relate  directly  to 
client  services.  These  pro- 
vided for  special  grants  in 
research  and  demonstration 
and  for  the  training  of  re- 
habilitation personnel. 

16  and  up  at  time  of 
closure,  with  a 3-year 
prognosis  for  remun- 
erative employment  or 
in  accordance  with  the 
state  plan  as  approved 

83,494 

1965“ H 

Any  disabled  person, 
with  emphasis  on  cer- 
tain hard-core  cases 

A complete  range  as  deemed 
necessary  under  the  state 
plan,  with  emphasis  on  the 
hard-core  and  disadvan- 
taged. 

In  accordance  with  the 
state  plan  as  approved 

144,569 

» Includes  fiscal  year  1966. 

ERIC 


Table  3 -CASE  SERVICES  PROVIDED  AND  AVERAGE  COST a OF  SERVICES  FOR.  PERSONS  REHABILITATED  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  1964-66 b 
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* Cost  means  only  cost  to  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.  The  cost  of  administration,  guidance,  counseling,  and  placement  is  exc  uded. 
b Data  prior  to  fiscal  year  1964  not  comparable. 

= Any  person  rehabilitated  may  have  received  more  than  one  type  of  service. 
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Table  4— VRA  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  GRANT  PROGRAM:  NEW 
GRANTS  AND  FUNDING  BY  YEAR,  1955-64 


Year 

Number  of 
new  grants 

Funds  obli- 
gated, net 

1^55 

18 

$ 298,000 

1956 

29 

1,180,700 

1957 

48 

1,999,000 

1958 

81 

3,599,600 

1959 

67 

4,599,700 

1960 

101 

6,389,500 

1961 

116 

8,112,500 

1962 

90 

9,441,600 

1963 

91 

10,493,500 

1964 

154 

15,179,100 

Total 

795 

$61,352,100 

Source : 

John  F.  McGowan  and  Thomas  L.  porter,  An  Introduction  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Process 
(Washington,  D.C:  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  November  1960;  revised  July  1967). 


Table  5-TYPES  OF  STATE  AGENCIES  DESIGNATED  TO  ADMINISTER  THE 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SERVICES  PROGRAM  1 


State  agency  including 
at  least  2 other  major 
units,  each  administering 


Independent  VR  agency 

1 or  more  of  the  major 

responsible  direct!}  to 

State  agency  responsible  for  education 

state  education,  health, 

the  governor 

or  vocational  education 

welfare,  or  labor  programs 

Alaska  '• 

Alabama 

Montana 

California c 

Colorado  '* 

Arizona 

Nebraska 

Hawaii 

District  of  Columbia 

Arkansas 

New  Hampshire 

Nevada 0 

Illinois  '* 

Connecticut 

New  Mexico 

Wisconsin p 

Massachusetts 

Delaware 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Florida 

North  Carolina  f 

Oregon 

Georgia 

North  Dakota 

Pennsylvania 

Guam 

Ohio  f 

South  Carolina 

Idaho 

Oklahoma 

Virginia 

Indiana 

Puerto  Rico 

Iowa 

Rhode  Island 

Kansas 

South  Dakota 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Maine 

Utah 

Maryland 

Vermont 

Michigan 

Virgin  Islands 

Minnesota 

Washington 

Mississippi 

West  Virginia 

Missouri 

Wyoming 

^_==1 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  SPPG- 
SPP,  October  3,  1967.  Based  on  approved  state  plans  available  in  central  RSA  office  August  31,  1967,  or 
recent  state  enactments  requiring  revisions. 
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Table  5 — Source  ( Continued ) 

; SK3S3S  SoluStS"  is^idcntlcal  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  State 

rehabilitation  agency,  the  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation,  is  not  itselt 

~ ‘ 

? “ SS£d“ a"m  bo  a multi-major-program  agency  of  the  overall  state  department  and  no. 

f Th^Hesienated  aeency  is  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  or  comparable  vocational  rehabil- 
iJl  uTbu,  itTwhhin  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  or  under  the  State  Board  of 

Education, 


_ , , / n a tcq  nr;  T7P1DFR  AT  LAWS  ACCEPTANCE  OF  LAWS  BY  THE  STATES* 
Tabie  6-DATES OF  ^DERAL^,  ACCEPT  ^ RELAT,ONSHIps 


Date  of 

Acceptance 

State 

federal  law  

by  state 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

May  5,1919 

Oct.  2,  1920 
Mar.  14, 1921 
Feb.  8,  1923 
June  3,  1921 
Apr.  25,  1925 

Connecticut 

July  1,  1929 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Feb.  23,.  1929 
May  25,  1925 
Aug.  16,  1920 
May  14, 1935 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

June  28, 1919 

Mar.  1,1921 
June  28, 1921 
Mar.  10, 1921 
Mar.  8,  1921 
Apr.  2,1937 
Mar.  23,  1922 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

May  28,  1919 

July  13,  1922 
Apr.  4,  1921 
Apr.  2,  1929 
May  27,  1921 
May  17,  1921 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Apr.  23,  1919 

Apr.  23,  1919 
Mar.  30,  1922 
Apr.  7,  1921 
Mar.  5,  1921 
Apr.  4,  1921 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 

Mar.  28,  1919 
Apr.  10,  1919 
May  13,  1920 

Mar.  28, 19191 
Mar.  11,  1925 
Sept.  17,  1920 
Mar.  12, 1921 
May  13,  1920b 

Beginning  of 
federal-state 
relationship 

Jan.  20,  1921 
July  12,  1921 
July  1,  1923 
Aug.  27,  1921 
Dec.  15,  1925 

Sept.  15,  1930 

Oct.  1,  1929 
July  1,  1927 
Dec.  1, 1920 
June  1, 1936 

Mar.  1,  1921 
July  1,  1921 
May  1, 1921 
June  1, 1921 
Jan.  1,  1938 
July  15,  1922 

May  1,1921* 
Jan.  1,  1921  * 
Sept.  1,  1929 
Aug.  27, 1921 
Aug.  17,  1921 

July  1,  1921 
Apr.  5,1921* 
May  16, 1921 
July  1, 1921 
July  1, 1921 

Nov.  1,1920 
July  1, 1926 
Jan.  1, 1921 
Apr.  1, 1920 
Nov.  15, 1921 
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DATES  OF  FEDERAL  LAWS,  ACCEPTANCE  OF  LAWS  BY  THE  STATES, 
AND  BEGINNING  OF  FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONSHIPS  (Continued) 


~=  * — ? — * 

Beginning  of 

Date  of 

Acceptance 

federal-state 

State 

federal  law 

by  state 

relationship 

North  Carolina 

Aug.  26,  1920 

July  1,  1920 

North  Dakota 

Mar.  5,  1919 

Mar.  11,  1921 

Sept.  1,1921* 

Ohio 

May  14,  1921 

May  14,  1921  * 

Oklahoma 

Apr.  14,  1925 

July  1,  1925 

Oregon 

Jan.  17,  1920 

Feb.  20,  1923 

May  24,  1923 

Pennsylvania 

July  18,  1919 

Mar.  2,  1921 

Dec.  29,  1920* 

Puerto  Rico 

Apr.  23,  1921 

July  1,  1936 

Rhode  Island 

Apr.  23,  1919 

Apr.  15,  1921 

Nov.  29,  1920* 

South  Carolina 

Mar.  1927 

July  1,  1927 

South  Dakota 

Mar.  12,  1921 

May  1,1921 

Tennessee 

Mar.  29,  1921 

June  15, 1921 

Texas 

May  23,  1929 

Oct.  1,  1929 

Utah 

Feb.  23,  1921 

Nov.  1,1920* 

Vermont 

May  18,  1937 

July  1,  1937 

Virginia 

Mar.  20,  1920 

Mar.  28,  1922 

Jan.  11,1921“ 

Washington 

Mar.  20,  1933 

July  1,1933 

West  Virginia 

Apr.  14,  1921 

May  1,1921 

Wisconsin 

July  12,  1921 

July  1,  1921  * 

Wyoming 

Feb.  21,  1921 

July  1,  1921 

Source: 

Lloyd  E.  Blauch,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Physically  Disabled , Stall  Study  No.  9,  prepared  for 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Pnnting  Office,  1938),  p.  12. 

* Cooperation  with  the  federal  government  was  initiated  under  proclamation  by  the  governor  accepting  the 
national  act. 

b Accepted  national  act  in  anticipation  of  its  passage. 
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The  Organized 
Teaching  Profession 


INTRODUCTION 

Profound  changes  in  the  profession  of 
teaching  and  its  organization  occurred  be- 
tween 1900  and  1965.  As  shown  in 
previous  chapters,  state  education  depart- 
ments in  all  states  grew  and  assumed  new 
roles.  Since  these  developments  took  place 
gradually,  there  usually  was  ample  time  for 
readjusting  established  relationships.  Not 
all  states  were  affected  to  the  same  extent 
nor  at  the  same  time  by  the  shifts  in  power 
and  influence.  This  factor  also  facilitated 
readjustment. 

This  chapter  will  review  the  close  re- 
lationship that  existed  between  state  educa- 
tion departments  and  the  organized 
profession  prior  to  1900,  the  status  of 
these  relationships  in  1900,  the  gradual 
change  in  the  orientation  and  leadership 
of  the  organized  profession  after  1900,  and 
the  impact  of  these  changes  upon  current 
and  future  relationships  between  state  edu- 
cational agencies  and  the  organized  teach- 
ing profession. 

RELATIONSHIPS  BEFORE  1900 

Teachers  organizations  in  the  United  States 
prior  to  1900  gave  low  priority  to  their 
own  economic  interests.  In  this  connection, 
they  differed  from  their  contemporaries  in 
Western  Europe,  where  the  organized  pro- 
fession gave  a high  priority  to  economic 
matters. 

An  illustration  of  the  early  orientation 
of  the  American  teacher  organizations  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  annual  report 
of  the  U.S.  commissioner  of  education  for 
1900  gives  more  attention  to  teachers’  eco- 
nomic concerns  than  doer  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion for  1 900.  One  explanation  for  the  ori- 
entation of  teachers  organizations  during 


this  period  may  be  traced  to  the  leader- 
ship of  state  school  superintendents,  for 
they  were  quite  active  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  organizing  teachers  asso- 
ciations to  promote  and  to  improve  state 
school  systems  and  public  school  instruc- 
tion. 

Early  Teachers  Associations 

Prior  to  1845,  the  teaching  profession  was 
not  organized  by  states  or  nationally.  The 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  founded 
in  1830,  was  dominated  by  New  England, 
but  the  caliber  of  its  leadership  and  its 
meetings  attracted  educational  leaders  from 
other  sections  of  the  nation.  Its  national  in- 
fluence was  extended  through  the  publica- 
tions and  speeches  of  such  men  as  Horace 
Mann,  the  first  professional  head  of  the 
Massachusetts  state  school  system,  and 
Henry  Barnard,  the  first  head  of  both  the 
Connecticut  and  the  Rhode  Island  state 
school  systems. 

Between  1831  and  1845,  the  “West- 
ern Literary  Institute  and  the  College  of 
Professional  Teachers”  performed  a similar 
function  for  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
and  Ohio.  Both  Horace  Mann  and  Henry 
Barnard  were  frequent  speakers  at  its 
meetings. 

The  first  state  to  organize  the  teaching 
profession  was  Rhode  Island.  The  Rhode 
Island  Institute  of  Instruction  was  founded 
in  January  1845,  under  the  leadership  of 
Henry  Barnard.  Its  primary  purposes  were 
to  promote  public  education  and  to  im- 
prove teaching.  During  the  same  year,  two 
other  state  teachers  associations  were  es- 
tablished: New  York’s  in  July  and  Massa- 
chusetts’ in  November.  Their  purposes 
were  almost  identical  to  those  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute,  in  spite  of  a differ- 
ence in  nomenclature.  All  three  were  inter- 
ested in  free  public  schools. 
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The  New  York  State  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, like  the  Ohio  State  Teachers 
Association  (organized  in  1847)  and  the 
Connecticut  State  Teachers  Association 
(1848),  also  was  concerned  with  reestab- 
lishing a professional  state  school  admin- 
istration. New  York  had  abolished  the 
office  of  state  superintendent  of  schools 
in  1821,  Ohio  in  1840,  and  Connecticut  in 
1842.  The  success  of  these  organizations 
was  evidenced  by  reestablishment  of  the 
office  in  Connecticut  (1849),  Ohio  (1853), 
and  New  York  (1854). 

The  era  of  close  working  relationships 
between  state  education  departments  and 
state  teachers  associations  was  thus  inaugu- 
rated. Henry  Barnard  not  only  returned  to 
Connecticut  as  head  of  its  Department  in 
1849,  but  he  also  became  president  of  its 
Association  in  1850.  Victor  Rice,  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tion in  1853,  assumed  office  as  state  super- 
intendent in  1854. 

In  1849,  leaders  interested  in  state 
school  systems  organized  a national  body, 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education,  and  selected 
Horace  Mann  as  its  first  president.  It  con- 
tinued to  function  until  1857.  Many  state 
superintendents  and  other  founders  of  state 
teacher  associations  attended  its  annual 
meetings.  Before  1857,  the  teaching  pro- 
fession had  been  organized  in  10  states 
besides  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  Ohio,  making  a 
total  of  15. 

These  early  state  associations  has 
positive  goals,  such  as  free  tax-supported 
schools,  professional  supervision  of  teach- 
ers, professional  qualifications  for  teachers, 
and  other  school  improvements.  They  also 
helped  state  education  departments  in  their 
struggles  against  those  opposed  to  taxation 
for  schools  and  school  progress  generally. 

The  National  Teachers  Association, 
which  superseded  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Education  in 
1857,  was  the  creation  of  the  new  state 
teachers  associations.  It  reflected  their  con- 
cerns for  advancing  public  education,  im- 
proving teaching,  and  elevating  the 
profession.  Its  founders  sought  an  associa- 


tion of  teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools  as  well  as  colleges  and  universities, 
educational  writers,  and  school  superin- 
tendents. But  specialized  interests  soon 
emerged:  The  normal  school  faculties  or- 
ganized separately  in  1858,  and  the  school 
superintendents  in  1865.  In  1870,  when 
the  National  Teachers  Association  was  re- 
organized, these  separate  groups  became 
departments.  At  that  time,  the  organiza- 
tion’s name  was  changed  to  the  National 
Education  Association. 

State  Department  Leadership 
in  Organizations 

After  the  National  Teachers  Association 
was  organized,  state  associations  spread 
rapidly.  The  state  superintendent  of 
schools  usually  called  the  first  meeting,  of- 
ten in  connection  with  an  institute  for 
teachers.  In  1859,  for  example,  the  state 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Maine  called  a 
meeting  in  Waterville  to  organize  the 
Maine  State  Teachers  Associate  l.  Al- 
though reorganized  and  renamed  in  1881, 
and  again  in  1902,  it  retained  its  close 
official  association  with  the  state  education 
department  until  1940. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was 
hard  to  distinguish  between  many  state  ed- 
ucation departments  and  the  state  teachers 
associations.  The  Maryland  Association, 
for  example,  was  established  by  state  law. 
In  Wyoming,  the  fee  for  a license  to  teach 
and  the  dues  for  the  Association  were  one. 
The  Illinois  Association  had  a board  con- 
sisting of  its  president  and  nine  vice-presi- 
dents to  advise  with  the  state  superintend- 
ent; from  1890  until  1900,  the  records  of 
the  Association  were  kept  in  his  office. 
Many  instances  can  be  found  in  which  state 
education  departments  published  the  pro- 
ceedings of  associations,  e.g.,  Maine  and 
New  York.  Frequently,  the  official  organ  of 
the  departments  and  the  associations  were 
the  same,  as  in  Iowa  in  1862. 

Prior  to  1900,  the  state  superintend- 
ents played  a big  role  in  a majority  of  the 
state  associations  and  often  used  their 
offices  to  promote  membership  in  the  asso- 
ciations. At  one  meeting  of  the  Florida  As- 
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sociadon,  State  Superintendent  Sheats  even 
called  the  roll.  Kentucky  had  a law, 
enacted  in  1868,  which  made  the  state  su- 
perintendent the  ex  officio  president  of  the 
association.  The  state  superintendent  in 
West  Virginia  was  president  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  first  39  years  of  its  existence, 

from  1865  to  1904. 

Prior  to  1900,  many  other  state  su- 
perintendents served  as  presidents  of  state 
associations  or  as  members  of  their  govern- 
ing boards,  often  in  an  ex  officio  capacity. 
The  superintendent  usually  was  given  a 
prominent  place  at  meetings  and  on  impor- 
tant committees.  Many  state  association 
presidents  became  state  superintendents, 
and  a number  of  early  state  superintend- 
ents of  schools  were  elected  president  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 

Both  the  national  and  the  state  asso- 
ciations of  teachers  were  led  and  controlled 
by  state  superintendents,  local  superintend- 
ents, and  college  administrators  prior  to 
1900.  Of  the  first  46  presidents  of  the  Indi- 
ana Association,  only  6 fell  outside  these 
three  categories,  and  3 of  those  were 
principals.  The  stated  purposes  of  the  orga- 
nizations, the  purposes  of  their  leaders,  and 
the  purposes  of  state  education  depart- 
ments were  almost  identical.  The  organized 
profession,  so  closely  meshed  with  the  state 
school  systems,  usually  was  set  up  to  pro- 
mote, improve,  and  defend  them. 

Up  to  this  time,  presidents  of  large 
universities — such  men  as  Butler  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Eliot  of  Harvard,  both  of  whom 
served  as  presidents  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association — had  time  to  give  to 
teacher  organizations.  Indeed,  college  and 
university  leaders  had  been  active  since 
1830,  when  President  Wayland  of  Brown 
formed  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion and  interested  another  Brown 
graduate,  Horace  Mann,  in  organizing  the 
profession  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local 
levels.  Higher  education  had  not  yet  be- 
come alienated  from  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Many  leaders  in  pub- 
lic education  also  became  leaders  in  higher 
education — such  men  as  Barnard  and 
Mann.  Specialization  had  not  yet  erected 
high  barriers,  and  the  meetings  of  profes- 


sional organizations  permitted  the  college 
scholars  and  the  school  administrators  to 
mingle. 

The  National  Council  of  Education, 
incorporated  into  the  National  Education 
Association  structure  in  1880,  served  a 
useful  function  in  fostering  communication 
among  the  various  special  interest  groups. 
Similar  councils  were  created  in  a number 
of  states:  New  Jersey,  1886;  California, 
1891;  and  New  Hampshire,  1898.  These 
councils  were  study  and  deliberative  bod- 
ies, generally  responsible  for  recommend- 
ing legislative  policy.  The  state  superin- 
tendent usually  was  much  in  evidence  at 
such  gatherings.  In  California,  he  was 
chairman  ex  officio  of  the  Council.  In 
1899,  it  was  this  Council,  under  Superin- 
tendent Kirk’s  leadership,  that  called  for  a 
study  of  the  entire  structure  of  education  in 
California. 

Accomplishments  Prior  to  1900 

The  organized  profession,  working  closely 
with  state  education  departments,  accom- 
plished much  prior  to  1900.  Systems  of 
public  education  were  established  in  all 
states,  often  against  bitter  opposition.  In 
New  York,  the  teachers  association,  the  su- 
perintendents council,  and  the  department 
of  public  instruction  battled  all  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  with 
the  academic  principals  association,  the  re- 
gents, and  other  organizations  representing 
the  private  school  and  college  interests. 
Progress  also  was  made  in  establishing  nor- 
mal schools,  state  teacher  certification, 
compulsory  education  and  minimizing 
child  labor,  minimum  school  terms,  free 
textbooks,  equal  rights  for  women  in  edu- 
cation, consolidations  of  schools,  school 
supervision  by  educators,  public  secondary 
schools,  and  various  other  facets  of  school 
organization  and  administration. 

However,  the  associations  and  the 
state  departments  of  education  were  not  so 
successful  in  eliminating  certain  weakness- 
es that  had  developed  within  the  systems 
prior  to  1900:  the  small  district  structure, 
the  elected  county  superintendents,  the 
elected  state  superintendents,  extreme  ine- 
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qualities  in  educational  opportunities,  low 
standards,  political  control,  inadequate 
financing,  teacher  turnover,  overcrowding, 
inadequate  facilities,  dropouts  at  the  end  of 
the  compulsory  school  age,  truancy,  mea- 
ger preparation  for  teaching,  and  second- 
ary school  curriculums  designed  for  those 
not  going  on  to  college.  These  problems  were 
to  challenge  the  state  education  depart- 
ments and  the  professional  organizations  in 
the  twentieth  century. 

Signs  of  Changes  To  Come 

Certain  events  had  occurred  before  1900 
that  later  were  to  disturb  the  close  working 
relationships  between  the  organized  profes- 
sion and  the  state  education  departments. 
In  1866,  the  National  Teachers  Associa- 
tion repealed  the  provision  in  its 
constitution  that  limited  active  member- 
ships to  “any  gentlemen”  and  that  allowed 
ladies  to  become  honorary  members  only. 
Women  were  seeking  new  outlets  for  lead- 
ership in  education,  and  they  found  them 
in  local  associations  in  cities  and  in  the 
classroom  teacher  movement  in  the  states 
and  in  the  nation. 

Local  associations  dedicated  to 
bread-and-butter  issues  had  been  formed  in- 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  St.  Paul  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century.  They  had 
become  active  in  state  legislation  to  seek 
benefits  for  teachers.  Conflicts  between  the 
leaders  of  urban  associations  concerned 
with  teacher  welfare  and  leaders  of  state 
associations  concerned  with  the  advance- 
ment and  improvement  of  public  education 
already  were  occurring  in  Massachusetts, 
Illinois,  and  New  York. 

The  emergence  of  local  associations 
concerned  with  economic  and  welfare  is- 
sues caused  state  associations  and  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  to  become 
more  active  in  promoting  teacher  welfare 
measures.  The  West  Virginia  Association, 
of  which  the  state  superintendent  was  pres- 
ident ex  officio,  had  secured  a minimum 
salary  law  for  teachers  as  early  as  1882. 
The  National  Education  Association  in 
1885  appointed  a committee  on  salaries 


and  tenure.  The  New  Jersey  Association  in 
1896  had  secured  pension  legislation.  It 
was  soon  to  take  the  lead  in  obtaining  a 
tenure  law. 

Three  other  events  occurred  which 
were  to  affect  future  relationships:  (1)  In 
1887,  higher  education  began  to  organize 
separately.  (2)  The  National  Education 
Association  employed  a paid  secretary  in 
1898;  states  were  soon  to  do  so.  (3) 
Strong  regional  associations  were  emerging 
in  Arizona,  California,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  These 
owed  allegiance  to  local  school  administra- 
tors rather  than  to  state  leaders. 

The  Organized  Profession  in  1900 

Henry  Barnard  was  still  alive  in  1900. 
During  his  lifetime,  the  teaching  profession 
had  been  organized  nationally,  as  well  as  in 
every  state  except  Delaware.  This  did  not 
mean,  however,  that  a high  proportion  of 
the  profession  was  organized  at  the  time. 
There  were  over  420,000  public  school  el- 
ementary and  secondary  school  teachers  in 
the  United  States  in  1900,  with  about 
400,000  of  them  in  the  elementary  schools. 
However,  a very  small  percentage  belonged 
to  professional  associations.  The  National 
Education  Association  had  only  2,332  ac- 
tive members,  and  many  of  these  were 
from  colleges,  universities,  state  education 
departments,  private  secondary  schools, 
and  educational  institutions  other  than  the 
public  schools.  Only  seven  states  had  over 
a hundred  members  in  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association. 

State  associations  probably  had  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  public  school  teach- 
ers enrolled  as  active  members.  The  only 
states  in  which  more  than  one-half  the 
teachers  were  organized  were  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Utah.  Associations  in 
states  with  the  largest  number  of  teachers 
— Illinois,  Iowa,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania — tended  to  have  extremely 
low  percentages. 

All  teacher  associations  at  that  time 
were  weak  in  number  of  members,  finan- 
cial resources,  or  both.  Their  activities 
were  confined  largely  to  holding  annual 
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meetings  and  to  publishing  a journal.  With- 
out the  inducement  of  excursion  rates  by 
railroads  and  vacation  attractions,  neither 
their  membership  nor  their  meetings  would 
have  been  as  large  as  they  were.  They 
usually  had  legislative  committees  which 
worked  closely  with  the  state  departments 
in  promoting  goals  agreed  upon  at  the 
meetings.  The  journal  also  was  used  to 
build  support  for  these  goals. 

In  1900,  Professor  Dewey’s  The 
School  and  Society  was  widely  discussed  at 
national  and  state  meetings  of  the  organized 
profession,  but  this  was  a small  and  select 
audience  of  teachers. 

The  National  Education  Association 
and  the  state  associations  really  could  not 
speak  even  for  the  small  minority  that  was 
organized.  The  college  and  secondary 
school  teachers  tended  to  gravitate  toward 
organizations  promoting  various  subject 
matter  disciplines.  Regional  associations 
sometimes  had  more  members  and  influ- 
ence than  state  associations.  Local  associa- 
tions in  the  larger  urban  centers  acted 
independently  of  state  associations.  They 
sometimes  sought  to  control  the  annual 
meetings  of  both  the  national  and  the  state 
associations,  depending  upon  where  the 
meetings  were  being  held.  Within  many  cit- 
ies, there  were  separate  educational  organi- 
zations for  men,  women,  various  classes  of 
teachers  and  other  school  employees,  var- 
ious parts  of  the  city,  and  so  forth.  New 
interest  groups,  such  as  manual  training 
teachers,  tended  to  organize  separately  on 
the  state  and  national  levels. 


GROWTH  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  first  three  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century  were  the  period  of  greatest  growth 
in  state  teachers  associations.  By  1930,  the 
associations  represented  nearly  77  percent 
of  all  public  school  teachers,  with  a mem- 
bership of  nearly  700,000. 

The  rate  of  growth  was  even  more 
rapid  for  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, although  it  represented  a small  pro- 
portion of  teachers.  From  1900  to  1Q30  its 


membership  increased  over  a hundred 
times  and  reached  a total  of  more  than 
216,000 — still  less  than  25  percent  of 
potential. 

Factors  Contributing  to 
Membership  Growth 

The  large  membership  of  the  state  and  na- 
tional associations  during  this  period  was 
built  largely  through  the  efforts  of  local 
school  administrators  interested  in  finding 
new  state  sources  of  revenue  to  meet  the 
increasing  costs  of  public  education. 

As  in  the  past,  the  annual  profession- 
al meeting — the  successor  to  the  annual 
teacher  institute — continued  to  be  a major 
inducement  to  members.  But  in  order  to 
reach  larger  numbers,  these  meetings  often 
were  regionalized.  Organization  of  mem- 
bers by  areas,  counties,  or  local  school  sys- 
tems emerged.  When  the  delegate  or  repre- 
sentative assembly  replaced  the  annual 
business  meeting,  the  local  unit  became  im- 
portant in  state  association  structures. 
Membership  promotion  became  localized 
under  the  superintendent,  and  the  state  as- 
sociation became  meaningful  at  the  local 
level. 

Initially,  delegates  generally  were 
elected  at  meetings  called  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  the  majority  of  those  elected 
often  were  administrators.  However,  elec- 
tions by  local  associations  and  increased 
classroom  teacher  representation  were  on 
the  rise  before  1930.  As  early  as  1910, 
local  associations  were  closely  tied 
to  the  state  associations  in  Colorado, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Arizona  and 
Maine  were  using  the  county  institutes  to 
build  a high  proportion  of  membership. 
Prior  to  1920,  local  units  had  become 
strong  in  Washington  and  were  merged 
with  the  state  association  in  1921. 

By  1923,  most  state  associations  had 
delegate  assemblies,  and  the  number  con- 
tinued to  grow;  state  superintendents  often 
were  ex  officio  delegates.  The  National  Ed- 
ucation Association  (NEA)  adopted  the 
delegate  plan  in  1920.  Until  1934,  every 
state  superintendent  was  an  ex  officio  dele- 
gate to  the  NEA  convention. 
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One  effect  of  the  delegate  system  was 
to  enable  the  individual  member  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  in  an  association  without 
attending  a meeting  that  was  often  far  from 
home.  Another  consequence  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  local  orientation  of  state  and 
national  associations.  Over  460  locals  were 
represented  at  the  first  NEA  delegate  meet- 
ing. It  resulted  in  more  resolutions  on 
teacher  welfare — salaries,  retirement,  and 
tenure  in  particular.  In  1923,  "n  NEA 
standing  committee  on  tenure  was  estab- 
lished. Whereas  in  1920  only  eight  states 
had  tenure  or  continuing  contract  lav/s,  by 
1930  this  number  had  grown  to  twelve. 

A major  factor  contributing  to  mem- 
bership growth  was  the  emergence  of  class- 
room teacher  interest  in  state  and  national 
associations.  After  1910,  local  classroom 
teacner  associations  began  to  organize  on  a 
state  and  national  basis.  In  1911,  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers  Federation,  rep- 
resenting local  associations,  was  formed. 
Its  purposes  were  teacher-welfare  oriented 
— higher  salaries,  pensions,  tenure,  and 
other  benefits — as  contrasted  with  the  edu- 
cational and  professional  goals  of  the  old 
Massachusetts  Association,  which  was  still 
controlled  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Association  went  out  of  exist- 
ence in  1919. 

A federation  similar  to  the  one  in 
Massachusetts  was  formed  in  Indiana,  and 
it  later  became  the  Indiana  Classroom 
Teachers  Association.  Leaders  of  local  as- 
sociations from  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  York  in  1912  founded  the  National 
League  of  Teachers  Associations,  which 
was  open  to  local  associations  representing 
only  classroom  teachers. 

A year  later,  the  National  Education 
Association  approved  a new  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers,  which  actively  began 
to  promote  teacher  welfare  as  an  end  in  it- 
self. Not  long  after  the  Department  made 
provision  for  affiliating  locals  in  1922,  the 
National  League  of  Teachers  Associations 
went  out  of  existence.  After  1913,  class- 
room teacher  departments  began  to  appear 
in  state  associations. 

The  classroom  teacher  movement  was 
closely  allied  to  the  women’s  rights  move- 


ment, for  the  vast  majority  of  classroom 
teachers  were  women  and  control  of  profes- 
sional organizations  was  in  the  hands  of 
male  school  administrator.  The  Kentucky 
Association  elected  its  first  woman  president 
in  1900.  That  same  year  Elizabeth  Allen, 
after  a bitter  contest  beween  men  and 
women  members,  gained  control  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association  and  forced  it  to  do 
more  in  welfare  areas,  such  as  tenure  and 
pensions.  Finally,  after  a long  period  of 
unofficial  leadership,  she  was  elected  the 
first  woman  president  in  1913.  Soon 
women  were  seeking  office  in  many  other 
state  associations,  and  many  were  elected 
president  of  city  associations  and  state 
classroom  teacher  departments. 

The  membership  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  in  1910.  led  by  women 
teachers  from  the  large  cities,  rejected  the 
male  candidate  for  president  selected  by  its 
nominating  commmittee  and  elected  Ella  F. 
Young,  the  Chicago  superintendent  of 
schools,  as  its  first  woman  president.  An- 
other attempt  to  elect  a woman  president 
failed  in  1912,  but  after  1917  a woman 
was  elected  every  other  year.  This  change 
did  much  to  develop  classroom  teacher  in- 
terest in  the  NEA. 

The  national  classroom  teacher 
movement  also  had  a local  school  system 
orientation  and  a local  leadership  that  en- 
abled it  to  bypass  state  and  local  school 
administrators  who  controlled  the  state  as- 
sociations. Classroom  teacher  leaders  at 
the  national  level  launched  the  drive  for 
teacher  tenure  in  most  states.  Administra- 
tors often  were  opposed  to  tenure  for 
teachers,  as  was  the  case  in  New  Jersey 
and  New  York.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
new  Classroom  Teachers  Department  of 
the  National  Education  Association  was  to 
denounce  teacher  ratings  by  school  super- 
intendents. Starting  in  1918,  it  launched  a 
strong  campaign  for  higher  teachers  sala- 
ries within  the  states. 

Tenure  or  continuing  contract  laws  in 
large  states,  such  as  California,  Indiana, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Wisconsin,  were  making  for  a more 
stable  profession.  A corps  of  classroom 
teacher  leaders  was  being  developed  in 
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such  states,  as  well  as  in  the  urban  centers 
of  other  states.  Many  of  these  leaders  re- 
ceived leadership  preparation  and  experi- 
ence in  the  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

Classroom  teacher  leadership  was 
being  enhanced  by  two  other  trends.  The 
proportion  of  secondary  teachers,  who  tra- 
ditionally were  college  graduates,  increased 
rapidly,  particularly  after  1920.  From 
1900  to  1930,  public  school  teachers  in 
high  schools  grew  from  5 percent  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Normal  school  prepara- 
tion for  elementary  school  teachers  was 
increased  from  1 to  2 to  3 years.  Some 
school  systems  had  begun  to  employ  col- 
lege graduates  for  elementary  school  teach- 
ing before  1930. 

Some  administrator-led  state  associa- 
tions soon  responded  to  these  new 
pressures.  The  New  York  Association  be- 
gan in  1904  to  promote  tenure  and  pension 
legislation.  It  first  pension  law  came  in 
1911,  and  its  first  tenure  law  in  1917.  The 
Maine  Association  appointed  a committee 
on  salaries  in  1904.  The  New  Jersey  Asso- 
ciation in  1905  began  to  seek  tenure,  and 
it  was  successful  in  1909.  Other  state  asso- 
ciations promoting  teacher  tenure  prior  to 
1910  included  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  Oklahoma.  Among  those  promoting 
pensions  at  the  time  were  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Washing- 
ton, and  Wisconsin.  Illinois  had  a state 
minimum  salary  law  by  1908  and  a pen- 
sion law  by  1915. 

Another  factor  causing  membership 
gains  in  associations  was  the  opening  of 
permanent  headquarters  and  the  employ- 
ment cf  executive  secretaries.  California 
was  able  to  federate  its  regional  association 
in  1909  with  a full-time  secretary.  This 
marked  the  beginning  of  permanent  stalTs 
and  headquarters  for  state  associations, 
which  by  1920  were  established  in  New 
York,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  Within  another  dec- 
ade most  state  associations  had  taken  this 
step.  The  National  Education  Association 
opened  its  headquarters  in  Washington  in 


1917  and  established  its  own  editorial  and 
research  staffs  in  1921  and  1922,  respec- 
tively. 

World  War  I contributed  indirectly  to 
the  rapid  growth  in  membership.  In  seek- 
ing higher  salaries  for  teachers,  local  asso- 
ciations often  were  thwarted  by  property 
tax  limitations.  Along  with  the  school  ad- 
ministrators, they  turned  to  the  state  legis- 
latures for  relief.  The  administrators  fos- 
tered increased  membership  in  state 
teachers  associations  in  their  common 
cause,  especially  in  the  urban  areas  from 
1920  to  1930.  " 

State  education  departments,  con- 
fronted with  severe  teacher  shortages  under 
these  conditions,  had  difficulty  in  enforcing 
existing  certification  standards.  Anxious  to 
improve  the  preparation  of  teachers,  they 
joined  the  superintendents  and  associations 
in  efforts  to  gain  increased  state  funds  for 
salaries  and  other  educational  needs. 
Teacher  welfare  and  educational  improve- 
ment became  nearly  synonomous. 

Along  with  increased  state  financing 
came  a renewed  interest  in  equalizing  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  the  rural  areas. 
Rural  administrators  became  staunch 
friends  of  the  state  associations.  Many  of 
them  were  able  to  enroll  100  percent  of 
their  teachers,  and  attaining  this  figure  be- 
came a matter  of  pride. 

New  and  Separate  Organizations 

In  spite  of  growing  membership,  the  state 
associations  and  the  National  Education 
Association  during  this  period  began  to 
lose  touch  with  those  engaged  in  higher  ed- 
ucation, except  for  normal  schools,  teach- 
ers colleges,  and  other  teacher  education 
programs.  It  is  true  that  David  .Starr  Jor- 
dan, president  of  Stanford  University,  was 
elected  National  Education  Association 
president  in  1915.  but  this  was  near  the 
end  of  an  era  in  its  history.  The  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities  had  come 
into  existence  in  1900;  the  Association  of 
University  Professors,  in  1914;  and  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  in  1918. 
Other  associations  representing  various  in- 
terests in  higher  education  soon  organized 
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outside  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. These  organizations  eventually  chal- 
lenged the  alliance  that  had  evolved  be- 
tween state  associations  and  state 
education  departments  in  teacher  education 
and  certification. 

A small  segment  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession seeking  new  political  alliances 
against  tax-paying  interests  and  independ- 
ence from  local  school  administrators 
began  to  affiliate  with  labor.  The  first  such 
union  was  organized  in  San  Antonio  in 
1902,  and  soon  after  one  was  formed  in 
Chicago.  By  1916,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  was  founded.  After  that, 
competition  for  the  membership  and  the 
loyalty  of  classroom  teachers  became  a fac- 
tor in  teacher  organization  behavior. 

Sometimes  attempts  to  merge  the  var- 
ious professional  interests  into  state 
associations  failed.  New  York  state  tried 
without  success  in  1905  to  organize  a coun- 
cil representing  the  New  York  State 
Teachers  Association,  the  Council  of 
School  Superintendents,  the  Academic 
Principals  Association,  the  English  Teach- 
ers Organization,  the  Grammar  School 
Principals  Association,  and  the  Training 
Class  Teachers  Association.  New  York 
City  remained  aloof  from  the  state  associa- 
tion and  had  only  a small  involvement  in 
the  National  Education  Association.  Al- 
though it  had  over  50  organizations  of 
teachers,  no  group  was  able  to  speak  for 
all.  Its  union  was  small  but  very  vocal. 
Chicago  teachers  maintained  a shaky  re- 
lationship with  the  Illinois  Association,  but 
their  union  remained  active. 

In  1930,  the  superintendents  still  had 
separate  organizations  in  at  least  13  states: 
Alabama,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  and  Washington. 

Separate  associations  for  Negro  teach- 
ers existed  in  1 1 states:  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  and  West  Virginia.  State  education 
departments  in  these  states  were  directed 
by  state  law  to  implement  the  separate- 
but-equal  concept.  The  National  Associa- 


tion of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools  be- 
came the  American  Teachers  Association 
in  1939.  The  National  Education  Associa- 
tion had  maintained  contact  with  it  since 
1926  through  a committee  arrangement. 

Continued  progress  was  made  after 
1900  in  absorbing  new  or  separate  organi- 
zations into  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  state  associations. 
Competing  organizations  in  California  and 
Ohio  were  merged.  The  National  Educa- 
tion Association  had  25  departments  by 
1930.  The  elementary  school  principals  or- 
ganization became  a department  in  1921, 
and  the  secondary  school  principals  in 
1927.  The  typical  state  association  in  1930 
had  over  20  departments;  Missouri  had  30. 

Although  they  attempted  to  bring  the 
different  interests  together  within  the  asso- 
ciations, the  councils  began  to  lose  their 
influence  with  the  emergsnee  of  delegate 
assemblies.  The  National  Council  was  los- 
ing its  prestige,  and  the  National  Education 
Association  delegate  assembly,  with  its  lo- 
cal orientation,  began  to  determine  policy. 

A factor  that  tended  to  foster  separate 
organizations  was  the  growing  bureaucracy 
within  state  departments  of  education.  The 
first  of  the  important  categorical  financial 
aids  for  secondary  schools  from  the  federal 
government,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of 
1917,  brought  state  and  local  vocational 
personnel  together  through  their  own  inde- 
pendent organizations.  Their  special 
vocational  interests  and  their  new  federal 
alliances  and  funds  created  a separatism  in 
this  field  that  still  persists  to  some  extent. 

The  fact  that  superintendents  had 
been  meeting  separately  from  the  National 
Education  Association  did  not  of  itself  di- 
minish their  influence  in  professional  orga- 
nizations. George  D.  Strayer,  professor  of 
education  at  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
University,  was  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  its  first  legisla- 
tive committee  chairman  in  1920.  He  was 
closely  associated  with  the  superintendents, 
and  they  helped  him  in  bringing  about  a 
reorganization  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  1920.  The  Department  of 
Superintendence  employed  its  own  execu- 
tive secretary  in  1922.  Decisions  reached 
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at  this  Department’s  unofficial  Cleveland 
meetings  and  the  official  February  meetings 
were  carried  over  into  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  summer  meetings. 

State  education  associations  dedicated 
to  promoting  education  and  improving 
teaching  soon  began  to  organize  at  the  na- 
tional level.  A federation  of  state  teachers 
associations,  organized  in  Denver  in  1909, 
v as  replaced  by  the  National  Association 
of  Secretaries  of  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tions in  1922. 

The  state  superintendents  of  public 
instruction  had  begun  to  meet  informally  at 
the  National  Education  Association  meet- 
ings beginning  about  1906.  In  1909,  at 
Denver,  25  of  them  were  in  attendance, 
and  a committee  was  set  up  to  create  a 
permanent  organization.  At  first  the  plan 
was  to  seek  department  status  within  the 
National  Education  Association,  but  this 
was  never  achieved.  The  U.S.  commission- 
er of  education  began  to  call  all  these 
state  officials  together  on  federal-state 
educational  business  each  year.  This  prac- 
tice led  to  organization  of  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Oflicers  in  1928  as  an 
independent  body,  and  annual  meetings 
with  the  federal  educational  agency  contin- 
ued. In  1944,  active  consideration  of  pro- 
posals to  set  up  an  office  of  their  own 
began,  and  plans  to  do  so  were  adopted  in 

1947.  The  chief  state  school  officers  are 
constitutional  or  statutory  officials  of  state 
governments,  as  well  as  professional  educa- 
tors, and  whether  to  emphasize  their 
official  role  or  their  professional  role  was 
thoroughly  discussed.  When  Executive  Sec- 
retary Willard  E.  Givens  of  NEA  invited 
the  Council  to  share  NEA  facilities  in 
Washington,  the  offer  was  accepted  unani- 
mously. The  chief  state  school  officers  had 
chosen  to  emphasize  their  professional  role 
rather  than  to  affiliate  with  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  and  thereby  emphasize 
their  official  role. 

The  Council  was  incorporated  as  a 
tax-exempt,  educational  organization  in 

1948,  and  annual  meetings  with  the  federal 
educational  agency  continued.  The  Council 
meets  in  its  own  annual  conference,  with 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  two  or  three 


times  each  year,  with  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators  annually, 
and  it  is  represented  at  many  meetings  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 

Effects  of  Membership  Growth 
and  Competition 

Growth  in  association  membership  and  the 
methods  by  which  that  growth  was 
achieved  were  destined  to  change  the  rela- 
tionships of  state  education  departments  to 
the  organized  profession,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  this  century.  Although 
most  associations  had  not  changed  their 
original  orientation  as  of  1930,  there  were 
more  instances  of  differences  in  purpose, 
independence  in  action,  and  conflicts 
among  leadership  than  had  existed  prior  to 
that  time.  These  divergent  tendencies 
emerged  slowly  in  a small  number  of 
states,  but  the  number  of  states  in  which 
the  state  education  department  either  dom- 
inated or  strongly  influenced  the  state  asso- 
ciations began  to  decrease  after  1900. 

With  few  exceptions,  state  associa- 
tions in  1900  were  still  called  state 
teachers  associations.  Within  30  years, 
about  half  of  them  had  become  education 
associations  with  departments  for  school 
administrators.  But  nearly  90  percent  of 
the  members  of  boards  of  directors  of  state 
associations  in  1930  were  administrators; 
all  but  a small  percentage  of  the  presidents 
were  administrators;  programs  were 
planned  with  the  cooperation  of  the  admin- 
istrators. Legislative  activities  were  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  superintendents.  The 
major  aims  of  the  state  associations  were 
still  the  promotion  of  education  and  the 
improvement  of  teaching.  Most  legislative 
activity  was  directed  to  these  goals. 

The  existence  of  a paid  staff  depend- 
ent upon  a large  membership  added  a new 
dimension  to  relationships  between  the  or- 
ganized profession  and  the  state  education- 
al agencies.  Although  inclined  to  be  sup- 
portive, the  leaders  of  the  associations 
were  becoming  sensitive  to  membership  re- 
action, particularly  to  the  local  adminis- 
trators who  promoted  membership. 
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With  few  exceptions,  the  first  execu- 
tive secretaries  of  the  state  associations  had 
been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  school  ad- 
ministrators. As  a rule,  state  education  de- 
partments could  depend  upon  their 
support;  but  with  the  emergence  of  profes- 
sional leadership  in  the  associations,  the 
possibility  of  conflict  increased.  There  was 
admirable  teamwork  between  such  men  as 
Harlan  Horner  and  Frank  P.  Graves  in 
New  York  state;  but  Frank  Pinct,  as  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Kansas  Association, 
quarreled  with  state  superintendents  from 
1916  to  1936.  He  and  Superintendent  Ross, 
ex  officio  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Association,  accused  each  other 
of  attempting  to  run  the  organization. 

Most  state  superintendents  still  were 
elected  and  served  for  short  periods  of 
time,  although  a considerable  number 
served  long  terms.  Examples  arc  Francis 
G.  Blair  (Illinois,  1906-32);  W.  F.  Bond 
(Mississippi,  1916-36);  and  John  Callahan 
(Wisconsin,  1921-50).  Many  of  the  early 
executive  secretaries  were  able  to  make  a 
career  of  their  wo-*:  Roy  W.  Cloud  of 
California  served  from  1927  to  1947; 
James  W.  Rickards  of  Florida  from  1929 
to  1949;  and  J.  P.  Coates  of  South  Caroli- 
na for  some  30  years  after  1925.  Tenure  in 
office  contributed  to  their  influence  and 
power. 

The  executive  secretaries  also  had  be- 
gun to  strengthen  their  staffs  by  hiring 
directors  of  research,  editors,  public  rela- 
tions experts,  and  other  specialists.  As  the 
office  of  the  executive  secretary  developed, 
it  became  a stronger  force  with  which  sfate 
education  departments  had  to  deal.  Prior 
to  1 900,  the  office  of  the  state  superintend- 
ent provided  both  the  goals  and  the  staff 
for  legislative  activity;  after  1920,  the 
office  of  the  executive  secretary  of  the  as- 
sociation performed  this  function  with 
greater  frequency.  Some  state  education 
departments  preferred  to  reduce  their  visi- 
bility in  the  legislatures. 

State  education  departments  made 
wide  use  of  the  association  journals,  meet- 
ings, and  committees  to  promote  in-service 
growth  of  teachers,  for  the  institute  func- 
tion had  been  taken  over  by  the  state 


associations  with  few  exceptions.  Teacher 
education  institutions  also  became  interest- 
ed in  the  in-service  education  of  teachers. 
They  began  to  offer  summer,  extension, 
and  evening  courses.  Salary  schedules  pro- 
moted by  professional  associations  and 
recommended  by  local  superintendents 
provided  rewards  for  such  courses. 

One  of  the  major  accomplishments  of 
the  state  education  departments  and  the 
state  associations  in  the  twentieth  century 
was  the  shift  of  control  of  teacher  certifica- 
tion to  the  states.  As  a result,  a close 
working  relationship  developed  between 
these  two  agencies  and  the  institutions  pre- 
paring teachers.  With  the  rapid  improve- 
ment in  teacher  education  and  certification 
requirements  after  1930,  this  alliance  was 
strengthened  in  spite  of  occasional  conflicts 
of  interest.  The  NEA  Committee  on  Sup- 
ply, Preparation,  and  Certification  of 
Teachers,  which  had  advocated  4-year  col- 
lege as  the  minimum  preparation  as  early 
as  1920,  was  an  additional  factor  in  raising 
the  levels  of  teacher  preparation. 


DEPRESSION  AND  WAR, 

1930  to  1945 

The  immediate  impact  of  the  Depression 
was  a drop  in  National  Education  Associa- 
tion membership  to  a low  of  154,377  in 
1933.  From  then  on,  its  membership  grew 
rapidly  to  331,605  by  1945,  when  there 
were  880,000  public  school  teachers  in  the 
United  States.  The  number  of  teachers  en- 
rolled in  the  NEA  rose  from  24  percent  in 
1930  to  38  percent  in  1945. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Depres- 
sion upon  the  state  associations  was  to  re- 
duce regional  and  factional  differences  and 
to  inspire  a new  unity  within  them.  Attacks 
from  the  outside  and  the  need  for  defend- 
ing past  gains  aroused  membership  interest 
and  support.  Because  of  a drop  in  the 
number  of  teachers  employed,  the  member- 
ship of  state  associations  (733,000  in 
1945)  was  not  much  greater  than  that  for 
1930.  Yet  public  school  teacher  enrollment 
in  the  state  groups  had  increased  to  83 
percent,  and  it  was  over  90  percent  in  23 
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states.  Only  three  state  associations  re- 
ported less  than  60  percent:  those  in  Mary- 
land, Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina. 

Changes  in  the  Profession 

The  Depression  brought  about  a phenome- 
nal change  in  the  composition  of  the 
teaching  profession.  As  elementary  school 
attendance  dropped,  because  of  the  low- 
ered birthrate,  the  proportion  of  second- 
ary school  teachers  rose.  Unemployment 
among  youth  caused  a rapid  growth  in  sec- 
ondary school  attendance,  and  this  further 
increased  the  proportion  of  high  school 
teachers.  It  grew  from  25  percent  in  1930 
to  35  percent  in  1945. 

This  change  alone  would  have  done 
much  to  raise  the  average  educational 
background  of  secondary  teachers;  but  it 
was  possible  during  this  period  also  to  im- 
prove the  level  of  preparation  for  all  teach- 
ers. The  higher  proportion  of  secondary 
teachers  tended  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  men  in  teaching,  especially  after  the 
war.  The  facts  that  teachers  were  better 
prepared  and  that  a higher  proportion  were 
men  eventually  were  to  affect  the  leader- 
ship of  state  education  associations  in  the 
postwar  period. 

Widespread  unemployment  boon  cre- 
ated a surplus  of  teachers.  Even  states  that 
had  suffered  severe  teacher  shortages  dur- 
ing the  1920's,  such  as  Maine,  soon  were 
able  to  raise  standards  for  entrance  into 
teaching.  Classes  for  training  high  school 
students  for  elementary  teaching  were 
abolished  in  state  after  state.  The  course  in 
normal  schools  was  increased  from  1 to  2 
years  and  from  2 to  3 years.  Many  normal 
schools  became  4-year  colleges.  The  re- 
quirements for  high  school  teachers  were 
generally  raised  to  4 years  of  college  prep- 
aration and  sometimes  to  5. 

World  War  II  made  it  difficult  to  en- 
force the  new  standards  without  recourse 
to  temporary  certification  and  other  expe- 
dients. Nevertheless,  the  level  of  education 
of  teachers  never  dropped  to  the  old  levels. 
College  graduation  became  the  norm,  and 
graduate"  work  beyond  that  became  more 
prevalent.  Classroom  teachers  in  large 


numbers  were  able  at  last  to  vie  with  ad- 
ministrators on  more  nearly  equal  terms 
for  leadership  in  professional  organiza- 
tions. Administrative  style  had  to  become 
increasingly  democratic,  or  participatory, 
to  deal  successfully  with  a more  mature 
and  better  educated  teaching  profession. 
Both  state  education  departments  and  state 
associations  were  to  be  affected  by  this  de- 
velopment. 

Importance  of  Executive  Secretaries 

There  was  little  change  prior  to  1945  in 
the  number  of  states  having  elected  super- 
intendents. The  political  vulnerability  of 
the  elected  state  superintendents  and  those 
appointed  by  governors  became  very  clear 
during  the  Depression  years.  Consequently, 
state  education  departments  and  state  asso- 
ciations were  drawn  closer  together  in  the 
defense  of  school  programs.  They  worked 
together  in  research,  public  relations,  and 
legislation.  Education  organizations  that 
had  not  been  able  to  work  together  did  so. 
The  New  York  State  Educational  Confer- 
ence Board  brought  the  teachers  associa- 
tion and  the  administrators  associations 
into  a close  working  arrangement  after 
1934,  although  it  never  reached  the  teach- 
er groups  in  New  York  City.  The  State 
Education  Department  had  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully from  1929  to  1939,  through  the 
Regents  Joint  Legislative  Committee,  to 
mediate  the  conflicting  interest  of  the  New 
York  City  organizations  and  the  groups 
that  united  to  form  the  Conference  Board. 
Other  state  associations  formed  analogous 
organizations:  the  Iowa  Association  organ- 
ized the  Council  for  Better  Schools,  and 
the  Kentucky  Association  sponsored  the 
Education  Commission. 

The  long  tenure  and  stability  of  the 
office  of  executive  secretary  of  state  asso- 
ciations became  a great  asset  to  many  state 
education  departments.  Frank  Grove 
(Alabama),  Roy  Cloud  (California), 
James  Rickards  (Florida),  Hugh  Ni”on 
(Massachusetts),  M.  P.  Moe  (Montana), 
Arvie  Eldred  (New  York),  J.  P.  Coates 
(South  Carolina),  and  O.  H.  Plcnzke 
(Wisconsin)  cither  served  continually  from 
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1930  to  1945  or  for  most  cf  this  period. 
Their  offices  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
public  relations  and  legislative  activities  re- 
quired to  protect  the  schools  from  attack 
or  curtailment  of  existing  programs. 

Among  the  many  outstanding  ex- 
amples which  could  be  cited  of  states  which 
exhibited  close  collaboration  are  Florida 
and  Washington.  The  Florida  Association 
had  been  doing  so  much  to  defend  the 
schools  that  the  governor  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  abolish  the  job  held  by  the  1933 
president  of  the  Association.  The  close  alli- 
ance dating  from  1937  between  Executive 
Secretary  James  Rickards  and  J.  Colin  Eng- 
lish, Florida  state  superintendent,  brought 
into  being  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation in  1945.  Thomas  D.  Bailey,  who 
later  became  state  superintendent  (1949), 
had  been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, president,  and  public  relations  man 
for  the  Florida  Association  from  1934  to 
1949.  The  Washington  Education  Associa- 
tion also  was  very  active  in  defending  the 
state  school  system  at  this  time.  The  Legis- 
lature called  for  an  investigation  of  the 
Washington  Education  Association  because 
of  its  vigorous  support  of  State  Superin- 
tendent Showatcr  in  his  efforts  to  keep 
school  funds  from  being  curtailed. 

The  danger  of  conflict  between  the 
office  of  state  superintendent  and  that  of 
the  executive  secretary  was  not  eliminated 
by  the  attacks  on  education  at  the  time.  In 
West  Virginia,  Superintendent  Trent  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  support  from  the  West 
Virginia  Association  in  his  “save  the 
schools*’  campaign  of  1933.  After  the  As- 
sociation appointed  its  first  executive 
secretary  in  1936,  a serious  rift  soon  devel- 
oped between  the  secretary  and  Superin- 
tendent Trent  over  school  finance.  By 
1945,  the  Association  was  working  actively 
for  a lay  state  board  of  education  and  an 
appointed  state  superintendent.  A different 
type  of  difficulty  arose  in  New  Jersey. 
When  Dr.  Strahan,  the  deputy  commission- 
er of  education,  was  asked  in  1940  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  New  Jersey  As- 
sociation to  head  its  headquarters  opera- 
tion, the  delegate  assembly  of  the  Associa- 


tion voted  to  censure  its  executive 
committee  for  doing  so. 

Modified  Relationships 

The  state  associations  kept  up  their  cam- 
paigns for  reform  in  state  school  adminis- 
tration. Utah  in  1935  waged  an  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  for  a constitutional 
amendment  to  abolish  the  elected  superin- 
tendcncy.  Georgia  obtained  a lay  state 
board  of  education  in  1937.  North  Caro- 
lina succeeded  in  getting  a constitutional 
provision  for  a state  board  of  education  in 
1943. 

The  direct  links  between  state  educa- 
tion departments  and  the  associations 
remained  but  became  less  active  during 
this  period.  The  Maine  Department,  which 
had  exercised  an  official  connection  with 
the  Maine  Association  since  1859,  publish- 
ing its  reports,  planning  its  programs,  and 
keeping  its  records,  was  ready  by  1940  to 
turn  this  responsibility  over  to  the  new 
office  of  executive  secretary.  By  1945,  all 
but  a few  small  state  associations  had  cre- 
ated that  office. 

The  cutting  of  official  ties  in  an 
increasing  number  of  states  did  not  mean  a 
corresponding  diminishing  of  state  educa- 
tion department  leadership  in  professional 
associations.  The  National  Education  As- 
sociation president  for  1932,  Florence 
Hale,  had  been  employed  as  a rural  agent 
in  the  Maine  Education  Department. 
Agnes  Samuelson,  who  had  been  state 
superintendent  in  Iowa,  became  NEA 
president  in  1936  and  sejved  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Iowa  Association  from 
1931  to  1945.  John  Brooks,  state  superin- 
tendent in  Kentucky  from  1940  to  1943, 
had  been  public  relations  director  for  the 
Kentucky  Association. 

In  a few  states,  the  emergence  of 
strong  state  associations  did  have  a tenden- 
cy to  weaken  the  influence  of  state  educa- 
tion departments  among  the  educational 
groups.  Changes  were  occurring  in  a few 
states  that  ultimately  were  to  strain  the 
bonds  between  more  state  education  de- 
partments and  the  organized  teachers. 
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One  of  these  developments  was  the 
appearance  of  teachers  unions  in  the  indus- 
trialized states.  The  emergence  of  the 
teachers  unions  caused  some  state  depart- 
ments to  become  less  openly  identified  with 
promotion  of  the  state  associations. 

Another  factor  was  the  changes 
occurring  within  the  associations  them- 
selves. The  threat  of  unions  to  their  large 
membership,  combined  with  the  classroom 
teacher  movement,  the  growth  of  local  as- 
sociations, and  the  realities  of  the  Depres- 
sion itself,  caused  many  state  associations 
to  give  more  attention  to  matters  of  teacher 
welfare.  Some  state  associations  began  to 
provide  legal  assistance  for  teachers.  The 
Maine  Association  provided  legal  defense 
for  its  members  as  early  as  1933;  Arizona 
and  Minnesota  were  among  the  first  state 
associations  to  recognize  this  need.  Dis- 
missal of  teachers  to  save  money  caused  a 
renewed  drive  for  tenure  laws  by  the  or- 
ganized teachers.  By  1945,  the  number  of 
states  with  such  laws  had  increased  to  38, 
or  over  three  times  the  number  in  1930. 
Much  effort  also  was  devoted  to  protecting 
pension  plans  and  preventing  cuts  in  teach- 
ers’ salaries.  . 

A third  influence  was  the  shift  in 
control  of  some  associations.  As  already 
observed,  improved  tenure  did  much  to  en- 
hance classroom  teacher  leadership  in  pro- 
fessional associations.  Classroom  teacher 
influence  in  state  associations  grew.  In 
1930,  the  Massachusetts  Teachers  Fed- 
eration, whose  leadership  was  largely 
classroom  teacher,  employed  a high 
school  teacher,  Hugh  Nixon,  as  executive 
secretary.  Three  years  later,  the  classroom 
teachers  gained  control  of  the  Connecticut 
Association,  employed  an  executive  secre- 
tary (Francis  Harrington)  for  the  first 
time,  and  adopted  a vigorous  program  for 
tenure,  retirement,  and  salary  legislation. 
In  1935,  Ohio  adopted  a provision  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  its  executive  committee 
be  classroom  teachers;  similar  amendments 
applying  to  the  executive  committee,  the 
delegate  body,  or  both  were  passed  in  oth- 
er states.  In  1936,  the  Indiana  Association 
elected  a classroom  teacher,  Hilda  Maeh- 


ling,  as  president;  soon  after  it  employed  an 
active  classroom  teacher  leader,  Robert 
Wyatt,  as  executive  secretary.  The  women 
and  urban  teachers  in  the  New  Jersey  As- 
sociation again  challenged  its  administra- 
tive leadership  during  the  1930’s.  The 
Oklahoma  Association  elected  its  firs( 
classroom  teacher  president  in  1938.  By 
1940  the  classroom  teachers  had  become 
a strong  force  in  the  West  Virginia  organi- 
zation. The  North  Carolina  Association 
chose  Ethel  Perkins,  the  former  president 
of  its  classroom  teacher  department,  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  in  1944. 

Many  leaders  of  the  classroom  teach- 
ers at  the  state  level  later  moved  into 
positions  of  influence  in  the  NEA  struc- 
ture. Hilda  Maehling  in  1942  became  the 
first  executive  secretary  of  its  Department 

of  Classroom  Teachers. 

The  spread  of  local  associations  was 
encouraged  by  the  classroom  teacher 
movement  and  the  evolution  of  the  dele- 
gate system  for  conducting  association 
business.  The  delegate  bodies  of  associa- 
tions increasingly  reflected  the  interest  of 
local  leaders.  In  order  to  strengthen  their 
legislative  influence  and  to  promote  their 
programs,  state  associations  appointed 
committees  and  field  staffs  to  organize  and 
assist  local  associations.  For  example,  this 
service  was  added  in  Minnesota  in  1935, 
and  in  North  Carolina  in  1938.  The  effort 
sometimes  incurred  the  opposition  of  local 
superintendents,  as  in  Arizona  and  New 
York.  Efforts  to  organize  locals  soon  were 
followed  by  organized  programs  for  pre- 
paring local  association  leaders,  as  was  the 
case  in  Washington  in  1945. 

The  influence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  on  the  states  began  to  be 
felt  to  a greater  extent.  Leaders  of  the 
local  associations,  which  the  state 
associations  were  organizing,  often  attend- 
ed the  NEA  meetings  and  came  in  contact 
with  the  classroom  teacher  movement.  An 
increasing  number  of  locals  were  beginning 
to  bar  school  administrators  from  member- 
ship and  to  affiliate  with  the  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers.  The  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Defense  of  Democracy 
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Through  Education  was  created  in  1941, 
as  well  as  the  Dushane  Memorial  Defense 
Fund.  The  NEA  began  not  only  to  provide 
legal  protection  for  its  members  in  the  var- 
ious states,  but  also  to  investigate  school 
conditions  within  the  states.  It  launched 
campaigns  for  salaries,  tenure,  and  aca- 
demic freedom. 

The  NEA  Representative  Assembly  in 
1944  adopted  a program  that  was  destined 
to  make  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion a strong  force  in  many  states.  It 
entailed — 

1.  Local  associations  of  teachers  in  every 
community  as  an  integral  part  of  NEA 
and  state  associations 

2.  Unified  dues  for  local,  state,  and  nation- 
al associations 

3.  Enrollment  of  more  teachers  into  the 
local,  state,  and  national  associations 

4.  Integrated  committee  structure  for  lo- 
cal, state,  and  national  associations 

5.  An  expanded  program  of  service  to  the 
children  and  teachers. 

Within  a year  its  membership  had  in- 
creased by  over  20  percent,  and  14  states 
had  over  50  percent  of  their  public  school 
teachers  enrolled  in  NEA. 

Accomplishments 

The  National  Education  Association  asked 
the  state  education  associations,  including 
the  territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  to  list 
their  major  accomplishments  from  1921  to 
1946.  All  except  five  complied  with  the  re- 
quest. In  order  of  frequency  the  items 
mentioned  related  to  school  finance  (45), 
teacher  retirement  (42),  school  improve- 
ments (39),  teachers’  salaries  (24),  tenure 
(24),  other  teacher  welfare  measures  (16), 
teacher  certification  (15),  school  district 
reorganization  (15),  and  cooperation  with 
state  education  departments  (11).  This  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  gradual  shift  in  em- 
phasis of  state  education  associations  dur- 
ing the  period  being  studied.  The  goals  of 
the  state  departments  and  those  of  the  as- 
sociations were  beginning  to  become  differ- 
entiated. 


Administrative  Leadership  Still  Prevalent 

Most  state  associations  in  1945  were  still 
under  the  leadership  of  school  administra- 
tors who  were  identified  with,  and 
supportive  of,  state  education  department 
objectives.  Thirty-eight  of  the  43  state  as- 
sociation presidents  for  whom  data  were 
available  were  administrators  or  supervi- 
sors. Executive  committees  and  boards  of 
directors  usually  had  majority  representa- 
tion for  administrators,  as  did  key 
committees.  All  presidents  of  the  Kansas 
Association  from  1935  to  1945  were  ad- 
ministrators. The  New  York  Association 
had  administrators  as  presidents  from  1930 
to  1945  (including  one  supervisor).  All 
the  presidents  of  the  Virginia  Association 
from  1930  to  1945  were  either  superin- 
tendents, principals,  or  supervisors.  The 
president  of  the  NEA  for  1945  also  was  a 
superintendent,  and  over  half  its  executive 
committee  members  were  school  admini- 
strators. 


POSTWAR  REALIGNMENTS  OF 
RELATIONSHIPS 

Membership  in  professional  associations 
grew  at  a faster  rate  than  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  from  1945  to  1965. 
The  number  of  public  school  teachers  did 
not  quite  double,  rising  to  1.8  million.  Yet 
National  Education  Association  member- 
ship nearly  tripled,  reaching  a total  of 
944,000.  State  association  membership 
more  than  doubled  by  1965,  attaining  a 
new  high  of  1.6  million  or  88  percent  of 
potential.  Over  half  the  state  associations 
were  enrolling  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
public  school  teachers. 

While  the  growth  of  membership  was 
impressive,  both  the  national  and  the  state 
associations  had  become  alarmed  about 
their  decreasing  appeal  to  urban  teachers. 
Neither  had  a large  membership  in  such 
big  cities  as  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chica- 
go even  prior  to  1945.  In  the  postwar  pe- 
riod, this  weakness  became  evident  in  Buf- 
falo, Cleveland,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
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Newark,  New  Haven,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  San  Francisco. 

The  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, on  the  other  hand,  had  been  gaining  in 
the  urban  centers  and  was  beginning  to 
reach  teachers  in  some  of  the  suburban 
areas.  Rivalry  between  the  professional  or- 
ganizations and  the  AFT  became  intense 
by  1965  in  some  metropolitan  areas,  a 
competition  that  was  destined  to  modify 
the  role  of  state  education  departments  in 
dealing  with  the  organized  teachers.  The 
modified  role  arose  from  changes  in  the 
goals  and  methods  of  the  organized  profes- 
sion as  much  as  it  did  from  the  growth  of 
Federation  membership. 


Changed  Composition  of  the 
Teaching  Force 

Organizational  rivalry  for  membership  has 
been  a strong  force  in  modifying  the  be- 
havior of  the  organized  teaching  profession, 
but  the  changed  composition  of  the  teach- 
ing force  also  underlies  these  developments. 
The  profession  is  becoming  younger,  better 
educated,  and  increasingly  male  in  its 
leadership.  Values  and  behavior  have 
changed  accordingly. 

The  average  age  of  teachers  in  1945 
was  relatively  high  as  a result  of  tenure 
laws  and  many  years  of  low  turnover.  The 
first  wave  of  enrollment  growth  thereafter 
occurred  in  the  elementary  schools,  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  women  teachers 
primarily.  Although  it  became  difficult  to 
adhere  to  the  higher  certification  require- 
ments for  all  new  entrants,  the  general 
level  of  education  of  elementary  teachers 
as  a group  did  not  drop.  Single  salary 
schedules  placed  a high  premium  on  meet- 
ing the  requirements  while  on  the  job. 
However,  the  average  age  of  elementary 
teachers  was  reduced  substantially,  not 
only  because  of  the  large  number  of  addi- 
tional teachers  hired  but  also  because  of 
the  many  elementary  teachers  leaving 
teaching  through  deaths  and  retirements. 

After  1947,  the  mounting  shortage  of 
teachers,  their  extremely  low  economic  sta- 
tus, and  surpluses  in  state  revenues  made  it 


relatively  easy  for  state  associations  to 
improve  state  school  financing  and  teach- 
ers’ salaries  until  about  1950.  By  then,  new 
taxes  or  tax  increases  became  necessary, 
and  increasing  resistance  was  encountered. 
State  and  local  associations  had  a harder 
time  achieving  what  their  members  wanted. 

Soon  the  secondary  schools  began  to 
feel  the  enrollment  increase  that  hit  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  late  1940’s.  Men 
were  attracted  into  teaching  at  the  second- 
ary school  level  in  increasing  numbers.  The 
percentage  of  male  teachers  jumped  from 
just  under  17  percent  in  1945,  to  over  27 
percent  in  1955,  to  nearly  32  percent  in 
1965.  This  trend  not  only  lowered  the  av- 
erage age  of  teachers  but  also  increased  the 
general  educational  level  of  the  profession. 
The  young  men  teaching  in  the  secondary 
schools  tended  to  pursue  graduate  work  to 
a greater  extent  than  the  profession  as  a 
whole. 

The  leadership  of  the  more  mature 
women  teachers  long  identified  with  the 
classroom  teacher  movement  remained 
strong  in  NEA  and  in  state  and  local  asso- 
ciations. Yet  the  growing  body  of  young 
male  secondary  school  teachers  began  to 
assume  the  leadership  of  local  associations, 
to  become  delegates  to  national  and  state 
associations,  and  to  become  more  active  at 
all  levels.  Although  women  were  still  in  the 
majority,  after  1960  they  began  to  lose  the 
influence  in  the  organized  profession  that 
they  had  gained  so  slowly  during  the  first 
50  years  of  this  century. 

Born  in  an  age  of  collective  bargain- 
ing in  private  employment,  often  to  parents 
identified  with  the  labor  movement,  the 
new  young  male  leadership  was  activist  in 
outlook  and  often  became  impatient  with 
the  slow  political  methods  and  the  public 
relations  approach  previously  used  by  state 
associations  and  most  local  associations. 
Some  were  quick  to  join  the  labor  move- 
ment; others  used  it  only  as  a threat  to  get 
what  they  wanted;  but  most  were  willing  to 
use  the  collective  power  approach  of  or- 
ganized labor  without  joining  a union.  The 
continued  shortage  of  teachers  and  the 
high  level  of  employment  in  the  overall 
economy  during  this  period  enhanced  the 
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bargaining  position  of  the  organized  pro- 
fession. Inflation  and  rising  living  stand- 
ards made  hard-won  salary  increases  lose 
their  value  quickly.  Tenure  laws  operated 
to  assure  continuity  for  the  new  male 
teacher  leadership  as  it  had  earlier  for  the 
women  classroom  teacher  leaders. 

The  rate  of  growth  in  public  school 
enrollments  and  the  changes  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  teaching  force  varied  from 
state  to  state.  Arizona,  California,  and 
Florida  were  most  affected  due  to  popula- 
tion in-migration.  Southern  states,  exclud- 
ing Florida,  felt  them  to  a lesser  extent  due 
to  the  large  out-migration  of  the  Negro 
population.  The  highly  urbanized  states 
had  their  own  variations  due  to  the  in-mi- 
gration of  the  Negro  and  the  fast  pace  of 
suburban  growth.  The  agricultural  states  of 
the  plains  felt  the  trends  least  since  they 
were  growing  slowly,  or  even  losing  popu- 
lation. 

Changes  in  state  education  associa- 
tions and  in  their  relationships  to  the  state 
education  departments  are  closely  related 
to  such  differences  in  the  composition  and 
leadership  of  the  teaching  profession.  Al- 
though the  National  Education  Association 
became  a partner  in  the  relationship  to  an 
increasing  extent  by  1965,  its  penetration 
into  a state  was  correlated  highly  with  what 
was  happening  to  the  teaching  force  within 
that  state. 

New  Posture  of  the  National 
Education  Association 

The  National  Education  Association  rapid- 
ly expanded  its  operations  within  individu- 
al states  after  the  war,  at  first  to  bolster  its 
membership  but  later  to  protect  its  mem- 
bership from  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  competition.  In  1946,  it  created 
its  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Edu- 
cation and  ProfeL:l^..al  Standards,  which 
became  active  in  most  states.  It  began  to 
increase  its  field  services  to  help  local  asso- 
ciations in  securing  salaries  and  other  ben- 
efits from  employers.  It  increased  its  efforts 
to  provide  leadership  preparation  for  state 
and  local  associations.  Later  it  opened  re- 
gional offices.  In  1961,  it  replaced  the  De- 


fense Commission  with  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Professional  Rights  and  Respon- 
sibilities, and  it  undertook  an  increasing 
number  of  investigations  of  state  and  local 
school  systems.  In  1962,  it  added  an  Urban 
Services  Division,  which  became  identified 
with  election  of  sole  bargaining  agents  in  a 
number  of  school  systems. 

The  NEA  Representative  Assembly  in 
1960  considered  a mild  resolution  on  nego- 
tiations between  organized  teachers  and 
their  employers.  The  difference  of  opinion 
among  those  who  wanted  a stronger  posi- 
tion and  those  who  favored  the  status  quo 
was  so  strong  that  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  further  study. 
The  issue  was  considered  again  at  the  next 
meeting,  and  a resolution  was  adopted  on 
the  rights  of  professional  associations  in 
dealing  with  their  employers.  A year  later, 
the  Representative  Assembly  called  for 
“professional  negotiations”  and  state  legis- 
lation establishing  the  right  of  associations 
to  negotiate  with  their  employers.  In  1962, 
it  also  adopted  the  concept  of  sanctions,  as 
a means  for  influencing  action  of  state  and 
local  governments,  and  called  for  the  de- 
velopment of  guidelines  for  their  use. 

Adoption  of  these  last  two  resolutions 
signaled  a new  role  for  the  NEA  within  the 
states.  It  became  active  in  the  state  legisla- 
tive process,  and  it  began  to  use  the  force 
of  sanctions  to  affect  policy  decisions  in 
state  and  local  units.  Up  to  this  time,  it 
had  relied  upon  its  leadership  activities  and 
the  intellectual  process.  Sometimes  its  new 
activities  within  states  engendered  conflicts 
with  its  affiliated  state  associations  and 
within  its  own  structure.  The  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  has 
voiced  reservations  on  the  course  of  action 
being  taken  by  NEA. 

The  NEA  during  1965  applied  sanc- 
tions to  the  public  schools  in  Oklahoma 
and  Utah.  It  conducted  investigations  of 
school  conditions  in  Florida  and  Idaho,  the 
reports  of  which  were  critical  of  certain  as- 
pects of  the  state  school  administration. 
The  NEA  had  become  an  element  with 
which  state  education  departments  had  to 
deal  in  their  work.  By  this  time,  NEA’s 
conflict  with  the  AFT  became  the  center  of 
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public  attention.  The  NEA  decided  to  bat- 
tle the  AFT  on  its  own  terms  at  the  local 
level  and  to  become  the  spokesman  for 
what  local  organizational  leaders  were 
seeking  from  their  employers. 

Since  1950,  the  state  education  de- 
partments, through  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  often  had  taken 
stands  different  from  those  of  the  National 
Education  Association  on  federal  legisla- 
tion. In  significant  instances  it  was  similar 
in  this  respect  to  some  independent  NEA 
departments  exercising  their  rights  in  cer- 
tain policy  matters.  On  most  issues, 
however,  the  Council  and  the  NEA  have 
been  allies. 

The  fact  that  the  National  Education 
Association  was  becoming  increasingly  in- 
volved at  the  state  and  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment was  partly  a reflection  of  its  poli- 
cy-making machinery.  Delegates  to  its 
Representative  Assembly  generally  repre- 
sented local  associations.  The  number  of 
locals  in  a state  often  had  more  effect  upon 
delegate  representation  than  did  total  Na- 
tional Education  Association  membership. 
Local  leaders  tended  to  view  the  national 
association  as  a means  of  strengthening 
their  leadership  at  the  local  level. 

The  NEA  authorized  a study  of  its 
structure  in  1965.  A major  question  to  be 
answered  was  whether  the  national  associa- 
tion was  to  deal  only  with  the  state 
associations,  allowing  the  latter  to  deal 
with  the  local  associations,  or  whether  it 
was  to  continue  its  direct  dealings  with  lo- 
cals. Another  critical  question  related  to  its 
policy-making  machinery.  The  number  of 
NEA  departments  had  grown  to  33.  NEA 
still  had  found  no  way  of  unifying  the  de- 
partments into  its  decision-making  process. 
The  tendency  for  separate  staffing  and  sep- 
arate operations  had  been  growing.  The 
influence  of  the  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers— the  Delegate  Assembly  of 
which  meets  prior  to  the  NEA  Representa- 
tive Assembly — was  increasing.  The  ad- 
ministrators and  supervisors  still  had  good 
representation  on  the  Board  and  Executive 
Committee,  but  this  was  being  questioned 
by  classroom  teacher  leaders.  And  at  long 
last  the  NEA,  through  the  Division  of  Ur- 


ban Services  (an  outgrowth  of  the  1962 
Urban  Project),  began  to  address  itself  di- 
rectly to  its  membership  problems  in  the 
urban  centers. 

Another  significant  development  of 
1965  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  NEA  and  the  American 
Teachers  Association  that  the  two  organi- 
zations should  be  merged. 

Related  National  Movements 

The  industrial  labor  unions  were  beginning 
to  see  the  implications  of  technology  and 
automation  for  their  membership.  In  their 
drive  to  organize  white-collar  workers,  they 
began  to  seek  collective  bargaining  laws  for 
public  employees.  New  Hampshire  in  1955 
passed  a law  permitting  township  employ- 
ees to  enter  into  collective  bargaining  with 
their  employers.  Alaska  in  1959  gave  the 
right  to  all  municipal  employees,  including 
school  district  employees.  Similar  public 
employee  laws  were  enacted  in  Wisconsin 
in  1962,  and  in  Massachusetts  and  Michi- 
gan in  1965. 

The  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  in  its  drive  to  organize  teachers, 
modified  its  strategies.  It  abandoned  its 
no-strike  policy,  and  it  sought  elections  to 
determine  the  sole  bargaining  agent  for 
teachers.  Its  strike  in  New  York  City  in 
1960  and  its  election  as  sole  bargaining 
agent  in  that  city  in  1962  gave  it  consider- 
able national  publicity  and  exposure. 
Charles  Cogen,  who  led  these  victories, 
moved  from  New  York  City  to  the  AFT 
national  presidency.  Since  1962,  the  Feder- 
ation has  challenged  local  professional 
associations  in  an  increasing  number  of  cit- 
ies and  localities. 

What  happened  in  New  York  City 
was  not  so  new  as  it  was  big.  The  5-year 
period  from  1945  to  1950  saw  more 
strikes  by  teachers  than  the  next  15  years. 
During  the  1946-47  school  year,  there 
were  over  a dozen  major  strikes  involving 
teachers.  A strike  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
called  by  an  AFT  local,  lasted  until  the 
end  of  December.  The  Teachers  Associa- 
tion of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  called  a 
strike  in  1946  that  resulted  in  a 1951  Con- 
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necticut  Supreme  Court  decision  upholding 
the  right  of  teachers  to  organize  and  the 
right  of  employers  to  negotiate  with  them, 
without  upholding  its  right  to  strike.  The 
opinion  in  the  Norwalk  case  has  been  cited 
often  to  support  the  legality  of  collective 
negotiations  in  the  absence  of  state  legisla- 
tion. The  local  association  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  called  a strike  in  1947,  which  led  to 
a stronger  state  law  against  strikes  by  pub- 
lic employees. 

The  Connecticut  State  Education  De- 
partment was  one  of  the  first  to  react.  In 
1951,  its  commissioner  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  draft  a proposal  regarding  work- 
ing relationships  between  employers  and 
organized  teachers.  After  agreement  among 
the  organizations  representing  teachers, 
school  administrators,  and  school  boards, 
the  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  1957.  In  1965,  a 
law  was  passed  making  the  commissioner 
legally  responsible  for  resolving  impasses. 

New  Orientation  of  State  A.ssociations 

All  but  a small  number  of  state  teacher  as- 
sociations had  become  state  education  as- 
sociations by  1965.  However,  the  change 
in  name  did  not  imply  a change  in  empha- 
sis. Indeed,  the  emphasis  on  teachers’ 
economic  interests  had  increased.  The  state 
associations,  to  a higher  degree,  were  be- 
coming instruments  for  securing  local  as- 
sociation objectives.  They  gradually  were 
losing  their  close  identity  with  state  educa- 
tion departments  and  with  state  educational 
systems  as  a whole.  They  were  becoming 
locally  oriented. 

The  spread  and  growth  of  local  asso- 
ciations, the  increasing  use  of  locals  to  col- 
lect dues  and  to  elect  delegates  for  state  as- 
sociations, the  expanding  influence  of 
young  male  secondary  teacher  leaders 
within  local  and  state  associations — all 
contributed  to  the  changing  orientation. 
Local  association  leaders  used  their  influ- 
ence as  local  officers,  delegates  to  state  as- 
sociations, and  as  members  of  committees 
of  state  associations  to  get  state  associa- 
tions to  help  them  attain  their  local  goals. 
Service  to  locals  came  to  rank  with  internal 


housekeeping  as  the  most  time-consuming 
aspect  of  state  association  administration. 
The  size  of  field  staff  operations  increased 
to  a point  where  it  often  outnumbered  all 
other  staff  positions  combined.  Frequently, 
most  of  the  time  of  other  staff  members 
was  consumed  in  field  service  or  in  provid- 
ing backup  for  field  service. 

Membership  maintenance  was  an  im- 
pelling factor  in  the  evolution,  but  crises 
generated  by  elections,  negotiations,  con- 
flicts, and  imoasses  eventually  became  the 
key  determinant.  More  of  the  resources  of 
state  associations  had  to  be  used  for  legal 
assistance,  mediation,  and  other  help  for 
locals.  More  of  the  time  of  executive  secre- 
taries and  their  staffs  had  to  be  allocated  to 
the  day-to-day  pressing  local  problems. 
The  frequently  changing  leadership  of  lo- 
cals increased  the  necessity  for  expanding 
leadership  training  activities.  The  tendency 
for  local  leadership  to  use  the  resources  of 
state  associations  to  their  advantage  and  to 
blame  state  associations  for  failures  in- 
creased the  difficulties  of  state  associations. 

The  net  effect  of  all  of  these  trends 
was  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  and  re- 
sources available  to  such  organizations  for 
promoting  public  education  on  a statewide 
basis  or  for  improving  teaching.  The  origi- 
nal goals  of  the  associations  were  not 
changed,  but  the  new  objectives  were  re- 
ceiving a higher  priority.  The  efforts  of 
state  education  departments  and  state  asso- 
ciations increasingly  were  being  directed 
toward  different  ends.  The  state  associa- 
tions in  the  large  urban  industrialized 
states  moved  most  quickly  in  the  new 
direction. 

As  early  as  1950,  a law  was  passed  in 
California  prohibiting  school  administra- 
tors from  promoting  membership  in 
teachers  associations.  Subsequently,  the 
California  Association  came  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  teachers,  and  the  fchool  admin- 
istrators began  to  depend  more  heavily 
upon  their  own  organization  and  its  paid 
staff.  The  higher  education  groups  began  to 
challenge  the  influence  that  the  Teachers 
Association  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education  had  exercised  over  teacher  certi- 
fication. 
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The  California  Teachers  Association 
and  the  AFT  intensified  their  struggle  for 
the  support  of  local  groups  of  teachers. 
The  close  tie  of  the  latter  to  the  Democrat- 
ic party  also  affected  the  influence  of  the 
Association  in  state  politics.  Conflict  devel- 
oped between  the  State  Board  and  the 
elected  state  superintendent.  Although 
there  are  still  a number  of  areas  in  which 
the  Department  and  the  Association  coop- 
erate, since  1961  changes  have  had  their 
effects  upon  the  established  relationships. 
In  addition,  acting  alone,  the  Association 
succeeded  in  1965  in  passing  the  kind  of 
legislation  on  negotiations  that  it  favored. 

Other  state  associations  on  the  West 
Coast  had  to  make  similar  readjustments  to 
new  conditions.  The  Washington  Educa- 
tion Association  did  not  elect  a superin- 
tendent as  president  from  1953  through 
1965,  and  in  1963  only  two  city  superin- 
tendents served  as  delegates.  The  majority 
of  its  Board  of  Directors  were  classroom 
teachers.  In  1965,  the  Washington  Asso- 
ciation obtained  passage  of  a negotiations 
bill  that  made  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  responsible  for  settling 
disputes.  The  Oregon  Education  Associa- 
tion that  year  also  succeeded  in  passing  its 
own  version  of  a negotiations  statute.  It 
placed  the  school  administrators  in  a new 
role,  causing  them  to  consider  the  possibili- 
ty of  organizing  separately. 

By  1950,  the  classroom  teacher  influ- 
ence in  the  New  York  State  Teachers 
Association  also  had  become  marked. 
School  administrators  always  had  been  or- 
ganized separately,  but  now  they  had  be- 
gun to  give  up  their  leadership  in  the 
Teachers  Association.  Since  1950,  the  del- 
egate body  of  the  State  Association  had 
repeatedly  rejected  the  idea  of  a classroom 
teacher  department.  This  action  by  dele- 
gates who  were  overwhelmingly  classroom 
teachers  probably  resulted  from  reasoning 
that  they  already  had  a classroom  teachers 
association.  Although  the  Association  tend- 
ed to  be  supportive  of  the  State  Education 
Department  in  its  programs,  it  began  to 
put  its  major  efforts  into  promoting  its  own 
program,  which  came  to  be  shaped  by  del- 
egate action  rather  than  Board  of  Director’s 


decision.  With  the  growing  strength  of 
local  associations  in  the  delegate  body,  it 
came  to  stress  teacher  legislation  to  a 
greater  extent  than  institutional  legislation. 
An  increasing  proportion  of  the  resources 
of  the  Association  have  had  to  be  used  to 
maintain  its  membership.  The  AFT,  fresh 
from  its  victory  in  New  York  City,  became 
very  aggressive  in  other  cities  and  in  the 
suburban  communities  surrounding  New 
York  City.  The  Association  had  not  suc- 
ceeded through  1965  in  passing  the  kind  of 
teacher-school  board  relations  bill  that  it 
wanted,  but  it  did  succeed  in  blocking  re- 
peated attempts  by  the  unions  to  secure  a 
collective  bargaining  bill  for  all  public  em- 
ployees. Two  years  later,  the  Association 
did  succeed  in  obtaining  legislative  approv- 
al of  a measure  giving  negotiation  rights  to 
all  public  employees — a measure  which  re- 
flected many  of  the  basic  principles  of  its 
earlier  efforts. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  New  York 
State  Educational  Conference  Board  grad- 
ually weakened  as  the  State  Association,  a 
dominant  supportive  member,  began  to  re- 
flect the  demands  of  its  locally  oriented 
leadership.  Special  interest  groups  organ- 
ized on  a regional  basis — rural,  suburban, 
and  urban— began  to  appear  not  only 
among  the  teachers  but  also  among  the 
school  boards  and  other  supporting  organi- 
zations. The  competition  among  organized 
teachers  and  the  resulting  reaction  of 
school  boards  also  narrowed  the  areas 
open  to  cooperation,  making  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  mobilize  united  support  behind 
agreed-upon  proposals.  At  the  same  time, 
the  New  York  State  Education  Depart- 
ment, under  the  leadership  of  a strong 
commissioner,  began  to  take  a more  inde- 
pendent posture,  with  the  result  that 
department  positions,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  school  finance,  were  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  Conference  Board. 

Other  state  associations  on  the  East 
Coast  that  began  to  experience  major 
changes  in  orientation  after  the  war  includ- 
ed Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Jersey.  Developments  in  Connecticut  al- 
ready have  been  discussed.  In  1965,  its 
Association  secured  a negotiation  law.  Yet, 
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until  then,  its  new  activities  had  not  seri- 
ously affected  its  relationship  with  the  State 
^Department  of  Education  or  the  inQepend- 
ently  organized  school  administrators. 

The  Massachusetts  Federation  had 
been  a local  association-oriented  organiza- 
tion since  1911;  yet,  between  1945  and 
1964,  it  had  begun  to  act  more  like  the 
other  state  associations — interested  in  state 
school  legislation  and  actively  cooperating 
with  groups  seeking  to  improve  the  state 
school  system  and  its  support.  It  changed 
its  name  to  the  Massachusetts  Teachers 
Association  in  1953.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  collective  bargaining  law,  which  it 
jointly  supported  with  the  unions,  it  has 
tended  to  become  more  locally  oriented 
again. 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Associa- 
tion and  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, because  of  the  long  tenure  of 
Frederick  Hipp  in  the  Association  and 
Commissioner  Frederick  M.  Raubinger  in 
the  Department,  developed  a very  close 
working  relationship  on  state  school  policy 
that  was  later  strengthened  by  the  Prince- 
ton Group  (organized  by  the  commissioner 
in  1952).  Nevertheless,  the  same  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  New  York  state 
were  occurring  in  New  Jersey.  The  Asso- 
ciation, which  had  provided  strong  support 
for  local  associations  long  before  the  union 
threat  had  become  serious,  was  becoming 
involved  in  local  negotiations.  Although 
still  affiliated  with  the  Association,  the  ad- 
ministrators soon  opened  a separate 
headquarters  with  their  own  full-time  exec- 
utive secretary.  Both  Pennsylvania  and 
Rhode  Island  also  encountered  new  prob- 
lems of  teacher-school  board  relations. 

Probably  no  state  has  felt  the  effects 
of  the  new  attitude  of  teachers  organiza- 
tions more  than  Michigan.  Relations 
between  organized  teachers,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  the  organized 
school  administrators  have  been  modified 
perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  state. 
World  War  II  was  no  sooner  over  than  the 
old  friction  between  Detroit,  Wayne  Coun- 
ty, and  the  remainder  of  the  state  began  to 
create  problems  for  the  Michigan  Educa- 
tion Association.  No  group  existed  or 


could  be  created  that  could  reconcile  the 
differences,  although  the  state  superintend- 
ents tried  to  do  so  through  a council.  The 
AFT  forces  were  small,  but  they  had  the 
advantage  of  identification  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  election  of  a Democratic 
state  superintendent  strengthened  the  AFT 
position.  The  response  of  the  Michigan  Ed- 
ucation Association  was  to  strengthen  its 
locals;  its  field  staff  was  increased  greatly, 
and  its  program  of  other  services  to  locals 
was  expanded.  The  passage  of  a tenure  law 
in  1963  widened  its  differences  with  the 
administrator  organizations,  which  subse- 
quently broke  away  from  it  and  relied 
upon  their  own  executive  secretary.  The 
Michigan  Department  of  Education,  the 
administrators,  and  the  teachers  differed 
not  only  on  purposes,  but  also  on  priori- 
ties. After  the  passage  of  legislation  in 
1965  giving  public  employees  the  right  to 
bargain  collectively,  both  the  AFT  and 
MEA  launched  vigorous  campaigns  on  the 
local  level. 

Most  other  states  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region  have  felt  the  tide  of  events.  Indiana 
appears  to  be  developing  in  a pattern  simi- 
lar to  that  in  Michigan.  The  school  admini- 
strators are  organized  separately  and  have 
been  based  at  the  University  of  Indiana 
with  their  own  executive  secretary.  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  and  Ohio  also  have  had  prob- 
lems of  teacher-school  board  relations. 

The  Wisconsin  public  employee  legis- 
lation prohibits  school  administrators  from 
promoting  membership  in  employee  asso- 
ciations. The  Labor  Relations  Board  ruled 
that  superintendents  and  principals  repre- 
sent employers  and  are  not  eligible  for 
membership  in  local  teachers  associations. 
The  Wisconsin  school  administrators  had 
been  organized  separately  from  the  teach- 
ers association. 

In  many  states,  teacher  leaders  look 
upon  the  state  education  departments  as 
being  aligned  with  school  administrators 
because  so  many  departmental  employees 
are  former  superintendents.  The  local  con- 
tacts of  state  departments  tend  to  be  with 
superintendents  and  school  boards,  rather 
than  with  organized  teachers. 
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Even  the  Southern  states  did  not  es- 
cape the  trend.  The  Florida  Association  in 
1965  requested  that  the  NEA  conduct  an 
investigation  of  conditions  in  the  state.  The 
investigation  resulted  in  the  imposition  of 
sanctions  by  the  Association  and  the  NEA. 
Florida  had  a long  tradition  of  cooperation 
among  the  Association,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  other  professional 
groups  in  promoting  public  education. 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina 
also  were  beginning  to  experience  greater 
unrest  among  organized  teachers. 

Two  states  west  of  the  Mississippi 
provided  evidence  that  this  area  too  was 
feeling  the  shift  in  orientation  and  tactics. 
The  Utah  Association  in  1963  requested 
that  the  NEA  impose  sanctions  upon  the 
state.  During  1964,  it  conducted  a study  of 
the  schools,  but  the  governor  ignored  it 
and  refused  to  call  a special  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  increase  funds.  The  Associa- 
tion staged  a 2-day  work  stoppage.  On 
May  19,  1964,  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation imposed  sanctions.  On  March  15, 
1965,  the  sanctions  were  lifted  after  the 
Legislature  had  passed  education  bills  de- 
signed to  give  more  money  to  the  state’s 
schools. 

In  1963,  the  governor  of  Oklahoma 
vetoed  a bill  increasing  teachers’  salaries, 
and  a subsequent  referendum  submitted  to 
the  people  was  defeated  in  1964.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  election,  the  Association 
called  a work  stoppage  and  an  NEA  inves- 
tigation. The  state  did  not  act  on  the  NEA 
study.  The  Oklahoma  Education  Associa- 
tion, on  March  6,  1965,  and  the  National 
Education  Association,  on  May  11,  1965, 
invoked  sanctions.  On  September  14, 
Oklahoma  voters  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
a constitutional  amendment  to  allow  local 
school  districts  to  increase  their  school- 
support  levies.  Somewhat  different  ap- 
proaches have  been  used  by  organized 
teachers  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  and 
Montana. 

Cooperation  Persists 

State  departments  and  state  education  as- 
sociations, even  where  their  objectives  or 


strategies  have  become  far  apart,  have 
tried  to  avoid  opposing  each  other.  Rela- 
tionships have  tended  to  evolve  rather  than 
to  change  suddenly.  Close  cooperation  be- 
tween state  associations  and  state  educa- 
tion depaitments  on  broad  matters  of 
educational  policy  are  still  very  common. 
Some  large  associations,  such  as  those  in 
Missouri,  Texas,  and  Virginia,  have  not 
deviated  much  from  original  purposes.  Sta- 
bility in  leadership  probably  has  been  a 
factor  in  such  states.  In  Missouri,  Everett 
Keith  has  been  executive  secretary  since 
1941,  and  State  Commissioner  Hubert 
Wheeler  has  been  in  office  since  1947.  In 
Texas,  Charles  Tennyson  has  been  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Teachers  Association 
since  1950,  and  State  Commissioner  J.  W. 
Edgar  began  his  long  tenure  in  the  same 
year.  Robert  Williams  has  served  the  Vir- 
ginia Association  since  1946. 

In  1967,  state  superintendents  were 
still  ex  officio  members  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  at  least  six  state  associations: 
those  in  Kansas,  North  Carolina,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Vermont,  and  Washington. 
A number  of  state  superintendents  have 
been  leaders  in  state  associations:  Mead- 
ows of  Alabama,  Wilson  of  Indiana, 
Throckmorton  of  Kansas,  Stetler  of  Ne- 
vada, Essex  of  Ohio,  Robinson  of  Rhode 
Island,  Anderson  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Edgar  of  Texas. 

Evidence  of  close  ties  between  state 
associations  and  state  education  depart- 
ments persisted  in  many  states  throughout 
the  postwar  years  through  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Arizona  League  for  Public 
Schools,  the  Georgia  Education  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  the  Illinois  School  Policies 
Commission,  the  Maine  Educational  Con- 
ference Board,  the  Nevada  Educational 
Development  Council,  the  Tennessee  Unit- 
ed Organization  for  Education,  and  the  Al- 
lied School  Council  of  Washington.  The 
associations  in  states  like  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  work  closely  with  the  state 
departments  on  legislation  without  a for- 
mal structure.  Furthermore,  a number  of 
executive  secretaries  of  associations  have 
served  in  state  education  departments: 
Nelson  in  Alabama,  Gallop  in  Minnesota, 
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Swan  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Keith  in  Mis- 
souri. The  state  education  associations  al- 
most always  have  supported  recent  efforts 
toward  appointed  state  school  superintend- 
ents and  toward  stronger  state  education 
departments. 

With  the  majority  of  staies  shifting  to 
appointed  state  school  officers  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  office  through  state 
and  federal  action,  the  state  education  de- 
partments probably  were  not  as  dependent 
upon  the  continuity  and  staff  of  state  asso- 
ciations as  they  had  been.  Yet  an  examina- 
tion of  the  period  from  1955  to  date  shows 
much  more  turnover  among  state  superin- 
tendents than  among  executive  secretaries. 
Among  the  few  combinations  lasting  a dec- 
ade or  more  have  been  Ford  and  Rozell  in 
Arkansas,  Raubinger  and  Hipp  in  New 
Jersey,  Throckmorton  and  Wright  in  Kan- 
sas, Hodge  and  Phillips  in  Oklahoma, 
Wheeler  and  Keith  in  Missouri,  and  Allen 
and  Goold  in  New  York. 

Relationships  Being  Modified 

The  normal  schools  virtually  disappeared 
after  World  War  II;  teachers  colleges  gen- 
erally became  liberal  arts  colleges,  and 
many  of  these  became  state  universities.  In 
the  process,  many  state  education  associa- 
tions lost  some  of  their  contacts  with  high- 
er education  facilities.  The  rapidly  growing 
staffs  of  public  higher  education  tended  to 
become  identified  with  the  separate  disci- 
plines in  higher  education.  There  were  few 
of  these  institutions  in  which  some  faculty 
members  were  not  sympathetic  to  the  un- 
ion movement.  Many  of  their  graduates 
who  entered  teaching  were  skeptical  of  the 
value  of  professional  associations  for 
teachers.  Some  leaned  toward  the  orga- 
nized disciplines;  others  toward  unions  or 
protest  groups. 

With  this  shift  in  the  nature  of  teacher 
preparation  institutions,  with  the  rising 
prestige  of  higher  education,  and  with  the 
growing  activism  of  their  separate  organi- 
zations, state  education  departments  were 
faced  with  two  new  challenges;  maintain- 
ing control  of  higher  education  and  control 
of  teacher  certification.  The  departments 


and  the  associations  generally  united  to  de- 
fend the  status  quo,  but  not  always 
successfully. 

The  growth  of  public  higher  educa- 
tion, generally  administered  by  a separate 
state  agency,  created  new  demands  upon 
the  state  revenue  systems.  The  legislative 
strategies  of  both  the  state  education  de- 
partments and  the  professional  associations 
had  to  be  modified  accordingly.  State  edu- 
cation departments,  more  than  state 
associations,  had  to  weigh  the  priorities 
carefully  in  terms  of  total  public  welfare. 
Most  state  associations  did  not  identify 
with  all  public  higher  education  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  previously  had  identified 
with  the  normal  school  and  teachers  col- 
lege faculties. 

The  growing  university  influence  in 
public  education  affected  state  associations 
and  state  education  departments  in  many 
other  ways.  Various  institutions  had  been 
organizing  study  councils  serving  the 
schools  in  particular  areas.  Different  de- 
partments and  the  disciplines  within 
institutions  were  seeking  the  loyalties  of 
various  specialists  and  special  interests  in 
education.  Through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, university  leaders  attempted  to 
bring  about  reform  within  the  state  educa- 
tional agencies  and  within  the  profession 
itself.  Through  research,  teaching,  and 
leadership,  they  were  becoming  extremely 
critical  of  the  “establishment”  and  its  re- 
sistance to  change.  Competition  among  dif- 
ferent higher  education  institutions  within 
the  states  fostered  sectionalism.  Depart- 
ment or  disciplinary  competition  within 
these  institutions  fostered  organizational  di- 
vision along  occupational  and  subject  mat- 
ter lines.  The  universities  in  so  doing  pro- 
vided an  outlet  for  the  curriculum-oriented 
teacher  who  was  finding  it  harder  to  find  a 
place  in  the  state  associations  that  were  be- 
coming instruments  for  securing  economic 
benefits  from  employers.  Only  a small  part 
of  university  leadership,  however,  was  di- 
rected toward  overall  institutional  purposes 
and  programs — the  sphere  of  state  educa- 
tion departments. 

Within  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  itself  new  tensions 
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were  building.  State  education  departments 
could  not  operate  without  regard  to  politi- 
cal realities.  The  “one  man-one  vote”  deci- 
sion increased  the  influence  cf  the  urban 
areas  in  state  legislatures.  With  this  came 
Democratic  majorities  in  one  or  both  hous- 
es of  a number  of  state  legislatures,  and  in 
several  states,  a stronger  voice  for  orga- 
nized labor.  Existing  arrangements  for 
reaching  consensus  between  state  education 
departments  and  the  organized  profession 
began  to  lose  their  effectiveness.  Unionized 
teachers  and  urban  professional  associa- 
tions, often  with  their  own  executive 
secretaries,  were  not  always  willing  to  con- 
cur in  the  decisions  reached  at  the  state 
level. 

With  the  growing  strength  of  local  as- 
sociations, the  ability  of  state  education  as- 
sociations themselves  to  mobilize  their 
membership  behind  accepted  objectives 
was  weakened.  Local  groups  with  strong 
leaders  tended  to  select  which,  if  any,  of 
the  approved  state  objectives  they  would 
concentrate  on.  The  tendency  of  local  lead- 
ers to  unite  within  geographic  areas  of  the 
states,  because  of  common  interests  and 
ease  of  communication,  tended  to  strength- 
en sectionalism  in  the  legislative  process. 

The  immediate  effect  of  competition 
from  the  unions  upon  state  associations  in 
urban  centers  and  other  localities  was  not 
so  much  a shift  of  membership  from  one  to 
the  other  as  a loss  for  the  state  associa- 
tions. Associations  that  had  relied  heavily 
upon  the  formal  structure  of  the  school 
system  for  membership  promotion  found 
that  a large  part  of  their  membership  easily 
could  be  lost.  Realization  of  this  fact  tend- 
ed to  make  state  associations  very  cautious 
in  their  state  leadership  roles.  It  was  no 
longer  a matter  of  simply  mobilizing  the 
organized  profession  through  the  formal 
educational  structure  headed  by  the  super- 
intendents, supervisors,  and  principals. 

Neither  state  education  departments 
nor  state  associations  could  escape  the 
public  relations  and  political  consequences 
of  actions  by  militant  local  teacher  groups. 
In  urban  centers,  minority  groups  some- 
times opposed  what  the  teachers  were 
seeking.  Those  responsible  for  municipal 


government  at  times  became  aroused  over 
the  impact  of  local  school  budgets  upon 
other  governmental  operations.  Religious 
groups  operating  their  own  schools  some- 
times became  concerned  over  rising  school 
taxes  and  demanded  public  support  for 
their  own  schools.  Business  and  taxpayer 
groups  and  other  organized  interests  tend- 
ed to  oppose  school  taxes  or  to  seek  ways 
of  avoiding  them.  Citizens  groups  primarily 
concerned  with  education  sometimes  found 
themselves  unable  to  support  teacher  de- 
mands. Local  school  boards  and/or  school 
board  organizations  often  became  alienat- 
ed. State  legislators  representing  localities 
tended  to  reflect  local  public  attitudes 
toward  teachers. 

As  a consequence,  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  staffs  of  state  education 
departments  have  not  joined  either  state 
education  associations  or  teachers  unions. 
A small  proportion  have  joined  both.  An- 
other small  group  were  union  members  be- 
fore becoming  members  of  the  department 
staff.  In  states  like  Michigan  and  New 
York,  split  loyalties  within  the  departments 
are  likely  to  become  a permanent  aspect  of 
the  relationships  of  the  department  to  the 
organized  profession. 

By  1967,  all  of  the  states  with  sepa- 
rate associations  for  Negroes  had  taken 
some  steps  to  break  the  color  lines.  How- 
ever, neither  state  education  departments 
nor  state  associations  were  quick  to  assume 
leadership  in  the  emerging  racial  issues, 
but  they  could  not  escape  eventual  involve- 
ment. The  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment was  among  the  first  to  take  a 
positive  stance  after  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision.  The  State’s  Board  of  Re- 
gents issued  a January  1960  policy  state- 
ment in  which  they  said  that  they  had  been 
reevaluating  the  role  of  education  in  a de- 
mocracy since  the  1954  decision.  Since 
then,  the  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment has  conducted  two  surveys  to  de- 
termine the  racial  and  ethnic  composition 
of  individual  school  buildings  and  has  re- 
quired districts  with  racially  imbalanced 
schools  to  report  on  progress  made  in  elim- 
inating imbalance. 
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Association  Achievements  from 
1964  to  1967 

The  National  Education  Association  an- 
nually asks  state  associations  to  report  on 
major  legislative  goals  and  achievements. 
Since  many  legislatures  meet  once  every  2 
years,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  2-year  re- 
ports to  see  what  is  happening  in  all  50 
states.  Retirement  legislation  exceeded 
finance  as  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
objective  for  this  period  by  a very  slight 
margin.  These  two  were  followed  in  order 
by  salaries,  welfare  benefits  for  teachers, 
tenure,  and  higher  education.  No  other 
objective  was  mentioned  by  over  half  of 
the  states.  School  finance  legislation  was 
cited  as  the  greatest  achievement  by  most 
states,  and  here  the  departments  and  the 
associations  worked  toward  similar  general 
ends  in  most  states. 

As  a whole,  this  record  provides  a 
marked  contrast  with  the  goals  in  1900, 
1930,  and  1945.  It  means  that  state  educa- 
tion department  goals,  being  institutionally 
oriented,  often  had  beco  ne  quite  different 
from  the  major  goals  of  all  but  a small 
portion  of  the  state  education  associations. 

Even  when  the  state  education  associa- 
tions and  state  education  departments  are 
promoting  the  same  ends,  conflicts  some- 
times arise  where  they  did  not  in  the  past. 
A number  of  state  associations  have  initiat- 
ed programs  of  instructional  improvement 
that  initially  had  the  full  cooperation  of  de- 
partment officials.  As  these  programs 
developed,  however,  they  did  not  always 
go  in  the  direction  the  departments  had 
hoped.  In  summary,  the  leadership  of  both 
the  associations  and  the  departments  is  be- 
coming independently  self-directive. 


PROJECTIONS  OF  RELATIONSHIPS 

Some  overall  observations  regarding  the 
organized  teaching  profession  are  rather 
certain  on  the  basis  of  this  review: 

1.  Although  the  teachers  associations  of 
1900  generally  changed  their  names  to 
education  associations  by  1967,  they 


continued  to  behave  more  like  teachers 
associations. 

2.  The  stated  purposes  of  the  associations 
were  not  modified,  but  their  activities 
became  quite  differentiated  from  those 
of  state  education  departments. 

3.  Organizational  rivalry,  which  contribut- 
ed so  much  to  this  change  in  orienta- 
tion, probably  will  continue  to  exist  for 
a number  cf  years. 

The  increasing  power  of  local  asso- 
ciations, the  growing  influence  of  local- 
ly elected  teachers  in  determining  the  poli- 
cy of  state  and  national  associations,  and 
the  accelerating  competition  with  unions 
probably  will  cause  marked  changes  in 
priorities  and  strategies  in  professional  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  nation. 

As  objectives  become  different,  it  is 
anticipated  that  state  education  depart- 
ments and  state  associations  will  pursue 
more  independent  courses  of  action.  In  the 
immediate  future,  however,  most  of  them 
will  succeed  in  avoiding  open  conflict. 

The  new  strategy  of  local  associations 
and  unions  and  the  support  given  them  by 
national  and  state  organizations  in  achiev- 
ing their  objectives  will  definitely  affect  and 
probably  alter  existing  relationships  be- 
tween state  educational  agencies  and  the 
organized  profession  in  all  states.  It  is  very 
likely  that  an  increasing  number  of  organi- 
zations of  school  administrators  will  at- 
tempt to  maintain  their  independence  from 
organized  teachers  by  strengthening  their 
own  organizations  and  by  hiring  independ- 
ent staffs.  State  education  departments  are 
likely  to  transfer  their  close  relationship 
with  professional  organizations  to  the  or- 
ganized administrators  who  will  more  like- 
ly continue  to  support  their  institutional 
goals,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

The  effectiveness  of  state  education 
departments  in  promoting  and  improving 
education  can  be  impaired  by  their  failure 
to  maintain  close  relationships  with  teacher 
organizations.  Yet  the  immediate  problems 
arising  from  the  emotional  pitch  of  nego- 
tiations, coupled  ' with  a failure  to 
understand  and  accept  what  is  taking  place 
within  the  organized  profession,  may  lead 
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to  a breach  between  the  profession  of 
teaching  and  the  departments  which  will  be 
so  wide  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  public  education  in  this  na- 
tion. If  it  succumbs  to  choosing  sides  in 
the  current  school  employer-school  em- 
ployee confrontation,  a state  education 
department  can  only  be  weakened. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  state  education 
departments  to  assume  a posture  in  which 
they  can  continue  to  provide  the  education- 
al leadership  necessary  and,  at  the  same 
time,  continue  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  professional  organizations. 
One  possible  way  for  a department  to 
avoid  direct  involvement  in  the  side  effects 
of  employer-employee  conflicts  and  simul- 
taneously reduce  the  scope  of  conflict 
would  be  by  providing  a core  of  informa- 
tion for  use  in  negotiations  by  both  orga- 
nized teachers  and  their  employers.  Such 
information  can  be  provided  cooperatively 
with  teacher  organizations  and  school 
boards.  As  counsellor  and  purveyor  of  ba- 
sic facts,  state  departments  may  serve  with- 
out becoming  directly  embroiled.  Educa- 
tion departments,  such  as  those  in 
Connecticut  and  Washington  which  have 
already  been  made  responsible  by  law  for 
resolving  disputes  between  teachers  and 
employers,  will  have  a more  difficult  time; 
but  even  here  the  greater  responsibility  is 
not  one  which  is  impossible  to  meet. 

As  long  as  teachers  are  engaged  in  or- 
ganizational rivalry,  state  education  depart- 
ments will  have  to  find  special  avenues  of 
identification  that  do  not  involve  them  di- 
rectly. They  will  have  to  be  realistic  and 
treat  both  with  equal  justice.  They  may 
even  have  to  seek  some  means  for  reaching 
agreements  between  the  rival  groups  on  is- 
sues transcending  organizational  conflicts 
in  value  and  priority. 

It  must  be  anticipated  that  the  use  of 
force  by  organized  teachers  will  generate 
new  counterforces.  At  this  time,  the  shape 
of  such  forces  is  far  from  self-evident.  The 
following  questions  indicate  some  of  the 
forces  with  which  both  the  departments 
and  the  profession  may  have  to  contend  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead:  Will  taxpay- 
ers organize  and  refuse  to  pay  the  bill? 


Will  parents  and  taxpayers  become 
aligned?  Will  the  public  demand  new  re- 
straints? Will  collective  bargaining  have  to 
be  abandoned  and  some  new  way  of  pre- 
venting disputes  and  impasses  be  invented? 
Will  the  public  turn  to  a greater  extent  to 
private  education  for  relief?  Will  the  bar- 
riers to  public  financing  of  private  and/or 
denominational  schools  be  removed? 

It  appears,  for  the  present  at  least, 
that  the  higher  education  segment  of  the 
profession  will  continue  to  pursue  its  own 
independent  course.  Its  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion will  generate  conflicts  with  the  orga- 
nized profession  and  even  with  state  educa- 
tion departments.  But  this  may  not  and 
need  not  be  the  long-range  outcome.  High- 
er education  will  continue  to  be  concerned 
with  teacher  education  and  certification.  It 
will  become  increasingly  involved  in  the 
evaluation  of  public  education  and  in  the 
development  of  new  and  more  effective 
means  for  achieving  school  purposes. 
These  forces  are  strong.  For  the  time 
being,  the  present  ferment,  if  left  to  brew, 
may  serve  education  well  in  advancing  its 
social  purposes. 

The  day  has  passed  when  state  educa- 
tion departments  can  use  the  organizations 
as  a vehicle  for  promoting  their  own  insti- 
tutional needs.  With  increased  power  the 
organized  profession  is  destined  to  become 
more  self-directive.  The  speed  with  which 
organized  teachers  will  return  to  fostering 
the  improvement  of  education  and  teaching 
as  ends  in  themselves  will  depend  largely 
on  the  leadership  that  emerges.  The  role  of 
the  state  education  departments  will  be  to 
work  with  that  leadership.  The  depart- 
ments will  not  be  able  to  direct  it. 

It  is  possible  that  the  strategies  now 
being  employed  by  organized  teachers  will 
produce  better  educational  results  as  well 
as  economic  gains  for  members.  There  are 
states  and  communities  with  low  educa- 
tional standards  that  will  not  change  with- 
out strong  motivation.  Perhaps  the  orga- 
nized teachers  will  prove  to  be  the  only 
modus  operandi  whereby  the  needed  moti- 
vation can  be  provided.  The  state  educa- 
tion departments  can  point  the  way  to 
sound  public  policy,  but  without  teacher 
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commitment  and  support  they  cannot 
achieve  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  organized  pro- 
fession at  the  state  and  national  level  of 
government  simply  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
broad  matters  of  national  and  state  policy 
in  education.  The  very  legal  foundation  of 
public  education  could  be  destroyed  while 
the  profession  is  preoccupied  with  organi- 
zational competition  and  struggles  with  lo- 
cal employers.  Structural  and  functional 
defects  in  state  school  systems  could  be 
creating  unnecessary  and  futile  impasses. 

Outmoded  government  structures  that 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  the  con- 
ditions sought  by  teachers  could  prove  to 
be  the  most  damaging  stumbling  blocks  to 
progress.  The  profession  must  never  let  its 
preoccupation  with  removing  the  obstacles 
cause  it  to  neglect  to  work  toward  some 
basic  reforms  in  such  areas  as  state  and 
national  governmental  structure  for  educa- 
tion, school  district  organization,  and  tax 
structure  for  educational  support. 

Evidence  available  to  date  suggests 
that  nothing  short  of  an  all-out  effort  in- 
volving teachers,  administrators,  state  edu- 
cation departments,  school  boards,  higher 
education,  and  the  community-at-large  will 
ensure  effective  solution  of  today’s  educa- 
tional problems.  A concern  for  general 
public  school  support  tended  to  unite  these 
forces  during  the  thirties  and  tends  to  re- 
main as  a common  concern.  The  emerging 
social  and  economic  problems  now  facing 
our  schools  could  have  a similar  effect. 

During  the  5-year  period  immediately 
following  World  War  II,  the  United  States 
witnessed  substantial  teacher  unrest.  After 
several  years  of  relative  calm  during  the 
fifties,  we  now  are  in  another  such  period. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  cur- 
rent unrest  will  not  be  permanent.  Alli- 
ances may  be  strained  during  a time  of 
internal  turmoil.  However,  as  long  as  these 
alliances  are  not  severed,  it  will  be  possible 
for  state  education  departments  and  orga- 
nizations representing  various  groups  with- 
in the  profession  to  work  together  in  ad- 
vancing common  goals.  The  seeds  of 
dissension  and  discord  are  present.  How- 
ever, they  have  always  been  present,  and 


there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  future 
pressures  for  disunity  will  be  more  effective 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  There  is 
nothing  of  such  magnitude  as  to  prevent 
the  state  education  departments  in  their 
growing  strength  and  the  emerging  free 
and  self-directed  professional  organizations 
from  suceeding  in  evolving  accommoda- 
tions and  effective  relationships  for  moving 
education  forward. 
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Higher  Education  Relationships 


INTRODUCTION 

The  development  of  higher  education  in 
America  reflects  the  complexity  of  our 
democratic  philosophies  and  sense  of  na- 
tional purpose,  our  institutional  structures 
and  their  formal  and  informal  power 
systems,  and  our  historical  and  economic 
development.  The  distinctiveness  of  Ameri- 
can higher  education  refiects  the  energy 
and  vision  of  leaders  who  have  guided  its 
growth  within  these  contexts.  To  describe 
the  shape  of  higher  education  in  America, 
therefore,  requires  perspectives  that  are 
historical,  institutional,  functional,  and  per- 
sonal. 

After  tracing  some  of  these  persp  > 
tives,  this  chapter  focuses  on  a specific  pat- 
tern of  development  in  American  higher 
education.  It  emphasizes  functional  rela- 
tionships between  state  departments  of  ed- 
ucation and  higher  education,  particularly 
in  departmental  efforts  to  assist  higher  edu- 
cation by  providing  important  aspects  of 
leadership,  service,  and  regulation. 


HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVES 

To  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
onial Assembly,  who  appropriated  £.400 
in  1636  to  establish  a “school  college,” 
college  education  meant  the  preservation  of 
culture  in  a wilderness;  to  the  men  who 
broke  the  sod  of  our  prairies,  it  meant  a 
higher  level  of  proficiency  in  the  agricultur- 
al and  mechanical  arts;  to  men,  in  all 
times,  it  has  represented  a major  contri- 
bution toward  maximum  personal  develop- 
ment, toward  a life  of  contribution  and 
satisfaction. 

After  Harvard  was  founded,  the 
growth  of  colleges  and  universities  was 
very  slow.  So  much  of  what  had  to  be  done 
in  the  new  land  required  manual  labor  that 


relatively  few  persons  needed  specialized 
education.  The  number,  nature,  and  pur- 
pose of  these  early  institutions  has  been  de- 
scribed as  follows; 

Of  the  nation’s  1,868  institutions  of 
higher  education,  only  nine  were  found- 
ed during  America’s  colonial  period. 
The  first  of  these.  Harvard  College, 
dates  from  1636.  Established  primarily 
to  train  Congregational  ministers,  it  un- 
dertook also  to  provide  a classical  edu- 
cation for  the  sons  of  wealthy  colonial 
landowners  and  merchants.  William  and 
Mary,  in  1693,  and  Yale,  in  1701,  were 
founded  with  much  the  same  purposes 
in  mind. 

Four  more  sectarian  colleges — Princeton 
(1746),  Brown  (1765),  Rutgers 
(1766),  and  Dartmouth  (1769)— were 
founded  largely  as  an  outgrowth  of  an 
intensive  religious  upsurge,  the  “Great 
Awakening”  of  the  1730’s  and  1740’s, 
which  breathed  new  life  into  the  weak- 
ening religious  forces  of  the  time. 

The  programs  of  the  other  two  colleges 
which  date  from  this  period — King’s 
College,  later  Columbia  (1754),  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (1755) — 
were  somewhat  broader  in  scope.  Al- 
though Columbia  was  established  under 
sectarian  control,  its  curricular  offering 
was  less  limited  than  that  of  other 
church  controlled  schools.  Early  in  its 
history  (1767)  it  added  medical  train- 
ing, and  some  years  later  it  was  among 
the  first  few  American  colleges  to  estab- 
lish a law  professorship.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  a non-sectarian  institu- 
tion, offered  a similarly  broad  liberal 
arts  program  from  the  beginning.  Both 
colleges,  however,  in  response  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  time,  also  trained  young 
men  for  the  ministry  ( 1 ) . 
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Important  Developments 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  controversy 
surrounded  the  issue  of  who  was  to  control 
these  institutions.  The  fact  that  they  were 
founded  by  religious  groups  but  also  were 
recipients  of  public  funds  created  confron- 
tations that  were  both  heated  and  extend- 
ed. 

Controversy  raged  over  the  control  of 
Yale.  Beginning  in  1755,  the  Colonial 
Assembly,  dissatisfied  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  stopped  the  regular 
annual  appropriation  of  public  funds, 
and  debated  for  nearly  a decade  whether 
to  declare  itself  the  true  founder  of  the 
institution.  The  college,  on  the  other 
hand,  insisted  that  the  ten  clergymen 
who  originally  had  organized  the  school 
were  actually  the  founders.  Thus  their 
successors,  the  argument  ran,  should 
continue  to  exercise  exclusive  control 
over  it.  For  a time,  control  remained 
unchanged.  But  in  1792,  when  Yale 
needed  financial  aid,  the  college  agreed 
to  a reorganization  which  added  the 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  six 
other  state  officials  as  members  ex  officio 
of  the  corporation  (2). 

If  the  seventeenth  and  early  eight- 
eenth century  marked  the  beginning  of  one 
major  facet  of  higher  education — private 
higher  education — by  1862  two  additional 
streams  feeding  higher  education  were 
manifest,  both  of  which  were  publicly  sup- 
ported. 

The  first  normal  school  for  teachers 
was  established  by  Horace  Mann  in  1839. 
This  marked  what  was  to  be  a long  history 
of  evolution  into  3-year  and  then  4-year 
teachers  colleges  and,  by  the  midtwentieth 
century,  state  colleges  that  often  became 
the  basis  for  full-fledged  universities. 

In  1862,  the  Morrill  Act  (3)  initiated 
the  land-grant  college  system,  which 
brought  dramatic  changes  to  the  nature, 
scope,  and  distinctiveness  of  American 
higher  education.  The  donation  of  public 
lands  to  the  states  for  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  engineering — and  later  of  com- 
merce and  business — to  promote  the  liberal 


and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  stimulated  the  growth  of  an  unusual 
system  of  primarily  vocational  institutions. 
The  Act  authorized  funds  for  the  endow- 
ment, support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least 
one  college  in  each  state  whose  primary 
objective  was  to  be  the  teaching  of  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such 
manners  as  the  respective  legislatures  of  the 
states  might  prescribe.  This  was  to  be  ac- 
complished without  excluding  classical  and 
other  scientific  studies  and  including  mili- 
tary tactics.  The  purpose  was  to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  in  life.  Most  distinctive  was 
their  initial,  and  profoundly  democratic, 
commitment  to  a high  quality  of  vocational 
education,  an  emphasis  which  later  so  dis- 
tinguished the  general  character  of  Ameri- 
can public  higher  education. 

As  these  institutions  began  to  provide 
college  or  university  education  for  a much 
larger  public,  their  expansion  in  size  and 
program  continued  to  be  dominated  by  the 
commitment  to  higher  quality — a commit- 
ment based  on  the  massive  and  solid 
financial  backing  provided  by  public  funds 
and  intended  to  offset  the  inaccessibility  of 
most  private  education  institutions. 

Further  expansion  of  the  programs 
made  possible  by  the  Morrill  Act  took 
place  in  1887  under  the  Hatch  Experiment 
Station  Act  and  in  1 890  under  the  second 
Morrill  Land-Grant  Act. 

Under  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station 
Act  of  1887,  annual  appropriations  of 
$15,000  were  made  for  establishing  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  “to  aid  in  ac- 
quiring and  diffusing  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States  useful  and  practical  in- 
formation on  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture  and  to  promote  scientific  inves- 
tigation and  experiment  respecting  the 
principles  and  applications  of  agricultural 
sciences”  (4). 

The  Second  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act 
of  1890  raised  the  grants  for  the  states 
from  $15,000  to  $25,000.  The  Act  also 
denied  awards  to — 
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a college  where  a distinction  of 
race  or  color  is  made  in  the  admission  of 
students,  but  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  colleges  separately 
for  white  and  colored  students  shall  be 
held  to  be  a compliance  v,Uh  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  if  the  funds  received  in 
such  State  or  Territory  be  equitably  di- 
vided as  hereinafter  set  forth  (5). 

The  Civil  War  period  not  only  saw 
the  birth  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  but 
also  marked  the  establishment  of  major 
Negro  colleges  (Hampton  Institute,  How- 
ard, Atlanta  University),  female  colleges 
(Vassar),  and  the  development  of  techni- 
cal education  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology).  Johns  Hopkins  University  is 
often  considered  the  first  American  univer- 
sity since  it  offered  the  Ph.D.  as  of  1876. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  major  roots  of  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  were  identifiable:  private 
higher  education,  public  higher  education 
enabled  through  the  Morrill  Act  of  186-, 
normal  schools.  Negro  institutions,  female 
colleges,  and  the  American  university.  One 
last  major  institution  of  higher  education 
emerged  at  the  turn  of  the  century:  the 
American  junior  college.  In  1X)1,  the  firs 
permanent  junior  college,  Joliet  Junior 
College  of  Illinois,  was  established. 

Except  for  legislative— or  “purse 
string" — control,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation were  subjected  to  little  regulation 
through  the  nineteenth  century,  lhcir  de- 
velopment was  not  always  orderly  or  en- 
tirely defensible. 

A new  nation  was  growing,  higgcdly- 
piggcdly,  a nation  made  up  of  the  most 
diverse  elements,  a nation  called  on  to 
conquer  immense  new  territories,  to  cre- 
ate a new  body  politic  and  a new  socie- 
ty, to  raise  standards  of  living,  to  vindi- 
cate democracy  and  equality  and 
religious  freedom— that  nation  could  not 
be  too  exacting  or  too  scrupulous  in  the 
means  it  used.  It  took  what  was  at  hand, 
used  what  it  had,  wastefully  and  even 
recklessly,  in  education  as  in  other  natu- 
ral resources.  It  used  the  schools,  used 
them  for  purposes  not  really  education- 


al. Yet  on  the  whole  this  worked,  and 
because  it  worked  we  have  tended  to  go 
on  pretty  much  the  same  way,  using  the 
schools  for  whatever  comes  to  hand,  us- 
ing them  wastefully  and  recklessly  (6). 

In  addition  to  the  great  diversity 
of  institutions,  by  1900  there  were  promis- 
ing programmatic  innovations.  Largely 
through  the  efforts  of  President  Charles  W. 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  the  elective  system  was 
in  general  use.  Graduate  education  had 
been  introduced,  and  research  was  accept- 
ed as  a primary  function  of  institution*  of 
higher  education.  In  this  same  year,  there 
were  some  900  institutions  of  higher ^edu- 
cation, with  an  enrollment  of  ^32,000 
students.  In  the  following  65  years,  these 
numbers  increased  to  5,526,000,  and  com- 
munity junior  colleges  alone  enrolled 

1,700,000  in  1967.  . . 

The  period  since  1900  in  American 
higher  education  has  been  marked  by  more 
than  dramatic  numerical  changes.  The  urst 
half  of  the  twentieth  century  saw  some  il- 
lustrious figures  leading  higher  education. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia, 
Woodrow  Wilson  of  Princeton,  Robert 
Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
James  Bryant  Conant  of  Harvard.  There 
were  epochal  landmarks  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  In 19 10, 
Abraham  Flcxncr's  report.  Medical  Educa- 
tion in  die  United  States  and  Canada,  revo- 
lutionized the  structure  of  medical  educa- 
tion and  had  a “spin-off”  effect  upon  other 
professional  education  in  universities,  in 
1914,  the  Smith-Lever  Act  empowered 
land-grant  institutions  to  operate  extension 
programs  off-campus  and  “to  aid  in  diffus- 
ing among  the  people  of  the  United  States 
useful  and  practical  information  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics and  to  encourage  application  of  the 
same”  (7). 

Early  twentieth-century  critics^  co- 
gently commented  on  American  higher 
education.  In  1918,  Thorstein  Veblcn  pub- 
lished The  Wither  Learning  in  Amer- 
ica (8),  a landmark  memorandum  on 
the  conduct  of  universities  by  businessmen. 
He  argued  that  the  university  was  no  long- 
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er  an  institution  for  higher  lei.  ing,  but 
had  become  a reflection  of  the  commercial 
ideals  of  the  period. 

The  alarm  over  interlocking  directo- 
rates between  boards  of  higher  education 
and  those  of  large  business  enterprise  was 
sounded  in  1923  by  Upton  Sinclair  in  The 
Goose  Step  (9).  There  were  continous 
pleas  to  keep  the  universities  free  from 
strong  controls. 

In  1934,  deep  in  the  Depression,  the 
National  Youth  Administration  was  estab- 
lished, facilitating  college  study  for  needy 
students  by  permitting  financial  aid  for  ed- 
ucationally useful  jobs.  Thus,  along  with 
other  national  measures  for  alleviating  eco- 
nomic plight,  direct  aid  to  large  numbers  of 
students  was  initiated. 

Two  years  later,  in  1936,  evidence  of 
the  changing  American  mood  regarding 
segregation  in  Southern  universities  was 
manifest,  and  the  University  of  Maryland 
was  ordered  by  the  Maryland  court  to  ad- 
mit a qualified  Negro  to  its  law  school 
(10). 

A highlight  in  opening  the  floodgate 
of  educational  opportunity  was  the  Service- 
men’s Readjustment  Act,  or  the  G.I.  Bill 
of  Rights,  P.L.  346,  78th  Congress, 
1944  (11).  Doors  were  opened  as  never 
before,  and  literally  millions  of  veterans 
continued  their  education  at  the  colleges  of 
their  choice. 

In  the  post  World  War  II  era,  Ameri- 
ca added  an  international  dimension  to 
higher  education  in  the  Fulbright  Act 
(P.L.  584,  79th  Congress,  1946),  which 
permitted  teaching,  research,  and  study 
abroad.  In  1948,  the  U.S.  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  (Smith-Mundt) 
encouraged  the  international  exchange  of 
students,  teachers,  and  specialists. 

Sweeping  reform,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  opening  opportunities  for  larger 
numbers  to  attend  college,  was  called  for 
in  the  1947-48  Report  of  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  “Higher 
Education  for  American  Democracy."  This 
report  accurately  foretokened  the  increas- 
ing financial  assistance  which  was  to  come. 

In  1950,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion was  established  by  Congress  (12). 


Institutes  for  enhancing  education  in  the 
sciences  and  engineering  were  thus  made 
possible.  In  1952,  the  Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act,  or  the  Korean  G.I. 
Bill  of  Rights  (P.L.  550,  80th  Congress), 
was  enacted  (13).  Increased  financial  aid 
for  college  students  was  made  possible  in 
1958  under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  which  provided  for  loans,  grad- 
uate fellowships,  and  improving  the  teach- 
ing of  science,  mathematics,  and  modem 
foreign  languages. 

The  financial  plight  of  small  private 
colleges  competing  with  increasingly  well 
supported  public  institutions  of  higher 
learning  was  highlighted  by  the  develop- 
ment, in  1956,  of  the  Council  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Small  Colleges. 

In  this  turbulent  period,  higher  educa- 
tion was  marked  by  extremely  expanded 
opportunity.  Not  only  were  more  people 
going  to  college  than  ever  before,  but  the 
percentage  of  the  total  population  which 
had  gone  to  college  in  1965  was  higher 
than  the  percentage  that  had  attended  high 
school  in  1 900. 

With  increased  numbers  and  greater 
public  interest  in  higher  education,  it  is  lit- 
tle wonder  that  by  the  1960’s  the  states  re  - 
alized the  necessity  of  reassessing  the  rath- 
er minor  role  played  by  state  educational 
agencies  in  1900.  The  reassessment, 
marred  by  resentment  in  some  instances, 
resulted  in  organizational  changes  and  new 
relationships  that  should  contribute  greatly 
to  even  greater  advances  in  the  future. 

State  Relationships  to  Higher  Education 

In  the  absence  of  extensive  historical  rec- 
ords or  formal  documentation  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  state  departments  of 
education  and  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation, the  authors  sent  a questionnaire 
to  each  state  agency  currently  charged  with 
coordination  of  higher  education  to  deter- 
mine relative  patterns  of  relationship  be- 
tween state  departments  and  higher  educa- 
tion. Three  basic  questions  were  asked: 

1.  When  and  why  was  a separate 
coordinating  agency  in  higher  education 
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established  in  your  state  outside  of  the 
state  department  of  education? 

2.  What  are  the  differences  in  relation- 
ships, both  formal  and  informal,  be- 
tween those  your  higher  education  coor- 
dinating agency  now  has  with  public 
and  private  colleges  and  universities 
and  those  which  the  state  department  of 
education  previously  had  with  such  in- 
stitutions? 

3.  What  are  the  critical  or  “landmark”  in- 
cidents in  the  development  of  higher  ed- 
ucation in  your  state  since  1900?  What 
role  has  the  state  agency  (department 
of  education  or  higher  education  coor- 
dinating group)  had  in  that  develop- 
ment? 

The  number  and  quality  of  responses 
suggested  that  the  respondents  have  a great 
desire  to  share  in  recording  information 
about  these  relationships  in  order  to  under- 
stand better  the  functions  of  state  agencies 
in  relation  to  higher  education.  Several  ma- 
jor factors  in  keeping  general  control  of 
higher  education  out  of  departments  of  ed- 
ucation can  be  found  in  their  replies. 

First  among  these  factors  has  been 
the  lack  of  communication  between  the  de- 
partments and  the  institutions.  State  de- 
partments of  education  apparently  have 
trod  very  gingerly  in  their  relationships 
with  higher  institutions,  especially  with  pri- 
vate colleges.  Some  of  these  institutions 
have  had  little  formal  or  informal  relation- 
ships with  the  state  board  or  state  depart- 
ment, except  for  the  approval  by  the  ap- 
propriate state  authority  of  degree 
programs  for  prospective  teachers.  Many 
other  public  and  private  institutions  have 
restricted  themselves  largely  to  contacts  in 
regard  to  courses  in  teacher  education,  cer- 
tification, and  related  functions  affecting 
teachers  and  instruction  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

A second  point  of  contact  has  been 
jurisdictional  competition  in  certain  areas 
of  higher  education.  State  departments  of 
education  have  experienced  such  competi- 
tion in  junior  college  operations  and  tech- 
nical education.  An  example  in  technical 
education  is  found  in  Connecticut.  In 


1965,  a Commission  for  Higher  Education 
was  established  to  coordinate  development 
and  planning  of  higher  education,  and  all 
publicly  supported  colleges  were  included 
except  the  two-year  technical  institutes. 
These  remained  a part  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education. 

The  relationships  of  state  departments 
to  the  new  agencies  for  higher  education 
created  to  administer  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963  and  other  programs 
have  involved  the  question  of  whether  the 
junior  college  division  of  the  state  depart- 
ment should  be  transferred  to  the  new 
higher  education  authority.  In  some  in- 
stances, this  authority  was  transferred,  but 
in  others  the  junior  college  presidents  have 
preferred  to  remain  under  tne  state  depart- 
ments. Similar  problems  arose  where  the 
new  college  board  superseded  a former 
board  for  vocational  education  which  also 
operated  separately  fron  thf  state  depart- 
ment. Such  situations  have  caused  the  state 
departments  to  view  these  changes  with 
misgivings,  both  in  regard  to  community 
colleges  and  to  vocational  education. 

Another  misgiving  prevalent  among 
higher  institutions  concerns  the  political 
nature  of  the  state  department  of  education 
as  a part  of  state  government  In  the  22 
states  in  which  the  chief  state  school  officer 
is  elected  by  the  people,  it  is  understand- 
able that  the  element  of  partisan  politics 
might  affect  those  institutions  which  seek 
to  remain  as  independent  from  political 
partisanship  as  possible. 

Major  changes  reported  in  higher  ed- 
ucation since  1900  have  been  concerned 
with  expansion  of  normal  schools  into  gen- 
eral-purpose state  colleges,  growth  in  jun- 
ior colleges,  and  expansion  of  state 
universities  to  multicampuses.  In  summary, 
the  replies  revealed  the  following  function- 
al relationships: 

1.  It  was  never  expected  that  the  state  de- 
partment of  education  would  coordinate 
all  higher  education. 

2.  State  universities  and  private  institu- 
tions particularly  have  chafed  over  any 
real  or  imagined  control  of  their  activi- 
ties. 
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3.  Relationships  of  state  departments  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  have 
been  largely  informal. 

4.  The  state  departments  of  education 
have  had  a positive  influence  on  higher 
education  through  accrediting  and  certi- 
fication controls. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  re- 
spondents hold  positions  with  present 
coordinating  agencies  for  higher  education. 
Had  the  inquiry  been  made  of  state  depart- 
ment officials,  rather  than  officials  of  coor- 
dinating agencies  for  higher  education,  it 
could  be  assumed  that  the  replies  received 
might  have  been  more  extensive  and  pos- 
sibly more  positive  about  these  relation- 
ships than  is  indicated  here. 

The  respondents  did  not  emphasize 
some  influences  that  may  exist.  One  con- 
cerns the  public  prestige  and  personal  sat- 
isfactions in  being  the  president  of  an  inde- 
pendently organized  college  or  university, 
dealing  with  the  state  higher  education  au- 
thority in  ways  similar  to  those  employed 
by  the  state  university.  Another  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  federal  government  in  defining 
higher  education  as  beginning  in  the  first 
year  after  high  school  for  the  purpose  of 
federal  aid  distributions.  This  definition  has 
led  to  denial  of  eligibility  to  share  in  feder- 
al funds  appropriated  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  even 
when  the  two-year  colleges  being  denied 
are  legally  secondary  schools  under  state 
law. 

It  does  appear,  however,  that  state 
departments  of  education  have  exercised 
an  influence  on  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation since  1900,  and  the  authors  found 
considerable  evidence  that  this  influence 
was  far  more  positive  than  negative.  State 
departments  of  education  frequently  at- 
tempted to  provide  positive  leadership  and 
protection  from  political  interests  when 
such  action  was  badly  needed.  While  their 
activities  were  largely  related  to  protecting 
the  public  schools  from  undue  political  in- 
terference and  to  the  establishment  of  the 
safeguards  required  for  such  protection, 
their  activities  had  impact  on  higher  educa- 
tion institutions.  Educators  in  the  present 


generation  may  not  always  be  aware  of  the 
political  pressures  placed  on  public  institu- 
tions in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  The 
following  description  by  a university  alum- 
ni secretary  is  illustrative: 

But  the  relations  between  Chancellor 
Lindley  and  the  State  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration continued  to  worsen.  One  of  the 
first  meetings  the  new  alumni  secretary 
attended  after  he  arrived  on  the  job  in 
July,  1924  was  a political  rally  in  South 
Park  in  Lawrence.  Mr.  Carney  (Chair- 
man of  the  State  Board  of  Administra- 
tion) was  the  speaker.  He  was  critical 
and  insinuating  about  the  university.  He 
likened  the  faculty  and  staff  members  to 
hogs  rooting  one  another  to  the  feed 
trough,  which  was  the  state  payroll. 

One  special  target  of  Carney  was  the 
“Rug  in  the  Chancellor’s  Office.”  When 
the  Administrative  Offices  were  moved 
in  late  1923,  to  what  is  now  Strong  Hall, 
the  Chancellor  purchased  for  $300,  with 
approval  of  the  State  Business  Manager, 
a rug  at  a wholesale  house  in  Kansas 
City.  In  view  of  the  size  of  the  rug  the 
cost  did  not  seem  exorbitant  to  most 
people,  but  Carney  could  make  it  sound 
like  a major  act  of  malfeasance  (14). 

Activities  of  departments  in  relation 
to  higher  education  have  obviously  varied 
greatly  among  states.  The  state  that  first 
concerned  itself  with  such  relationships 
presents  an  operational  structure  which  has 
demonstrated  its  effectiveness,  but  which  is 
quite  unlike  any  other. 

A Special  Case:  New  York  State.  While 
there  has  been  a move  since  the  1940’s  to- 
ward coordination  of  higher  education  out- 
side of  state  education  departments,  an 
outstanding  exception  to  this  general  move- 
ment may  be  found  in  New  York  state. 
Under  the  strong  tradition  of  a regents 
system  dating  back  to  1784,  this  state  has 
operated  a vast  and  varied  centrally  coor- 
dinated state  university  system. 

While  the  New  York  Board  of  Re- 
gents from  its  inception  has  been  charged 
with  supervising  higher  education,  it  was 
not  until  1904  that  an  assistant  commis- 
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sioner  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  des- 
ignated task.  In  addition  to  the  chartering 
of  institutions,  accreditation  (the  Board  of 
Regents  is  the  oldest  accrediting  organiza- 
tion in  the  country),  and  provision  for 
teacher  certification,  New  York  state  also 
has  exercised  extensive  jurisdiction  over 
the  professions.  Educational  requirements 
for  admission  to  study  have  been  pre- 
scribed in  almost  two  dozen  fields,  ranging 
from  medicine  and  dentistry  to  certified 
public  accounting  and  nursing  (15). 

Besides  the  licensing  and  accrediting 
functions,  New  York  state’s  involvement  in 
higher  education  included  the  establish- 
ment, in  1959,  of  the  first  Office  of 
Planning  in  Higher  Education  in  a state 
department  of  education.  Services  rendered 
or  planned  reflect  the  New  York  State  Ed- 
ucation Department’s  intentions  to  assist 
higher  education  as  follows: 

1.  Help  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
state  create,  develop  and  adopt  new  pol- 
icies, concepts,  procedures,  techniques 
and  materials; 

2.  Encourage  prompt  use  of  emerging 
knowledge  about  administration  and  ed- 
ucational practices; 

3.  Train  a corps  of  people  capable  of 
serving  as  outside  consultants  and  as 
members  of  the  staffs  of  colleges  and 
universities;  and 

4.  Act  as  a permanent  consultative  or 
advisory  group  which  would  help  public 
and  private  colleges  and  universities, 
upon  request,  to  work  out  solutions  to 
specific  problems  of  internal  manage- 
ment and  educational  practices  (16). 

Two  recent  examples  of  statewide 
plans  reported  in  New  York  include  (1)  a 
study  recommending  the  establishment  of  a 
statewide  program  of  television  courses  at 
the  college  level,  including  a statewide  edu- 
cation network  linking  all  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  state,  and  (2)  the  prepa- 
ration of  “proficiency  examinations”  to 
permit  students  to  acquire  regular  college 
credit  for  their  achievements  without  regu- 
lar attendance  at  formal  classes.  Such  ex- 
aminations would  be  available  to  students 
involved  in  independent  study,  television 


courses,  adult  education  programs,  courses 
in  industrial  planning,  and  other  courses 
outside  regular  college  curriculums.  Credit 
would  be  awarded  at  the  option  of  the  par- 
ticipating college  or  university. 

In  1961,  noting  his  state’s  uniqueness 
in  this  area,  Commissioner  James  E.  Allen 
admitted  that  all  state  departments  were 
not  comparable  in  resources  to  his  own : 

In  seeking  the  proper  role  of  the  state 
for  coping  with  the  crisis  in  higher  edu- 
cation, college  and  university  officials, 
governors,  legislatures,  and  the  public 
in  most  states  have  not  turned,  and  in 
many  states  are  not  likely  to  turn,  to 
state  education  departments  for  leader- 
ship. This  is  not  surprising,  since,  as  I 
have  said,  most  state  departments  are 
geared  only  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  and  have  not  the  authori- 
ty, competence  or  inclination  to  provide 
the  leadership  required  in  higher  educa- 
tion. From  the  state  boards  and  the  chief 
state  school  officers  on  down,  the 
personnel  in  the  state  education  depart- 
ments are  not  generally  higher-education 
oriented  (17). 

It  is  interesting  to  conjecture  why 
New  York  provides  almost  the  only  exam- 
ple of  a state  department  of  education  in- 
volved in  the  governance  of  institutions  of 
higher  education.  In  recent  times,  certainly 
the  leadership  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and 
of  Commissioner  Allen  has  strengthened 
the  departmental  role  in  coordinating  high- 
er education. 

Historically,  one  finds  good  reason  for 
valued  service  from  the  Department.  The 
concept  of  the  Board  of  Regents  as  a 
board  of  trustees  for  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  plus  the  close  relation- 
ship of  the  State  Education  Department  to 
some  of  the  oldest  colleges  and  universities 
(such  as  King’s  College— now  Columbia 
University — and  Union  College)  certainly 
established  a good  backdrop  for  positive 
relationships  with  all  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  state.  The  support  which 
the  Board  of  Regents  consistently  gave 
vatc  colleges  and  universities,  when  public 
higher  ecu  cation  was  being  greatly  extend- 
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ed,  undoubtedly  placed  the  State  Education 
Department  in  the  good  graces  of  the  nu- 
merous independent  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  state.  They  were  amenable 
to  regulations  by  the  Department  as  a re- 
sult. Indeed,  when  the  State  University  of 
New  York  was  established  in  1948,  the 
state  was  virtually  the  last  in  the  nation  to 
establish  a public  state  university. 

To  whatever  causes  are  identifiable 
for  the  viable  relationship  of  the  New  York 
Education  Department  with  the  colleges  in 
the  state  must  be  added  the  tradition  of  ap- 
pointing distinguished  members  to  the 
Board  of  Regents.  Men  of  the  caliber  of 
Owen  D.  Young,  for  example,  do  not  lend 
their  names  and  talents  to  less  than  signifi- 
cant causes.  The  Board’s  ability  to  stay 
above  the  interplay  of  partisan  politics  and 
its  choice  of  commissioners  of  national 
stature  must  also  be  noted  as  contributing 
factors. 

The  General  Situation.  Until  the  1940’s, 
whether  or  not  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion were  “higher  education  oriented,”  they 
were  the  onlv  official  body  in  most  states 
that  had  any  considerable  statewide  inter- 
est in  higher  education.  The  legislature  and 
the  institutions  themselves  were  interested, 
surely,  but  in  one  case  the  interest  might 
not  be  serious  and  in  the  other  not  state- 
wide. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  in 
1934,  analyzed  the  extent  of  supervision 
exercised  over  privately  controlled  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  by  each  of  the  48 
states  with  special  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing two  functions : 

1 . Obligation  of  the  state,  in  the  interest  of 
public  welfare,  to  ensure  the  high  quali- 
ty of  higher  education 

2.  Existence  of  continuing  state  super- 
vision to  require  institutions,  after  estab- 
lishment, to  maintain  standards  of  excel- 
lence and  to  restrain  those  institutions 
without  adequate  academic  programs 
from  granting  degrees  (18). 

Two  of  the  study’s  conclusions  are 
noteworthy  in  their  suggestion  of  the  uni- 


formity of  the  relationships  between  the 
state  and  institutions  of  higher  education: 

In  approximately  one  half  of  the  states, 
the  statutes  provide  little  or  no  supervi- 
sion over  the  institutions  either  at  the 
time  of  granting  their  charters  or  after 
their  incorporation. 

In  the  states  where  supervision  of  some 
type  has  been  established,  the  laws  ap- 
parently are  designed  to  require  the  in- 
stitutions to  maintain  a minimum  quality 
of  higher  education  (19). 

Public  institutions  in  the  mid-Depres- 
sion  period  were  relatively  free  of  super- 
vision, but  called  attention  to  their  need 
for  it  by  their  vigorous  efforts  in  seeking 
state  assistance,  an  example  of  which  fol- 
lows in  this  description  of  some  rather 
lively  educational  lobbying: 

Educational  lobbying  became  so  intense 
during  the  early  sessions  of  Montana 
Legislatures  that  it  was  difficult  for  the 
Legislators  to  consider  -important  state 
matters  in  other  divisions  of  government. 
This  educational  competition  and  head- 
on  collision  of  state  teaching  units 
operated  positively  within  the  Legis- 
lature and  throughout  the  state.  It  inter- 
fered with  the  development  of  service 
and  the  building  of  state  consciousness. 
Effort,  energy,  and  money  which  should 
have  been  employed  constructively  for 
the  enrichment  of  institutional  life  and 
the  improvement  of  public  service  were 
wasted  in  legislative  and  statewide  rival- 
ries (20). 

State  departments  of  education  pro- 
vided such  assistance  as  they  could  to  be- 
leaguered legislators,  but  were  not,  in  most 
instances,  authorized  or  asked  to  provide 
any  supervisory  or  coordinating  influence. 
Data  on  secondary  education  were  often 
useful  for  all  types  of  institutions  receiving 
students  from  public  scnools,  but  while  act- 
ing alone  without  a legislative  basis  for 
action  the  departments  had  limited  effect  in 
all  too  many  instances. 

When  the  administrative  heads  of  the 
departments  coord'nated  their  activities  af- 
ter the  emergence  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
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State  School  Officers  in  1948,  the  impact 
of  state  departments  of  education  on  higher 
education  increased  materially.  This  orga- 
nization of  chief  state  administrative 
officers  was  able  to  accomplish  what  had 
eluded  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  and  the 
various  professional  associations:  making 
the  public  aware  of  '.he  importance  of  state 
departments  of  education  and  focusing  the 
opinion  and  action  of  these  agencies  on  is- 
sues of  critical  importance.  A comparable 
record  of  effective  action  would  be  difficult 
to  identify.  Through  the  determined  efforts 
of  this  Council  and  its  professional  staff, 
state  departments  of  education  have  initiat- 
ed federal  legislation  of  far-reaching 
impact  on  higher  education.  They  have 
supported,  and  rallied  support  for,  land- 
mark legislation.  In  addition,  through  in- 
formed objective  opposition  to  ill-founded 
partisan  proposals,  they  have  safeguarded 
the  welfare  of  the  public  education  enter- 
prise. No  assessment  of  the  impact  of  state 
departments  of  education  on  higher  educa- 
tion can  be  made  without  reference  to  the 
major  contribution  of  this  Council,  Refer- 
ence will  be  made  to  it  frequently  in  the 
pages  which  follow. 


MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  OF  STATE 
DEPARTMENTS  AFFECTING 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

In  any  consideration  of  the  relationship  of 
state  departments  of  education  to  higher 
education,  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
historical  role  of  departments,  how  they 
have  envisioned  their  task,  and  how  they 
have  performed  it.  Relationships  to  higher 
education  have  been  rooted  in  the  legal 
structures,  organization,  staffing,  and  activ- 
ities of  departments  primarily  concerned 
with  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Public  education  is  a state  function 
even  though  public  schools  are  not  general- 
ly operated  directly  by  the  state  govern- 
ment. In  providing  for  local  operation  of 
the  school,  legislatures  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  establishing  a central  agency 
that  could  protect  the  state’s  interest,  as- 


sure compliance  with  the  laws,  carry  on 
long-range  planning,  supply  state  funds 
and  services,  and  give  leadership  to  en- 
courage progress.  To  the  degree  that  lead- 
ership, services,  and  financial  assistance 
have  been  provided,  state  departments  cf 
education  have  accomplished  their  tasks 
with  marked  success. 

The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Of- 
ficers since  1949  has  published  a series  of 
policy  statements  on  the  structure,  organi- 
zation, and  functions  of  state  departments 
of  education  and  on  curriculum,  financing, 
special  programs,  administrative  relation- 
ships, and  other  aspects  of  the  state  system 
generally.  A number  of  these  policy 
statements  are  out  of  print,  but  the  topics 
were  updated  to  some  extent  by  a 1968 
publication,  State  and  Local  Responsibil- 
ities for  Education  (21).  One  of  the  earlier 
statements  set  forth  in  careful  detail  the  be- 
liefs of  the  Council,  and  of  the  state  de- 
partments of  education  it  represented,  with 
respect  to  higher  education  The  statement, 
though  extended,  deserves  attention 
because  it  identifies  the  concerns  of  the  de- 
partments with  many  of  the  major  issues 
facing  higher  education.  Its  initial  emphasis 
is  that  “institutions  of  higher  education 
constitute  an  important  part  of  our  system 
of  education.”  The  statement  points  out 
that — 

A.  Institution r of  higher  education 
should  inspire  their  students  with  high  so- 
cial aims,  a sense  of  personal  integrity,  and 
a desire  for  fuller  realization  of  democracy 
in  every  phase  of  living.  College  experience 
should  help  them  develop  a capacity  for  in- 
ternational understanding  and  cooperation, 
and  enable  them  to  apply  creative 
imagination  and  trained  intelligence  to  the 
solution  of  individual  and  social  problems 
and  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 

B.  Each  state  should  make  higher 
public  education  accessible  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

C.  Each  state  should  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  education  of  its  citizens  in 
the  professions. 

D.  The  quality  of  teaching  in  colleges 
and  universities  should  be  improved 
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through  more  adequate  education  of  pro- 
spective college  teachers,  through  greater 
financial  recognition  of  individuals  for  su- 
perior teaching  service,  and  through 
development  of  facilities  and  aids  to  good 
teaching. 

E.  The  state  should  develop  and  sup- 
port within  one  or  more  of  its  universities 
programs  of  research  in  the  natural  and  so- 
cial sciences  that  affect  directly  and  indi- 
rectly the  welfare  of  the  people. 

F.  The  states  should  increase 
opportunities  jor  higher  education  by  re- 
ducing the  economic  and  geographical  bar- 
riers to  qualified  students.  Each  state 
should  reverse  the  present  trend  toward 
higher  tuition  and  student  fees  by  assuming 
the  total  cost  of  capital  outlay  and  mainte- 
nance and  the  largest  possible  share  of  the 
cost  of  instruction  in  tax-supported  and 
publicly  controlled  institutions. 

G.  Admission  to  the  senior  college 
should  be  based  on  evidence  of  the  stu- 
dent’s 'tbility  to  benefit  therefrom,  consid- 
ering both  academic  background  and  fun- 
damental insights,  skills,  and  abilities. 

H.  In  order  that  the  state  may  recruit 
its  leadership  from  among  the  most 
competent  of  its  youth,  a system  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate  scholarships  should 
be  established.  These  should  be  adminis- 
tered to  achieve  both  recognition  of  schol- 
arship and  equalization  of  educational 
opportunity. 

I.  Each  state  should  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain practicable  geographical  distribution  of 
senior  colleges  within  its  borders  adequate 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  all  the 
youth  of  the  state. 

J.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
should  be  charged  with  over-all  develop- 
ment of  policy  and  the  coordination  and 
improvement  of  public  education  at  all  lev- 
els. This  will  concern  articulation  of 
elementary  schools,  high  schools,  commun- 
ity colleges,  senior  colleges,  graduate 
schools,  and  professional  schools. 

K.  The  administration  of  federal 
funds  for  general  assistance  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning  or  major  departments 
thereof  should  be  administered  through  the 
U S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  State  De- 


partments of  Education,  operating  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  the  state  and 
under  rules  established  by  the  state  agency 
for  education. 

L.  The  state  should  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  by  accreditation  of  pri- 
vate colleges,  approval  of  their  programs 
for  admission  to  the  licensed  professions, 
and  approval  of  their  requirements  for  de- 
grees (22). 

In  these  policy  statements,  three 
major  functions  of  departments  were  iden- 
tified and  have  served  since  that  time  as 
valuable  criteria  for  the  evaluation  and  re- 
organization of  the  functions  of  such  de- 
partments: leadership,  regulation,  and 

service.  This  section  examines  the  relation- 
ship of  state  departments  of  education  to 
higher  education,  primarily  with  reference 
to  these  three  functions,  noting  both  the 
areas  where  positive  and  effective  actions 
were  taken  and  those  where  such  actions 
did  not  or  could  not  occur. 

The  early  introduction  of  private 
higher  education,  predating  establishment 
of  state  departments  of  education,  did 
much  to  limit  the  potentiality  of  depart- 
ments for  leadership,  regulation,  and 
service  with  respect  to  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions. The  autonomy,  clientele,  and  pro- 
grams of  the  private  institutions  not  only 
set  them  apart  from  the  mainstream  of  de- 
partmental activities  but  also  provided 
precedents  for  the  relative  independence  of 
public  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Since  1900,  most  institutions  of  high- 
er education  have  tended  to  disregard  de- 
partments of  education  to  whatever  extent 
they  could.  They  saw  little  “ivy”  in  the  de- 
partments, which  seemed  lacking  in 
sufficient  prestige,  authority,  and  size  to  be 
worthy  o'  serious  attention.  Departmental 
personnel  usually  were  seen  as  public- 
school  oriented  and  unable  to  make  any 
significant  contribution  to  higher  education. 

Such  attitudes  have  dictated  that  high- 
er education  institutions  be  kept  legally 
separated  from  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion. There  have  been  some  exceptions, 
however,  even  in  instances  involving  legal 
control.  Oklahoma  is  a case  in  point. 
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The  relationship  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Department  of  Education  to  higher  edu- 
cation has  been  for  the  most  part  limited 
to  the  years  1911-1919. 

By  an  act  effective  March  6,  1911,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  was  made  the 
governing  board  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  and  all  other  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  state,  except  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges. 
Thus,  for  eight  years,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  governed  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  the  state  teachers’  colleges, 
and  the  nonagriculturai  junior  colleges. 

In  1919,  the  Oklahoma  Legislature 
transferred  the  management  of  all  insti- 
tutions formerly  governed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  (except  the  teach- 
ers’ colleges)  to  separate  governing 
boards.  In  1939,  the  management  of  the 
state  teachers’  colleges  was  placed  under 
the  control  of  a oarate  board  of  re- 
gents. Thus,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  has  not  been  involved  formal- 
ly in  the  management  of  any  institution 
of  higher  education  since  1939.  The 
only  informal  connection  which  the  State 
Board  of  Education  maintains  with  high- 
er education  occurs  as  a result  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion’s service  as  an  ex-officio  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  for  Oklahoma 
Colleges  (23). 

State  departments  of  education  work- 
ing separately  and  in  informal  relationships 
with  institutions  of  higher  education  have 
nevertheless  made  considerable  contribu- 
tions to  their  development,  particularly  in 
public  institutions  such  as  junior  and  com- 
munity colleges  located  close  to  th~ir 
constituents.  Otherwise,  relationships  be- 
tween state  boards  of  education  and  public 
institutions  of  higher  education  have  been 
generally  minimal,  with  some  significant 
exceptions  in  the  field  of  teacher  education. 

Evidence  exists  to  support  the  conten- 
tion that  state  departments  of  education  in 
their  relationships  to  these  large  branches 
of  higher  education  have  provided  exten- 
sive leadership  and  service,  as  well  as 


considerable  responsibility  for  regulation. 
Examples  make  these  relationships  clear. 

Leadership 

Where  needs  existed  in  higher  education 
and  were  not  being  met  by  public  or  pri- 
vate institutions,  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation have  frequently  moved  to  meet 
them.  Three  major  examples  of  this  leader- 
ship function  may  be  seen  in  the  efforts  of 
departments  in  (1)  providing  a planned 
supply  of  qualified  teachers  for  the  public 
schools,  (2;  initiating  postsecondary  tech- 
nical institutes  to  meet  specific  manpower 
needs,  and  (3)  opening  the  way  for  greatly 
increased  percentages  of  young  people  to 
go  to  college  by  extending  public  educa- 
tional opportunity  through  grades  13  and 
14.  These  actions  have  had  tremendous 
significance  in  higher  education. 

The  original  impetus  for  teacher  edu- 
cation institutions  came  out  of  a growing 
awareness  that  an  opportunity  for  an  edu- 
cation would  be  provided  for  everyone’s 
children,  that  qualified  teachers  would  not 
be  available  in  sufficient  numbers  to  staff 
the  schools,  and  that  more  attention  would 
have  to  be  paid  to  the  programs  estab- 
lished to  prepare  teachers  (24).  The  first 
public  normal  school,  established  in  Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts,  in  1839,  and  those 
that  followed  it  in  the  next  half  century 
were  basically  secondary  schools  with  a 
program  added  to  prepare  elementary 
school  teachers.  The  transformation  of 
these  schools  into  college-level  institutions 
under  departmental  aegis  was  inevitable. 

Th(  vital  importance  to  a democracy  of 
proptiiy  trained  school  teachers  ren- 
dered inevitable  the  elevation  of  teacher 
education  to  the  college  level.  It  was  not 
until  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the 
present  century,  however,  that  the  bulk 
of  the  teacher-training  schools  changed 
into  college-level  institutions.  By  1930, 
most  of  the  secondary-level  normal 
schools  had  been  replaced  by  teachers 
coileges  (25). 

These  institutions  often  provided  the 
only  opportunity  for  higher  education 
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available  to  rural  youth.  They  charged 
little  tuition  and  were  not  highly  selective. 
They  were  generally  distributed  around  the 
state  because  of  political  insistance  that  all 
areas  be  represented.  Their  programs  were 
geared  to  state  certification  requirements, 
and,  while  not  distinguished  by  a great  va- 
riety of  course  offerings  in  their  early 
years,  they  did  provide  graduates  who 
could  teach  with  confidence  and  consider- 
able capability.  Their  existence  helped  bring 
an  end  to  the  days  when  war  veterans  were 
given  teaching  certificates  as  part  of  their 
mustering-out  benefits,  when  grammar 
school  graduates  came  back  in  September 
to  teach  in  the  one-room  school  they  had 
attended  for  the  past  8 years,  and  when  al- 
most anyone  sponsored  by  a political  party 
coulc  be  employed. 

In  most  instances,  responsibility  for 
the  establishment,  administration,  and  de- 
velopment of  these  institutions  was  given 
to  state  departments  of  education.  The  rea- 
son is  apparent: 

Since  these  institutions  were  viewed  as 
having  a single  purpose — preparing 
teachers  for  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools — the  logical  state-level 
agency  to  make  responsible  for  their  de- 
velopment was  the  State  Board  of 
Education  because  it  held  general  re- 
sponsibility for  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  school  programs  (26). 

With  such  institutions  established, 
state  departments  of  education  did  not  rest 
on  their  oars.  The  record  is  replete  with 
their  requests  to  legislatures  for  added 
years  of  instruction,  summer  institutes  for 
teachers,  degree-granting  privileges,  new 
programs,  and  new  facilities.  These  institu- 
tions, most  o which  now  have  become 
state  colleges  or  units  of  state  university 
systems,  owe  much  to  the  state  depart- 
ments of  education  that  gave  them  their 
original  reason  for  being  and  much  of  their 
impetus  to  move  toward  full  collegiate  sta- 
tus. 

With  the  development  of  the  land- 
grant  college  movement,  an  expanding  na- 
tion, questioning  the  Latin-Greek  emphasis 
in  its  colleges,  insisted  on  more  practical 


offerings  and  provided  the  necessary  sup- 
port. Many  leading  private  technical  insti- 
tutions were  established  between  the  Civil 
War  and  the  turn  of  the  century.  Many 
public  universities  added  departments  and 
divisions  to  accomplish  the  same  purposes. 
State  departments  of  education,  it  would 
appear,  played  only  a contributing  role 
during  this  period,  but  they  played  a major 
role  in  establishing  and  operating  technical 
institutes  and  colleges  after  World  War  II. 
The  G.I.  Bil1  made  college  attendance  pos- 
sible for  countless  men  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  gone  beyond  high  school; 
an  expanding  technology  required  their 
services,  and  institutions  that  could  provide 
appropriate  courses  were  brought  into 
being  to  serve  them — quite  typically  under 
the  administration  of  a state  department  of 
education. 

Two-year  colleges,  known  as  junior 
colleges  or  community  colleges,  owe  their 
establishment  to  public  interest  in  an  ex- 
tension of  opportunity  in  education  and  a 
need  for  a larger  percentage  of  the  work 
force  to  have  a variety  of  professional  and 
technical  skills.  Again,  state  departments  of 
education  were  usually  the  primary  agents 
in  their  establishment,  as  is  suggested  in 
the  following  statement: 

In  the  case  of  two-year  colleges,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  was  assigned 
legal  responsibility  largely  because  the 
junior  college  movement  in  many  states 
emerged  as  an  upward  extension  of  sec- 
ondary schools.  As  a result,  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  were  logical  agencies 
for  setting  policies  for  the  two-year  col- 
lege development,  offerings,  and  financ- 
ing, as  done  for  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary levels  (27). 

Providing  Necessary  Assistance  to  Stu- 
dents. Faith  without  works  has  little  effect. 
With  the  growing  commitment  to  the  idea 
that  educational  opportunity  should  be 
provided  so  that  the  student  could  improve 
himself  or  his  situation  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible,  the  public  began  also  to 
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question  the  philosophy  that  higher  educa- 
tion was  for  the  privileged  few.  It  became 
apparent  that  many  young  people  who  as- 
pired to  higher  education  did  not  have  the 
means  of  getting  it.  The  philanthropies  of  a 
few  great  men  notwithstanding,  state  de- 
partments of  education  have  long  played  a 
major  role  in  making  college  attendance 
possible.  Their  efforts  to  establish,  and 
maintain  a low-tuition  policy  in  public  in- 
stitutions can  be  traced  from  state  to  state. 
In  1908,  a New  York  commissioner  of  ed- 
ucation successfully  challenged  the  high  tu- 
ition cost  (and  the  minimal  state  control) 
of  Cornell  University,  a recipient  of  Mornll 
Act  funds.  He  supported  his  case  by  pub- 
licly stating  that — 

There  are  boys  and  girls  in  the  state  who 
want  to  go  to  college  and  are  reasonably 
prepared  to  go,  who  cannot  go  because 
of  the  expense.  The  higher  institutions 
have  not  got  down  to  the  heart  of  the 
lower  ones.  It  is  a hard  problem  [for 
which]  the  remedy  will  not  come  from 
fitful  and  piecemeal  state  aid  to  an  insti- 
tution here  and  there  (28) 


In  1913,  New  York  also  led  the  way 
in  providing  Regents’  College  Scholarships 
that  granted  state  assistance  to  “A  stu- 
dents for  their  attendance  at  any  college  in 
the  state.  In  liter  years,  other  states  have 
followed  the  New  York  lead,  including  the 
additional  services  of  financial  assistance  to 
graduate  students,  teaching  fellowships,  as- 
sistance for  special  teaching  needs,  nursing 
study  and  other  specialized  training,  and 
financial  awards  based  almost  entirely  on 

need.  , , 

Over  the  years,  departments  of  educa- 
tion have  joined  with  educational  and  civic 
groups  to  promote  loan  programs,  student 
work  programs,  tuition  refund  plans,  and 
other  variations  on  the  single  theme  that 
funds  must  be  available  to  students  who 
need  them  to  further  their  education. 

The  impetus  of  the  G.I.  Bill  after 
World  War  II,  followed  by  the  emotional 
response  to  Sputnik,  brought  about  in- 
creased federal  interest  in  student 
assistance  programs.  Here,  as 
instances,  the  Council  of  Chief  State 


School  Officers,  the  national  organization 
of  the  state  superintendents  and  commis- 
sioners, consolidated  the  interest  and  sup- 
port of  the  departments  of  education. in  the 
various  states  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting such  programs. 

Testifying  before  Congress  in  1961, 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  clearly  stated 
the  need  for  scholarship  assistance  and  in- 
dicated several  important  considerations 
when  it  is  provided  by  a federal  source. 

All  federal  scholarship  programs  should 
be  administered  through  the  states  and 
should  provide  similar  amounts  for  the 
purchase  of  similar  services  in  either 
public  or  private  colleges  or  universities. 
We  believe  the  statutory  criteria  estab- 
lished for  the  selection  of  recipients  of 
scholarships  by  Section  226(a)(1)(A) 
of  S.  1241  should  be  less  restrictive.  The 
present  provision  may  easily  tend  to 
over-emphasizc  so-called  objective  tests, 
and  the  unspecified  “other  measures  of 
ability  and  achievement”  may  in  practice 
come  to  mean  additional  commercially 
prepared  tests. 

We  suggest  that  the  criteria  either  be  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  State 
Commission  on  Scholarships  or  that 
such  factors  as  the  applicants  total 
school  record  and  the  judgment  of  his 
high  school  principal  concerning  his 
character  and  ability  be  given  equal 
weight  with  test  results  in  selecting  stu- 
dents to  receive  scholarships. 


Many  of  the  most  important  personal 
qualifications  for  success  in  college  that 
are  likely  to  be  reflected  in  future  service 
to  the  nation  cannot  be  measured  by 
so-called  objective  tests.  We  believe  t .at 
scores  on  such  tests  should  not  oe  speci- 
fied as  criteria  for  selection  of  scholars 
by  federal  law  (29). 

in  the  spirit  of  these  principles,  state 
departments  of  education  have  insisted  that 
adequate  financial  assistance  be  made 
available  to  students  who  are  qualified, 
with  special  attention  to  those  who  have 
serious  financial  needs. 
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Protecting  Academic  Freedom.  In  1949, 
when  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  was  very  much  in  the  public 
eye,  the  chairman  requested  fron,  all  states 
a “listing  of  the  textbooks  and  supplemen- 
tary reading  materials  used  in  the  teachers 
colleges.”  The  answer  provided  by  Finis  E. 
Engleman,  commissioner  of  education  in 
Connecticut,  an  outstanding  educator  and 
a recognized  national  leader,  not  oniy  rep- 
resents a skihed  rebuttal  against  govern- 
mental interference  in  educational  affairs 
but  also  a courageous  act  in  a time  when 
such  acts  were  not  common. 

His  letter  to  Chairman  Wood,  copies 
of  which  were  sent  to  all  state  boards  of 
education,  represents  a landmark  in  the 
battle  to  preserve  academic  freedom  not 
only  in  teachers  colleges,  but  in  all  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Because  of  its  importance 
as  an  example  of  leadership  and  of  the  re- 
lationship between  educational  processes 
and  political  agencies,  it  is  quoted  here  in 
its  entirety: 


Dear  Mr.  Wood: 

Your  request  for  lists  of  textbooks 
and  supplementary  reading  materials  used 
in  the  teachers'  colleges  was  as  a matter  of 
policy  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  de- 
sirous of  cooperating  with  your  committee, 
just  as  it  would  with  any  other  agency 
which  seeks  to  bring  security  to  the  nation 
and  to  foster  the  basic  tenets  of  democra- 
cy. In  v physical  sense,  however,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  comply  with  your 
request.  Instruction  is  no  longer  limited  to 
a few  basic  textbooks.  Text  nooks,  supple- 
mentary books,  and  reference  materials 
used  in  the  courses  in  American  literature, 
geography,  economics,  government,  philos- 
ophy, history  and  political  science  are  lim- 
ited only  by  the  library  resources  available 
in  the  teachers'  colleges.  We  cannot  ask  the 
sta C to  take  the  time  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  list  all  of  the  materials  thus  ac- 
cessioned, nor  do  we  think  your  committee 
would  care  to  have  such  a list  if  compiled. 


More  important,  however,  are  the  se- 
rious implications  for  education  which  are 
raised  by  your  request.  Let  it  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  we  believe  that  the  schools 
have  a primary  obligation  to  teach  the 
rights,  duties,  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  in  a democracy.  We  believe 
in  the  American  way  of  life,  and  wt  want 
our  children  and  youth  so  taught  that  they, 
too,  will  believe  in  it  and,  more  important, 
live  if  continuously. 

We  also  believe  that  every  teacher  in 
our  public  schools,  teachers  colleges,  col- 
leges or  universities  should  have  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  basic  democratic 
principles  for  which  it  stands. 

We  question  the  activities  of  your 
committee  on  four  counts: 

1.  Our  schools  must  be  free  to  search  for 
the  truth  and,  when  found,  to  teach  it. 

2.  The  control  of  free  public  education 
must  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been,  the 
right  and  responsibility  of  the  states  and 
local  communities. 

a.  Any  attempt  at  " thought  control ” by 
any  agency  must  be  vigorously  opposed. 
4.  Academic  freedom  is  a sacred  tradition 
of  American  education  and  must  be 
preserved. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  our 
students  must  he  free  to  explore,  to  ques- 
tion, to  compare,  and  insofar  as  possible, 
to  know  the  truth.  To  this  end  our  teachers 
■must  be  free  to  guide  their  students  in  the 
search  for  truth.  Teachers  who  are  com- 
mitted to  a belief  in  communism  or  any 
other  totalitarian  philosophy  cannot  do 
this.  The  imposition  of  controls  is  as  seri- 
ous a threat  as  communism  itself. 

By  the  same  token,  students  must 
have  free  access  to  a variety  of  materials. 
Our  libraries  may  contain  the  writings  of 
Karl  Marx  as  well  as  the  Federalist  Papers. 
The  danger  is  not  in  the  materials  them- 
selves but  in  this  use. 

No  long  argument  is  needed  in  sup- 
port of  the  second  point.  Our  schools  have 
in  the  past  been  very  close  to  the  people. 
This  is  the  very  essence  of  democracy. 
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Government,  stems  from  the  people,  and 
the  people  have  every  right  to  resist  any  at- 
tempt to  encroach  on  their  inalienable 
rights.  Federal  control  of  education,  wheth- 
er direct  or  indirect,  is  a serious  threat  to 
our  basic  concepts  of  education  of  a free 
people.  The  control  of  education  must  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  must 
not  be  surrendered  even  to  their  represent- 
atives. 

The  third  is  axiomatic.  We  have  seen 
the  horrible  results  of  “ thought  control”  in 
the  recent  World  War.  Both  Germany  and 
Japan  gave  these  examples  to  the  world. 
Our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  have 
helped  make  America  great,  and  they  have 
done  this  because  they  were  free  from 
warping  and  crippling  “thought  controls,” 
foisted  on  them  by  ego-maniacs  interested 
only  in  self-aggrandizement. 

The  last  of  our  arguments,  that  of  ac- 
ademic freedom,  should  require  no  de- 
fense. The  growth  and  development  of  our 
democracy  depends  upon  the  freedom  to 
seek  truth  and  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world. 
Fascism,  communism  and  other  totalitarian 
movements  are  afraid  of  a free  search  for 
truth,  and  seek  by  every  possible  means  to 
tell  their  people  what  to  think,  to  tell  their 
writers  what  to  write,  even  to  tell  their 
composers  the  kind  of  music  they  may  pro- 
duce. 

Our  teachers  must  be  free  to  provide 
courses  and  supply  reading  materials  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  so  that  students  may 
know  about  these  totalitarian  threats  to  our 
democracy . They  will  be  less  easily  misled 
by  them  and  certainly  can  more  intelligent- 
ly cope  with  them  if  they  are  properly 
trained. 

We  would  betray  our  trust  to  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  Connecticut  if  we  failed 
to  point  these  things  out  to  you.  The  dan- 
ger is  real  that  in  our  zeal  to  drive  out 
communism  we  shall  resort  to  measures 
only  a step  removed  from  totalitarianism. 
If  we  do  so  it  means  the  first  steps  in  the 
destruction  of  all  that  we  hold  dear  to  our 
priceless  American  heritage  of  education 
for  freedom,  individual  responsibility  and  a 
really  democratic  form  of  government. 


We  hope  your  committee  will  recon- 
sider its  proposed  inquiry  into  textbooks 
and  materials  of  instruction,  and  leave  the 
responsibility  where  it  properly  belongs,  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  in  the  various 
states  and  communities  (30) . 

Students  of  administration  generally 
agree  that  any  measure  of  the  effectiveness 
of  an  agency’s  leadership  must  include  its 
informal  as  well  as  formal  aspects.  The  op- 
erating realm  of  state  departments  of 
education  did  not  normally  include  “sur- 
veillance” over  higher  education  in  any- 
where near  the  same  degree  that  it  did  over 
elementary  and  secondary.  This  relation- 
ship also  was  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
after  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  the  federal 
government  became  increasingly  involved 
in  funding  higher  education  and  increased 
its  activities  in  that  regard  geometrically  af- 
ter World  War  II.  Considering  both  of 
these  factors,  there  is  little  wonder  that 
state  departments  of  education  sought  to 
exert  leadership  informally,  at  the  federal 
level,  through  an  organization  of  chief 
state  school  officers.  What  one  “chief” 
could  not  accomplish  alone  in  his  own 
state,  he  often  could  accomplish  at  the  na- 
tional level  in  company  with  his  peers.  At 
the  minimum,  he  found  support  for  his 
proposals  in  his  home  state  in  the  concur- 
ring opinions  of  leaders  in  other  states. 

The  records  of  almost  any  gov- 
ernmental agency  will  reveal  the  posi- 
tive stands  taken  in  support  of  issues  and, 
particularly,  popular  political  issues.  Find- 
ing instances  of  opposition  to  such  meas- 
ures is  often  more  difficult. 

The  bandwagon  mentality  did  not 
characterize  the  efforts  of  the  Council  of 
Chief  School  Officers,  for  when  an  educa- 
tional principle  was  endangered,  the  Coun- 
cil could  be  depended  upon  to  “set  the  re- 
cord straight.”  The  Council,  with  a salaried 
administrator  in  Washington,  obviously 
provided  a vehicle  for  concerted  action. 
His  work  in  devising  a means  of  informing 
and  accurately  sounding  out  the  minds  of 
his  membership  added  an  important  ingre- 
dient. Proposals  made  “on  the  Hill”  were 
summarized,  analyzed,  and  sent  to  the 
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membership,  literally  within  hours  of  their 
appearance.  Opinion-taking  “Sentigrams” 
were  utilized,  and  the  testimony  offered  in 
Congress  received  appropriate  attention 
from  committee  members  because  it  repre- 
sented not  only  expert  testimony  but  also 
an  accurate  reflection  of  the  level  of  sup- 
port or  opposition  which  existed  in  all  of 
the  states  as  represented  by  “Se  ’gram” 
responses.  Examples  of  effective  Council 
opposition  to  undue  political  influence  over 
higher  education  follow. 

Preservation  of  State  and  Local  Control  of 
Education.  The  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  has  made  considerable  ef- 
fort, from  its  inception,  to  help  the  public 
and  its  elected  or  appointed  representatives 
understand  that  education  is  a state  func- 
tion and  that  it  is  important  it  remain  so. 
Although  the  Council  always  has  favored 
federal  financial  assistance  for  education,  it 
has  questioned  the  need  for  unnecessary 
red  tape,  for  substituting  federal  judgment 
for  that  of  the  states,  and  for  diminishing 
in  any  way  the  constitutional  role  of  the 
states  with  respect  to  education.  The  fol- 
lowing actions  are  indicative  of  this 
persistent  point  of  view.  While  reference  is 
often  made  to  public  schools,  the  applica- 
tions to  higher  education  are  obvious. 

In  1958,  concerned  by  the  prospect  of 
excessive  federal  control,  the  Council  re- 
wrote a proposed  support  bill  which  was 
subsequently  introduced  by  Representative 
Stewart  L.  Udall  of  Arizona  and  termed  by 
the  Congressman  “ a master  stroke.”  The 
“Sentigram”  describing  the  revised  propos- 
al drew  a supporting  response  of  34  to  1 
from  the  chief  state  school  officers. 

In  1959,  in  a letter  to  all  Council 
members,  the  executive  secretary  suggested 
that  federal  controls  would  not  be  stayed 
unless  the  degree  of  commitment  on  the 
part  of  individuals  and  agencies  became 
greater.  He  said: 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  state  and  local 
control  of  education  will  be  preserved  in 
coming  years  only  if  the  Chief  State 
School  Officers  insist,  individually  and 
as  a Council,  that  it  must  be.  Finis  En- 


gleman,  and  AASA  members  generally, 
are  sensitive  to  this;  the  NEA  is  less  so; 
the  U.S.  Government  sometimes  gives 
the  principle  little  more  than  lip  service 
and  overrides  its  own  Office  of  Educa- 
tion on  practical  issues. 

Individually  and  as  a Council,  the  Chief 
State  School  Officers  could  slow  down 
and  even  reverse  the  trend,  if  such  is 
really  desired.  The  ability  and  power  to 
do  so  is  present.  We  would  appreciate 
knowing  whether  you  stand  ready  to  be 
more  active  on  these  issues,  or  prefer 
that  there  be  less  serious  effort,  or  prefer 
that  things  remain  about  as  they  are 
(31). 

The  1965  Annual  Meeting  was  the 
scene  of  continued  expressions  by  the 
Council’s  membership  regarding  federal 
controls.  In  their  resolutions,  the  Council 
made  reference  to  appropriate  roles  for  lo- 
cal, state,  and  federal  governments  in  the 
field  of  education.  The  statement  is  classic: 

Because  technology  has  made  nations 
close  neighbors  with  power  to  destroy 
each  other,  it  is  understandable  that  the 
Federal  Government  tends  to  challenge 
what  it  believes  may  amount  to  subordi- 
nation of  national  interests  to  personal 
and  local  interests  in  education. 

Ever  larger  amounts  of  federally  collect- 
ed tax  funds  are  being  used  for  educa- 
tion, and  the  national  interest  in 
education  is  being  defined  in  several 
ways  by  Congress.  Chief  among  these 
are  a number  of  programs  to  assist  eco- 
nomically and  educationally  disadvan- 
taged persons,  use  of  federal  funds  to  as- 
sist in  the  enforcement  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  in  activities 
designated  as  vital  to  the  national  de- 
fense such  as  science,  mathematics,  Eng- 
lish, health,  vocational  education,  and 
research  and  development. 

Federal  subsidies  for  education  serve  all 
these  purposes  but  federal  use  of  con- 
trols over  education  to  enforce  its 
policies  in  related  fields  may  easily  de- 
stroy state  and  local  control  of  educa- 
tion. 
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In  any  event,  the  taxing  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  enlisted  in 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  edu- 
cation, as  defined  in  terms  of  the 
national  interest.  This  is  desirable,  but 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  itself 
set  up  parallel  and  overlapping  programs 
of  education  which  adversely  affect  the 
state  and  local  systems  (32). 

Whether  the  issue  was  a national  as- 
sessment program,  federal  administration 
of  a program  of  special  aids  that  tend  to 
violate  state  educational  policies,  or  the  uti- 
lization of  a national  crisis  to  usurp  tradi- 
tional state  educational  responsibilities,  the 
Council  provided  active,  objective,  and 
informed  opposition  to  federal  domination 
or  control.  It  rallied  support  for  its  point  of 
view  and  was  most  effective  in  maintaining 
an  appropriate  relationship  among  the 
three  levels  of  government  involved. 

(Jse  of  Public  Funds  for  Nonpublic  Educa- 
tional Purposes  Without  Constitutional  Re- 
view. The  advent  of  Sputnik  added  a new 
dimension  to  American  education.  Spurred 
on  by  the  emotional  cries  of  the  critics,  the 
Congress  readily  laid  blame  for  our  tech- 
nological lag  to  the  educational  system  and 
passed  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958.  To  proponents  of  federal 
assistance,  this  legislation  looked  like  a 
breakthrough  for  eventual  general  aid.  To 
a degree  it  was,  and  considerable  good  has 
resulted  from  the  Act.  But  one  new  ingre- 
dient was  involved — the  words  National 
Defense.  To  the  private  education  sector, 
these  words  provided  a ready-made  argu- 
ment for  federal  assistance  for  nonpubiic 
education  at  all  levels.  With  the  defense  of 
the  nation  at  stake,  who  would  argue  that 
better  education  was  not  required  for  every- 
one, no  matter  where  he  attended,  and 
that  an  investment  in  improvement  was  not 
in  the  interest  of  all  Americans? 

Proposals  began  to  appear  before  the 
Congress  sponsored  by  professional  asso- 
ciations (primarily  in  higher  education), 
Presidential  advisory  committees,  candi- 
dates for  public  office,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration itself.  The  Council  of  Chief  State 


School  Officers  insisted  from  the  beginning, 
and  in  every  instance,  that  a serious  consti- 
tutional question  existed,  both  on  the  fed- 
eral and  state  level.  Early  analysis  of  the 
issues  involved  and  continuing  efforts  to 
bring  them  before  the  appropriate  courts 
for  constitutional  review  were  continued. 
The  Council’s  position  attracted  the  sup- 
port of  other  organizations,  although  some 
fell  by  the  wayside  when  the  going  became 
rough  (33). 

Because  private  and  church-related 
colleges  exercised  such  strong  influence  in 
their  ranks,  organized  higher  education 
took  the  lead  to  obtain  federal  funds  for  all 
public  and  private  institutions  of  education, 
and  the  state  departments  followed  the  ef- 
forts. In  1959,  a Council  letter  to  all  chief 
state  school  officers  referred  to  a policy 
statement  of  the  American  Council  on  Ed- 
ucation entitled  “The  Need  To  Close 
Ranks  in  Higher  Education”  as  follows: 

This  is  a statement  of  the  problems  and 
policies  committee  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  It  makes  no 
bones  about  the  unity  of  the  public  and 
non-public  colleges  in  a drive  for  federal 
funds.  No  less  than  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  the  idea  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  the  financing  of 
higher  education  is  argued  as  follows: 
“Private  institutions  no  less  than  public 
institutions  are  by  their  charters  dedicat- 
ed to  the  public  service.  Private  institu- 
tions receive  direct  or  indirect  benefits 
from  tax-supported  programs  of  student 
aid;  many  receive  state  and  federal 
grants  for  research  and  other  purposes. 
Most  public  institutions  have  income 
from  student  fees  and  individual  do- 
nations; many  receive  substantial 
contributions  from  industry  and  philan- 
thropic foundations.  Institutions  of  both 
types  enjoy  tax-exemption  because  of 
their  public  purpose.  Hence,  in  terms  of 
financial  support,  no  institution  is  strict- 
ly private  or  strictly  public.”  Ignored  is 
the  fact  that  the  courts  have  defined 
“public”  and  “private”  institutions  in 
terms  of  control.  Haverford  College  and 
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Notre  Dame  are  private;  San  Diego 
State  College  and  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut are  public  (34). 

A year  later,  prior  to  the  1960 
Presidential  election,  communications  from 
the  Council’s  office  analyzed  the  position 
of  the  two  candidates  with  respect  to  pub- 
lic funds  for  church-related  institutions  of 
higher  education.  They  questioned  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Ar- 
thur S.  Flemming’s  statement  in  a press 
conference  that  he  was  “absolutely  certain” 
that  it  was  constitutional  to  supply  federal 
funds  for  construction  of  permanent  facili- 
ties in  sectarian  colleges  and  uni- 
versities (35).  In  this  report,  there  was 
a hint  of  what  was  to  come  in  a 1961  opin- 
ion by  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — that 
the  Congress  could  vote  funds  for  sectarian 
colleges  without  facing  any  court  test  of 
constitutionality,  simply  because  no  one 
had  standing  to  bring  the  suit  in  a federal 
court: 

The  constitutional  question  has  never 
been  squarely  before  the  federal  courts, 
and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who 
believe  it  is  unconstitutional  to  use  pub- 
lic funds  to  construct  real  property 
owned  and  controlled  by  a church  or 
church-related  educational  institution. 
Presentation  of  the  issue  in  a proper 
case  is  itself  difficult.  It  is  possible  that 
the  issue  may  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of 
public  policy  without  recourse  to  the 
courts  (36). 

A large  majority  of  the  Council  mem- 
bers wanted  the  issue  resolved  through  re- 
course to  the  courts.  An  ordered  society  is 
one  based  on  law,  not  on  how  much  emo- 
tion can  be  engendered  on  a given  issue, 
and  the  preservation  of  public  funds  for 
public  purposes  appeared  too  important 
not  to  question  the  challenges  presented  to 
it.  Records  of  the  Council  are  replete  with 
references  to  this  matter  as  well  as  specific 
actions  concerning  it  (37). 

In  1962,  the  leadership  of  the  nation’s 
schools  was  well  advised  of  these  concerns. 
They  were  not  difficult  to  understand. 


Federal  aid  for  higher  education  is  to 
some  extent  competitive  with  public 
school  legislation,  but  its  probable  im- 
pact on  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation extends  far  beyond  financing.  One 
of  its  influences  will  be  on  the  type  of 
higher  educational  opportunities  that 
will  be  made  available  during  the  next 
decade.  Will  Congress  implement  with 
federal  funds  the  fallacious  image  that 
private  colleges  are  somehow  superior  to 
public  institutions  of  higher  education? 

Such  folklore  from  publicity  centers  on 
the  Eastern  seaboard  is  notorious,  and 
has  influenced  many  people  to  believe 
that  all  private  colleges,  especially  if 
they  are  expensive  for  students  and  par- 
ents, have  the  quality  of  a few  large 
private  universities  such  as  Harvard, 
Columbia,  the  University  of  Chicago,  or 
Stanford.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a majori- 
ty of  private  colleges  are  limited  serious- 
ly in  educational  effectiveness. 

Private  higher  institutions  outnumber 
public  institutions  but  enroll  only  one- 
third  of  all  college  students.  Never- 
theless, they  control  the  education- 
al policies  of  organizations  of  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  American  Council  on 
Education  and  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Colleges,  and,  although  the  NEA 
Association  for  Higher  Education  is 
composed  of  individual  memberships,  it 
usually  follows  along.  ...  All  these 
higher  education  groups  have  testified 
that  public,  private  nonsectarian,  and 
sectarian  colleges  and  universities  should 
receive  federal  funds  without  distinction 
(38). 

Later  that  year,  at  the  Council’s  An- 
nual Meeting,  the  executive  secretary  re- 
quested, and  was  granted,  permission  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Horace  Mann 
League  Committee  on  Constitutional  Law 
to  bring  this  important  constitutional  cause 
of  action  into  the  courts.  He  asked  that  he 
be  allowed  to  serve  in  a private  capacity  in 
order  that  this  activity  would  not  be  on  be- 
half of  the  Council  and  would  not  “rub  off 
on  it”  to  any  great  extent.  He  managed  this 
case  for  more  than  three  years,  but  failed 
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in  his  hope  that  his  activities  would  not 
“rub  off”  (39).  His  activities  had  a major 
effect  on  every  segment  of  government. 

In  September  1963,  after  a full  year 
of  preparation,  the  Horace  Mann  League 
and  13  citizens  filed  suit  against  officials  of 
the  state  of  Maryland,  questioning  con- 
struction grants  to  form  sectarian 
institutions,  in  keeping  with  a 175-year-old 
practice  in  that  state.  These  plaintiffs  lost 
the  first  round  in  the  Anne  Arundel  Coun- 
ty Court  in  1965,  but  on  June  2,  1966,  re- 
ceived favorable  decisions  in  the  Maryland 
Court  of  Appeals  with  respect  to  three  of 
the  four  colleges — the  court  holding  that 
one  defendant  institution  was,  in  fact,  sec- 
ular rather  than  sectarian.  This  case  thus 
became  authority  for  allowing  tax  funds  for 
secular  private  education  and  not  allowing 
tax  funds  for  sectarian  private  education, 
depending  on  the  test  for  sectarianism  that 
was  applied  in  the  case  to  determine  eligi- 
bility for  tax  funds  under  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  federal  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  in  No- 
vember 1966  to  review  this  case,  lessening 
its  applicability  as  a precedent,  especially 
in  regard  to  federal  tax  funds.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  judgment,  however,  served  as  a 
deterrent  to  those  who  would  legislate 
without  constitutional  reviews.  The  criteria 
have  been  met  in  some  respects  by  some 
sectarian  colleges  since  the  decision  of  the 
Maryland  Court  on  June  2, 1966. 

In  1967,  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  made  arrangements  with 
several  leading  educational  organizations  to 
join  it  as  amici  curiae  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  a brief  filed  to  support  elimination 
of  the  1923  bar  to  federal  adjudication  of 
the  question.  Finally,  this  ban  was  lifted 
(40)  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  June 
10,  1968,  and  other  cases  have  been  filed 
since  that  time  to  test  federal  financing  of 
higher  institutions  that  are  sectarian  under 
the  criteria  of  the  Maryland  case  and  un- 
constitutional under  the  First  Amendment 
of  the  federal  Constitution. 

Universal  Military  Training.  The  Council 
opposed  universal  military  training  and  the 
drafting  of  18-year- olds  which  would  result 


in  the  interruption  of  their  attendance  at 
college.  The  Council’s  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  includ- 
ed the  following: 

We  believe  neither  the  drafting  of  18- 
year-old  boys  nor  a standby  plan  of 
universal  training  for  them  is  necessary 
or  desirable  at  the  present  time  to  devel- 
op the  Armed  Forces  set  as  necessary 
for  our  national  security.  The  military 
needs  of  the  country  can  apparently  be 
met  for  the  forseeable  future  by  ex- 
tending the  Selective  Service  Act,  with 
slight  changes  in  eligibility  rules  for 
induction  (41). 

Opposition  to  Tax  Credits  for  Parents  Sup- 
porting Children  in  College.  On  the  face  of 
it,  anything  that  assists  a parent  who  is 
supporting  a child  in  college  sounds,  at  the 
outset,  worthy  of  the  same  support  given 
motherhood.  Politicians,  with  a finger  in 
the  wind  toward  their  particular  constitu- 
encies, rallied  around  this  proposal  with 
glee.  Someone  had  to  look  into  the  specif- 
ics, however,  and  fortunately  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers  did  so.  The 
testimony  was  not  helpful  to  the  sponsors. 
Of  the  41  returns  to  the  Council’s  “Senti- 
gram”  dated  December  10,  1963,  37 
agreed  that — 

...  the  proposal  poses  a clear  and  im- 
mediate threat  to  public  higher  educa- 
tion and  an  eventual  threat  to  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  as 
well.  The  Amendment  would  . . . subsi- 
dize private  education  and  its  institu- 
tions through  greatly  increased  tuition 
fees  paid  by  federal  tax  credits  (42). 

Opposition  to  Both  the  Emphasis  on  and 
Control  of  Federally  Sponsored  Research. 
After  obtaining,  with  considerable  difficul- 
ty, a complete  listing  of  research  contracts 
between  various  governmental  agencies 
and  institutions  of  higher  education,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Council’s  membership,  it 
advised  the  membership  to  the  following 
effect: 

It  is  startling  to  know  that  scientific  re- 
search in  the  United  States  now  costs 
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perhaps  $6  billion  each  year.  The  feder- 
al government  pays  60%  to  70%  of  the 
cost  of  scientific  research  performed  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  . . . When 
one  considers  that  less  than  3%  of  gov- 
ernmentally  financed  research  in  higher 
institutions  is  in  any  field  other  than 
physical  or  biological  science,  the  social 
and  political  dangers  in  present  trends 
are  obvious.  We  arc  subsidizing  means 
to  destroy  both  our  potential  enemies 
and  ourselves,  but  are  doing  little  in  cen- 
ters of  learning  to  discover  ways  for 
mankind  to  survive  among  his  techno- 
logical wonders. 

Research  is  paid  for  by  government 
agencies,  negotiated  directly  with  indi- 
vidual colleges  and  universities,  and  then 
classified  so  that  the  general  public  can- 
not know  what  is  being  done.  This  may 
be  necessary,  but  it  is  also  dangerous 
(43). 

Sponsoring  New  Approaches  to  Education. 
There  are  countless  examples  of  the  Coun- 
cil’s sponsorship  of  new  approaches  to 
higher  education  at  the  state  level,  and  a 
considerable  number  at  the  national  level. 
One  of  the  most  important  and  most  ex- 
tended activities  had  to  do  with  ensuring 
the  availability  of  channels  for  ETV  and 
keeping  before  the  public  and  its  elected 
leaders  the  tremendous  educational  poten- 
tial inherent  in  this  particular  medium. 
Active  in  the  formation  of  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil on  Educational  Television  (JCET),  the 
Council’s  executive  secretary  brought  the 
CCSSO  into  a working  relationship  with 
six  other  agencies  representing  both  com- 
munication and  educational  interests, 
helped  secure  Ford  Foundation  financing 
for  JCET’s  operation,  and  served  as  JCET 
chairman  during  the  critical  years.  On  Sep- 
tember 13,  1949,  he  wrote  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission urging  the  retention  of  televi- 
sion channels  for  educational  broadcasting: 

The  educational  potential  of  television  is 
too  great  to  be  tied  to  the  economics  of 
advertising.  Educators  are  necessarily 
slow  to  seize  upon  and  use  new  and  ex- 


pensive technical  devices  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  tax-payers  and  others  who 
support  schools  and  colleges,  and  this  is 
necessarily  a much  slower  process  than 
selling  a product  at  a profit  next  week  as 
a result  of  this  week’s  broadcast.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
mission to  protect  the  educational  poten- 
tial in  behalf  of  the  public  for  at  least 
some  time  to  come  (44). 

Three  years  later,  with  the  battle  won, 
the  leaders  were  able  to  commend  the 
Commission  on  its  decision  to  reserve 
channels  for  this  purpose  and  proceeded  to 
plan  for  activation  of  the  channels  (45). 

Major  areas  where  state  departments 
of  education  have  exercised  leadership  ei- 
ther individually  or  collectively  through  the 
Council  abound  as  already  noted.  There 
are  others.  A careful  examination  of  the 
record  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  shows  it  to  be  replete  with  refer- 
ences to  Council  activity  in  areas  where 
leadership  was  required.  Spirited  support 
was  offered,  for  example,  for  an  extension 
of  the  G.I.  Bill  to  Korean  veterans,  for  ob- 
taining eligibility  for  colleges  and 
universities  to  receive  surplus  property  pre- 
viously made  available  only  to  the  armed 
services,  for  promoting  general  rather  than 
specific  federal  assistance,  and  for  oppos- 
ing unnecessary  and  unwarranted  federal 
controls  on  higher  education.  Involvement 
of  the  state  departments  of  education  was 
not  only  intense,  but  sustained.  Such  in- 
volvement enabled  officers  of  the  Council 
to  make  appearances  before  Congress  to 
present  testimony  as  well  as  carefully  pre- 
pared recommendations  for  amendments  or 
alternate  actions  that  had  been  derived 
from  accurate  information  and  carefully  re- 
corded opinions  from  educational  leaders 
of  a number  of  states. 

No  real  measure  can  be  made  of  the 
leadership  provided  at  either  the  state  or 
national  level  by  the  individuals  represent- 
ing departments  of  education  in  the  various 
states.  These  men  and  women  operate 
under  statutes  that  charge  them  with  the 
broadest  of  duties,  ranging  from  member- 
ship on  the  governing  boards  of  prestigious 
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institutions  of  higher  education,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  to  assessing  the  condition 
of  the  educational  enterprise  all  over  the 
world.  Jn  each  state,  they  are  mandated 
leaders,  a role  which  the  great  majority 
have  filled  with  distinction. 

Regulation 

State  departments  of  education  provide 
leadership  and  service,  to  a great  degree, 
by  their  own  volition.  Regulation  is  a dif- 
ferent matter.  State  laws,  established  to 
protect  the  public  welfare,  tend  to  b much 
more  specific  in  this  respect.  State  depart- 
ments find  themselves  in  the  business  of 
certifying  teachers,  accrediting  institutions 
of  higher  education,  approving  teacher  ed- 
ucation programs,  determining  residency, 
and  accounting  for  state  and  federal  funds, 
among  other  things,  because  the  laws  spe- 
cifically state  that  they  shall  perform  these 
functions. 

The  accreditation  of  programs  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  represents  a 
major  regulatory  area  in  many  states. 
While  this  function  often  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  state  agencies  concerned  solely 
with  higher  education,  the  contribution 
made  by  state  departments  of  education 
deserves  high  praise.  Too  many  institutions 
suffering  from  poor  leadership,  limited  size, 
and  nonexistent  resources  were  all  too 
ready  to  provide  programs  of  less  than  ac- 
ceptable quality.  Too  many  entrepreneurs 
were  prepared  to  work  out  of  a loft  with  a 
mimeograph  machine  and  provide  degrees 
— at  a price — from  New  England  to  New 
Delhi.  State  departments  of  education  often 
played  a major  role  in  insisting  on  quality 
offerings  in  higher  education,  and  they 
were  backed  up  by  the  law. 

Helpful  regulation  has  affected  higher 
education  in  other  areas.  Colleges  aspiring 
to  offer  higher  level  programs  or  new  de- 
grees found  themselves  being  scrutinized 
by  a state  department  of  education  before 
the  legislature  would  accede  to  their  de- 
mands. Junior  colleges  found  it  necessary, 
in  many  states,  to  have  their  teachers  certi- 
fied by  the  state  department  of  education. 


Institutions  seeking  regional  accreditation 
found  they  could  not  obtain  it  unless  they 
had  prior  state  department  approval — and 
they  found  a state  department  representa- 
tive on  the  regional  accrediting  team.  All 
of  these  activities  were  clearly  designed  to 
protect  the  public — the  young  people  seek- 
ing a college  education  and  their  parents 
and  others  who  were  to  pay  for  it. 

In  instances  where  public  institutions 
— primarily  those  established  to  prepare 
teachers — were  under  the  direct  control  of 
state  boards  of  education,  regulation  was 
extended  to  such  matters  as  admissions 
policies,  quotas  for  special  areas  of  study, 
determination  of  the  amount  of  budget  re- 
quests to  the  legislature  and  transfer 
policies.  These  were  regulatory  controls  in- 
augurated because  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation served  in  lieu  of  a board  of  trustees 
and  not  because  the  state  department  of 
education  had  capriciously  decided  to  initi- 
ate them.  Examples  of  twe  types  of  such 
regulatory  functions  are  suggested  here  as 
illustrations. 

Protecting  the  Public  Welfare.  One  of  the 
best  illustrations  of  the  Council’s  efforts  to 
protect  the  public  welfare  is  the  positive 
measures  taken  to  regulate  correspondence, 
business,  and  trade  schools.  Had  there  not 
been  a crackdown  on  the  “diploma  mills,” 
the  exploitation  of  countless  individuals, 
here  and  abroad,  would  have  continued 
unabated.  The  Committee  on  Fraudulent 
Schools  and  Colleges,  chaired  by  Dean  J. 
B.  Edmonson  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, did  yeoman  work  in  the  early  1950’s 
verifying  the  existence  of  “low-grade”  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  One  major  re- 
sult of  the  study  was  a proposed  statute 
offered  by  the  Council  to  each  state  which 
set  forth  adequate  legal  controls  for  the 
regulation  of  institutions  utilizing  corre- 
spondence as  a major  means  of  instruction. 
With  adaptations  according  to  need,  this 
legislation  was  adopted  by  many. 

Working  Toward  Professional  Standards. 
The  establishment  of  a national  accrediting 
agency  for  teacher  education  and  the  sub- 
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sequent  actions  taken  both  to  support  the 
agency  and  defend  it  from  irrational  attack 
represent  both  a landmark  action  and  a 
significant  involvement  in  higher  education 
on  the  part  of  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion. The  formation  of  a National 
Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education  can  be  traced  back  to  a three- 
day  meeting  in  Washington  in  April 
1951.  Representatives  of  the  following 
groups  were  present:  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education, 
National  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  and 
National  Commission  on  Teacher  Educa- 
tion and  Professional  Standards.  At  that 
time,  the  evaluation  of  teacher  education 
programs  was  being  carried  out  by  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education.  It  was  apparent  to  all 
concerned  that  some  other  means  of  pro- 
viding professional  accrediting  would  have 
to  be  devised  and  a formal  link  with  legal 
approving  agencies  in  the  states  provided. 
The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
representing  the  state  departments  which 
carry  the  legal  approval  function  in  their 
respective  states,  played  a major  role  in  ar- 
ranging the  initial  meeting  and  pro*noting 
the  plan  which  emerged. 

The  accrediting  agency  assumed  its 
functions  on  July  1,  1954,  and  has  served  a 
most  useful  purpose  in  providing  a profes- 
sional quality  control  for  a major  segment 
of  higher  education.  The  office  of  the 
Council  supplied  the  executive  secretary 
for  the  developing  agency  during  the  criti- 
cal 1953-54  period  preceding  its  operation 
and  continued  as  a participating  agency. 
The  chief  state  school  officers  assisted  in 
providing  stability  in  times  of  attacks 
against  the  agency  and  continue  to  do  so. 

Service 

State  departments  of  education  have  strong 
directives  for  service  in  the  constitutions 
and  statutes  that  affect  them,  and  each  year 
legislative  sessions  usually  expand  those  re- 
sponsibilities. The  departments’  concern 
has  been  primarily  with  elementary  and 


secondary  education.  They  have  been  per- 
mitted, requested,  or  ordered  to  provide 
such  services  as  specialists  to  help  in  sub- 
ject matter  areas,  supervisors  for  rural 
areas,  assistance  in  redistricting,  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged,  workshops  for  ad- 
ministrators, testing  programs,  and  so 
forth.  Examples  of  service  to  higher  educa- 
tion are  less  readily  available,  but  they  do 
exist  in  significant  areas,  especially  if  we 
would  agree  that  higher  education  “must 
be  considered  not  as  a new  level  of  educa- 
tion placed  upon  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  but  as  their  extension — a new 
height  growing  up  from  these  schools,  rest- 
ing upon  them  for  foundation,  nurtured  by 
them,  served  and  serving”  (46). 

As  we  begin  to  hear  more  clearly  the 
voices  that  stress  the  view  that  state  de- 
partments of  education  should  provide 
service  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
let  us  suggest  some  of  the  major  areas  of 
service  in  which  they  have  already  made 
noteworthy  contributions. 

Planning.  State  departments  of  education 
have  played  many  an  “eyeball  to  eyeball” 
scene  with  legislative  appropriation  com- 
mittees when  “planning”  was  tied  to 
considerably  more  concrete  proposals  than 
is  generally  imagined  when  the  term  is 
use'!.  Millions  of  dollars  in  state  aid  have 
been  secured  or  lost  depending  on  how 
well  the  state  department  of  education  had 
“planned”  for  the  future.  Dealing  with  the 
raw  material  of  population,  school  enroll- 
ments, the  application  of  demographic  fac- 
tors, the  mobility  of  families,  and  many 
others,  departments  have  projected  needs 
for  education  in  such  terms  as  teachers, 
new  or  expanded  programs,  instructional 
materials,  equipment,  and  capital  outlays. 
Institutions  of  higher  education  must  work 
with  these  same  elements  as  they  do  their 
planning.  They  have  made  great  use  of  the 
work  done  in  this  area  by  the  departments. 
Public  institutions  of  higher  education  are 
fully  aware  that  the  cost  and  manner  of 
support  required  for  their  expanding  enter- 
prises cannot  be  considered  by  a legislative 
body  without  reference  to  the  continuing 
cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
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Neither  can  these  institutions  sensibly  de- 
velop their  academic  offering  without  refer- 
ence to  what  programs  are  available,  and  at 
what  levels  of  instruction,  in  the  secondary 
schools  which  will  provide  their  clientele. 

Record  Keeping.  The  record  keeping  activ- 
ities of  state  departments  of  education 
should  be  noted  at  this  point  because  of 
their  clear  relation  to  planning.  The  facts 
which  records  provide  constitute  the  beads 
that  go  on  the  planning  string,  whatever 
the  level  of  planning.  State  departments  are 
required  to  keep  attendance  records,  analy- 
sis and  summaries  of  legal  opinions,  finan- 
cial records,  college  enrollment  and  degree 
records,  minutes  of  meetings,  legislative 
proposals  and  enactments,  certification  re- 
cords, program  approval  records.  As  a 
logical  coordinator  of  statewide  meetings  of 
educators,  educationally  minded  citizens, 
and  their  organizations,  and  as  the  head  of 
the  state  education  agency,  the  chief  state 
school  officer  naturally  has  many  records. 
Higher  education  institutions  have  made 
use  of  these  records  and  have  not  found  it 
necessary  to  duplicate  them. 

Conducting  Research.  Departments  have 
not  carried  out  all  of  the  research  they 
might  have  desired,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  stated  later,  but  in  recent  years  they 
have  improved  their  record.  Research  ac- 
tivities which  have  relevance  for  higher  ed- 
ucation include  establishment  of  standards 
which  underlie  rules  and  regulations  and 
contribute  to  the  formulation  of  proposals 
to  the  legislature;  dissemination  of  research 
findings;  identification,  and  possible  fund- 
ing, of  particular  research  projects  which 
are  relevant  to  the  alleviation  of  major 
problems;  evaluation  of  new  programs;  en- 
couragement of  research  efforts  wherever 
found;  and  the  providing  of  assistance  in 
terms  of  techniques,  procedures,  and  iden- 
tification of  sources. 

Title  X of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  brought  data  processing 
and  eventually  computer  capability  to  state 
departments  of  education.  The  fact  that  the 
funds  were  federal  and  available  without 
recourse  to  state  legislatures  made  the  ad- 


vent of  technology  possible  on  an  im- 
proved time  schedule,  thereby  greatly  ben- 
efiting research  efforts. 

Serving  as  a Conduit  for  Federal 
Programs.  While  the  federal  government 
has  initiated  programs,  particularly  those 
involving  research,  where  contact  is  made 
directly  with  the  college  or  university  in- 
volved, there  have  been  others  where  the 
state  department  of  education  v?.s  served 
as  the  awarding  and  distributing  agent. 
Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the 
federal  surplus  property  program  which 
has  made  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  sur- 
plus equipment  available  to  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Funds  for  vocational  and 
technical  programs  and  a variety  of  student 
assistance  programs  have  also  been  chan- 
neled through  state  departments  of 
education. 

Providing  Assistance  Wherever  Required. 
State  departments  of  education  have  been 
utilized  by  institutions  of  higher  education 
as  a resource  on  many  occasions.  Staff 
members  have  been  placed  “on  loan”  to 
operate  summer  institutes  for  teachers,  to 
help  determine  the  need  tor  new  programs 
and  to  plan  for  them,  to  teach  courses  in 
school  law,  and  to  assist  in  preparing  legis- 
lative proposals.  Chief  state  school  officers, 
by  statute,  have  served  on  boards  of  trus- 
tees of  both  public  and  private  institutions 
and  have  provided  effective  liaison  between 
those  institutions  and  the  lawmakers.  State 
department  funds  have  brought  in  consul- 
tants for  higher  education,  paid  for  con- 
ferences, and  provided  for  articulation 
between  public  schools  and  colleges  by 
hosting  appropriate  meetings.  Traditional- 
ly, legislators  have  utilized  the  services  of 
state  department  personnel  in  assessing  the 
countless  bills  that  are  presented  requesting 
special  programs,  special  assistance  to  in- 
dependent colleges,  or  special  considera- 
tion for  a given  institution. 

Even  though  state  departments  of 
education  have  not  been  responsible  for 
the  actual  operation  of  institutions  of  high- 
er education  to  any  major  extent,  their  re- 
lationships often  result  in  valuable  services 
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to  higher  education.  The  above  illustrations 
are  drawn  from  positive  relationships  with 
institutions  of  higher  education,  wi  h par- 
ticular reference  to  leadership,  service,  and 
regulation. 

Major  Factors  Limiting  the  Contributions 
of  State  Departments  to  Higher  Education 

Since  World  War  II,  and  particularly  in  the 
past  decade,  states  have  been  transferring 
responsibility  for  higher  education  to  other, 
and  new,  agencies.  The  argument  most  of- 
ten heard  for  such  action  is  that  state 
boards  and  state  departments  of  education 
are  so  burdened  with  their  responsibilities 
concerning  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue their  activities  with  respect  to  higher 
education.  While  there  is  no  question  that 
responsibilities  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary areas  have  increased  and  are  bur- 
densome, it  is  patently  ridiculous  to  ascribe 
the  changes  being  made  to  that  cause. 
Changes  are  being  made  for  political  and 
economic  reasons,  as  well  as  for  education- 
al reasons,  to  provide  a means  of  dealing 
with  competing  demands  in  higher  educa- 
tion and,  to  a degree,  to  do  some  of  the 
things  that  state  departments  of  education 
have  not  been  able  to  accomplish. 

During  the  thirties  and  early  forties, 
the  demands  of  higher  education  were 
manageable  at  the  political  leadership  lev- 
el. Planning  for  the  future  was  conditioned 
by  the  experiences  of  depression  and  war. 
Presidents  of  colleges  were  cautious  in 
projecting  expansion  and  prudent  in  their 
requests  for  increased  support.  The  return- 
ing veteran,  the  increased  participation  of 
the  federal  government,  and  the  heightened 
aspirations  of  families  for  their  children 
greatly  changed  the  picture.  Expansion 
came,  and  with  it  pressures  that  created 
problems  in  political  circles.  State  universi- 
ties became  concerned  at  the  transition  of 
state  teachers  colleges  into  state  colleger 
with  enlarged  enrollments  and  new  pro- 
grams to  match.  Private  institutions 
watched  with  considerable  apprehension 
the  creation  of  new  public  institutions  and 
the  unparalleled  growth  of  all  public  col- 


leges. Legislators  found  themselves  pressed 
by  parents  who  wanted  spaces  provided  for 
their  children  and/or  financial  assistance 
for  them,  by  representatives  of  recently  or- 
ganized and  essentially  nonendowed  pri- 
vate colleges  who  feared  they  could  not 
compete  for  students  with  the  rapidly  im- 
proving public  institutions  or  meet  the 
competition  with  respect  to  salaries,  by 
earnest  solicitors  for  every  type  of  public 
institution  claiming  the  highest  priority  on 
the  states’  resources.  Higher  education 
emerged  as  the  number-one  problem  in 
some  states.  Study  groups  and  special  com- 
mittees were  appointed,  and  reports  were 
made  to  governors  and  legislative  leaders. 
The  thread  that  ran  through  the  problem 
identified  it  as  being  of  too  great  signifi- 
cance to  be  solved  by  the  state  departments 
of  education  which  were  too  small,  or  coo 
conservative,  or  too  involved  with  their 
own  segment  of  higher  education.  New 
agencies  were  called  for,  and  they  were 
created. 

As  has  been  noted,  state  departments 
of  education  have  made  positive  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  opportunity  in 
higher  education.  The  emergence  of  coor- 
dinating agencies  for  higher  education 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that 
the  departments  failed  in  their  efforts.  Very 
real  factors  existed  which  limited  the  op- 
portunity for  the  departments  to  accom- 
plish more  than  they  did. 

Earlier  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  lack  of  liberal  arts  type  “ivy”  in  state 
departments  of  education,  to  the  fact  that 
colleges  and  universities  saw  them  as  “pub- 
lic-school oriented,”  and  to  the  reluctance 
of  institutions  of  higher  education  to  accept 
any  degree  of  control  from  a central  agen- 
cy which  might  diminish  or  threaten  their 
autonomy.  Beyond  these  general  attitudes, 
some  specific  concerns  can  be  suggested. 

Increased  Expectations  and  Limited  Re- 
sources. State  departments  of  education 
plainly  have  been  aware  that  their  per- 
formance sometimes  has  failed  to  match 
their  aspirations,  that  too  much  has  been 
txpected  of  them  without  a concomitant 
provision  of  adequate  resources.  The  fol- 
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lowing  resolution,  adopted  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  in  Honolulu  in  1965,  pre- 
sents both  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
current  situation  and  some  rather  specific 
recommendations  for  improvement.  The 
circumstances  it  describes  should  be  exam- 
ined before  any  just  evaluation  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  such  departments  can  be 
made. 

In  recent  years  all  state  departments  of 
education  have  been  obliged  to  assume 
vastly  expanded  responsibilities  for  the 
administration  of  education  in  the  states. 
Their  heavier  work  loads  have  been  due 
in  part  to  new  state  and  local  demands, 
and  especially  to  the  requirements 
placed  upon  them  by  categorical  federal 
financing  of  new  federally  defined  pro- 
grams of  education.  The  eligibility  of 
local  districts  and  the  states  themselves 
to  participate  in  such  federally  support- 
ed programs,  and  the  quality  of  these 
programs  throughout  each  state,  depend 
largely  upon  the  educational  leadership 
and  capacity  for  effective  administration 
to  be  found  in  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation. 

Many  state  departments  of  education 
have  been  neglected  by  their  state  gov- 
ernments in  state  financing  of  their 
functions  to  the  extent  that  an  emergen- 
cy in  this  area  of  state  competency  now 
exists.  Numerous  state  departments  are 
financially  unable  to  compete  with  local 
school  districts,  colleges,  universities, 
and  other  employers  for  the  services  of 
competent  professional  personnel.  Even 
in  the  expenditure  of  funds  that  may  be 
available,  state  civil  service  restrictions 
and  fiscal  controls  often  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  professional  personnel  in 
state  departments  of  education  adequate 
to  meet  the  increased  responsibilities  of 
the  departments. 

We  call  upon  the  governors  and  legisla- 
tures of  the  states  to  reexamine  state 
standards  for  the  employment  of  profes- 
sional personnel  of  high  quality  in  their 
respective  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion, including  the  salaries  and  working 


conditions  necessary  to  attract  and  to  re- 
tain such  personnel.  We  also  call  upon 
the  citizens  of  each  state  and  our  col- 
leagues in  education  at  all  levels  to  assist 
in  making  possible  the  quality  of  state 
educational  administration  that  is  called 
for  in  these  times  (47). 

The  above  assessment  is  an  accurate 
one,  but  it  could  have  gone  one  step  fur- 
ther. When  additional  responsibilities  in 
elementary  and  secondary  areas  fall  on  de- 
partments, they  are  much  more  likely  to 
have  a greater  personnel  capability,  albeit 
limited,  than  they  have  with  respect  to 
higher  education.  Too  many  departments, 
through  the  fifties  and  into  the  sixties, 
have  had  a single  professional  staff  mem- 
ber in  higher  education  who  often  is  sad- 
dled with  teacher  certification,  adult  educa- 
tion, and  the  veterans’  programs.  Adding 
to  the  duties  of  a department’s  “specialist 
in  higher  education”  under  such  circum- 
stances could  hardly  produce  significant  re- 
sults. 

Traditional  Priorities.  State  statutes  gov- 
erning departments  of  education  pro- 
vide detailed  and  extensive  directives  for 
their  activities,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  public  schools.  Over  the  years,  much 
has  been  added  and  litde  deleted.  Require- 
ments exist  for  supervision  and  teachers  in- 
stitutes, the  provision  of  special  programs 
and  the  certifying  of  teachers.  Parallel  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  higher  educa- 
tion are  meager  or  simply  do  not  exist. 
Faced  with  the  challenge  of  meeting  their 
statutory  responsibilities,  state  departments 
of  education  have  had  to  concentrate  on 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
fact  that  there  is  no  compulsory  attendance 
law  and  that  no  legal  mechanism  has  been 
established  to  guarantee  either  attendance 
or  proficiency  of  instructors  in  institutions 
of  higher  education  unquestionably  has 
contributed  to  existing  personnel  and  pro- 
gram priorities  in  state  departments. 

Even  if  the  state  departments  of 
education  could  muster  some  personnel 
within  their  ranks  for  attention  to  matters 
of  concern  to  higher  education,  there  prob- 
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ably  would  be  very  iimitcd  success  for  at 
least  two  reasons.  First,  the  highly  special- 
ized natuic  of  th-  diverse  fields  represented 
in  higher  education  would  demand  exten- 
sive and,  in  many  cases,  rare  personnel. 
Secondly,  in  the  usual  university  climate 
the  typical  “pecking  order”  of  academic 
disciplines  relegates  professional  education 
to  the  lower  rungs.  With  education  depart- 
ments closely  identified  with  professional 
education  as  a field,  parochial  reservations 
in  a university  would  suggest  hesitation 
about  listening  to  people  identified  with  an 
inferior  status  in  the  academic  structure. 

Academic  Freedom  and  External  Controls. 
Our  system  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  was  designed  to  transmit 
our  culture  and,  to  a degree,  to  reinforce 
our  heritage  and  present  forms  of  govern- 
ment. This  is  not  the  case  with  institutions 
of  higher  education.  Whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, they  have  a clear  mandate  to  pursue 
truth  and  wish  as  little  interference  in  that 
pursuit  as  possible.  Institutions  of  higher 
education  huw  not  been  anxious  to  be- 
come involved  with  state  departments  or 
any  other  governmental  agency  that  might 
in  any  way  restrict  their  right  to  seek  the 
truth  wherever  they  can  find  it.  Further 
more,  with  a tradition  of  free  inquiry  and 
the  relative  political  independence  of  those 
private  institutions  of  higher  education 
which  serve  as  models,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  institutions  of  higher  education  resist 
any  domination  by  a state  agency.  The 
pursuit  of  higher  education’s  freedom  from 
pressures  of  executive  administrative  power 
of  government  probably  has  been  matched 
in  our  society  only  by  religious  groups  and 
the  judicial  branch  of  government.  Indeed, 
the  preponderance  of  religious  influence  in 
early  higher  education  may  have  been  a 
reason  for  trying  to  keep  the  colleges  as 
unfettered  from  governmental  pressures  as 
were  their  religious  sponsors. 

The  reservations  of  colleges  in  dealing 
with  departments  of  education  were  noted 
repeatedly  in  the  period  of  analysis  of  roles 
of  state  departments  and  the  colleges  that 
were  under  their  legislation.  While  one 
might  question  how  much  of  this  reserve 


was  the  natural  resuH  of  a general  resent- 
ment of  authority  and  how  much  the  result 
of  specifically  identifiable  causes,  some 
specific  reasons  for  the  colleges’  reserve 
have  been  offered: 

Some  presidents,  in  fact,  view  the  pro- 
fessional staffs  of  the  departments  of 
education  with  as  much  trepidation  as 
they  view  the  executive  control  agencies, 
and  several  have  found  that  their  work 
is  compounded  by  having  to  settle  all 
matters  first  with  the  bureaucracy  in  the 
department  of  education  and  then  again 
with  the  regular  state  agencies.  One,  for 
example,  was  disturbed  about  the  re- 
quirement that  all  personnel  changes 
must  be  approved  by  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education.  “Here  again,”  he 
said,  “we  sec  a state  agency  making  pro- 
fessional judgments  relative  to  the  filling 
of  vacancies  and  the  establishment  of 
new  positions.  Instead  of  having  the  help 
of  the  department,  it  represents  a preli- 
minary hurdle”  (48). 

Evidence  on  the  other  side,  in  support 
of  state  departments  in  a coordinating  role, 
is  meager.  One  would  have  to  have  experi- 
enced the  relationship  which  existed  in 
New  Jersey  to  appreciate  the  following 
quotation:  “In  our  state,”  said  a New  Jer- 
sey president,  “the  State  Board  of 
Education  is  ideal  in  its  conception  of  its 
task  and  in  its  actions.  We  like  its  opera- 
tion in  every  respect”  (49). 

State  universities  particularly  have 
tended  to  see  themselves  as  separate  enti- 
ties. Usually  the  largest  of  a state’s  public 
institutions,  they  have  enjoyed,  in  addition 
to  long  established  federal  support,  great 
public  visibility.  Their  graduates  have  as- 
sumed positions  of  leadership  in  economic, 
cultural,  social,  and  governmental  affairs. 
Their  relationship  to  state  legislatures  has 
been  direct,  and  they  have  been  singled  out 
for  particular  support  for  a variety  of  rea- 
sons, ranging  from  the  excellence  of  their 
programs  or  their  great  public  service  to 
the  percentage  of  their  graduates  who  sit  in 
legislative  halls.  They  have  not  seen  state 
departments  of  education  as  capable  of  re- 
viewing their  activities,  nor  have  they  been 
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anxious  to  accept  more  coordination  than 
having  the  state  commissioner  of  education 
serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  their 
boards  of  trustees. 

The  Nature  of  Appointments.  State  depart- 
ments of  education  are  not  always  free  of 
partisan  politics.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  those  states  where  the  chief  state  school 
officer  is  either  elected  or  appointed  by  the 
governor.  Professional  qualifications  can  be 
lost  in  the  shuffle  when  members  of  a state 
department  of  education  are  expected  to 
display  campaign  material  on  their  desk 
tops. 

Whether  the  intrusion  of  partisan  pol- 
itics into  such  matters  is  real  or  just  pos- 
sible, it  colors  the  relationship  of  the  de- 
partment with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. College  and  university  administrators 
and  faculty  are  not  normally  chosen  on  a 
political  basis  and  are  understandably  hes- 
itant about  subjugating  themselves  to  “ed- 
ucators” who  are. 

Planning  and  Bureaucratic  Review.  In  their 
role  as  the  executive  arm  of  state  boards  of 
education,  state  departments  of  education 
may  have  served,  in  some  instances,  as  an 
additional  level  of  authority — and  of  frus- 
tration— to  state  academic  institutions 
seeking  expansion  and  new  objectives. 

The  idea  of  having  to  submit  an  insti- 
tution’s plans  for  the  future,  or  its  budget 
request  for  the  coming  biennium,  to  the 
state  department  of  education  has  created 
little  joy  on  the  campuses  of  public  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  The  time  that 
such  a review  would  take  and  the  question- 
able qualifications  of  the  men  who  would 
do  the  actual  reviewing  has  aroused  resent- 
ment— as  did  the  thought  of  having  one 
more  set  of  explanations  to  construct  or 
one  more  negative  report  to  the  legislature 
to  overcome. 

The  total  coordination  of  higher  edu- 
cation, so  greatly  needed  and  so  long  op- 
posed, could  not  readily  be  expected  of 
state  departments  of  education.  While  de- 
partments have  accomplished  much  with 
the  resources  they  have  had,  they  have  sel- 
dom been  charged  with  this  responsibility, 


much  less  expected  to  accomplish  it.  An 
analysis  of  this  situation  made  by  Commis- 
sioner James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
perceptively  focuses  upon  this  dilemma: 

Some  State  Education  Departments  have 
accepted  responsibility  for  leadership  in 
meeting  the  growing  needs  in  higher  ed- 
ucation. They  have  warned  of  the  need 
for  the  expansion  of  opportunities,  of 
the  shortage  of  college  teachers  and  fa- 
cilities, and  have  proposed  plans  for 
statewide  action.  In  other  cases,  State 
Education  Departments  have  been  in- 
capable or  unwilling  to  assume  leader- 
ship in  higher  education.  In  these  cases, 
the  states  have  created  or  looked  to  oth- 
er state  agencies  for  leadership  (50). 

Warning,  timely  in  itself,  could  not 
suffice  when  appropriate  support  was  lack- 
ing. State  departments  of  education  have 
not  lacked  the  will  to  provide  leadership  in 
higher  education;  they  have  lacked  the  re- 
sources. Commissioner  Allen,  among  oth- 
ers, warned  state  and  federal  leaders  of  the 
shortage  that  existed,  but  to  no  great  avail. 
The  control  of,  planning  for,  and 
coordination  of  higher  education — never 
quite  a full  responsibility  of  state  depart- 
ments of  education — now  reposes  in  other 
hands. 


THE  SITUATION  SINCE 
MIDCENTURY 

As  in  most  major  wars,  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  World  War  II,  from 
1941  to  1945,  marked  changes  in  the  na- 
tional economy  and  in  the  mode  of  life. 
Higher  education  was  no  exception.  An  ex- 
pansive program  of  financial  aid  to 
veterans  under  the  “G.I.  Bill  of  Rights”  ex- 
panded opportunities  for  attendance  of  vet- 
erans at  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  federal  role  increased  after  World  War 
II  at  such  a fast  rate  that  at  least  one 
administrator,  John  D.  Millett,  chancellor 
of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents,  estimated 
that  by  1968  the  federal  contribution 
to  higher  education  would  have  surpassed 
that  of  the  states  (51). 
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Historically,  federal  agencies  have 
tended  to  work  with  state  departments  of 
education  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  In  the  collegiate  area,  however, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  work  directly 
with  the  colleges  concerned.  No  significant 
change  occurred  in  this  regard  until  the 
second  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Since 
that  time,  grants  by  the  federal  government 
have  been  processed  increasingly  through 
state,  if  not  regional,  agencies.  Total 
amounts  funded  have  increased  constantly 
since  1950,  but  decreasing  percentages  of 
funds  from  Washington  are  being  routed 
directly  to  the  college  campus.  This  situ- 
ation exists  even  though  higher  education 
has  never  lent  itself  to  statewide  administra- 
tion in  the  same  fashion  as  have  other  areas 
of  the  education  enterprise. 

Factors  Underlying  Reorganization 

After  World  War  II,  emerging  factors 
called  for  a new  kind  of  organization  of 
higher  education  within  the  individual 
states.  Table  1 shows  dramatic  increases  in 
the  number  of  students  going  to  college. 
Principal  reasons  include  a general  increase 
in  population;  fewer  dropouts  from  ele- 

Table 1 -UNDERGRADUATE  EN- 
ROLLMENT, BY  DECADE, 
1899-1900  THROUGH  1959-60 


1899-1900 

232,000 

1909-1910 

346,000 

1919-1920 

582,000 

1929-1930 

1,053,000 

1939-1940 

1,396,000 

1949-1950 

2,436,000 

1959-1960 

2,894,000 

Sources : 

Data  for  1899-1900  through  1949-1950:  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  Biennial  Survey,  1958-1959 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1959),  p.  6. 

Data  for  1959-1960:  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
Total  Enrollment,  1959-1960,  Basic  Data  (Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1961),  p.  6; 
as  reported  in  Alan  M.  Cartter,  ed.,  American 
Universities  and  Colleges  (Washington,  D.C.: 
American  Council  on  Education,  1964),  p.  24. 


mentary  and  secondary  education;  delay  of 
entrance  of  young  people  into  the  labor 
market;  increased  graduate  school  enroll- 
ments from  6,000  in  1900,  47,000  in 
1930,  to  more  than  320,000  today;  and  the 
increased  aspirations  of  families  in  a mo- 
bile society. 

The  kinds  of  pressure  for  additional 
higher  education  in  England,  aptly  de- 
scribed by  Siir  Peter  Venables,  the  principal 
of  the  College  of  Advanced  Technology  in 
Birmingham,  are  equally  active  in  the 
American  scene: 

Appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on — in- 
creasing schooling  has  always  been 
followed  by  increasing  demands  for  fur- 
ther and  higher  education;  first  genera- 
tion graduates  and  certificate  holders  see 
to  it  that  their  children  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a more  prolonged  education; 
graduates  themselves  prolong  their  own 
education;  and  firms  managed  by  the 
professionally  qualified  expect  more 
from  the  next  generation  and  provide 
more  for  them  (52). 

Table  2 shows  the  rapid  growth  in  the 
number  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
being  established;  for  example,  junior  col- 
leges were  being  established  at  the  rate  of 
one  a week  by  1960. 


Table  2— FOUR-YEAR  INSTITUTIONS 
(BY  PERIOD  OF  FOUNDING) 
TO  1957 


1930-57 

146 

1900-29 

323 

1870-99 

433 

1840-69 

299 

1810-39 

105 

Before  1810 

44 

Total 

1,350 

NOTE: 

More  new  four-year  colleges  were  founded  in 
the  three  decades  from  1870  to  1900  than  in  any 
other  three  decades.  Before  1900,  the  demand  posed 
by  increasing  numbers  of  students  was  met  by 
starting  new  institutions.  The  more  recent  pattern 
is  to  expand  existing  institutions. 
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Legislative  concerns  have  developed 
because  of  the  need  for  tremendous  in- 
creases in  appropriations  at  a time  when 
there  has  been  an  apparent  lack  of  system 
planning  in  a country  becoming  systems 
conscious. 

Private  colleges  have  become  con- 
cerned about  the  increased  rate  of  growth 
in  public  institutions,  the  entry  of  public 
institutions  into  extensive  fund-raising  ac- 
tivities, and  the  offering  of  programs  in 
public  institutions  in  direct  competition 
with  private  colleges  in  the  same  geograph- 
ic area. 

To  illustrate  the  demand  for  financial 
support,  the  current  income  for  American 
higher  education  went  from  $598  million 
in  1935-36  to  approximately  10  times  that 
figure,  or  $5.8  billion,  in  1959-60,  as  indi- 
cated in  Table  3.  Furthermore,  a leading 
economist,  Seymour  Harris,  has  estimated 
that  the  annual  cost  for  higher  education’s 
general  and  educational  budget  by  1969-70 
will  be  $9.9  billion — a significant  jump 
from  $3.6  billion  in  1957-58!  He  adds  that 
“.  . . a more  realistic  estimate  is  a 20%  in- 
flation in  ten  years  and  hence  a total  oper- 
ating educational  and  general  budget  of 
$11,760,000,000”  (53). 

Various  Approaches  to  Coordination 

Technical  and  complex  problems  of  admin- 
istering higher  education — as  distinct  from 
the  administration  of  other  kinds  of  state 
institutions  and  particularly  in  the  face  of 
the  increased  centralization  of  state  admin- 
istration— were  noted  repeatedly  as  states 
turned  to  improving  the  efficiency  of  their 
operation.  Higher  education — perhaps 
public  and  most  certainly  private — was 
recognized  as  “an  enterprise  distinctly  dif- 
ferent from  the  general  administrative 
functions  of  the  state  government”  (54). 
Because  it  was  different,  it  required  differ- 
ent treatment. 

By  1940,  governments  in  a number  of 
states  were  being  reorganized  and  cen- 
tralized. This  tendency  toward  centrali- 
zation of  state  government  was  countered 
by  the  development  of  boards  or  systems 
of  higher  education  which  usually  were 


outside  of  departments  of  education.  Ear- 
lier systems  of  this  sort — outgrowths  pri- 
marily of  the  Depression  period — clearly 
had  been  of  an  administrative  and  regula- 
tory nature  and  designed  to  control  and 
limit  expenditures.  In  contrast,  the  more 
recent  systems  of  higher  education  are  of  a 
more  coordinative  and  service-oriented  na- 
ture. One  has  only  to  examine  the  govern- 
ing statutes  in  Utah,  Massachusetts, 
California,  Connecticut,  and  Colorado  to 
verify  the  extent  of  change.  By  the  early 
1950’s,  it  was  generally  apparent  that  a 
new  type  of  organization  for  higher  educa- 
tion was  required. 

During  the  three-year  period  from 
1957  to  1960  alone,  over  half  of  the  state 
legislatures,  working  with  political  scien- 
tists and  higher  education  professionals, 
were  considering  coordination  and/or 
planning  structures  vis-a-vis  higher  ed- 
ucation (55).  In  a few  instances,  the 
state  department  of  education  was  in- 
volved. In  Oregon,  the  State  Educational 
Coordinating  Council  was  established  by 
statute  in  1965.  The  membership  of  this 
Council,  appointed  by  the  governor,  is  con- 
stituted as  follows: 

The  Council  is  presently  made  up  of  six 
laymen  and  four  employees  of  public 
and  private  educational  agencies  or  insti- 
tutions. Of  the  six  laymen,  two  are 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, two  are  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  one  is  an 
employee  of  the  State  Department  of  Fi- 
nance and  Administration,  and  the  sixth 
is  a citizen  at  large,  having  no  official 
connection  with  educational  or  govern- 
mental bodies.  The  four  members  asso- 
ciated professionally  with  education  are: 
the  Chancellor  of  the  State  System  of 
Higher  Education,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Lewis  and  Clark  College,  and 
the  President  of  Willamette  University 
(56). 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Council  are — 

(a)  To  coordinate,  through  advice  to 
appropriate  governing  bodies,  those  edu- 
cational functions  which  are  related  to 
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more  than  one  area  of  education,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  educational  televi- 
sion, community  colleges,  and  teacher 
preparation  and  certification. 

(b)  To  prepare  and  study  plans  for 
participation  of  institutions  in  this  state 
in  federal  government  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
institutions  of  education  relative  to  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  or  improvement 
of  academic  and  related  facilities  of  in- 
stitutions of  education. 

(c)  To  undertake  such  studies  in  the 
field  of  education  as  may  be  developed 
by  the  Council  or  as  may  be  assigned  by 
the  Governor  (57). 

In  the  great  majority  of  states,  less 
reliance  was  placed  on  continuing  re- 
lationships with  the  department  of  educa- 
tion and  more  on  the  need  for  a clear  de- 
lineation of  the  task  to  be  accomplished 
and  an  identification  of  the  agencies  and 
individuals  best  prepared  to  perform  it. 
Certain  basic  inquiries  into  the  matter  pro- 
vided valuable  insights. 

In  1957,  a distinguished  Committee 
on  Government  and  Higher  Education  was 
formed,  consisting  of  leaders  in  education, 
business,  and  the  professions  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Milton  S.  Eisenhower, 
then  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty. Other  members  were  A.  Boyd  Camp- 
bell; Rev.  John  J.  Cavanaugh,  C.S.C.; 
Margaret  Clapp;  Charles  W.  Cole;  James 
B.  Conant;  Arthur  S.  Flemming;  Clinton  S. 
Golden;  Virgil  M.  Hancher;  J.  L.  Morrill; 
Herbert  R.  O’Connor;  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 
Jr.;  Edgar  W.  Smith;  J.  Russell  Wiggins; 
and  Alfred  H.  Williams.  In  1959,  the  staff 
of  this  Committee  prepared  a monumental 
report  which  became  the  basis  for  The 
Campus  and  the  State  (58),  a book  which 
has  contributed  greatly  to  an  understanding 
of  the  relationship  between  government 
and  higher  education.  Two  of  the  central 
issues  with  which  the  study  wrestled  are  es- 
pecially significant  here.  One  is  the  extent 
to  which  centralized  state  administrative 
controls  threaten  freedom  on  the  campus; 
the  other  is  the  extent  to  which  the  politics 


of  the  legislature  and  the  governor  affect 
campus  climate  (59). 

After  exploring  the  extensive  nation- 
wide move  toward  centralization  of  aca- 
demic functions,  the  study  came  to  grips 
with  the  unusually  delicate  balance  required 
between  state  authority  and  campus  free- 
dom. Consideration  was  given  in  the 
study  to  legislative  and  executive  coordina- 
tion, voluntary  coordination,  consolidation, 
a central  governing  board,  and  a master 
board.  Restricting  attention  to  the  public 
colleges,  the  study  finally  concluded  that — 

At  its  best,  an  effective  system  of  co-or- 
dination can  do  much  to  relieve  pressure 
for  greater  state  control  over  higher  edu- 
cation. For  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
much  of  the  pressure  comes  from  the 
particularism  and  intensive  competition 
that  have  long  plagued  higher  education 
in  some  areas.  But  at  its  worst  a tightly 
co-ordinated  system  of  higher  education 
can  leach  quality  and  originality  out  of 
state  colleges  and  universities.  It  needs 
always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of 
the  finest  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  have  sprouted  in  a highly  un- 
coordinated administrative  environment 
(60). 

A political  scientist,  Lyman  Glenny, 
later  to  become  the  chief  of  the  staff  of  the 
Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education,  out- 
lined some  assumptions  that  are  valuable 
in  making  an  assessment  of  the  diverse  pat- 
terns of  coordination  noted  above.  After 
indicating  that  “some  kind  and  degree  of 
coordination  of  public  institutions  is  desir- 
able and  necessary  either  through  the  legis- 
lature, state  budget  and  fiscal  authorities, 
or  some  board  or  voluntary  council  espe- 
cially established  for  this  purpose”  (61), 
Glenny  opined  that  there  is  no  known  ideal 
way  of  constructing  a model  for  state  coor- 
dination of  higher  education,  decried  any- 
thing that  wouid  promote  uniformity  or 
rigidity,  and  then  warned  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  do  their  best  to  make  maximum 
use  of  every  dollar  appropriated  to  them. 

New  state  systems  for  coordinating 
higher  education  developed  rapidly  and 
took  many  forms.  While  there  were  differ- 
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ences  of  opinion  as  to  the  forms  that  the 
coordinating  groups  should  take,  increasing 
agreement  developed  on  the  need  for  some 
form  of  coordination. 

Most  students  of  higher  education  be- 
lieve in  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
institutional  autonomy.  Furthermore, 
they  consider  it  essential  to  leave  room 
for  imagination,  innovation,  and  im- 
provement of  the  educational  process  all 
along  the  line.  Nevertheless,  many 
scholars  are  convinced  that  the  essential 
outlines  of  the  development  of  public  in- 
stitutions and  public  systems  of  higher 
education  must  be  subject  to  the  sanc- 
tion of  a coordinating  body  and  respon- 
sive to  an  agency  charged  with  planning 
a comprehensive  statewide  educational 
program  sufficiently  varied  to  accommo- 
date the  characteristics  and  needs  of  a 
diverse  student  body  and  of  an  incred- 
ibly complicated  society  (62). 

It  has  become  apparent  that  coordi- 
nating boards  do  not  see  themselves  as 
automatically  seeking  complete  authority 
for  higher  education  on  the  state  level.  For 
example,  the  following  recommendations, 
which  make  important  distinctions  between 
the  various  levels  of  responsibility  for  high- 
er education,  suggest,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
decrease  in  the  general  authority  of  a state 
board  of  education,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
underscore  its  authority  in  regard  to  specif- 
ic functions: 

. . . transfer  from  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation to  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  the  power  to  license  private 
degree-granting  institutions. 

. . . make  clear  that  the  comprehensive 
community  colleges  and  the  industrial 
education  centers  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
rather  than  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion (63). 

The  period  from  1950  to  1965 
showed  approximately  a tripling  of  the 
number  of  states  that  set  up  state  boards 
for  planning  or  coordination  of  higher  edu- 
cation. In  1950,  no  more  than  10  states 


had  such  a board.  By  1965,  the  majority  of 
the  states  had  developed  boards  or  coordi- 
nating systems. 

Improving  Relationships  Between  State 
Departments  and  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education 

While  the  states  recently  have  been  moving 
toward  increased  coordination  of  higher 
education  outside  of  the  education  depart- 
ment, the  coordinating  agencies  have  found 
it  necessary  to  maintain  active  liaison  with 
the  departments  even  in  those  cases  where 
the  departments  have  no  direct  legal  re- 
sponsibility. 

Articulation  between  secondary  school 
and  college,  the  matter  of  teacher  edu- 
cation, and  statewide  planning  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  are  but  a 
few  examples  of  areas  in,  or  related  to, 
higher  education  in  which  state  depart- 
ments of  education  will  appropriately  con- 
tinue to  have  sustained  interest,  whether 
these  areas  do  or  do  not  fall  substantially 
under  their  aegis. 

Table  4 indicates  that  in  1954  each  of 
the  48  states  had  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  vocational  schools,  and 
universities.  Public  community  colleges, 
however,  existed  in  only  29  states;  state 
teachers  colleges  in  27;  and  “state  col- 
leges” in  38.  While  all  state  departments  of 
education  had  regulatory  and/or  governing 
board  responsibility  over  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  the  same  was  not  true 
in  the  other  areas  of  education,  particularly 
in  higher  education.  In  only  86  percent  of 
the  29  states  having  junior  or  community 
colleges  did  the  state  department  of  educa- 
tion govern  or  regulate.  In  only  10  of  the 
38  states  with  “state  colleges”  did  the  state 
departments  of  education  govern  or  regu- 
late higher  education.  Most  dramatic  is  the 
fact  that  in  only  4 of  the  48  states  with 
public  universities  did  the  state  department 
of  education  govern  or  regulate  these  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

Since  World  War  II,  state  depart- 
ments of  education,  in  their  relationships  to 
higher  education,  have  had  to  deal  not  only 
with  institutions  of  higher  education  but 
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with  other  agencies  outside  of  their  respec- 
tive states  as  well  as  within. 

Besides  the  obvious  relationship  with 
the  federal  government,  departments  have 
been  involved  with  six  regional  accrediting 
agencies  related  to  the  department’s  geo- 
graphic area:  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools,  Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  Northwest  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  West- 
ern Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Still  another  out-of-state  arrangement 
has  been  with  regional  boards  for  planning 
and  coordination.  The  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board,  which  was  established  in 
1948  and  currently  involves  16  states,  was 
the  first  such  board.  By  1953,  Congress 
authorized  a second  compact  involving  11 
Western  states,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska.  With- 
in two  years,  the  New  England  Board  of 
Higher  Education  was  authorized  for  the 
six  New  England  states. 

In  addition,  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation have  been  interested  in  the  many 
spontaneous  collegiate  consortia  existent 
throughout  the  country.  These  consortia, 
though  varied,  more  often  than  not  involve 
sharing  of  academic  programs  among  col- 
leges. Many  other  kinds  of  developmental 
relationships  between  colleges  have  arisen 
during  the  growth  of  these  promising  coop- 
erative ventures.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
over  1,000  such  consortia  existed  by  1965 
(64).  The  situation  since  midcentury  has 
been  characterized  by  less  specific  relation- 
ships between  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  by  evolving  general  relationships  that 
auger  well  for  the  future. 


CONCLUSION 

The  role  of  state  departments  of  education 
in  relation  to  higher  education  since  1900 
has  been  active  and  positive.  Departments 
have  provided  leadership  and  service,  and 
they  have  taken  meaningful  regulatory  ac- 


tion. They  have  encouraged  necessary 
financial  assistance  to  college  students,  sup- 
ported new  approaches  to  improvement  of 
higher  education,  protected  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  interest  of  the  university 
against  partisan  political  activity,  initiated 
and  supported  commitments  to  equality  of 
educational  opportunity,  and  developed 
meaningful  procedures  for  professional  ac- 
creditation. It  must  be  noted,  however,  in 
all  fairness,  that  the  relationship  between 
state  departments  of  education  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  has  not  been  as 
broad  and  intensive  as  it  has  between  de- 
partments and  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  A number  of  reasons  for  this  can 
bo  either  identified  or  hypothesized. 

Since  attendance  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  is  compulsory,  state 
departments,  of  necessity,  have  given  prior- 
ity to  assuring  appropriate  levels  of  quality 
and  performance.  The  steadily  increasing 
proportion  of  support  coming  from  state 
sources  helped  make  that  assurance  pos- 
sible. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  higher 
education  is  not  comparable.  From  the  be- 
ginning, state  universities  had  a portion  of 
their  support  from  federal  sources,  another 
portion  from  tuition  and  other  receipts, 
and  a direct  relationship  with  state  legisla- 
tors that  did  not  invite  department  of  edu- 
cation interest. 

In  most  states,  since  there  were  few 
“general  colleges  or  universities,”  supervi- 
sion of  any  type  by  a state  agency  would 
have  meant  duplication  of  the  highly  spe- 
cialized personnel  that  already  existed  in 
the  state  institutions. 

A very  real  concern  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  that  precluded  surveillance 
by  state  departments  of  education  was  aca- 
demic freedom  and  the  tradition  of  inde- 
pendence of  colleges  and  universities. 

When  all  of  these  factors'  are 
considered,  there  is  little  wonder  that,  al- 
though the  departments  of  education  stood 
willing  to  interest  themselves  in  higher  edu- 
cation, the  responsibility  was  not  assigned 
to  them  in  any  great  measure  outside  of 
isolated  examples,  such  as  New  York. 

With  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
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number  of  colleges,  state  legislatures  and 
the  public  quickly  identified  the  need  to  co- 
ordinate development  of  public  and  private 
higher  education.  Resulting  efforts  to  coor- 
dinate public  and  private  higher  education 
brought  about  the  creation  of  state  coun- 
cils, commissions  on  higher  education, 
regional  boards  of  higher  education,  and 
consortia  of  various  kinds.  The  creation  of 
these  agencies  and  arrangements  represents 
an  effort  to  provide  new  relationships  be- 
tween the  public  and  higher  education  pre- 
viously not  identified  with  nor  assigned  to 
state  departments  of  education. 

The  vitality  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
support  for  state  departments  of  education, 
the  departments’  vitally  important  capabili- 
ty to  serve  as  planning  and  information 
agencies,  and  the  existence  of  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers  as  a coordi- 
nating force  assure  their  continuing  contri- 
butions to  higher  education. 

In  developing  priorities  to  meet  the 
current  and  future  needs  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  on  a statewide  basis,  the 
new  coordinating  agencies  derive  many  of 
their  theoretical  and  practical  guidelines 
from  the  experience  and  informational  re- 
sources provided  by  the  departments.  In 
mounting  programs  to  improve  opportunity 
in  higher  education,  they  appreciatively  uti- 
lize the  support  patterns  so  carefully  con- 
tructed  by  the  departments  over  the  years. 

Along  with  intense  public  interest  in 
higher  education,  there  is  an  increasing 
commitment  to  the  deeper  values  it  repre- 
sents and  a clear  recognition  that  greater 
numbers  of  professionally  educated  and 
technically  trained  persons  are  needed  in 
our  society.  In  the  1960’s,  education  be- 
yond the  high  school  has  been  considered 
desirable  and  necessary  by  a majority  of 
secondary  school  graduates.  Coordinating 
agencies,  building  on  the  earlier  and  posi- 
tive work  of  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion, are  guaranteeing  its  availability.  In 
preparing  for  the  changes  which  such  ex- 
pectations for  higher  education  entail  and 
in  anticipating  the  contours  of  this  change 
both  in  the  nature  and  scope  of  American 
higher  education,  much  credit  may  be  giv- 
en to  the  public  agency  that  has  already 


contributed  so  significantly  to  the  progress 
of  higher  education.  State  departments  of 
education  have  exhibited  initiative  and 
achieved  marked  success  in  promoting  the 
evolution  of  public  understanding  with  re- 
spect to  the  need  for  that  extended  educa- 
tion and  have  secured  the  necessary  pat- 
terns of  support  required  to  achieve  it. 
Their  role  has  been  an  important  one. 
While  modified  by  legal,  educational,  and 
structural  change,  that  role  will  neverthe- 
less maintain  its  importance. 
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Public  Relations  in  State 
Departments  of  Education 


INTRODUCTION 

In  1917,  a unique  fair  pitched  its  tents  for 
five-day  stands  in  county  after  county 
across  the  prairies  of  North  Dakota.  In- 
stead of  the  usual  horse  racing,  livestock 
shows,  and  cooking  contests,  however,  the 
billboard  attraction  was  mustering  support 
for  rural  schools  in  the  state.  Neil  Carnot 
Macdonald,  superintendent  of  education  in 
North  Dakota  at  the  time,  built  these  so- 
called  “Better  School  Rallies”  around 
speeches  by  the  governor  and  other  promi- 
nent personalities,  with  side  shows  by  song 
leaders,  entertainers,  and  circus  perform- 
ers. And  in  the  center  of  the  midway  stood 
the  state  superintendent,  shaking  hands  on 
behalf  of  better  schools  ( 1 ) . 

In  1965-66,  the  Oregon  state  depart- 
ment of  education  captured  some  of  the 
old-time  personal  appeal  employed  almost 
50  years  earlier  on  the  plains  of  North  Da- 
kota, but  wrapped  its  pleas  for  better 
schools  in  the  trappings  of  modern  public 
relations.  With  financial  backing  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  the  Oregon  agency  ar- 
ranged for  State  Superintendent  Leon  P. 
Minear  and  then  Governor  Mark  Hatfield 
to  appear  before  prestigious  gatherings  in 
six  population  centers  across  the  state. 
More  than  2,500  civic,  business,  and  edu- 
cation leaders  partook  of  dinner  and 
dialogue  in  a series  of  “Public  Conversa- 
tions on  Education.”  Special  position  pa- 
pers on  various  problems  confronting  Ore- 
gon educators  were  distributed  at  the 
dinners  and  served  as  the  focus  of  discus- 
sion (2). 

Literally  thousands  of  Oregonians 
were  reached  since  opinion  leaders  who  at- 
tended the  dinner  meetings  carried  the  spe- 
cial reports  and  the  sense  of  the  discussions 
back  to  PTA’s,  business  clubs,  and  service 
organizations  in  a kind  of  multistep  cam- 
paign. Furthermore,  2,426  persons  re- 


turned opinionnaires  to  the  state  agency  in 
a feedback  program  that  gave  Oregon  edu- 
cation leaders  solid  guidelines  on  which  to 
base  future  decisions. 

Within  half  a century,  then,  the  state 
departments  of  education  have  moved  dra- 
matically from  personal  relations  to  public 
relations.  From  face-to-face  contacts  at 
county  fairs  in  North  Dakota  to  the  subtle 
employment  of  opinion  leaders  in  Oregon, 
the  public  relations  activities  of  state  edu- 
cation agencies  since  1900  have  been  as  di- 
verse as  the  education  departments  of  the 
50  states.  This  chapter  attempts  to  analyze 
nationwide  trends  in  the  concept  and  con- 
tent of  their  public  relations  endeavors 
over  the  past  68  years.  Since  state  depart- 
ment of  education  relations  with  such  sub- 
publics as  legislators  and  professional 
organizations  are  dealt  with  in  detail  else- 
where in  this  volume,  this  chapter  will  con- 
centrate on  state  agency  relations  with  the 
general  public. 

SCOPE  AND  DEFINITION 

Public  relations,  as  defined  here,  encom- 
passes the  activities  of  an  institution  that 
bring  it  into  contact  with  the  public.  When 
a General  Motors  dealer  sells  a car  to  an 
accountant  in  Boise,  Idaho,  the  company  is 
not  engaging,  per  se,  in  public  relations,  al- 
though the  quality  of  the  car  admittedly 
can  affect  the  image  of  GM  in  the  accoun- 
tant’s mind.  But  when  GM  agrees  to  spon- 
sor a series  of  dramatic  productions  on 
nationwide  television,  it  is  practicing  public 
relations,  especially  if  the  series  can  be 
considered  a public  service.  Similarly,  when 
a state  department  of  education  issues  a 
new  math  curriculum  guide,  it  is  not 
engaging  in  public  relations  per  se  either, 
although  the  quality  of  the  plan  may  color 
the  public's  opinion  of  the  department.  But 
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when  the  department  arranges  a 30-minute 
discussion  show  on  local  radio  stations  to 
explain  the  philosophy  behind  its  curricu- 
lum plan,  that  is  public  relations. 

No  matter  how  slick  the  PR  cam- 
paign, no  matter  how  brilliant  the  public 
relations  counsel,  it  cannot  for  long  cover 
up  a poor  product.  In  fact,  it  should  not 
even  try.  The  very  best  public  relations — 
whether  it  be  for  an  educational  or  an  in- 
dustrial concern — is  to  help  produce  fine 
results.  One  can  have  a good  product, 
however,  without  others  being  aware  of  it. 
That  is  one  situation  in  which  public  rela- 
tions can  play  an  important  role.  Public 
relations,  if  intelligently  pursued,  can  also 
be  a vital  factor  in  improving  inferior  out- 
put. Carefully  conceived  and  executed  feed- 
back techniques  can  be  employed  by  the 
public  relations  division  to  survey  the  pub- 
lic’s ideas  as  to  what  is  wrong  with  the 
product  and  how  it  can  be  upgraded. 

Public  relations  includes  any  means 
which  an  institution  employs  to  disseminate 
information  about  itself,  make  itself  known 
to  the  public,  alter  its  image  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  or  determine  the  public’s  atti- 
tude toward  it.  Public  relations  in  state  ed- 
ucation departments  includes,  but  is  by 
no  means  limited  to,  efforts  directed  at  the 
following  goals: 

1.  Informing  various  publics  of  activities 
and  policies  of  the  department 

2.  Informing  various  publics  of  the  condi- 
tions and  progress  of  schools  within  the 
state 

3.  Building  support  among  the  citizens  for 
education— both  at  the  state  and  local 
level 

4.  Developing  liaison  between  various 
publics  and  the  department 

5.  Determining  the  knowledge,  needs,  and 
opinions  of  various  publics  and  inter- 
preting them  to  the  department. 

The  approach  employed  in  relating 
the  history  of  such  efforts  by  state  depart- 
ments of  education  will  be  basically  chron- 
ological. Three  distinct  periods  stand  out  in 
state  education  department  public  relations 
since  1900.  The  first  was  from  the  turn  of 
the  century  until  the  early  1920’s.  This  was 


a time  of  largely  personal  public  relations 
by  chief  state  school  officers.  Any  contact 
which  departments  in  this  period  had  with 
the  public  was  usually  made  through  the 
superintendent.  This  was  also  the  period 
when  organized  public  relations  was  just 
beginning  to  emerge  in  entertainment,  big 
business,  and  government. 

The  second  period  extended  from  the 
early  1920’s  until  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  In  these  years,  state  depaitments  began 
to  lift  some  of  the  public  relations  respon- 
sibilities from  the  superintendents  and 
spread  them  among  other  officials.  The  de- 
partments occasionally  experimented  with 
new  techniques  such  as  radio  and  monthly 
magazines.  A few  actually  created  public 
relations  4.  * public  information  divisions. 

The  final  period,  from  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  to  the  present,  has  wit- 
nessed a rapid  proliferation  of  public 
information  officers  in  state  departments. 
Spurred  by  federal  funds  and  public  con- 
cern, the  departments  have  attempted  to 
bring  their  public  relations  into  the  space 
age  and  have  borrowed  freely  from  the 
efforts  of  industry  and  government. 

Throughout,  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  present  changes  in  state  education  de- 
partment public  relations  against  the 
broader  contextual  background  of  Ameri- 
can social-intellectual  history.  Particularly, 
developments  of  public  relations  in  other 
segments  of  society  will  be  compared  with 
similar  trends  in  state  education  depart- 
ments (3). 

THE  RISE  OF  PUBLIC 

RELATIONS  IN  INDUSTRY 

Perched  on  a packing  case  in  the  damp 
basement  of  an  old  brownstone  building  in 
downtown  New  York  City,  a dour  and 
frustrated  secretary  struggled  to  master  the 
keys  of  her  new  “Deluxe  Key  Printer” 
typewriter.  She  was  the  first  of  five  employ- 
ees in  the  office  of  the  city  superintendent 
of  schools  to  learn  the  intricacies  of  that 
cantankerous  machine,  which  eventually 
enabled  the  office  staff  to  triple  its  informa- 
tion and  clerical  output  (4).  Several  miles 
— and  many  income  brackets — away  from 
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the  basement  office  workers,  another  tech- 
nological wonder  was  christened  that  year. 
John  Pierpont  Morgan  pushed  a button, 
and  the  converted  gas  jets  in  his  219  Madi- 
son Avenue  mansion  glowed  a peculiar 
amber  color  to  bathe  the  rooms  in  a soft, 
steady  light.  Morgan’s  house  was  the  first 
in  the  world  to  be  lighted  throughout  by 
Thomas  Edison’s  recently  invented  light 
bulb.  Frequent  short  circuits  and  break- 
down of  the  basement  generator  that  pow- 
ered the  bulbs  troubled  the  Morgans  for 
years,  but  John  Pierpont  remained  faithful 
to  what  Frederick  Lewis  Allen  calls  “a 
wonderful  invention,  a wonderful  invest- 
ment, a wonderful  chance  for  corporate 
promotion”  (5). 

Morgan  and  the  “wonder  inventions” 
of  the  late  nineteenth  century  epitomize  the 
spectacular  economic  and  social  changes 
then  taking  place  m American  society.  The 
red-nosed,  steel-eyed  Pierpont  had  par- 
layed a small  inherited  fortune  into  a mul- 
timiiiion  dollar  complex  of  corporate  in- 
vestments and  security  companies  that 
enormously  influenced  the  conduct  of  the 
country’s  business  by  the  1870’s.  His  for- 
tunes were  hitched  to  the  fortunes  of 
America’s  corporations,  which  had  ad- 
vanced from  inauspicious  beginnings  prior 
to  the  Civil  War  to  a place  of  predomi- 
nance and  preeminence  in  the  nation.  The 
war,  with  its  demands  for  commodities 
ranging  from  shoes  to  cannon  shells,  sup- 
plied the  initial  boost  for  industrial  produc- 
tion and  the  political  power  of  the 
businessmen. 

During  succeeding  decades,  inventions 
adaptable  to  factory  production,  a labor 
force  refurbished  and  augmented  by  the  in- 
flux of  immigrants  and  farmers  to  the  cit- 
ies, and  the  input  of  capital  provided  by 
the  unique  joint  ownership  of  the  corpora- 
tions “marched  the  industrialists  from 
victory  to  victory  in  the  years  following  the 
triumph  of  Grant  at  Appomattox,”  note 
historians  Charles  and  Mary  Beard.  They 
continue: 

Statistics  but  dimly  show  their  progress. 

In  1860,  just  a little  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion was  invested  in  manufacturing,  and 


only  1,500,000  industrial  wage  earners 
were  employed  in  the  United  States.  In 
less  than  50  years  the  capital  had  risen 
to  more  than  $12  billion  and  the  num- 
ber of  wage  earners  to  5,500,000.  . . . 
The  output  of  American  iron  and  steel 
— that  measure  of  modern  power — was, 
in  1870,  far  below  the  tonnage  of  Eng- 
land or  France;  within  20  years  the 
United  States  had  outstripped  them  and 
was  pouring  from  its  forges  more  than 
one-third  of  the  world’s  total  supply  an- 
nually (6). 

The  big  businesses  that  enriched  men 
like  Morgan  and  James  J.  hill  in  railroad- 
ing and  Andrew  Carnegie  in  steel  also  de- 
stroyed a predominantly  rural  America  of 
individual  small  farmers,  isolated  towns, 
and  one-room  schoolhouses.  Vestiges  of 
nineteenth-century  rural  America  lingered 
far  beyond  their  time  in  legislative  bodies 
and  state  departments  of  education,  how- 
ever. For  example,  state  school  ruperin- 
tendents  continued  to  communicate  with 
their  publics  by  means  of  face-to-face  en- 
counters in  village  schools  and  stores. 
Meanwhile,  factories  enticed  farmers  to  the 
city  with  better-paying  jobs  and  simultane- 
ously eliminated  work  on  the  farms  by  dis- 
covering and  mass  producing  technological 
marvels  such  as  the  steel  plow  and  reaper. 
From  1850  to  1900,  the  percentage  of  the 
country’s  labor  force  working  on  the  farms 
declined  from  64  to  38;  in  the  following  25 
years  it  dropped  an  additional  16 
points  (7).  The  world  of  industry  thus  ab- 
sorbed much  of  the  rural  population  into 
the  growing  urban  complexes  of  factories, 
stores,  and  slums  at  the  same  time  it  trans- 
formed a traditionally  individualistic  socie- 
ty of  independent  geographic  sections  into 
an  interdependent  economic  machine  con- 
trolled in  the  large  cities  of  the  East  and 
Midwest. 

Growing  pains  from  the  adjustment  to 
an  interdependent  society  led  directly  to 
the  first  organized  public  relations  in  the 
United  States.  Until  the  early  twentieth 
century,  great  moguls  of  industry  like  oil 
king  John  Rockefeller  espoused  the  intense 
individualism  that  had  long  been  the  prod- 
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uct  and  pride  of  the  country’s  small  busi- 
nessmen, farmers,  and  gunslinging  fron- 
tiersmen. Rockefeller,  for  example,  fre- 
quently asserted  that  it  was  his  prerogative 
to  run  his  shops  as  he  saw  fit,  as  though  it 
were  authorized  permanently  by  holy 
writ  (8).  In  fulfillment  of  this  holy  writ  of 
independence,  he  and  other  industrialists 
gouged  one  another  in  a scramble  for  mar- 
kets and  profits.  They  strangled  competi- 
tors by  lowering  prices,  raised  their  profit 
margins  by  keeping  the  wages  of  disunited 
workers  low,  and  unabashedly  bought  in- 
fluence in  the  national  and  state  govern- 
ments. These  tactics  stirred  ire  in  a nation 
unaccustomed  to  the  gang  of  freewheeling 
economic  giants  who  pounced  on  small 
businessmen  and  thrived  in  the  very  com- 
petitive atmosphere  that  theoretically 
braked  their  activities. 

The  ire  ignited  by  the  excesses  of  big 
businessmen  was  fanned  by  the  new  mass 
media,  created  by  the  very  same  forces  that 
gave  rise  to  the  burgeoning  world  of  indus- 
try. The  Industrial  Revolution  not  only  pro- 
duced new  and  better  reapers  but  the  lino- 
type, the  octuple  press,  the  typewriter,  and 
other  prerequisites  of  the  modem  newspa- 
per. Urbanization  not  only  provided  work- 
ers for  steel  and  woolen  mills,  but  readers 
for  mass-circulation  publications.  The  new 
modes  of  transportation  net  only  carried 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods  for 
the  captains  of  industry,  but  gave  rise  to 
national  advertising  for  the  support  of  the 
new  magazines  and  carried  publications 
from  New  York  to  the  hinterlands  of  the 
nation  quickly  and  efficiently. 

The  magnates  of  the  so-called  New 
Journalism  became  as  powerful  in  their 
own  way  as  the  captains  of  industry.  Jo- 
seph Pulitzer,  E.  W.  Scripps,  and  William 
Randolph  Hearst  in  his  younger  days  led  a 
pack  of  newspaper  journalists  in  hot  pur- 
suit of  industrial  evil-doers.  On  the  maga- 
zine side,  S.  S.  McClure,  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  and  Lincoln  Steffens  launched  liber- 
al crusades  that  won  them  a reputation  as 
muckrakers.  Ida  Tarbell,  in  particular,  at- 
tacked big  business  by  exposing  the  prac- 
tices of  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company. 


The  public  stir  generated  by  the  mass 
media  and  other  social  critics  caused  the 
nation’s  biggest  businessmen  considerable 
concern.  As  early  as  1879,  William  H. 
Vanderbilt,  who  had  consolidated  a string 
of  smaller  railroads  into  the  impressive 
New  York  Central  system,  found  his  one- 
man  monopoly  of  the  complex  “publicly 
embarrassing,”  As  he  later  told  a reporter: 

A public  sentiment  has  been  growing  up 
opposed  to  the  control  of  such  a great 
property  by  a single  man  or  a single 
family.  It  says  we  rule  by  might.  We  cer- 
tainly have  control  of  this  property  by 
right.  But  no  matter,  this  public  feeling 
exists  (9). 

Vanderbilt,  who  had  no  gift  for  wooing  the 
public,  solved  the  problem  by  hiring  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  to  sell  out  his  controlling 
interest  in  the  New  York  Central  (10). 
Other  moguls  and  corporation  executives 
such  as  Andrew  Carnegie  salved  public  ir- 
ritation— and  perhaps  their  own  con- 
sciences— by  creating  charitable  founda- 
tions to  bring  part  of  the  good  life  of  the 
industrial  elite  to  those  less  fortunate. 

Other,  and  eventually  most,  bus- 
inessmen turned  to  the  information  spe- 
cialist as  the  ultimate  diagnostician  and 
healer  of  public  indignation  over  corporate 
policies.  Railroads,  damned  as  the  chief 
desperadoes  of  cutthroat  competition  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  were  among  the 
first  to  hire  public  relations  experts.  J.  H. 
Baumgartner,  publicity  representative  for 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  wrote  in 
1913  that  the  roads  “moved  to  get  closer 
touch  with  the  public.”  He  continued: 

[The  departments  of  publicity]  handle 
largely  matters  of  business  and  public 
relations  and,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  press,  endeavor  to  effect  a fair  un- 
derstanding between  the  business  inter- 
ests on  the  one  side,  the  editor  and  the 
public  on  the  other.  ...  A railroad  re- 
gards its  publicity  department  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  management  (11). 

Other  corporations  soon  imitated  the  rail- 
roads. “New  press  agents  are  being  bom 
every  minute,”  commented  the  Denver 
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(Colo.)  Republican  in  1909.  “You  can 
hear  40  of  them  laughing  and  howling  in 
every  city  block”  (12) . 

As  direct  descendants  of  the  stage  and 
circus  press  agents  of  the  nation’s  early 
years,  the  corporate  press  relations  men 
borrowed  many  of  their  techniques  from  P . 
T.  Barnum.  That  bulbous-nosed  show- 
man’s penchant  for  discovering  able 
fire-eaters  and  trapeze  artists  was  matched 
by  a remarkable  talent  for  manipulating 
public  opinion.  He  extracted  testimonials 
for  his  shows  from  famous  actors  and  poli- 
ticians and  cultivated  his  prime  audience, 
the  nation’s  children,  by  having  a series  of 
juvenile  books  ghostwritten  under  his 
name.  One  of  them,  Lion  Jack:  A Story  of 
Perilous  Adventures  Among  Wild  Men  and 
the  Capturing  of  Wild  Beasts,  portrayed 
him  as  a “good-natured,  benevolent-look- 
ing, middle-aged  man”  (13).  He  eliminat- 
ed the  then-current  church  hostility  toward 
his  circus  shows  by  stressing  the  Christian 
character  of  performances  and,  more 
practically,  by  admitting  clergymen  and 
their  wives  free.  Endowed  with  the  same 
personable  qualities  as  possessed  by  many 
of  the  state  school  superintendents  of  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centu- 
ries, Barnum  often  filled  the  role  of  public 
relations  man  by  touring  the  show  circuit 
to  meet  the  people  (14).  But  unlike  many 
educators  of  the  time,  he  believed  that  an 
organized  public  relations  program  was  a 
necessity. 


EARLY  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
LEADERS  IN  STATE 
EDUCATION  AGENCIES 

One  reason  that  state  superintendents  re- 
frained from  pouring  money  into  public  in- 
formation services  was  the  small  size  of 
most  education  departments.  In  1900,  the 
department  in  Mississippi  consisted  of  the 
state  superintendent,  Henry  L.  Whitfield, 
and  one  clerical  worker  (15).  By  1945, 
Mississippi’s  department  had  grown  to  39; 
in  1967,  to  about  520  (16).  Mississippi’s 
growth  is  typical  of  the  burgeoning  size 
and  complexity  of  modem  state  education 


departments.  In  1967-68,  the  departments 
in  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  moved 
into  separate  office  buildings,  and  the  de- 
partment in  Louisiana  was  in  the  midst  of 
constructing  a new  13-story  home.  But  un- 
til the  influx  of  federal  and  other  new 
funds,  the  state  agencies  remained  small. 

Considering  the  size  of  the  state  edu- 
cation departments  more  than  65  years 
ago,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  most  cases 
the  chief  state  school  officer  shouldered  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  contact  with 
the  public.  Perhaps  it  was  this  frequent  and 
necessary  contact  with  the  public  that 
forced  some  state  superintendents  to  devel- 
op a forceful  and  outspoken  style.  Or  per- 
haps dynamic  and  colorful  personalities 
were  the  only  ones  who  could  rise  to  the 
chief  educational  post.  Whatever  the  case, 
the  period  from  the  turn  of  the  century  un- 
til the  end  of  World  War  I was  filled  with 
superintendents  who  became  legends  of 
their  time. 

No  small  part  of  the  legends  was  the 
ability  of  these  men  to  hold  audiences 
spellbound  while  pleading  the  cause  of 
more  and  better  schools.  James  B.  Aswell, 
superintendent  in  Louisiana  from  1904  to 
1908,  is  reputed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
best  public  speakers  the  state  ever  pro- 
duced— no  small  feat  in  a state  that  has 
turned  out  such  a demagogue  as  Huey 
Long.  As  Aswell  traveled  the  state,  people 
flocked  to  hear  him.  Perhaps  it  was  these 
crowds  that  motivated  him  to  go  on  to 
serve  nine  terms  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (17). 

It  was  then  left  to  his  successor,  T.  H. 
Harris,  to  establish  himself  as  “Mr.  Educa- 
tion” in  Louisiana.  In  a state  where  the 
superintendency  is  an  elected  office,  the 
number  of  terms  a man  serves  is  a pretty 
fair  indication  of  his  effectiveness  with  the 
public  and  his  own  sense  of  public  rela- 
tions. Harris,  served  eight  four-year  terms 
—exactly  twice  as  many  as  any  other  su- 
perintendent in  the  state’s  history.  Begin- 
ning his  educational  career  small  rural 
schools,  such  as  Gilgal,  where  “with  the  as- 
sistance of  two  or  three  men  of  the  com- 
munity, [he]  made  the  necessary  desk 
and  recitation  benches  and  painted  the 
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walls  for  the  blackboard”  (18),  Harris  be- 
came one  of  the  most  well-known  men  in 
the  state. 

An  important  factor  in  Harris’  success 
was  his  close  contact  with  the  Long  family. 
When  Huey  Long  was  still  a boy,  he  was 
entertained  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
Longs  in  Harris’  home.  This  was  long  be- 
fore Huey  ascended  to  the  pinnacle  of 
Louisiana  politics,  but  Harris  recalled  that 
the  lad  told  him  then  that  he  was  going  to 
be  the  most  powerful  man  in  Louisiana 
some  day.  Years  later,  in  1928,  after  Huey 
became  governor,  Harris  was  still  superin- 
tendent, but  he  was  having  trouble 
obtaining  legislative  approval  for  his 
scheme  of  providing  free  textbooks  for 
schoolchildren.  He  invited  Huey  back  to 
his  home  for  dinner  and  convinced  him  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  plan.  Shortly  thereafter  a 
law  was  enacted  providing  for  free  text- 
books (19). 

Harris  of  Louisiana  had  a counterpart 
in  Payson  Smith  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts. Smith  served  as  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation in  Maine  from  1907  until  1917,  then 
as  commissioner  of  education  in  Massachu- 
setts until  1935.  For  years  he  was  known 
as  “Mr.  Education”  throughout  the  New 
England  states. 

A stubborn  and  quick-witted  man, 
Smith  had  no  delusions  about  getting 
something  for  nothing  in  education.  One  of 
his  basic  beliefs  was  that  teachers  should 
be  better  paid.  While  serving  in  Maine,  he 
pushed  through  the  Legislature  an  innova- 
tive pension  plan  for  teachers,  and  in  Mas- 
sachusetts he  secured  the  first  general  pay 
raise  for  teachers  in  more  than  100  years. 

Smith’s  prowess  as  a public  speaker 
was  well-known  throughout  the  area,  and 
he  seemed  undaunted  by  age.  On  his 
eighty-third  birthday  he  remarked:  “After 
all,  what  are  birthdays  anyhow?  The  only 
birthday  that’s  important  is  the  birth 
day”  (20).  Eight  years  later,  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  conference  of  school  su- 
perintendents in  Maine,  which  he  estab- 
lished while  commissioner,  he  delivered  the 
best  speech  of  the  meeting  (21 ) . 

Had  it  not  been  for  an  unfortunate 
experience  with  the  Washington  Star , 


Smith  might  have  spent  his  career  writing 
newspaper  copy  rather  then  providing  it. 
In  1900,  he  was  hired  by  the  Star  but  quit 
at  the  beginning  of  his  seccnd  day  when  a 
feature  story  of  his  creation  appeared  as  a 
three-line  personal  (22).  But  either  the 
newspapers  of  the  region  did  not  know  that 
he  had  snubbed  journalism  as  a profession 
or  they  forgave  him  for  it,  because  all  dur- 
ing his  career  he  received  excellent  press 
coverage.  His  public  addresses  were  always 
attended  by  a large  number  of  reporters, 
and  his  legislative  proposals  often  provided 
page-one  material  (23). 

Harris  and  Smith  only  typify  the 
breed  that  came  to  run  state  departments 
of  education  between  1900  and  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  Nearly  every  slate  can  point 
with  pride  to  a superintendent  or  commis- 
sioner who,  through  personal  commitment 
and  persuasion,  was  able  to  grasp  and  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  public  toward  im- 
proved education  in  the  state.  .Traveling 
the  state  from  one  end  to  the  other,  by 
whatever  means  available,  these  superin- 
tendents would  stump  for  basic  improve- 
ments in  all  phases  of  the  schools — better 
buildings,  better  teachers,  better  curricu- 
lum. 

.Superintendent  Whitfield  in  Missis- 
sippi decried  the  condition  of  the  school 
buildings,  which,  “as  a rule,”  he  claimed, 
“are  a disgrace.”  He  continued:  “The 
foundation  of  the  building  should  be  suf- 
ficiently high  as  to  permit  under  ventila- 
tion and  should  be  closed  to  keep  out  hogs, 
sheep,  and  goats."  In  Texas,  Annie  Webb 
Blanton,  perhaps  because  she  was  female, 
created  tremendous  support  among  the 
many  women  teachers  in  the  state  for  her 
reforms.  One  of  her  greatest  achievements 
along  this  line  was  passage  of  the  Texas 
Free  Textbook  program.  In  order  to  imple- 
ment the  program,  a hike  in  the  ad  valo- 
rem state  tax  was  required.  This,  in  turn, 
required  an  amendment  in  the  Texas  Con- 
stitution. Mrs.  Blanton  headed  up  a state- 
wide “Better  Schools  Campaign”  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment,  which  was  passed 
by  a huge  majority  (24). 

And  so  it  went.  Chief  state  school  of- 
ficers all  over  the  country  were  exercising, 
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probably  without  thinking  about  it,  the 
most  elementary  kind  of  public  relations: 
r^rsonal  contact.  Their  techniques  were 
those  of  the  politician  to  a large  degree,  es- 
pecially in  the  states  of  the  old  Confedera- 
cy. The  superintendents  made  personal 
inspections  of  schools,  delivered  addresses 
before  professional  groups  of  administra- 
tors and  teachers  and  the  general  public, 
made  impassioned  pleas  for  increased  ap- 
propriations on  the  floor  of  the  legislatures. 

W.  W.  Stetson,  Smith’s  predecessor  in 
Maine  from  1895  until  1907,  was  a pi- 
oneer in  enlisting  organized  citizen  support 
for  the  schools.  In  1901,  he  began  to 
organize  School  Improvement  Leagues, 
whose  members  were  drawn  from  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  local  communities.  The 
prime  object  of  the  league  was  “awakening 
a controlling  interest  in  the  schools  on  the 
part  of  its  pupils  and  patrons.”  The  super- 
intendent’s report  for  1901  explains: 

This  purpose  will  be  best  promoted  by 
making  the  members  of  the  League 
responsible  for  it.  The  teacher  may  ad- 
vise and  assist,  but  the  movement,  to  be 
successful,  must  belong  wholly  to  the 
members  who  compose  it,  and  they 
should  have  the  broadest  possible  free- 
dom on  action  (25). 

Stetson  considered  instituting  the 
leagues  as  one  of  the  best  accomplishments 
of  his  administration.  He  firmly  believed 
that  the  rural  schools  of  his  state  were  poor 
because  the  communities  had  no  pride  in 
them.  School  was  just  a place  to  go  until 
the  law  allowed  young  people  to  quit  and 
find  a job.  Stetson  envisioned  that  the 
leagues  would  enlist  intelligent  support  and 
cooperation  of  parents  in  providing  better 
surroundings,  books,  and  teachers.  The 
leagues  had  a simple  organization.  Local 
leagues  were  formed  in  various  schools. 
Town  leagues  were  composed  of  the 
officers  of  local  leagues.  And,  in  turn,  the 
state  league  was  made  up  of  delegates  from 
the  town  leagues.  The  membership  consist- 
ed of  children,  parents,  teachers,  superin- 
tendents, and  interested  citizens;  everyone 
paid  dues.  Children  were  assessed  not  less 


than  one  cent  per  month,  and  adults  paid 
not  less  than  ten  cents  per  month  (26) . 

Payson  Smith  continued  the  tradition 
of  making  all  elements  of  the  society  feel 
that  they  had  a stake  in  the  schools  of 
Maine.  He  contacted  representatives  of  all 
the  major  industries  in  the  state  and  had 
them  prepare  short  essays  about  the  im- 
portance of  education  to  their  fields.  Smith 
then  included  these  reports  in  h;s  annual 
report.  A sample  of  the  opinions  of  repre- 
sentatives of  industry  in  1910  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Agriculture:  Farmers  are  rapidly 

appreciating  that  agriculture  can  be 
made  more  profitable  by  adoption  of  sci- 
entific methods.  Good  common  schools 
in  the  country  are  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  agriculture  since  men  will 
leave  the  farms  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so 
in  order  to  procure  superior  educational 
advantages  for  their  children. 

Textile  Industries:  These  industries  em- 
ploy large  numbers  of  foreigners.  A 
foremost  need  is  that  the  English  lan- 
guage be  taught  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Evening  schools  for  this  purpose  are  es- 
sential in  towns  wherein  many  recently 
arrived  foreigners  are  employed. 

Shoe  Manufacturing:  The  shoe  workers 
as  a rule  are  graduates  of  the  common 
schools.  Those  who  enter  with  less  edu- 
cation drop  out  of  the  trade,  or,  as  a 
rule,  remain  in  the  poorer  paying  places 
(27). 

The  personal  techniques  of  the  tum- 
of-the-century  superintendents,  while  un- 
doubtedly effective  in  establishing  a feeling 
of  personal  contact  between  the  public  and 
the  departments,  nonetheless  slowed  down 
the  development  of  public  relations  in  the 
state  agencies.  While  other  institutions  such 
as  entertainment  and  governmental  groups 
were  pioneering  in  the  establishment  of 
separate  press  relations  divisions,  state  ed- 
ucation departments  sadly  lagged  behind. 
Their  personal  style  reflected  the  concern 
of  the  departments  with  the  rural  areas,  the 
farmers,  the  small  towns  and  villages — per- 
haps because  so  many  legislatures  of  the 
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time  were  dominated  by  the  same  interests. 
Neither  the  state  departments  nor  appro- 
priate professional  public  relations  were 
ready  for  each  other. 

In  some  ways  it  was  just  as  well  that 
none  of  these  superintendents  employed 
press  agents  for  their  departments.  By  the 
1920’s,  the  term  public  relations  had  be- 
come firmly  implanted  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  nation,  but  the  tactics  of  the  industrial 
and  circus  publicists  had  given  it  a bad 
reputation.  It  was  often  ridiculed  as  “an 
absurdly  pompous  synonym  for  the  use  of 
press  agents”  (28).  Disclosures  made  by 
special  commissions  following  World  War 
I further  blackened  the  general  reputation 
of  public  relations  men.  Investigations  re- 
vealed that  propagandists  on  both  sides 
had  fabricated  stories  concerning  atrocities 
and  war  conditions.  Particularly  damaging 
was  the  revelation  that  the  British  had  con- 
trived stories  about  German  atrocities 
against  Belgian  children  in  order  to  win 
neutrals  to  the  Allied  side.  A general  suspi- 
cion of  publicity  efforts  of  any  type  grew  in 
many  quarters,  especially  among  intellec- 
tuals. 

Had  state  departments  turned  to  the 
efforts  of  press  agents  such  as  those  em- 
ployed by  politicians,  stage  shows,  circuses, 
railroads,  hotels,  and  shipping  interests 
(29)  to  gain  mention  of  the  department 
in  the  newspaper,  they  might  have  alien- 
ated many  persons  and  impeded  rather 
than  facilitated  the  progress  they  sought. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  battle 
for  consolidation,  better  schoolhouses,  a 
longer  school  year,  better-trained  teach- 
ers, and  a stronger  curriculum  was  uphill 
enough.  Each  improvement  meant  an  in- 
crease in  expenditures  and  hence  a rise  in 
taxes  for  a public  that  was  not  entirely 
convinced  that  school  was  the  most  profit- 
able place  to  keep  children  for  a large  part 
of  the  year.  To  expend  any  of  the  hard- 
won  increases  in  appropriations  for  mere 
“press  agentry”  might  have  been,  at  that 
time  anyway,  a suicidal  diversion  for  edu- 
cators. 

The  public  mind  at  that  stage  in  the 
nation’s  history  firmly  believed  that  educa- 
tion was  a stem  enterprise — one  best  con- 


ducted in  austere  surroundings  and 
presided  over  by  persons  of  only  the  high- 
est moral  character.  And  the  objects  of  the 
educational  endeavor,  the  children,  were  to 
absorb  their  learning  in  a spirit  of  rever- 
ence and  docility.  The  Rules  of  Walkill 
Academy  in  New  York  typify  the  whole 
country’s  attitude  about  propriety  in 
school: 

• No  immoral  or  unseemly  conduct  can 
be  tolerated. 

• The  teachers  must  be  treated  with  re- 
spect and  all  their  just  and  reasonable 
orders  promptly  obeyed. 

• The  pupils  must  behave  towards  each 
other  in  a becoming  and  scholar-like 
manner. 

• They  must  perform  all  the  prescribed 
exercises  with  care  and  due  dispatch. 

• They  must  attend  assiduously  to  the 
proceedings  during  recitation. 

• When  they  are  not  engaged  in  reciting, 
they  must  study  attentively  and  v/ithout 
intermission. 

• They  must  be  clean  in  their  person,  at- 
tend punctually  and  go  directly  to  their 
seats  on  coming  in. 

• They  must  sit  in  a proper  posture,  ab- 
stain from  all  noise  and  unnecessary 
movements,  and  never  leave  their  seats 
without  permission,  to  be  obtained  by 
holding  up  the  right  hand. 

• They  cannot  go  out  during  recitation, 
except  in  cases  of  peculiar  emergency. 

• They  must  carefully  abstain  from  injur- 
ing or  disfiguring  any  property  connect- 
ed with  the  institution  (30). 

To  inject  into  this  kind  of  educational 
era  a personality  type  chiefly  associated 
with  carnivals,  hotels,  railroads,  and  other 
special  interest  groups  would  have  done 
education  no  good.  There  was,  in  fact,  a 
general  antipathy  on  the  part  of  editors, 
publishers,  and  the  general  public  toward 
the  techniques  of  press  agents.  Theodore 
Peterson,  et  al.,  in  The  Mass  Media  and 
Modern  Society  write: 

From  1908  through  the  1920’s,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation conducted  a campaign  against 
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free  publicity  and  free  advertising.  The 
trade  press  repeatedly  denounced  press 
agents,  with  which  public  relations  men 
were  regarded  as  synonymous.  In  1913 
there  were  even  attempts  to  make  the 
use  of  press  agents  a legal  offense  (31). 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUBLIC 

INFORMATION  SERVICES 

State  departments  in  the  early  1900’s 
avoided  the  general  public  hostility  toward 
press  agents  by  not  hiring  any  of  them.  But 
it  appears  that  they  may  have  continued  ac- 
tions designed  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
public  disapproval  of  press  agents  longer 
than  was  justified.  Growing  state  depart- 
ments on  the  one  hand  and  the  develop- 
ment of  professional  public  relations  on  the 
other  should  have  joined  forces  earlier. 

Questionnaire  returns  for  this  study 
from  20  states  indicate  that  by  far  the  most 
frequently  used  public  relations  techniques 
in  state  education  departments  during  the 
early  period  were  speech-writing,  legislative 
liaison  (32),  and  statistical  summaries. 
These  techniques  were  used  in  carrying  out 
what  the  questionnaires  show  were  the 
most  important  public  information  func- 
tions of  state  departments  then:  (a) 

providing  statistical  and  other  information 
about  the  state’s  school  districts  to  school 
officers  in  the  state  and  (b)  providing  sta- 
tistical and  other  information  about  the 
state’s  school  districts  to  the  news  media 
and  the  public  in  general.  Only  five  states 
said  that  improving  the  image  of  public  ed- 
ucation in  the  state  was  either  “very  impor- 
tant” or  “important.”  And  only  one  state 
department  felt  that  improving  its  own  im- 
age was  an  important  function. 

These  views  of  public  relations  activi- 
ties reflect  in  no  small  measure  what  were 
then  the  primary  functions  of  state  depart- 
ments of  education:  “to  gather  and 

disseminate  data;  to  enforce  regulations;  to 
inspect  and  accredit  schools;  and  to  issue 
certificates”  (33).  As  the  role  of  state  de- 
partments changed  more  and  more  from 
record  keeping  to  leadership,  there  was  a 
corresponding  shift  in  the  philosophy  and 


techniques  behind  public  relations  efforts. 

But  in  the  early  1900’s,  a method  that 
the  departments  used  to  distribute  informa- 
tion— probably  second  in  importance  only 
to  the  superintendent’s  personal  appear- 
ances— was  the  annual  report  of  the 
department.  In  fact,  it  was  required  by  law 
in  most  states.  Reports  of  education  de- 
partments have  a long  history  in  this  coun- 
try. The  first  was  published  in  New  York 
in  the  legislative  record  in  1795,  and  every 
state  in  the  Union  had  begun  to  publish  re- 
ports of  its  education  department  by 
1891  (34).  The  historic  function  of  these 
reports  has  been  to  present  to  legislatures, 
local  school  officials,  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral the  present  conditions,  past  accom- 
plishments, and  future  needs  of  the 
schools.  “In  addition  to  providing  statisti- 
cal information,”  Ward  A.  Reeder  points 
out,  “they  often  serve  an  evangelistic  func- 
tion— selling  public  schools,  and  the  need 
for  better  schools  to  governors,  legislatures, 
school  employees  and  the  general  public” 

(35).  . , 

Departments  of  education  frequently 
supplemented  the  information  contained  in 
their  reports  with  other  publications — cur- 
riculum guides,  informational  bulletins, 
building  specifications,  and  the  like.  Super- 
intendent W.  W.  Stetson  wrote  of  Maine  in 
1904:  “The  major  efforts  of  our 

department  in  the  last  10  years  include 
placing  before  the  people  of  the  state  in 
oral,  written,  and  pictorial  forms  the  condi- 
tions of  the  schools  as  they  existed  in  1895- 
96.”  Among  the  documents  issued  to  help 
in  this  effort  were  Sketches,  Designs,  and 
Plans  for  School  Buildings,  School 
Grounds,  and  Outhouses;  What  the  School 
Should  Do  for  the  Child;  An  Experiment 
in  Child  Study;  The  Law  for  Better  Educa- 
tion of  Youth;  and  The  School  As  It  Was, 
Is  and  Should  Be  (36). 

Massachusetts  was  also  an  early  lead- 
er in  using  bulletins  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation. The  eightieth  state  board  report 
reads: 

The  board  of  education  believes  that  one 

of  the  most  fruitful  methods  of  exercis- 
ing its  advisory  functions  is  by  careful 
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reports,  prepared  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  its  staff.  Seventy-seven  bulletins 
will  have  been  issued  before  the  end  of 
1916.  This  method  of  reaching  the  pub- 
lic has  proven  successful,  and  the  publi- 
cations are  sought  not  only  by  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  but  by  indi- 
viduals and  institutions  throughout  the 
entire  country  and  abroad  (37). 

Across  the  continent  in  California, 
Superintendent  of  Education  Hyatt  issued 
in  1911  the  first  of  a new  series  called  Su- 
perintendent’s Blue  Bulletin  to  the  School 
People  of  California  (it  had  a blue  cover). 
It  consisted  of  only  a few  pages  and  was 
published  sporadically.  The  idea  behind 
the  bulletin  was  that  it  would  go  to  local 
administrators  who  would  circulate  it  in 
their  areas  with  supplementary  notes  and 
notices.  It  was  replaced  in  1915  with  the 
California  Blue  Bulletin  (still  with  a blue 
cover).  Hyatt  said  of  the  new  publication: 

This  bulletin  will  be  issued  regularly 
hereafter.  Its  purpose  is  to  establish  a 
line  of  communication  between  the  cen- 
tral school  office  in  the  Capitol  and  the 
fighting  line  of  teachers  and  local  officers 
in  the  school  districts  throughout  the 
state.  It  starts  as  a quarterly.  ...  It  will 
be  edited  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  the  three  Commis- 
sioners of  Education,  each  in  succession 
taking  personal  charge  of  one  issue.  . . . 
Its  function  is  not  literary  or  entertaining 
or  pedagogical.  It  is  intended  primarily 
for  official  announcements,  decisions, 
opinions,  explanations,  and  information 
(38). 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  bulletin  was  di- 
rected primarily  at  local  school  people, 
quite  a few  of  the  copies  found  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  newspapermen  and  other 
interested  citizens. 

Thus  the  public  relations  activities  of 
the  state  education  departments,  whether 
conscious  or  not,  centered  on  three  areas 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  First  and 
most  important  were  the  individual  actions 
of  the  superintendents.  These  men,  through 
their  speeches,  inspection  tours,  and  per- 


sonal contacts,  created — to  a large  extent 
personally — the  image  that  the  state  de- 
partments had  with  the  people.  Both  the 
departments  themselves  and  the  popula- 
tions they  served  were  small  enough  so 
that  by  inspecting  the  rural  school,  talking 
to  the  women’s  clubs  in  the  towns,  and 
asking  members  of  the  farmers’  coopera- 
tive to  write  about  education  for  the  an- 
nual report,  the  superintendent  could  give 
the  citizens  of  the  state  a feeling  of  person- 
al contact  with  the  state  department. 

The  second  area  of  public  relations 
activity  was  the  reports  of  the  state  depart- 
ments, primarily  informational  and  statisti- 
cal but  also  to  a certain  degree  evangelical. 
Finally,  the  public  relations  function  was 
served  by  the  publications  and  bulletins  of 
the  state  departments. 

Not  until  the  1920’s  did  it  really  oc- 
cur to  anyone  that  formal  public  relations 
might  be  an  appropriate  enterprise  for  state 
departments  of  education  to  examine  and 
perhaps  utilize.  C.  P.  Carey,  superintend- 
ent in  Wisconsin,  hinted  at  it  in  1920  when 
he  wrote  that  one  of  the  services  to  be  ren- 
dered by  a state  department  should  be  “to 
stimulate  public  interest  in  education  and 
to  inform  the  public  of  the  educational 
needs  of  the  state”  (39).  Seven  years  lat- 
er, Arthur  Moehlman  said: 

The  state  department  of  education  or 
public  instruction  has  a peculiar  problem 
in  the  field  of  public  relations.  It  must 
maintain  contact  with  the  general  public, 
the  teachers,  school  boards  and  execu- 
tives, the  legislature,  teacher-training  in- 
stitutions, publishers,  and  architects. 
There  should  be  in  every  state  depart- 
ment an  editorial  specialist  whose  func- 
tion would  be  the  development  of  public 
relations  in  addition  to  the  routine  edi- 
torial work.  Contacts  with  the  people 
and  teachers  are  general  in  their  scope. 
They  may  be  satisfied  through  continu- 
ous stories  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press 
and  through  use  of  the  radio.  Both  these 
agencies  will  reach  teachers  and  school 
boards  as  well,  but  should  be  pointed  di- 
rectly to  the  public.  . . . The  state  de- 
partment cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  of 
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these  sources  or  any  section  of  its  audi- 
ence if  it  hopes  to  carry  the  state  with 
its  programs  over  a period  of  time  (40). 

But  it  was  to  be  nearly  20  years  before  any 
state  department  followed  Moehlman’s  ad- 
vice by  appointing  a man  to  head  up  public 
relations. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

While  state  departments  of  education  relied 
on  their  superintendents,  state  reports,  and 
occasional  publications  for  their  contacts 
with  the  public,  the  early  press  agents  were 
honing  and  refining  their  craft — a process 
that  eventually  made  public  relations  an  in- 
tegral feature  of  industry  and  government. 
By  1920,  Barnum  and  his  heirs,  the  corpo- 
ration public  relations  men,  had  created 
the  techniques  and  the  methods  of  media 
use  that  would  endure  almost  unchanged 
until  the  dawn  of  the  space  age.  Even  be- 
fore 1920,  they  were  appealing  to  the  pub- 
lic with  movies,  competitions,  educational 
pamphlets,  brochures,  and  mass  media 
advertising  (41).  Their  messages  contained 
public  relations  themes  still  common  to- 
day: the  importance  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  the  free  enterprise  system,  better 
race  relations,  and  the  small  businessman 
(42).  As  journalist  Joseph  Pimlott  points 
out,  the  major  change  in  public  relations 
since  World  War  II  has  not  been  in  tech- 
nique or  method,  but  rather  in  the  cohesion 
and  self-consciousness  of  PR  men.  In 
1935,  public  relations  counselors  formed 
the  National  Association  of  Accredited 
Publicity  Directors  to  “promote  the  highest 
standards  of  service  and  of  conduct  by  all 
members  of  the  publicity  profession.” 
Beginning  with  Edward  Bernays  in  1923, 
public  relations  people  have  asserted  their 
status  as  a profession  comparable  to  edu- 
cation or  medicine. 

For  the  business  world,  public  rela- 
tions at  first  provided  a tool  to  assuage 
adverse  public  opinion,  a side  effect  of  the 
snarling  scraps  among  corporations  and 
later  of  the  heavy-handed  activities  of 


trusts  and  monopolies.  By  example,  the  im- 
age-conscious press  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tions also  stimulated  and  channeled  the  de- 
velopment of  public  relations  in  the  federal 
government.  Since  the  1850’s,  Congress 
had  permitted  the  executive  departments 
and  agencies  to  “inform  and  educate”  the 
public  without  Senate  or  House  supervi- 
sion. For  example,  the  Congressional 
Directory  for  1901  notes  that  the  division 
of  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  issuing,  “in  the  form  of  press 
notices,  official  information  of  interest  to 
agriculturists”  (43).  Heads  of  the  depart- 
ment or  their  personal  aides  distributed 
information  to  newspapermen  who  dropped 
in  the  offices  for  coffee  and  a chat  with 
staff  members.  By  trading  notes,  the  re- 
porters could  get  almost  complete  satura- 
tion coverage  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  reporters’  coffee-brunch  circuit 
was  destroyed  about  1910  when  both  Pres- 
idents Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William 
Taft  ordered  executive  officials  to  stop 
issuing  information  directly  to  the  press. 
Roosevelt  admitted  privately  that  the  order 
was  intended  to  prevent  his  subordinates 
from  making  bloopers  and  to  shelter  them 
from  the  proliferating  ranks  of  prying  re- 
porters. But  by  short-circuiting  the  long- 
established,  informal  method  of  press  rela- 
tions, the  Presidents  forced  the  department 
heads  to  hire  newspapermen  to  represent 
them  when  reporters  called.  By  the  1920’s, 
as  the  activities  of  the  departments  in- 
creased in  response  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s growing  role  in  the  nation’s  life  and 
economy,  busy  government  executives 
more  and  more  embraced  the  convenience 
of  referring  newsmen  to  specialists  who 
could  dig  out  information  needed  to  an- 
swer sometimes  complex  questions  and 
who  were  savvy  enough  in  the  ways  of  the 
press  to  avoid  indiscriminate  answers.  One 
of  these  early  specialists,  Jesse  L.  Suter, 
publicity  agent  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, catered  so  well  to  the  needs  of  the 
press  that  Washington  correspondents  peti- 
tioned the  new  Postmaster  General  not  to 
dismiss  him  (44). 

Anxious  to  keep  their  superiors  happy 
and  eager  to  instill  in  the  public  a proper 
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regard  for  their  agencies’  activities,  the  ear- 
ly government  press  agents  soon  found 
themselves  copying  the  tactics  of  their 
brothers  in  the  business  world.  Congress 
immediately  balked  at  the  new  direction  of 
relations  with  the  press  and  the  public.  As 
early  as  1913,  Representative  Frederick  H. 
Gillett  complained  that  the  publicity  expert 
in  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  appointed  to 
“advertise  the  work  and  the  doings”  of  a 
government  department  and  to  “extol  and 
exploit  their  virtues.”  He  was  particularly 
disturbed  by  the  requirement  that  the  ex- 
pert have  “affiliations  with  newspaper 
publishers  and  writers  . . . extensive 
enough  to  ensure  the  publication  of  items 
prepared  by  him”  (45).  Gillett  carried  his 
complaints  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  pro- 
posed and  got  enacted  a law  banning  press 
agentry  in  the  departments,  and  initiated  a 
feud  over  governmental  public  relations 
that  continues  down  to  the  present. 

Since  the  time  of  Gillett,  many  Con- 
gressmen have  fumed  that  public  relations 
programs  designed  to  improve  administra- 
tive efficiency  in  the  executive  branch 
actually  result  in  concentration  of  power  in 
the  executive  at  the  expense  of  Congress. 
Traditionally,  senators  and  representatives 
also  fret  about  the  possibility  that  such 
press  relations  campaigns  will  impair  their 
long-established  role  as  chief  communica- 
tor between  Washington  and  the  voters 
back  home.  Their  negative  attitude  toward 
press  agentry  generally  wins  public  support 
because  of  the  prevalent  association  of 
public  relations  with  back-stairs  politics 
and  the  underhanded  activities  of  corpora- 
tions. 

Congressional  committees  have  long 
kept  watch  over  the  executive  agencies  and 
departments  to  ensure  that  their  press  rela- 
tions officers  in  dealing  with  the 
administration  of  legislation  that  the  com- 
mittees have  sponsored  in  Congress  restrict 
themselves  appropriately  in  distributing  in- 
formation. Regular  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees on  government  operations  and 
special  Congressional  subcommittees  creat- 
ed for  special  purposes  sometimes  enter 


this  field.  Determining  what  kind  of  infor- 
mation is  appropriate  in  various  circum- 
stances is  often  controversial;  the  majority 
of  a committee  promoting  legislation  often 
supports  favorable  publicity  about  it,  while 
the  minority  of  the  committee  opposing  the 
legislation  may  be  quick  to  attack  its  pro- 
priety. 

Mustering  massive  resources  of  mon- 
ey and  personnel,  the  War  Department’s 
public  relations  program  illustrated  growth 
in  size,  sophistication,  and  technique  of  the 
government’s  information  programs  during 
World  War  II.  The  department  sent  50 
speakers  around  the  country  to  discuss 
medical  and  Selective  Service  laws  and 
showed  a film  in  support  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  to  680,000  people.  A 
Women’s  Interests  Unit  plugged  for  the 
support  of  women’s  organizations  by  mail- 
ing pamphlets  and  hiring  speakers  to  ap- 
peal to  the  patriotism  of  American  moth- 
ers. According  to  the  Propaganda 
Subcommittee,  these  activities  were  “un- 
worthy of  any  department  of  government” 
and  were  clearly  in  violation  of  the  1913 
Congressional  resolution  limiting  public  re- 
lations in  the  executive  departments  (46). 
War  Secretary  Henry  Royall  categorically 
denied  that  there  had  been  “any  effort  to 
influence  legislation  by  illegitimate  means” 
but  admitted  that  some  of  the  activities 
might  influence  Congress  as  well  as  the 
public  (47). 

The  Secretary  and  other  department 
heads  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  straying 
across  the  narrow  line  that  divides  infor- 
mation distribution  from  opinion  influence. 
Furthermore,  the  public  relations  function 
in  government  expanded  just  as  rapidly  as 
the  Washington  press  corps,  which  found 
itself  ever-increasing  to  keep  up  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  federal  government 
during  the  Depression  and  World  War  II. 


EXPANSION  OF  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  IN  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENTS 

The  nation’s  schools  were  undergoing 
growth  and  transformation  patterns  very 
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similar  to  trends  in  business  and  govern- 
ment during  this  period.  For  example, 
school  enrollments  across  the  country  in 
kindergarten  through  the  twelfth  grade 
more  than  doubled  between  1890  and 
1930.  The  actual  school-age  population  (5 
through  17  years  of  age)  increased  only 
about  70  percent  in  the  corresponding 
period  (48).  Clearly,  education  was  grow- 
ing at  a greatly  accelerated  rate.  Most  of 
the  new  faces  in  the  classrooms  appeared 
in  the  big  cities,  where  compulsory  school 
attendance  laws,  increasing  industrial  de- 
mands for  more  skilled  workers,  and  child 
labor  laws  freed  children  from  sweatshop 
drudgery  and  enrolled  them  in  the  coun- 
try’s schools.  Expanded  vocational 
education  stimulated  by  Congress’  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  of  1917  (49),  combined  with 
progressive  education  reforms  such  as  the 
kindergarten,  helped  pace  the  proliferation 
of  school  buildings,  teachers,  pupils,  and 
administrators.  From  a one-horse,  shoe- 
string operation  in  most  states  in  the 
1890’s,  local  school  systems  in  the  cities 
and  some  rural  areas  were  transformed 
into  big  businesses  by  1930,  some  with 
budgets  of  $1  million. 

C.  P.  Carey  of  Wisconsin — 

Political  Progressive 

In  a flurry  of  reform  excited  in  response  to 
tremendous  growth  and  guided  by  the  po- 
litical progressives,  state  departments  of 
education  slowly  reorganized  to  take  on 
other  jobs  in  addition  to  the  traditional  sta- 
tistical and  clerical  chores.  C.  P.  Carey, 
Wisconsin  state  school  superintendent  and 
a protege  of  Robert  LaFollette,  urged  in 
1920  that  the  state  departments  revamp 
and  expand  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
public  education.  The  spectacled,  mild- 
mannered  superintendent  called  on  the 
states  to — 

. . . advise  legislatures  on  all  educational 
matters,  study  educational  problems  by 
the  best,  modern  scientific  methods, 
make  more  or  less  thorough  surveys  of 
cities  and  counties  to  determine  educa- 


tional needs,  and  furnish  real,  vital  edu- 
cational leadership  in  the  state  (50). 

A few  years  later,  describing  a study  of 
state  education  departments,  Carey  re- 
ported some  progress  in  reorganization: 

The  process  . . . goes  on.  This  means  . . . 
the  gradual  strengthening  of  state  de- 
partments of  education.  It  means  abler 
men  at  the  head  of  such  departments, 
greater  authority,  larger  appropriations 
for  such  departments,  more  and  better 
trained  members  of  the  staff,  longer  ten- 
ure in  the  office  of  state  superintendent 
(51). 

From  the  time  of  Carey’s  writing  to  shortly 
after  World  War  II,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  state  departments  increased  by  about 
one-third  (52),  primarily  because  of  feder- 
al laws  encouraging  such  programs  as 
school  lunch  and  vocational  education. 

For  superintendents  in  states  with  the 
largest  populations,  the  bustle  of  new  activ- 
ities meant  mounds  of  paper  work,  the 
coming  and  going  in  their  offices  of  strang- 
ers from  Washington,  and  a multitude 
of  typists  and  underlings  who  crowded, 
then  overflowed,  existing  quarters.  Coping 
with  the  details  of  increasingly  far-flung 
administrative  domains  jammed  the  chief 
school  officers  into  the  shoes  of  business 
and  government  executives  of  20  and  30 
years  before.  They,  too,  could  no  longer 
keep  a close  eye  on  all  that  went  on 
around  them,  and  conferences  with  report- 
ers, legislators,  and  local  PTA’s  must  have 
become  sources  of  increasing  frustration. 

Yet,  incredibly,  the  superintendents 
retained  the  major  responsibilities  for  pub- 
lic relations  in  the  1920’s,  the  1930’s,  and 
into  the  1940’s.  In  1925,  no  state  depart- 
ment yet  listed  an  employee  in  charge  of 
public  relations,  and  some  20  years  later 
only  10  states  reported  staffing  a part-  or 
full-time  office  in  public  information 
work  (53).  Unlike  corporation  executives 
and  federal  officials  who  were  turning  their 
public  information  and  public  relations  ac- 
tivities over  to  specialists  by  the  1920’s, 
many  superintendents  continued  to  func- 
tion as  their  own  best  PR  men. 
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M.  D.  Collins  of  Georgia — 

Educational  Evangelist 

For  example,  M.  D.  Collins  of  Georgia,  a 
lay  Baptist  preacher  and  super  salesman, 
won  over  the  press  and  the  public  on  be- 
half of  public  education  in  his  own  colorful 
style.  He  would  often  bring  audiences  or 
reporters  around  to  his  point  of  view  with 
a homespun  anecdote.  One  of  his  favorites 
was  about  a teacher  who,  in  the  depths  of 
the  Depression,  was  approached  by  a 
friend  in  the  bank.  The  teacher  was  care- 
fully counting  the  few  bills  that  constituted 
her  salary.  And  each  time  she  counted  off 
a bill  she  would  lick  her  thumb  for  the 
next  one.  The  friend,  a bit  shocked  at  this 
procedure,  finally  asked,  “Aren’t  you 
afraid  you’ll  get  germs  off  that  money?” 
“Not  on  your  life,”  replied  the  teacher. 
“No  germ  could  live  on  my  salary”  (54). 

When  Collins  retired  in  1958,  after 
25  years  in  office,  a newspaper  article  de- 
scribed him  as — 

...  a genial  educator  who  would  do  it 
all  again.  ...  A smile  is  nearly  always 
on  Dr.  Collins’  face— a great  help  when 
dealing  with  teachers,  officials,  and  legis- 
lators. . . He  gave  as  well  as  he  got, 

too,  in  a nice  way.  And  he  was  more 
than  willing  to  stand  up  and  fight  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  of  inter- 
est of  the  department  and  the  children 
(55). 

The  praise  was  well  deserved.  Among  the 
accomplishments  during  his  tenure  were 
the  first  Minimum  Foundation  Program, 
more  vocational  education,  the  twelfth 
grade,  the  school  lunch  program,  a longer 
school  term,  the  beginning  of  educational 
television  in  the  state,  and  an  increase  in 
state  appropriations  for  education  from  $6 
million  to  $134  million  (56). 

Progress  in  Other  States 

Another  “moving  and  shaking”  superin- 
tendent in  the  middle  period  was  Colin 
English,  who  served  in  Florida  from  1937 
until  1949.  Dr.  English  considers  that  the 
two  most  important  things  that  he  accom- 


plished for  education  in  Florida  were  guid- 
ing through  the  Legislature  a new  budget 
law  and  a revised  textbook  law.  On  the 
way  to  these  legislative  changes,  he  had 
quite  a job  to  do  in  “educating  the  public.” 
Once  the  people  were  informed  and  made 
up  their  minds,  the  Legislature  would  do 
what  they  wanted  (57). 

One  method  that  English  used  to  edu- 
cate the  public  was  to  appoint  a committee 
in  1943  to  make  a complete  study  of 
education  in  the  state  and  submit  a report 
with  recommended  changes.  This  commit- 
tee was  formed  from  a cross  section  of  the 
state.  It  included  state  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, newspapermen,  bankers,  law- 
yers, housewives,  farmers,  and  doctors. 
One  immediate  result  of  the  committee’s 
work  was  that  every  candidate  for  gover- 
nor for  the  next  year  promised  to  do  more 
for  education  (58).  All  this  was  done  pri- 
marily through  the  personal  efforts  of  the 
chief  state  school  officer. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  ad- 
ministrative and  human  endurance  de- 
manded that  at  least  some  of  the  public 
relations  burden  be  lifted  from  the  backs  of 
superintendents.  While  few  turned  to  pro- 
fessional communication  specialists,  a 
number  of  the  more  harried  executives  be- 
gan to  push  PR  responsibilities  down  the 
“staff  and  line”  ladder  of  the  bureaucracy 
to  subordinates  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment’s individual  activities.  This  arrange- 
ment, still  prevalent  in  the  less  populous 
states,  diverts  press  and  public  inquiries 
for  information  from  the  chief  school  of- 
ficer to  knowledgeable  specialists.  For 
example,  the  director  of  school  food  ser- 
vices for  Colorado  recalls:  “Our  divi- 
sion head  answered  the  questions  of 
reporters  who  wanted  to  know  this  or  that 
fact.  They  were  referred  to  him  by  the  cen- 
tral switchboard  or  by  the  superintendent’s 
office”  (59).  Besides  saving  time  for  the 
superintendent — and  sometimes  rescuing 
him  from  the  embarrassment  of  giving  out 
inaccurate  information  or  demonstrating  a 
total  lack  of  knowledge — the  “staff  and 
line”  arrangement  for  public  relations  pro- 
vided instant  resources  for  his  speeches  or 
for  ammunition  useful  in  hassles  with  the 
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legislature.  Conveniently,  the  experts  were 
normally  housed  in  the  same  building  or 
nearby  (60)  and  were  small  enough  in 
number  so  that  the  superintendent  could 
easily  keep  an  eye  on  them,  knocking 
heads  together  when  mistakes  were  made 
and  retaining  overall  control  of  public  rela- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  the  school  officers 
could  not  always  prevent  their  subordinates 
from  fluffing  the  role  of  fact  supplier.  For 
many,  jealous  and  resentful  of  their  boss  or 
cursed  by  an  ineptness  for  dealing  with  re- 
porters, the  opportunity  must  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  release  information  the  su- 
perintendents would  rather  have  kept  quiet 
or  to  expound  views  that  the  press 
accepted  as  the  opinions  of  the  whole  de- 
partment. These  troubles  plague  any  ad- 
ministrative organization  that  attempts  to 
involve  a whole  string  of  employees  in  a 
function  that  properly  requires  coordina- 
tion by  a single  individual  (61).  This  very 
problem  had  caused  Presidents  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  William  Taft  to  isolate  their 
subordinates  from  the  press.  The  school 
chiefs  could  scarcely  do  this  without  de- 
stroying their  method  of  information  distri- 
bution. They  found  themselves  in  the  cu- 
rious position  of  having  given  birth  to  a 
time-saving,  supposedly  efficiency-pro- 
moting practice  which  had  turned  into  a 
perplexity  almost  as  irritating  as  the  prob- 
lem it  was  intended  to  solve. 

Despite  these  troubles,  superintend- 
ents from  the  1920’s  through  the  1940’s 
resisted  adopting  the  polished  public  rela- 
tions departments  and  techniques  then 
making  such  great  inroads  in  industry  and 
other  branches  of  government.  Perhaps 
some  were  convinced  that  the  new  tactics, 
which  connoted  to  many  people  the  art  of 
fast-talking  people  into  things  they  did  not 
want,  were  morally  wrong.  Perhaps  some 
thought  that  utilizing  such  techniques 
would  be  politically  disastrous.  More  real- 
istically, many  were  just  too  conservative 
and  too  slow  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

In  all  fairness,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  even  those  who  wanted  to  in- 
itiate public  information  offices  were 
restricted  by  the  hostility  of  legislators  to 


anything  on  the  part  of  public  adminis- 
trators that  smelled  like  organized  public 
relations.  Like  national  Congressmen, 
state  legislators  generally  regarded  profes- 
sional public  relations  programs  as  an  un- 
warranted aggrandizement  of  executive 
power.  Consequently,  legislators — some- 
times through  open  pressure  and  sometimes 
by  more  subtle  means — discouraged  state 
departments  of  education  from  building 
professional  public  information  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times. 

The  legislators  had  to  hatchet  with 
more  finesse  than  usual  in  dealing  with 
elected  chief  state  school  officers,  however. 
C.  P.  Carey,  a successful  promoter  of  pub- 
lic relations  in  Wisconsin,  frequently  defied 
that  state’s  sometimes  recalcitrant  Legisla- 
ture by  campaigning  in  tha  press  to  elimi- 
nate boards  and  commissions  which  he 
believed  were  blocking  centralized  adminis- 
tration of  education  in  the  state  (62).  Yet 
more  often  than  not  those  superintendents 
who  tried  to  install  a public  relations  office 
went  down  to  defeat  before  state  assem- 
blies that  hounded  them  and  cut  off  funds 
for  anything  that  smacked  of  press  agentry. 
In  California,  noted  for  its  peculiar  brand 
of  politics,  the  Legislature  installed  public 
relations  men  in  the  executive  departments, 
disguising  them  under  the  title  of  “adminis- 
trative assistant.”  Later,  when  the 
assemblymen  discovered  evidence  of  press 
agentry  among  the  assistants,  they  abol- 
ished their  jobs,  only  to  completely  about- 
face  a few  years  later  (63).  Despite  this 
apparent  triumph  in  California,  progress 
across  the  nation  was  slow  in  moving  to- 
ward professional  public  information  work 
in  this  period. 

As  organized  public  relations  pro- 
grams struggled  to  take  root  in  the  late 
1930’s  and  1940’s,  state  departments 
sought  other  means  to  get  their  story  to  the 
public.  By  1947,  some  15  states  had  creat- 
ed publications  divisions  usually  out- 
growths or  consolidations  of  earlier 
publications  efforts — which  in  the  follow- 
ing years  poured  out  a stream  of  curricu- 
lum guides  and  help  books  for  teachers 
and  administrators.  The  new  division  chiefs 
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studiously  avoided  the  taint  of  being  called 
public  relations  practitioners,  yet  informa- 
tion distribution  and  public  relations  often 
became  an  important  part  of  their  work.  In 
the  state  of  Washington,  the  publications 
section  began  producing  a monthly  maga- 
zine in  1941  called  Education  in  Washing- 
ton. The  first  issue  commingled  articles  of 
interest  to  teachers  and  administrators  with 
stories  that  could  appeal  to  the  general 
public.  Titles  of  the  articles  ranged  from  a 
poem  called  “I  Teach  School”  (“To  battle 
front  no  soldiers  lead;  In  halls  of  state  I 
boast  no  skill;  I just  teach  school”)  to 
“Certification  Reminders”  to  the  more  gen- 
eral “School  Lunch  Programs”  (64). 
Twelve  years  later,  the  magazine  was  pub- 
lishing articles  such  as  “A  Report  on  1953 
High  School  Graduates”  and  “What  the 
Public  Needs  To  Know  About  Our 
Schools”  (65). 

Some  superintendents  experimented 
with  the  big  squawkbox  radios  of  the  time 
as  a means  for  reaching  the  public.  In 
1923,  Massachusetts  first  produced  short 
radio  programs  promoting  adult  education. 
The  department  reported  in  1938  that — 

. . . broadcasts  by  radio  have  continued 
this  year  to  be  one  of  the  important 
means  used  by  the  division  to  announce 
the  educational  opportunities  available 
to  adults.  . . . [The  radio  programs 
also]  acquaint  the  general  public  with 
the  various  activities  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education  and  give  information- 
al talks  on  the  latest  trends  in  education, 
particularly  adult  education.  The 
division  had  the  cooperation  of  13  radio 
stations  for  145  free  broadcasts,  or  3614 
hours  of  program  time.  This  is  more 
than  a 100  per  cent  increase  over  the 
previous  year  (66). 

The  Great  Depression  and  World  War  II, 
both  of  which  bit  into  the  working  funds  of 
the  state  departments,  curtailed  such  exper- 
iments. Many  states  continued  to  issue  a 
magazine,  less  lengthy  and  often  aimed  at 
boosting  the  war  effort,  but  only  one  of  the 
states  surveyed  by  the  authors  reported  ex- 
tensive use  of  radio  during  the  1940’s 
(67). 


World  War  II  and  the  Depression 
built  public  relations  into  a big — and  al- 
most publicly  acceptable — business.  The 
armed  forces  and  such  pump-priming  fed- 
eral agencies  as  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration made  extensive  use  of  public 
relations  during  the  1930’s  and  1940’s. 
Out  of  the  dark  of  economic  and  interna- 
tional crisis  emerged  a new  cadre  of  PR 
men,  a respectable  collection  of  college- 
trained  men  who  were  wise  in  the  ways  of 
media  use  and  knew  how  to  address — and 
to  convince — people.  These  young  men, 
leaving  the  army  and  the  disbanding  emer- 
gency agencies  of  the  Depression,  filled 
posts  in  government  and  corporate  public 
relations  programs.  Their  image  differed 
sharply  from  the  stereotype  of  the  sharp- 
eyed  operator — ready  to  deceive  and  short 
on  scruples — which  had  so  long  prevailed 
among  the  public.  They  lent  their  respecta- 
bility to  their  occupation,  and  the  growing 
acceptance  of  public  relations  as  a decent 
if  not  yet  honorable  field  of  work  was  re- 
flected in  the  founding  of  formal  public  in- 
formation offices  in  the  state  departments 
of  education. 

In  1945,  state  departments  in  Maine 
and  Kansas  were  two  of  the  first  to  create 
posts  for  coordinators  of  public  relations. 
Maine  titled  the  job  “supervisor  of  publica- 
tions and  statistics,”  and  Kansas  called  it 
“information  counselor,”  evidence  that 
they  still  regarded  the  label  “public  rela- 
tions man”  too  controversial  for  use.  Only 
the  Maine  coordinator  was  a full-time  em- 
ployee, in  charge  of  “everything  in 
information  and  publications.”  In  Kansas, 
the  public  relations  man  was  also  secretary 
of  the  state  board  of  education  and  in 
charge  of  district  reorganization.  Both  of 
the  people  who  first  held  these  jobs  had 
journalism  and  teaching  experience. 
Though  they  ran  their  offices  on  a shoe- 
string budget  with  the  help  of  a single  sec- 
retary, their  existence  now  meant  a single 
voice  speaking  for  the  superintendent  and 
the  department.  The  old  “staff  and  line” 
approach  to  public  relations  was  dying  in 
some  states,  and  the  taint  long  attached  to 
it  was  expiring  too  (68). 
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Pearl  Wanamaker — PR  Transcendentalist 

Instrumental  in  bringing  about  these 
changes  were  a group  of  farsighted  super- 
intendents, who  worked  hard  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  professional  public  infor- 
mation programs  that  were  to  come  in  the 
1950’s  and  1960’s.  M.  D.  Collins  of  Geor- 
gia and  Colin  English  of  Florida  already 
have  been  mentioned.  Pearl  Wanamaker, 
who  served  as  chief  state  school  officer  in 
Washington  state  from  1940  through 
1956,  is  another.  All  three  helped  bridge 
the  Depression-World  War  II  period  and 
the  postwar  era.  All  three  initiated  public 
relations  programs  that  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  strengthening  the  leadership 
role  of  state  departments  in  American  edu- 
cation. And,  significantly  enough,  all  three 
laid  the  underpinnings  for  public  informa- 
tion programs  that  are  noted  for  their  ex- 
cellence today. 

The  far-reaching  efforts  of  Washing- 
ton state’s  attractive  superintendent,  Pearl 
Anderson  Wanamaker,  provide  a revealing 
case  in  point  (69).  Pearl,  as  friends  and 
political  foes  alike  call  her,  is  a handsome 
lady  who  attained  stature  as  one  of  the 
country’s  most  powerful  education  figures 
during  her  16-year  tenure  in  office.  Time 
magazine,  after  examining  the  record, 
called  her  “the  most  adroit  political 
battler  for  education  that  Washington  has 
ever  known''  (70).  Her  reputation  and  in- 
fluence extended  far  beyond  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  however. 
She  served  as  president  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Association,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  vice  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  School  Administrators,  and 
played  a key  role  in  the  1955  White  House 
Conference  that  issued  a ringing  call  for 
the  type  of  federal  aid  to  education  that 
Congress  finally  passed  in  the  mid-1960’s. 

Mrs.  Wanamaker’s  admission  to  na- 
tional leadership  was  based  in  large  part  on 
the  astounding  accomplishments  she  made 
at  home.  She  helped  raise  state  support  for 
education  from  11  percent  to  50  percent. 
She  lobbied  successfully  for  the  redistrict- 


ing of  schools,  general  certification,  and 
improved  education  for  the  handicapped. 
She  won  enough  new  school  aid  to  see  875 
buildings  added  to  the  state’s  school  sys- 
tem, and  she  boosted  the  minimum  salary 
for  teachers  from  $1,200  to  $2,780.  By  the 
end  of  her  four  terms  in  office,  Washington 
state  could  boast  of  having  the  lowest  fail- 
ure rate  in  the  armed  forces  mental  qualifi- 
cation tests,  as  well  as  being  ranked  among 
the  top  five  states  in  the  nation  as  to  litera- 
cy, a low  school  dropout  rate,  and  ex- 
cellence in  public  school  education. 

In  accomplishing  all  this,  Mrs.  Wana- 
maker employed  many  of  the  techniques 
being  refined  by  public  relation  experts. 
“The  Legislature  wouldn’t  have  permitted 
a public  relations  staff  in  those  days,”  Mrs. 
Wanamaker  recalled  (71).  So  she  relied  on 
her  own  resources  and  the  resources  of  the 
education  professionals  on  her  staff. 

One  of  her  strongest  talents  was  legis- 
lative relations.  She  had  served  in  the 
Washington  State  Legislature  for  three 
terms  as  a representative  and  two  terms  as 
a senator  before  becoming  superintendent, 
and  so  she  was  well  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ner workings  of  the  legislative  process.  Her 
success  with  the  Legislature  became 
legendary.  In  the  process,  she  set  patterns 
that  any  chief  state  school  officer  and  his 
public  relations  staff  would  do  well  to  emu- 
late today.  Sometime,  she  used  her  easy- 
going charm.  Other  times  she  proved 
herself  a ruthless  fighter  when  a penny- 
pinching  legislature  tried  to  short-change 
Washington  schoolchildren.  “She  drives 
right  into  your  home  town  and  tells  your 
constituents  you’re  voting  against  their 
kids,”  one  state  senator  fumed  (72).  An- 
other legislator  recalled  her  tactics: 

First  she  would  be  buddy-buddy,  with 
her  arm  around  your  shoulders.  When 
things  were  not  going  so  well,  the  next 
thing  was  tears.  If  things  got  worse,  she 
would  back  them  against  the  wall,  grab 
their  coat  lapels,  and  give  them  some 
strong  lumberjack  talk  including  refer- 
ences about  their  early  political  demise. 
You  had  to  go  all  the  way  or  nothing  on 
her  programs  (73). 
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These  commentaries,  though  hyper- 
bolic, give  some  meaningful  insights  into 
Mrs.  Wanamaker’s  mode  of  operation.  She 
realized  that  sometimes  the  only  way  to  get 
a bill  through  is  to  do  a little  browbeating. 
“I’ve  been  in  the  Legislature,”  she  ex- 
plained, “and  there  are  so  many  pressures 
. . . ; if  you  don’t  pressure  your  interests, 
they  are  going  to  get  lost”  (74).  She  was 
not  above  bringing  schoolchildren  into  the 
legislative  chambers  to  observe  the  pro- 
ceedings. And  she  was  known  to  appear  in 
the  chambers  herself  when  important  edu- 
cation bills  were  to  be  voted  on.  At  the 
time  of  the  controversial  school  reorganiza- 
tion bill,  Mrs.  Wanamaker  happened  to  be 
in  the  back  of  the  House  and  was  invited, 
along  with  Secretary  of  State  Belle  Reeves, 
to  come  to  the  speaker’s  rostrum  while  the 
vote  was  being  taken.  An  opponent  to  the 
measure  took  exception,  charging  that  Mrs. 
Wanamaker  was  there  to  influence  the  out- 
come. On  another  occasion,  an  Indian  vis- 
ited the  legislative  chambers  dressed  in  full 
regalia.  When  he  was  invited  to  appear  on 
the  rostrum,  a Republican  legislator  stood 
up  and  shouted,  “That  is  Pearl  Wanamak- 
er in  disguise  up  there  to  count  our  votes” 
(75). 

Mrs.  Wanamaker  showed  great  skill 
at  legislative  maneuvering  and  proved  her- 
self a master  of  in-fighting  at  the  commit- 
tee level,  where  most  of  the  work  of  the 
legislative  bodies  really  takes  place.  The 
secret  of  her  success,  however,  was  her 
ability  to  communicate  with  hard-nosed 
legislators.  Julia  Butler  Hansen,  who  long 
served  Washington  constituents  in  Olympia 
before  attaining  national  stature  as  a Con- 
gresswoman, assessed  Mrs.  Wanamaker  as 
follows: 

One  of  Pearl’s  outstanding  qualities  was 
her  ability  to  appear  before  committees 
with  excellent  briefing  material Ed- 

ucation is  a costly  item  and  men 
measuring  their  votes  don’t  see  youngs- 
ters voting.  Therefore,  it  was  she,  who 
with  her  adept  way  of  mastering  public 
support  and  appearing  before  the  Legis- 
lature with  irrefutable  facts,  her  knowl- 
edge of  parliamentary  procedure  and 


her  skill  with  the  use  of  word:  who 
did  more  for  the  young  people  of  the 
State  of  Washington  than  anyone  prob- 
ably in  our  history  (76). 

Communicating  with  members  of  the 
Legislature  was  important,  but  Mrs.  Wana- 
makcr  realized  that  there  was  more  to  suc- 
cess than  that.  She  also  developed  close  re- 
lations with  important  pressure  groups 
around  the  state.  While  a member  of  the 
Legislature,  she  had  helped  form  the  so- 
called  Allied  Committee  of  Sixteen — a 
powerful  organization  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  such  groups  as  the  state  ed- 
ucation association,  the  county  school 
superintendents,  the  school  directors,  the 
state  parent-teacher  congress,  and  the  state 
department  of  education. 

After  becoming  superintendent,  Mrs. 
Wanamaker  met  regularly  with  members  of 
the  Allied  Committee  to  discuss  issues  fac- 
ing Washington  schools,  to  iron  out  a unit- 
ed front  on  legislation,  and  to  muster  sup- 
port for  her  educational  reforms.  When 
several  local  school  board  members  served 
notice  that  they  thought  her  budgets  were 
running  too  high,  Mrs.  Wanamaker  had 
the  school  directors  draft  their  own  budget 
and  submit  it  to  the  Allied  Committee.  “In 
the  final  analysis,  they  ended  up  about 
where  I had  been  originally,”  Mrs.  Wana- 
maker recalled,  “but  we  had  the  force  of 
not  only  the  school  directors,  but  all  the 
other  groups  represented  on  the  Committee 
behind  the  budget”  (77).  Once  the  Allied 
Committee  reached  a consensus,  the  pro- 
gram was  written  up  in  brochuie  form  and 
distributed  around  the  state.  The  recom- 
mendations were  also  publicized  through 
the  mass  media. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Wanamaker 
formula  was  to  (a)  become  fully  informed 
about  the  issues,  (b)  pull  knowledgeable 
persons  together  to  help  formulate  a legis- 
lative package,  (c)  muster  the  power  of 
pressure  groups  tnd  the  general  public  on 
behalf  of  better  education,  and  then  (d) 
light  for  the  measures  in  the  Legislature 
and  the  governor’s  office  with  fact-laden  in- 
formation campaigns.  Through  it  all  rail  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  two-way  process 
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of  communication  and  the  necessity  of  in- 
volving people — two  basic  ingredients  of 
any  successful  public  relations  program. 
Mrs.  Alta  Grim,  a member  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Library  staff  and  a long-time 
Olympia  observer,  summed  up  the  Wana- 
maker  approach: 

She  knew  how  to  legislate  and  get  a 
program  through.  That  was  her  power. 
She  worked  hard  and  so  did  her  staff. 
They  worked  with  the  lobbyists,  bu*  they 
did  not  wine  and  dine  people  like  the 
others  did.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
machine  in  the  usual  sense.  It  was  just  a 
knowledge  of  how  legislation  is  passed. 
She  kept  on  things.  She  knew  what  was 
going  on  in  all  the  communities  (78). 

Having  seen  the  results  of  involving 
people  through  the  Allied  Committee,  Mrs. 
Wanamaker  extended  the  principle  to  a va- 
riety of  persons  in  a variety  of  problem 
areas.  When  a fight  developed  over  the  is- 
sue of  redistricting,  she  appointed  a 
nine-member  statewide  committee  to  study 
the  issues  and  make  recommendations.  Lat- 
er, she  held  public  hearings  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  and  formed  local  advi- 
sory committees.  Figures  on  population 
growth  and  industrial  development  were 
supplied  to  the  local  groups.  Mrs.  Wana- 
maker went  on  the  theory  that  if  people 
are  supplied  with  all  the  facts,  they  will 
reach  the  right  conclusions.  Her  theory 
worked,  for  the  reorganization  plan  passed 
with  strong  support  on  the  part  of  lay 
groups. 

From  then  on,  the  pattern  was  set. 
When  Mrs.  Wanamaker  pushed  for  Wash- 
ington to  become  the  first  state  to  require  a 
five-year  certification  plan,  a committee 
was  organized  to  involve  classroom  teach- 
ers, PTA  members,  and  school  board 
directors.  When  she  urged  a program  for 
educating  handicapped  children  alongside 
normal  children,  a committee  was  formed 
to  solicit  aid  and  understanding  from  par- 
ents. When  she  called  for  equalization 
legislation  to  give  rural  as  well  as  urban 
children  educational  opportunities,  a lay 
committee  was  formed  to  muster  public 
support.  She  believed  so  strongly  in  the 


principle  of  involving  citizens  in  education 
that  she  succeeded  in  transforming  the 
State  Board  of  Education  from  a profes- 
sional body  into  a lay  board.  “She  was  al- 
ways taking  groups  of  people  into  her  con- 
fidence,” explained  Miss  Borghild  Hel- 
gesen,  who  served  as  Mrs.  Wanamaker’s 
administrative  assistant  for  16  years. 

That  was  an  important  part  of  her  suc- 
cess. She  always  brought  people  in  and 
spelled  out  the  alternatives.  She  always 
gave  the  opposition  a chance  to  air  their 
views.  She  knew  how  to  involve  people, 
how  to  bring  them  along  (79) . 

In  short,  she  proved  herself  a polished 
practitioner  of  group  dynamics. 

Mrs.  Wanamaker  was  also  adept  at 
press  relations.  What  newsman  wouldn’t 
like  a dignified,  white-headed  lady  superin- 
tendent who  was  willing  to  demonstrate  log 
“rafting”  at  an  outdoor  summer  school  for 
the  benefit  of  a Look  magazine  photo- 
grapher (80)?  (Pearl  learned  the  art 
from  her  father,  Nils  “Pegleg”  Anderson  a 
Swedish  immigrant  who  lost  a leg  but  nev- 
ertheless made  a fortune  in  the  Puget 
Sound  logging  industry. ) And  what  report- 
er could  fail  to  appreciate  a school  official 
who  spoke  in  quotable  language  rather 
than  educational  jargon?  Once,  after  a 
gubernatorial  budget  address  placed  more 
emphasis  on  conservation  than  education, 
Pearl  quipped  to  reporters:  “Money  for 
trees  and  money  for  fish,  but  not  a damn 
cent  for  children”  (81).  On  another  occa- 
sion Governor  Arthur  B.  Langlie  proposed 
a balanced  budget  without  new  state  taxes. 
Pearl — who  had  her  eye  on  the  bumper 
crop  of  war  babies  beginning  to  move  into 
Washington’s  schools — rapped  the  state’s 
highest  elected  official  squarely  on  his  po- 
litical nose,  asking:  “Where  are  you  going 
to  put  the  children,  in  the  deep  freeze” 
(82)? 

Newsmen  liked  Pearl  Wanamaker  for 
more  than  her  colorful  style.  She  had 
something  to  say,  and  the  programs  she 
advanced  on  behalf  of  public  education 
were  substantive.  In  fact,  her  ideas  were 
catching  national  attention;  she  was  win- 
ning fame  for  Washington’s  educational 
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system.  That  makes  for  headlines  in  any- 
body’s newspaper  and  for  bulletins  on 
anyone’s  broadcast.  Furthermore,  Mrs. 
Wanamaker’s  direct  style  appealed  to 
newsmen.  She  took  them  into  her  confi- 
dence, just  as  she  took  members  of  state 
advisory  boards  into  her  confidence  on 
matters  pertaining  to  them.  She  regularly 
gave  newsmen  copies  of  her  proposed 
budget  early  so  they  could  prepare  ad- 
vanced copy  before  the  formal  presenta- 
tion to  the  Legislature.  Whenever  she  was 
out  around  the  state  visiting  schools,  she 
would  drop  in  on  publishers,  editors,  and 
reporters  to  discuss  legislation  and  school 
affairs.  As  a result,  newsmen  felt  a rapport 
with  Mrs.  Wanamaker  even  though  their 
publishers  might  not  always  agree  with  her 
politically. 

The  trust  developed  to  the  point  that 
some  newsmen  were  even  willing  to  partic- 
ipate in  an  occasional  Wanamaker  maneu- 
ver on  behalf  of  better  schools  for 
Washington.  One  year  the  education  bills 
wen1  all  tied  up  in  committee  politics.  Mrs. 
Wanamaker  concocted  a scheme  to  relieve 
the  situation  with  help  from  her  old  ally, 
Julia  Butler  Hansen,  who  was  then  chair- 
man of  the  House  Education  Committee. 
“You  charge  me  with  holding  up  the  bills,” 
Mrs.  Hansen  instructed  her  long-time 
friend.  “Then  the  newspaper  boys  will 
come  to  my  defense  and  tell  the  truth. 
That  way  we’ll  put  the  pressure  on  and  get 
some  action”  (83).  Mrs.  Wanamaker  re- 
called that  a Seattle  reporter  sat  up  late 
into  the  night  helping  her  prepare  the  press 
release.  “The  wire  services  picked  it  up  the 
next  morning,”  she  declared,  “and  w;e  got 
almost  immediate  results.” 

These  relations  with  outside  groups 
would  not  have  been  possible  had  not 
Mrs.  Wanamaker  taken  steps  to  see 
that  she  maintained  good  internal  relations 
with  her  own  staff  and  school  personnel 
around  the  state.  She  held  frequent  meet- 
ings of  her  immediate  staff  to,  as  she  put  it, 
“keep  personnel  informed  about  what  was 
going  on  and  give  them  a chance  to  talk 
back”  (84). 

She  also  instituted  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Mountain  Conference.  Once 


a year  local  superintendents,  principals, 
members  of  the  Wanamaker  staff  and  edu- 
cation specialists  would  gather  at  one  of 
Washington’s  mountain  lodges  for  several 
days  of  stimulating  talk,  hearty  food,  and 
good  fun.  Mrs.  Wanamaker  became  noto- 
rious for  the  fines  she  imposed.  Educators 
are  not  known  for  their  generous  tipping, 
and  so  to  ensure  that  the  lodge  staff  got 
something  for  their  efforts,  Mrs.  Wana- 
maker imposed  fines  on  the  guests  and  put 
the  money  in  a kitty  for  the  waitresses.  “I 
fined  the  U.S.  commissioner  of  education 
once  for  being  late  to  breakfast,”  Mrs. 
Wanamaker  declared.  “It  was  all  in  good 
fun  and  helped  break  the  formality”  (85). 
Not  all  was  fun  and  fines,  however.  The 
annual  gatherings  served  a vital  role  in 
building  communication  ties  between  the 
Wanamaker  administration  and  educators 
in  the  field.  Not  only  was  Mrs.  Wanamaker 
able  to  explain  her  views  to  representatives 
from  schools  around  the  state,  she  also 
gained  valuable  information  about  trends 
in  the  field  by  listening. 

Thus,  Pearl  Anderson  Wanamaker 
served  as  a pace  setter,  a precursor  of  the 
good  times  in  public  relations  that  were  to 
come.  She  established  relationships  and 
practices  early  that  many  states  still  have 
not  adopted.  But  the  more  advanced  states 
— directly  and  indirectly — have  benefited 
from  her  example  by  hiring  professionals 
to  expand  on  the  type  of  exemplary  public 
relations  she  pioneered.  Her  own  state  of 
Washington  has  continued  the  tradition  un- 
der Superintendent  Louis  Bnjno  and  his 
information  officer,  Dorothee  Brown,  with 
one  of  the  strongest  public  information 
programs  among  the  50  states.  In  this 
sense,  Mrs.  Wanamaker  transcended  her 
times  and  helped  prepare  the  way  for  the 
public  relations  of  the  future. 


THE  EMERGENCE  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Even  before  the  end  of  World  War  II,  dis- 
charged servicemen  began  a fast-paced 
pilgrimage  to  the  campus  to  take  advantage 
of  the  G.I.  Bill  passed  in  1944.  A heavier 
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wave  of  returned  GI’s  hit  the  colleges  in 
the  fall  of  1945,  and  by  1946  the  nation’s 
institutions  of  high~*  education  were  strug- 
gling to  cope  with  one  of  the  most  startling 
growth  periods  in  the  history  of  education. 
The  focus  on  education  began  with  the 
technological  and  scientific  advances  of  the 
war  effort  and  the  accompanying  realiza- 
tion that  the  country  was  going  to  have  to 
do  a better  job  of  educating  more  people  if 
it  was  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
rapid  technological  progress.  The  G.I.  Bill 
not  only  made  it  possible  for  thousands  of 
returned  soldiers  to  attend  college,  but 
spread  the  fact  and  the  desirability  of  edu- 
cation into  corresponding  thousands  of 
homes.  These  same  GI’s  were  fathers  of 
many  of  the  legendary  “war  babies”  and 
naturally  had  a heightened  interest  in  the 
kind  of  education  their  children  were  re- 
ceiving as  they  started  to  school  in  the  ear- 
ly 1950’s.  Even  though  they  were  fairly 
passive  about  it,  the  ex-GI’s  found  a great 
deal  to  criticize  about  the  educational  sys- 
tem. In  a sense,  they  planted  the  seed  of 
militancy  and  unrest  that  the  American 
colleges  and  high  schools  are  experiencing 
today. 

The  new  emphasis  on  education — set 
off  by  the  GI’s  and  perpetuated  by  the  war 
babies — reached  astronomical  proportions 
by  1968.  Close  to  one-third  of  the  entire 
population  is  now  involved  full-time  in 
education  (86).  When  parents  and  grand- 
parents are  added  to  these  millions  who 
are  directly  a part  of  the  educational  proc- 
ess, it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  all  Americans  have  a strong 
interest  in  the  country’s  institutions  of 
learning.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  public 
interest  in  education  has  grown  in  recent 
years. 

The  fact  that  education  has  become 
big  business  has  further  piqued  the  public’s 
interest.  This  year  some  $58.2  billion  is 
being  shelled  out  by  public  and  private 
sources  for  education  (87).  Some  state  de- 
partments of  education  are  responsible  for 
overseeing  as  much  as  60  percent  of  the 
entire  state  budget,  which  helps  explain  the 
growing  public  interest  in  the  operations  of 
chief  state  school  officers  and  their  staffs. 


Furthermore,  the  school  has  fallen 
more  and  more  into  the  public  spotlight  as 
it  has  taken  on  increasing  social  and  politi- 
cal significance  in  American  life.  On  the 
international  scene,  the  quality  and  quanti- 
ty of  education  have  become  determining 
factors  in  how  well  a given  country  can 
survive  in  a world  of  fiercely  competing  na- 
tions. The  role  education  plays  in  the  space 
race  is  only  one  of  many  examples  that 
could  be  cited.  Internally,  education  be- 
comes more  and  more  a factor  in  maintain- 
ing social  stability  and  rejuvenating 
national  life.  Is  patriotism  at  a low  ebb? 
Then  put  more  emphasis  on  civics.  Is 
crime  rising  in  the  streets?  Then  teach 
moral  values  in  the  classroom.  Is  the  popu- 
lation growing  more  neurotic?  Then  hire 
school  psychiatrists. 

Education  has  become  so  important 
to  our  society  that  some  social  observers 
believe  that  entrance  to  the  governing-man- 
agerial class  is  no  longer  based  on  wealth 
or  birth  or  status,  but  on  academic  back- 
ground and  credentials.  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  summed  up  the  situation  as  fol- 
lows: “Educators  and  scientists  stand  in  re- 
lation to  the  industrial  system  much  as  did 
the  banking  and  financial  community  to 
the  earlier  stages  of  industrial  develop- 
ment” (88). 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  state  de- 
partments began  to  recognize  the  need 
for  better  public  information  programs  in 
the  postwar  period.  As  the  educational  sys- 
tem grew  ever  larger  and  ever  more  impor- 
tant to  society,  newsmen  and  the  public  de- 
manded more  information  about  what  was 
going  on  in  the  schools. 

Criticism  of  education  has  also  played 
a part  in  the  growth  of  public  relations 
programs  in  state  departments.  The  process 
started  in  earnest  in  1957  when  the  launch- 
ing of  Sputnik  touched  off  near-hysteria 
about  the  quality  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try. Critics  and  reformers  rallied  behind 
spokesmen  like  James  Conant  and  Hyman 
Rickover.  And  hundreds  of  Americans 
asked  in  the  pages  of  the  nation’s  press  the 
embarrassing  question  of  why  Ivan  was 
reading  and  spelling  and  adding  better  than 
Johnny. 
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The  schools  were  under  more  or  less 
the  same  kind  of  public  attack  and  criti- 
cism that  years  earlier  had  been  directed  at 
the  industrialists.  And  just  as  the  Carnegies 
and  Vanderbilts  turned  to  press  agents,  the 
state  education  departments  began  to  turn 
to  public  relations  specialists.  About  a 
third  of  the  respondents  to  the  question- 
naire circulated  to  state  agencies  for  this 
study  cited  negative  public  attitudes  toward 
the  department  or  toward  education  in 
general  as  a factor  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  their  public  relations  pro- 
grams. 

As  a direct  response  to  Sputnik,  Con- 
gress in  1958  passed  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Although  this  legislation 
was  specifically  aimed  at  improving  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  and  foreign  language 
training  in  the  schools,  its  Title  X provided 
funds  for  the  improvement  of  statistical 
services  in  state  education  agencies.  Statisti- 
cal services  were  in  many  ways  the 
forerunners  of  information  services,  and 
the  questionnaire  responses  show  that  sev- 
eral states  established  a formal  public  rela- 
tions program  shortly  thereafter — in  1958 
and  1959. 

By  the  early  1960’s,  state  information 
officers  were  circulating  letters  to  one  an- 
other in  search  of  new  ideas  and  cross 
fertilization.  The  number  of  full-time  infor- 
mation officers  was  growing,  and  so  was 
the  desire  of  these  men  and  women  to 
band  together.  In  June  of  1963,  representa- 
tives from  17  states  gathered  in  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas,  to  form  NASEDIO— 
the  National  Association  of  State  Educa- 
tion Department  Information  Officers.  The 
very  title  of  the  organization  indicated  that 
state  departments  were  still  leery  of  the 
term  public  relations,  but  at  least  those 
engaged  in  public  relations  work  had 
joined  together,  in  the  words  of  the  charter 
they  drafted,  “to  improve  the  communica- 
tion methods  of  the  state  departments  of 
education  in  informing  :he  public  and  the 
profession  about  public  education  in  the 
various  states  throughout  the  United  States 
and  its  territories”  (89). 

By  the  end  of  1965,  there  were  25  in- 
formation offices  in  the  55  state  and  terri- 


torial education  agencies — a measure  of 
just  how  far  things  had  progressed  since 
1945  when  Maine  aud  Kansas  organized 
the  first  two  such  operations  (90).  Man- 
ning these  offices  were  37  full-time  em- 
ployees, including  information  directors, 
publication  editors,  staff  writers,  photogra- 
phers, and  artists.  As  a mark  of  their 
growing  importance,  in  more  than  half  of 
the  agencies  the  information  director  re- 
ported directly  to  the  superintendent  and 
had  a voice  in  policy  decisions. 

Besides  these  organizational  advances, 
progress  was  being  made  in  terms  of  tech- 
niques and  practices.  Freely  borrowing 
from  successful  programs  in  big  business 
and  big  government,  the  state  departments 
began  to  reach  out  to  the  public  in  ways 
unprecedented  for  them.  A survey  taken  of 
the  state  agencies  in  late  1966  and  early 
1967  by  Project  Public  Information  re- 
vealed 20  departments  were  holding  news 
conferences  on  a fairly  regular  basis  or  at 
least  as  often  as  special  events  dic- 
tated (91).  Ten  departments  were  also 
holding  news  briefings  on  a fairly  regular 
basis,  and  3 1 were  issuing  news  releases  on 
a systematic  basis.  Many  were  issuing  pro- 
fessional magazines  and  newsletters.  In 
short,  state  agencies  were  beginning  to  em- 
ploy the  resources  at  their  command.  The 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  informa- 
tion officers  previously  had  done  public 
relations  or  media  work  before  coming  to 
the  agencies  no  doubt  helped.  Most  of  the 
information  offices  were  not  employing  so- 
phisticated techniques  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  but  at  least  they  were  making  sure 
state  departments  took  more  systematic  ef- 
forts than  ever  before  to  relate  to  their  var- 
ious publics. 

A big  boost  for  public  relations  in  the 
state  education  departments  came  in  1965 
with  the  Elementary  and  Secom.  ary  Educa- 
tion Act.  Title  V of  this  legislation  made 
direct  provision  for  informational  services 
in  the  departments.  And  the  states  made 
good  use  of  this  provision.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  respondents  to  the  state  agen- 
cy questionnaire  indicated  that  financial  aid 
from  the  federal  government  was  a 
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significant  stimulus  to  the  development  of 
public  relations  (92). 

In  an  effort  to  provide  more  than  raw 
dollars,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  in  co- 
operation with  seven  sponsoring  states, 
funded  Project  Public  Information — a spe- 
cial Title  V program  to  strengthen  public 
information  programs  in  state  departments 
of  education.  The  project,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  initiated  a 
variety  of  activities  in  1966  to  help  build 
an  attitude  of  professionalism  among  state 
information  personnel  and  to  improve  pub- 
lic relations  practices  in  the  state  agencies. 
A conference  was  held  to  orient  chief  state 
school  officers  and  their  deputies  to  the 
need  for  better  communications  with  var- 
ious publics.  Workshops  were  set  up  to 
train  information  officers  in  publications 
work,  television,  film,  and  radio.  Demon- 
stration programs  were  initiated  to  test  and 
illustrate  techniques  of  communicating  with 
such  specialized  publics  as  students, 
parents,  legislators,  and  people  living  in  the 
ghettos.  Specialists  were  sent  to  individual 
states  to  consult  on  personnel  problems, 
policy  matters,  and  program.  Demonstra- 
tion publications,  films,  and  a radio  series 
were  produced  in  the  hopes  of  upgrading 
the  output  of  similar  materials  in  the  states. 

Near  the  termination  of  Project  Public 
Information  in  1968  the  staff  assessed  the 
states  and  found  that  significant  advances 
had  been  made  in  the  public  information 
field.  In  the  two-and-a-half  years  the  proj- 
ect had  been  in  operation,  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  information  work  al- 
most tripled,  reaching  104,  an  all-time 
high  (93).  The  median  salary  for  persons 
doing  information  work  increased  from 
$10,000  to  $12,000  a year.  Nine  more  in- 
formation directors  were  reporting  directly 
to  the  chief  state  school  officer  and  seven 
more  were  being  given  a voice  in  policy 
decisions  than  had  been  the  case  in  1965. 
Twelve  new  state  department  magazines 
had  come  on  the  scene,  and  many  of  the 
old  publications  had  undergone  major  face- 
lifting in  terms  of  content,  writing  style, 
and  design.  Finally,  19  state  agencies  were 
issuing  internal  newsletters  of  one  sort  or 


another,  whereas  they  had  done  little  in 
this  area  in  1965. 

In  part,  such  gains  were  probably  the 
result  of  the  new  federal  funding.  In  part, 
they  were  also  probably  a result  of  the  ef- 
forts made  by  Project  Public  Information. 
And  they  were  surely  a reaction  to  the  new 
impetus  stirring  within  the  state  depart- 
ments themselves.  Whatever  the  reasons, 
significant  things  were  happening  in  the 
public  relations  programs  of  state  agencies 
around  the  nation. 

Case  Studies  of  State  Programs 

It  would  be  impossible,  even  foolhardy,  to 
attempt  to  pick  and  choose  among  the 
states  and  say  that  State  X has  the  best 
overall  public  relations  programs  in  its  ed- 
ucation department,  or  that  States  Y and  Z 
are  doing  the  best  job  in  this  area  or  that. 
There  are  55  different  situations  in  which 
the  public  relations  departments  must  op- 
erate; what  works  in  one  state  or  territory 
has  no  guarantee  of  succeeding  in  another. 
A series  of  case  studies  can  shed  light  on 
the  type  and  extent  of  public  operations 
practiced  in  state  departments  of  education 
since  World  War  II. 

Marion  Cooper,  who  has  been  devel- 
oping a small  but  effective  public  relations 
program  in  Maine  for  almost  a quarter  of  a 
century,  holds  the  senior  rank  among  state 
department  information  officers  m terms  of 
length  of  service.  When  she  came  to  the 
Maine  department  in  1945,  she  was  called 
“supervisor  of  publications  and  statistics.” 
She  had  no  staff  to  assist  her,  and  she  was 
responsible  for  everything  in  information 
and  publications.  Today  she  holds  the  title 
of  “information  officer,”  still  has  no  staff, 
and  continues  to  be  responsible  for  every- 
thing in  information  and  publications.  “It’s 
hard  to  talk  about  the  history  of  a pro- 
gram,” she  says,  “when  that  program 
consists  of  you”  (94).  Her  job  has  never 
been  the  same  two  years  in  a row,  but  she 
has  seen  certain  trends  emerge  both  in  the 
department  and  in  the  media  since  she  be- 
gan her  work  there. 

Miss  Cooper  has,  since  she  came  to 
the  department,  been  in  charge  of  the  fol- 
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lowing:  all  publications  in  the  department, 
educational  radio,  audiovisual  aids,  educa- 
tional television,  all  questionnaires  coming 
to  the  department,  public  relations  for  the 
state  colleges,  and  liaison  with  various  spe- 
cial interest  groups  in  the  state — men’s 
clubs,  PTA’s,  and  the  Maine  Education 
Association.  As  each  of  these  responsibil- 
ities grew,  she  handed  them  over  to  other 
people  in  the  department,  so  that  today 
most  of  her  work  is  concentrated  on  news- 
paper releases,  a departmental  newsletter, 
and  media  relations.  She  still  edits  many  of 
the  department’s  publications,  but  would 
like  to  hand  this  responsibility  over  to  an 
assistant,  if  she  had  one. 

The  department  has  excellent  rela- 
tions with  the  press  and  wire  services  in 
Maine,  Miss  Cooper  reports.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  she  and  many  of  the  reporters  in 
Augusta  “grew  up  together.”  She  came  to 
the  department  from  the  Lewiston  Journal 
and  knew  many  of  the  capitol  newsmen  “in 
the  old  days.”  Before  1945,  she  says,  there 
was  not  the  interest  in  school  news  in 
Maine  that  there  is  now.  Then  school  news 
meant  covering  PTA  meetings,  school  pag- 
eants, and  high  school  football  games. 
Now,  four  of  the  nine  dailies  in  the  state 
have  an  education  editor.  Miss  Cooper  ex- 
plained : 

The  media  and  the  people  have  been 
convinced  of  the  notion  that  without  ed- 
ucation you  won’t  get  anywhere.  Auto- 
mation has  meant  a need  for  more 
knowledge,  a need  for  science.  This  has 
meant  that  parents  are  naturally  more 
concerned  about  the  education  their 
children  are  receiving  (95). 

Howard  J.  Friedman,  another  long- 
time public  relations  director,  has  been  in 
the  Florida  State  Education  Department  for 
more  than  20  years.  Friedman  camr  to  the 
Florida  department  in  October  1946,  at 
the  bidding  of  then-Superintendent  Colin 
English.  English  at  the  time  was  thinking 
of  running  for  governor  and  wanted  some- 
one to  get  the  department  and  himself  be- 
fore the  public  (96).  English  also  felt  that 
he  needed  someone  to  help  put  his  mini- 


mum foundation  program  across  to  the 
people  (97). 

Like  Miss  Cooper,  Friedman  worked 
without  a staff  at  first;  today  his  office  has 
two  secretaries,  an  artist,  and  a writer.  He 
says  that  the  department  did  not  really 
know  it  needed  a public  information  man 
until  it  had  one.  Friedman’s  second  boss, 
Superintendent  Thomas  D.  Bailey,  began 
to  assign  him  more  responsibilities.  Bailey 
used  Friedman  as  a source  of  contact  with 
the  local  school  systems,  as  the  editor  of 
the  new  departmental  magazine,  to  write 
press  releases,  and  to  gather  data  for 
speeches  (98). 

Florida’s  present  superintendent, 
Floyd  T.  Christian,  firmly  believes  in  the 
necessity  of  an  effective  public  relations 
program  within  the  department.  In  1966, 
he  delivered  an  address  before  the  Florida 
Public  Relations  Association  in  which  he 
outlined  Friedman’s  current  responsibil- 
ities. He  pointed  out  that  information  goes 
out  from  the  department  in  three  basic 
forms  to  the  media:  as  prepared  releases, 
as  background  memoranda  from  which  re- 
porters can  make  their  own  stories,  and  as 
copies  of  speeches  which  Christian  makes 
around  the  state  (99).  Friedman  adds  that 
his  current  time  is  almost  completely  taken 
up  with  getting  information  out  to  the 
newsmen  and  with  legislative  liaison. 

Over  the  years,  Friedman  has  become 
known  as  somewhat  of  an  innovator  in 
applying  techniques  from  public  relations 
in  general  to  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion in  particular.  For  example,  he  regu- 
larly collects  clippings  about  education 
from  newspapers  around  the  state  and  dis- 
tributes them  to  editors  and  reporters. 
Thus,  newsmen  are  able  to  keep  abreast  of 
what  is  going  on  in  Florida  education,  as 
well  as  pick  up  story  ideas.  Friedman  pi- 
oneered internal  communications  in  state 
departments  with  his  Monday  Blue  Report, 
which  brings  members  of  the  Florida  de- 
partment up  to  date  on  happenings  in  their 
own  department.  It  is  also  distributed  to 
educational  leaders  throughout  the  state. 

Friedman  has  also  gained  fame  for 
the  highly  professional  publications  pro- 
duced by  him  and  his  staff  members.  With 
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backing  from  his  chief  state  school  officer, 
Friedman  has  been  allowed  the  resources 
to  hire  highly  qualified  writers  and  a talent- 
ed artist.  As  a result,  publications  pro- 
duced by  his  office  have  won  national 
awards  and  are  sought  as  models  by  other 
state  departments. 

Another  of  the  Southern  states,  Geor- 
gia, has  long  been  active  in  public  rela- 
tions. The  first  public  information  director 
in  the  education  department  there  was 
Luke  Greene — now  community  relations 
director  for  WAII-TV  in  Atlanta.  He  was 
hired  away  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
by  Dr.  Collins  in  1942,  and  his  chief  re- 
sponsibilities were  to  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  section  of  the  department. 
Congressional  legislation  in  1929,  1934, 
and  1936,  sponsored  by  Senator  Walter 
George  of  Georgia,  had  made  federal  funds 
available  to  the  states  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation efforts  (100).  Authorization  had 
been  obtained  to  use  some  of  the  money  to 
set  up  the  post  of  information  director. 
Greene’s  service  in  the  department  was  in- 
terrupted for  three  years  by  World  War  II, 
and  when  he  returned  to  the  state  in  1946, 
he  began  to  devote  more  and  more  of  his 
time  to  the  entire  department  rather  than 
just  the  vocational  rehabilitation  division. 
His  duties  included  the  standard  informa- 
tional activities — getting  out  releases, 

working  with  the  capital  press  corps,  and 
doing  a weekly  column  for  distribution  to 
the  state  press.  He  felt  more  could  be  ac- 
complished by  maintaining  good  relations 
with  newsmen  than  by  trying  to  feed  them 
too  much  information  and  “canned  releas- 
es’’ (101). 

After  Greene  left  the  department  in 
1947  to  return  to  reporting,  his  old  job 
was  vacant  until  Mrs.  Bernice  McCullar 
took  it  in  1951.  She  brought  to  the  depart- 
ment a bustle  of  activity  and  outspoken 
ideas  about  public  relations.  One  of  her  pet 
peeves  was  the  frequent  use  of  jargon  by 
many  professional  educators.  “Parents 
don't  care  about  ‘total  evaluative  criteria’ 
and  ‘environmental  learning’  and  other 
hogwash  like  that,”  she  declared.  “They 
just  want  to  know  what  the  school  is  doing 
for  their  kids  in  language  they  can 


understand”  (102).  When  she  retired  from 
the  department  in  1966,  she  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  persons  in  the  city  with  the 
press.  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
editorialized: 

The  departure  of  Mrs.  McCullar  from 
state  government  was  a blow  to  news- 
men covering  the  capitol.  She  was  never 
too  busy  to  stop  whatever  she  was  doing 
and  go  all  out  to  explain  complicated 
Education  Department  matters.  She  has 
been  aroused  from  bed  hundreds  of 
times  by  phone  calls  asking  information 
(103). 

In  addition  to  continuing  the  public 
information  begun  by  Greene,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cullar started  a whole  string  of  activities 
aimed  at  increasing  the  public’s  under- 
standing of  the  schools.  The  department 
sponsored  clinics  around  the  state  to  help 
local  school  officials  recognize  school  news 
and  prepare  it  lor  the  press.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  electronic  media,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cullar began  a series  of  weekly  five-minute 
radio  programs  and  a weekly  half-hour  tel- 
evision show  which  was  broadcast  by  four 
commercial  and  three  educational  stations. 

Since  1966,  Jarrot  A.  Lindsey  has 
continued  to  build  the  department’s  public 
information  program.  He  and  his  staff  have 
upgraded  the  quality  of  publications  pro- 
duced by  the  department,  setting  a quality 
example  for  local  school  districts.  He  has 
also  helped  Superintendent  Jack  Nix  orga- 
nize multimedia  presentations  on  the  pro- 
posed biennial  education  budget  (104). 
Under  this  plan,  meetings  were  held  in 
each  of  the  state’s  10  Congressional  dis- 
tricts, attracting  audiences  of  150  to  500. 
The  program  featured  an  8 Vz -minute  film 
titled  Do  You  Care  Enough?,  produced  by 
Lindsey’s  staff  to  provide  a mind-set  for 
the  rest  of  the  program.  This  was  followed 
by  a prepared  budget  presentation  with  75 
accompanying  colored  slides.  The  gather- 
ing closed  with  question-and-answer  ses- 
sions. 

Currently,  plans  are  under  way  to  pull 
all  informational  services  and  personnel 
that  have  been  dispersed  throughout  the 
department  into  one  central  unit,  which 
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when  completed  will  give  Georgia  the  larg- 
est information  staff  of  any  state  depart- 
ment of  education  to  date  (105).  The  17- 
member  office  will  include  11  writers,  2 
artists,  and  4 secretaries.  The  reorganiza- 
tion plan  calls  for  three  divisions:  one  for 
informational  services,  a second  for  publi- 
cations, and  a third  for  graphics. 

While  the  programs  in  Maine,  Flori- 
da, and  Georgia  are  noteworthy  because  of 
their  longevity  and  significant  develop- 
ments, a number  of  others — some  of  very 
recent  vintage — also  deserve  mention  to 
illustrate  the  varying  type  of  activities 
being  undertaken  by  state  agencies. 

In  Washington,  Miss  Dorothee 
Brown,  who  came  to  the  department  in 
1960,  directs  a staff  that  has  experimented 
with  a roving  filming  operation  called 
“Communicar”  (106).  The  van  has  taken 
photographers  and  writers  into  far-flung 
areas  of  the  state  to  make  documentaries 
on  innovative  educational  programs.  Miss 
Brown,  who  runs  an  effective  media  rela- 
tions program,  also  oversees  an  award-win- 
ning publications  division.  She  was  one  of 
the  first  to  publish  an  internal  newsletter, 
which  is  titled  Open  Channel  and  ranks 
among  the  best  produced  by  state  agencies. 
Very  recently,  she  and  her  staff  set  the 
pace  for  other  states  with  a conference  re- 
port entitled  Seeking.  The  booklet  demon- 
strates that  conference  reports  need  not  be 
dull  and  turgid  if  one  lakes  some  pains  to 
employ  dramatic  photos,  interesting  design, 
and  intelligent  condensation. 

In  the  early  1960’s,  Donald  J.  Rob- 
erts, then  of  West  Virginia,  carried  on 
pioneer  work  in  the  use  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion to  interpret  state  department  activ- 
ities (107).  Roberts  wrote  and  taped 
a series  of  32  four-minute  radio  programs 
in  1962  for  distribution  to  stations  around 
the  state.  The  programs,  which  were  used 
more  than  1,700  times  on  various  stations, 
focused  on  such  topics  as  team  teaching, 
special  language  instruction,  and  the  new 
math.  In  later  years,  Roberts  r 'amed  the 
state,  shooting  film  and  writing  scripts  for 
use  by  commercial  television  stations. 

In  the  past  three  years,  other  signifi- 
cant contributions  have  been  made  by  Mrs. 


Virginia  Cutter  of  Texas,  who  produced  a 
series  of  highly  professional  television  spots 
on  innovations  in  education;  Walter  King 
of  New  York,  who  arranged  for  hundreds 
of  children  to  hear  concerts  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  New  York  Department  of 
Education  and  Lincoln  Center;  E.  Dean 
Coon  of  Colorado,  who  commissioned  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  rigorous  surveys 
of  state  department  legislative  relations; 
Raymond  Morton  of  South  Carolina,  who 
not  only  surveyed  that  state’s  newspapers 
on  their  coverage  of  education  news,  but 
convened  one  of  the  first  media  relations 
conferences  sponsored  by  a state  depart- 
ment; Mrs.  Almetta  Brooks  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  was  instrumental  in  setting  up 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  statewide 
superintendents’  conference  on  communi- 
cations sponsored  by  a state  education 
agency;  Mrs.  Evelyn  Gunther  of  Oregon, 
who  helped  set  v.p  an  experimental  pro- 
gram to  inform  high  school  students  more 
about  education  by  allowing  them  to  set 
up  and  operate  a school  district  of  their 
own  ( J 08) . 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  state  depart- 
ments of  education  have  come  a long  way 
in  both  the  variety  and  the  sophistication 
of  their  public  relations  since  the  days 
when  the  chief  ran  whatever  informational 
efforts  there  were  out  of  his  hip  pocket,  in 
addition  to  overseeing  scores  of  other  ad- 
ministrative duties.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  role  of  the  chief  has  diminished.  Indeed 
not.  It  is  changing,  however.  He  is  still  the 
single  most  important  PR  factor,  but  he  is 
turning  the  details  of  public  information 
over  to  professionals.  Behind  every  one  of 
the  significant  PR  activities  just  cited 
stands  a superintendent  who  makes  sure 
that  his  public  relations  staff  receives  back- 
ing in  terms  of  time,  resources,  personnel, 
and  understanding.  Without  the  coopera- 
tion and  support  of  the  chief,  the  most 
professional  public  relations  director  would, 
in  the  final  analysis,  be  rendered  ineffec- 
tive. Happily,  within  the  past  three  years  in 
particular,  more  and  more  chief  state 
school  officers  have  been  assuming  this 
role.  Consequently,  state  departments  of 
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education  have  more  advanced  public  rela- 
tions programs  than  ever  before  in  history. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF 
THE  FUTURE 

As  encouraging  as  these  advances  are,  a 
great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  It  has  al- 
ready been  made  clear  that  state  depart- 
ments generally  have  lagged  behind  big 
business  and  big  government  in  public  rela- 
tions endeavors.  They  also  have  lagged 
behind  other  educational  groups.  For  ex- 
ample, interest  in  college  public  relations 
work  was  sufficiently  widespread  by  1917 
for  a number  of  institutions  to  join  forces 
that  year  to  found  the  American  College 
Public  Relations  Association  (109).  And 
enough  local  school  districts  had  profes- 
sional programs  going  to  form  the  Na- 
tional School  Public  Relations  Associat  on 
(NSPRA)  in  1935  (110).  As  already 
pointed  out,  interest  was  not  high  enough 
in  state  departments  to  bring  about  the  for- 
mation of  NASEDIO  until  1963. 

Instead  of  state  departments  setting 
the  pace  for  local  districts,  the  state  agen- 
cies have  concentrated  on  their  own  pro- 
grams. For  instance,  state  department  pub- 
lic information  officers  were  attending 
workshops  and  seminars  sponsored  by 
NSPRA  long  before  local  school  district 
people  were  invited  to  meetings  on  public 
relations  convened  by  state  agencies.  One 
of  the  greatest  challenges  confronting  state 
departments,  then,  is  to  stimulate  and  train 
local  district  personnel  to  do  a better  job  of 
communicating  with  their  various  publics. 
Only  a handful  of  state  agencies  have  made 
gestures  in  this  direction,  but  they  are 
going  to  have  to  provide  a variety  of  serv- 
ices— from  workshops  to  demonstrations 
to  consultation — if  they  are  going  to  realize 
their  announced  intention  of  providing  dy- 
namic leadership.  Just  building  a good 
public  information  program  for  the  depart- 

ment  is  not  enough. 

In  assuming  this  leadership  role,  state 
agencies  need  to  offset  some  of  the  prac- 
tices and  techniques  that  have  stigmatized 
public  relations  in  the  past.  All  too  often, 


school  public  relations  people  think  that 
they  have  done  their  job  if  they  turn  out 
reams  of  press  releases  or  devise  some  im- 
aginative gimmick  to  help  get  this  year  s 
bond  issue  past  the  voters.  Frequently,  they 
have  been  more  interested  in  grabbing  col- 
umn inches  in  newspapers  and  fighting 
public  relations  fires  than  in  building  genu- 
ine public  understanding  of  education  or 
cementing  long-range  relations  with  con- 
stituent groups.  There  is  a critical  need  for 
schools  to  find  new  and  meaningful  ways 
of  reaching  important  groups  who  feel 
themselves  alienated  by  what  they  call  the 
“school  establishment.”  The  politically  dis- 
franchised students  and  the  economically 
disfranchised  minorities  are  two  cases  in 
point.  For  the  most  part,  educators  attempt 
to  reach  these  persons  through  established 
middle-class,  white  avenues  of  communica- 
tion, but  there  is  growing  evidence  that  the 
young  and  the  disfranchised  do  not  give  at- 
tention to  these  media.  State  departments 
would  do  a great  service,  then,  if  they 
could  innovate  ways  of  communicating 
with  these  groups  about  what  is  happening 
in  American  education. 

Reaching  the  young  and  the  disfran- 
chised is  only  part  of  the  challenge.  In  a 
real  sense,  the  malaise  of  our  time  has  as 
much  to  do  with  public  frustration  at  fail- 
ing to  “get  through”  to  the  decision  makers 
as  it  has  to  do  with  officials  failing  to  “get 
through”  to  the  constituent  groups  of  so- 
ciety. For  too  long,  PR  has  been  synony- 
mous with  one-way  communication 
“down”  to  the  various  publics.  State  de- 
partments have  a waiting  opportunity  to 
introduce  school  administrators  to  the 
growing  body  of  bchavorial  science  knowl- 
edge about  feedback  and  opinion  surveying 
and  to  help  them  apply  this  knowledge  to 
local  situations. 

Leadership  is  also  needed  in  demon- 
strating how  the  electronic  media  can  be 
utilized  in  educational  communications. 
Traditionally,  local  districts  as  well  as  state 
departments  have  been  print-oriented.  Ed- 
ucators  seem  to  think  that  if  they  want  to 
reach  a given  audience,  all  that  is  needed  is 
another  pamphlet,  another  newsletter,  or 
another  magazine.  In  actuality,  many  times 
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they  would  do  better  with  a film,  a slide 
presentation,  a tape,  a radio  documentary, 
or  a television  program.  The  least  they 
should  do  is  consider  utilizing  these  media 
to  better  advantage  in  this  age  of  what 
Marshall  McLuhan  calls  the  “hot  media.” 

Even  when,  after  careful  investigating, 
educators  decide  that  print  will  best  serve 
their  purposes,  they  need  guidelines  on 
how  to  go  about  producing  publications 
that  are  engaging,  readable,  and  attractive 
as  well  as  substantive.  Publications  do  not 
have  to  look  dull  and  read  laboriously  to 
be  educationally  justifiable.  Interesting  de- 
sign and  inviting  layout  need  not  cost  more 
than  drab  efforts  along  these  lines.  The 
point  is:  Inexperienced  local  district  per- 
sonnel need  guidance  to  produce  quality 
publications,  and  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation should  be  making  sure  that  they  get 
it. 

State  agencies  could  also  perform  a 
valuable  service  on  behalf  of  better  com- 
munications by  providing  guidelines  as  to 
how  local  districts  can  take  advantage  of 
Title  I and  Title  III  funds.  Many  adminis- 
trators do  not  know  when  and  how  to 
employ  federal  funds  that  are  available  to 
disseminate  information  about  educational 
innovation  and  special  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged. 

Not  all  of  the  challenge  lies  outside 
the  state  capitol,  however.  There  are  a 
number  of  critical  needs  to  be  met  right  in 
the  home  office.  Even  though  a fair  num- 
ber of  public  information  directors  have 
access  to  the  chief  and  sit  in  on  policy  dis- 
cussions, many  still  do  not.  Consequently, 
the  public  relations  programs  in  a great 
many  states  suffer.  Having  the  public  infor- 
mation officer  involved  in  policy  not  only 
allows  him  to  contribute  feedback  informa- 
tion that  can  be  crucial  in  reaching  proper 
decisions,  but  also  ensures  that  the  public 
information  officer  has  the  understanding 
and  background  necessary  to  interpret  de- 
partmental policy  to  reporters  and  the  pub- 
lic once  it  has  been  determined. 

In  order  to  perform  these  functions 
effectively,  public  information  officers  are 
going  to  have  to  be  better  trained.  Many 
now  are  prepared  in  communications,  but 


have  little  or  no  background  in  education. 
Others  have  had  adequate  experience  in 
the  educational  realm,  but  lack  experience 
in  communications  work.  State  depart- 
ments would  do  well  to  join  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  designing  special 
programs  to  train  specialists  who  have 
understanding  in  both  areas  (111).  His- 
torically, recruiting  competent  personnel 
has  been  one  of  the  most  acute  problems 
standing  in  the  way  of  developing  quality 
public  relations  programs  in  state  agencies. 
Today,  more  than  ever,  state  agencies  need 
highly  trained  persons  who  can  go  beyond 
the  slick,  superficial  approach  that  has 
characterized  too  many  public  relations 
programs  in  the  past. 

Recruiting  and  training  competent 
personnel  will  have  only  minimal  results  in 
the  long  run,  unless  the  chief  state  school 
officer  has  adequate  appreciation  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  role  communications 
should  play  in  a democratic  school  system. 
Some  chiefs  are  seriously  deficient  in  this 
regard,  and  the  public  information  efforts 
in  their  departments  reflect  it.  Little  won- 
der, for  there  are  few  opportunities  along 
the  way  to  give  the  chief  this  background 
by  the  time  he  emerges  at  the  head  of  his 
state’s  school  structure.  As  Duane  Matth- 
eis,  commissioner  in  Minnesota,  pointed 
out,  superintendents  have  taken  education 
course  after  education  course,  but  nowhere 
along  the  line  do  the  colleges  of  education 
do  anything  to  prepare  them  for  two  reali- 
ties they  face  the  very  first  day  they  enter 
the  superintendency:  (1)  the  necessity  of 
giving  speeches  and  (2)  the  challenge  of 
handling  a thorny  public  relations  problem. 
The  state  agencies  would  do  well  to  coop- 
erate with  colleges  and  universities  in  set- 
ting up  workshops,  special  courses,  and 
units  in  regular  classes  in  administration  to 
prepare  future  administrators  and  provide 
in-service  programs  for  those  already  in 
administrative  positions  for  their  public  re- 
lations responsibilities. 

Finally,  state  agencies  need  to  clear 
away  some  of  the  bureaucratic  roadblocks 
now  standing  in  the  way  of  effective  public 
relations.  For  example,  present  printing 
regulations  in  many  states  work  against  the 
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production  of  timely  publications  of  pro- 
fessional quality.  Archaic  regulations  in 
some  instances  slow  the  process  down  so 
that  documents  are  outdated  by  the  time 
they  come  from  the  press.  In  other  in- 
stances, creative  staff  members  are 
continually  frustrated  by  regulations  that 
prohibit  them  from  working  directly  with 
the  printer,  or  from  using  color,  or  from 
deviating  from  predetermined  paper  stock, 
or  even  from  employing  variations  in 
makeup  and  design.  In  still  other  instances, 
rules  keep  staff  members  from  making  use 
of  the  electronic  media. 

The  bureaucratic  red  tape  leads  to 
other  ill  effects.  Many  times  outdated  busi- 
ness procedures  mean  that  contractors, 
speakers,  and  others  have  to  wait  weeks 
and  even  months  for  expense  and  honorar- 
ium checks.  Naturally,  the  image  of  the  de- 
partment suffers  under  such  circumstances. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the 
challenges  of  the  future.  In  a real  sense, 
they  provide  a measure  of  just  how  far 
state  departments  of  education  have  pro- 
gressed. Discussion  of  how  to  communicate 
more  meaningfully  with  groups  in  the  ghet- 
to is  a far  cry  from  the  county  fairs  Super- 
intendent Neil  Carnot  Macdonald  staged 
across  the  prairies  of  North  Dakota  some 
50  years  ago.  Undoubtedly,  the  state  agen- 
cies have  graduated  from  purely  personal 
relations  to  public  relations. 
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